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portance  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  history  of  French  civilization — The 
present  state  of  opinions  concerning  the  middle  ages — Is  it  true  that 
there  is  danger  in  historical  impartiality  and  poetical  sympathy  for  this 
period  ?— Utility  of  tliis  study. 

In  commencing  the  last  course,  I  was  obliged  to  determine 
its  subject,  and  to  explain  the  motives  of  my  choice.  At  pre- 
sent I  have  not  anything  of  the  kind  to  do.  The  subject  of 
our  study  is  known;  the  route  is  traced.  I  endeavoured  to 
place  you  in  the  presence  of  the  origins  of  French  civilization 
under  the  two  first  races;  I  propose  to  follow  it  through  all 
its  vicissitudes,  in  its  long  and  glorious  development  up  to 
the  eve  of  our  own  times.  I  now,  therefore,  again  take  up  the 
subject  where  w^left  it,  that  is  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  at  the  accession  of  the  Capetians. 

VOL.  IIL  B 
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As  I  told  you  in  concluding  the  past  course,  it  is  there  that 
French  civilization  commences.  Hitherto  you  will  recollect, 
we  have  spoken  of  Gaulish,  Roman,  Gallo-Eoman,  Prankish, 
Gallo-Frankish,  civilization;  we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of 
foreign  names  which  did  not  belong  to  us,  in  order  to  express 
with  any  fulness,  a  society  without  unity,  without  fixedness, 
Avithout  entirety.  Dating  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
there  is  no  longer  anything  of  this  kind;  it  is  now  with  the 
French,  with  French  civilization,  that  we  have  to  occupy  our- 
selves. 

And  yet  it  was  at  this  very  epoch  that  all  national  and  poli- 
tical unity  was  disappearing  from  our  land.  All  books  say  this, 
and  all  facts  show  it.  It  was  the  epoch  when  the  feudal 
system,  that  is  to  say,  the  dismemberment  of  the  people  and 
of  power,  entirely  prevailed.  At  the  eleventh  century,  the 
soil  which  we  call  France  was  covered  with  petty  nations  and 
petty  sovereigns,  almost  strangers  one  to  the  other,  almost  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  Even  the  very  shadow  of  a  central 
government,  of  a  general  nation,  seemed  to  have  disappeared. 

How  comes  it  that  really  French  civilization  and  history 
commences  exactly  at  the  moment  when  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  discover  a  France? 

It  is  because,  in  the  life  of  nations,  the  external  visible 
unity,  the  unity  of  name  and  government,  although  important,  , 
is  not  the  first,  the  most  real,  not  that  which  truly  constitutes 
a  nation.  There  is  a  more  profound,  more  powerful  unity: 
that  which  results,  not  from  the  identity  of  government  and 
destiny,  but  from  the  similarity  of  social  elements,  from  the 
similarity  of  institutions,  manners,  ideas,  sentiments,  languages; 
the  unity  which  resides  in  the  men  themselves  whom  the  society 
unites  together,  and  not  in  the  forms  of  their  junction;  moral 
unity,  in  point  of  fact,  far  superior  to  political  unity,  and 
which  alone  can  give  it  a  solid  foundation. 

Well,  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  that  the  cradle 
of  this  at  once  unique  and  complex  being,  which  has  become 
the  French  nation,  is  placed.  She  required  many  centuries 
and  long  efforts  to  extricate  herself,  and  to  produce  herself  in 
her  simplicity  and  grandeur.  Still,  at  this  epoch,  her  elements 
existed,  and  we  begin  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  work  of  theur 
development.     In  the  times  which  we  studied  in  the  lasfe 
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course,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  under  Charle- 
magne, for  example,  external  political  unity  was  often  greater 
and  stronger  than  at  the  epoch  with  which  we  are  about  to 
occupy  ourselves.  But  if  you  go  thoroughly  into  the  matter, 
into  the  moral  state  of  the  men  themselves,  you  find  there  is 
an  utter  absence  of  unity.  The  races  are  profoundly  differ- 
ent, and  even  hostile;  the  laws,  traditions,  manners,  languages, 
likewise  differ  and  struggle;  situations,  social  relations  have 
neither  generality  nor  fixedness.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  was 
no  kind  of  political  unity  like  that  of  Charlemagne,  but  races 
began  to  amalgamate;  diversity  of  laws  according  to  origin 
is  no  longer  the  principle  of  all  legislation.  Social  situations 
have  acquired  some  fixedness  ;  institutions  not  the  same,  but 
throughout  analogous,  the  feudal  institutions  prevailed,  or 
nearly  so,  over  all  the  land.  In  place  of  the  radical,  impe- 
rishable diversity  of  the  Latin  language  and  the  Germanic 
languages,  two  languages  began  to  be  formed,  the  Roman 
Iftiiguage  of  the  south,  and  the  Roman  language  of  the  north, 
doubtless  different,  but  still  of  the  same  origin,  of  the  same 
character,  and  destined  one  day  to  become  amalgamated. 
Diversity  also  began  to  be  effaced  from  the  soul  of  men,  from 
their  moral  existence.  The  German  is  less  addicted  to  his 
Germanic  traditions  and  habits;  he  gradually  detaches  him- 
self from  the  past  to  belong  to  his  present  situation.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Roman;  he  thinks  less  of  the  ancient  empire, 
ef  its  fall,  and  of  the  sentiments  which  it  gave  rise  to  in 
him.  Over  conquerors  and  conquered,  the  new,  actual  facts, 
which  are  common  to  them,  daily  exercise  more  influence. 
In  a  word,  political  unity  is  almost  null,  real  diversity  still 
very  great,  and  yet  at  bottom  there  is  more  of  true  unity  than 
there  has  been  for  five  centuries.  We  begin  to  catch  glimpses 
of  the  elements  of  a  nation  ;  and  the  proof  is,  that  from  this 
epoch  the  tendency  of  all  these  social  elements  to  conjoin, 
to  assimilate  and  form  themselves  into  great  masses,  that  is 
to  say,  the  tendency  towards  national  unity,  and  thence 
towaitLs  political  unity,  becomes  the  dominant  characteristic, 
the  great  fact  of  the  history  of  Fi-onch  civilization,  the 
general  and  constant  fact  around  which  all  our  study  will 
turn. 

b2 
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The  development  of  tliis  fact,  the  triumph  of  this  tendency, 
has  made  the  fortune  of  France.  It  is  hj  this  especially  that 
she  has  outstripped  the  other  nations  of  the  contment  in  the 
career  of  civilization.  Look  at  Spain,  Italy,  even  Ger- 
many: what  is  it  that  they  want?  They  have  progressed  far 
more  slowly  than  Fi*ance  towards  moral  unity,  towards  the 
formation  into  a  single  people.  Even  there  where  moral 
unity  has  been  formed,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  Italy  and  Grermany,. 
its  transformation  into  political  unity,  the  birth  of  a  general 
government,  has  been  slackened  or  almost  entirely  stopped. 
France,  more  happy,  arrived  more  rapidly  and  more  com- 
pletely at  that  double  unity,  not  the  only  principle,  but  the 
only  pledge  of  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  nations.  It  was 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  that  it,  so  to  speak,  commenced 
its  progress  towards  this  important  result.  It  is,  therefore, 
from  tlus  epoch  that  French  civilization  really  dates;  it  is  there 
that  we  may  begin  to  study  it  under  its  true  name. 

The  feudal  period,  that  is,  the  period  when  the  feudal  system 
was  the  dominant  fact  of  our  country,  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  present  course. 

It  is  comprehended  between  Hugh  Capet  and  Philippe  de 
Yalois,  that  is,  it  embraces  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth centuries. 

That  these  are  the  true  limits,  the  career  of  the  feudal 
system,  it  is  easy  I  think  to  establish. 

The  peculiar  general  character  of  feudalism,  as  I  have 
just  repeated,  and  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  people  and  of  power  into  a  multitude  of  petty 
nations  and  petty  sovereigns;  the  absence  of  any  universal 
nation,  of  any  central  government.  Let  us  see  the  limits  in 
which  this  fact  is  contained.  These  limits  will  necessarily  be 
those  of  the  feudal  period. 

We  may,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  recognise  them  espe- 
cially by  three  symptoms. 

1.  To  what  enemies  did  feudalism  succumb?  Who  opposed 
it  in  France?  Two  powers;  royalty  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
other,  the  commons.  By  royalty  a  central  government  was 
formed  in  France;  by  the  commons  was  formed  an  universal 
nation,  which  grouped  itself  around  the  central  government. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  royalty  and  the  commons 
were  not  visible,  or  at  all  events  scarcely  visible.    At  the 
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commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  royalty  was  the 
head  of  the  state,  the  commons  were  the  body  of  the  nation. 
The  two  forces  to  which  the  feudal  system  was  to  succumb 
had  then  attained,  not,  indeed,  their  entire  development,  but 
a  decided  preponderance.  By  this  symptom  we  may  then 
say  that  there  the  feudal  period,  properly  so  called,  stops, 
since  the  absence  of  any  universal  nation,  and  of  all  central 
power,  is  its  essential  characteristic. 

Here  is  a  second  symptom  which  assigns  the  same  limits  to 
the  feudal  period. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  wars,  which 
were  then  the  principal  event  of  history,  have,  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  them,  the  same  characteristic.  They  are  in- 
ternal, civil  wars,  as  it  were  in  the  bosom  of  feudalism  itself. 
It  is  a  suzerain  who  endeavours  to  acquire  the  territory  of 
his  vassals;  vassals  who  dispute  among  themselves  certain 
portions  of  the  territory.  Such  appear  to  us,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  crusades,  aknost  all  the  wars  of  Louis  le  Gros,  of 
Philip  August,  Saint  Louis,  and  Philippe  le  Bel.  It  is 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  feudal  society  that  their  causes 
and  effects  arise. 

With  the  fourteenth  century  the  character  of  war  changed. 
Then  began  the  foreign  wars ;  no  longer  a  vassal  against  suzerain, 
or  vassal  against  vassal,  but  nation  against  nation,  government 
against  government.  On  the  accession  of  Philippe  de  Valois, 
the  great  wars  between  the  French  and  the  English  broke 
out — the  claims  of  the  kings  of  England,  not  upon  any  parti- 
cular fief,  but  upon  the  whole  land,  and  upon  the  throne  of 
France — and  they  continued  up  to  Louis  XJ.  They  were  no 
longer  feudal,  but  national  wars ;  a  certain  proof  that  the 
feudal  period  stopped  at  this  limit,  that  another  society  had 
already  commenced. 

Lastly,  if  we  address  ourselves  to  a  third  kind  of  indication, 
if  we  interrogate  the  great  events  which  we  are  accustomed, 
and  with  reason,  to  look  upon  as  the  result,  as  the  expression  of 
feudal  society,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  all  included  within 
the  epoch  of  which  we  speak.  The  crusades,  that  great 
adventure  of  feudalism  and  its  popular  glory,  finished,  or 
nearly  finished,  with  Saint  Louis  and  the  thirteenth  century; 
we  hear  afterwards  but  a  futile  echo  of  them.  Chivahy, 
that  poetical  daughter,  that  ideal,  so  to  speak,  of  the  feudal 
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system,  is  equally  inclosed  in  the  same  limits.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  it  was  on  the  decline,  and  a  knight  errant 
already  appears  a  ridiculous  personage.  Romantic  and 
chivabous  literature,  the  troubadours,  the  trouveres,  in  a 
word,  all  the  institutions,  all  the  facts  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  results,  the  companions  of  feudalism,  alike 
belong  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
That,  therefore,  is  evidently  the  feudal  period;  and  when  I 
confine  it  to  these  limits,  I  do  not  ad<^t  an  arbitrary,  purely 
conventional  classification;  it  is  the  fact. 

Now,  how  shall  we  study  this  epoch?  What  method  will 
best  make  it  known  to  us? 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  I  have  regarded 
civilization  as  the  result  of  two  great  facts;  the  development, 
<»i  the  one  hand  of  society,  on  the  other,  of  individual  man. 
I  have  therefore  always  been  careful  to  retrace  external  and 
internal  civilization,  the  history  of  society  and  the  history  of 
man,  of  human  relations  and  of  human  ideas,  political  histoiy 
and  intellectual  history. 

We  shall  follow  the  same  method  here,  we  shall  examine 
the  feudal  period  from  this  twofold  point  of  view. 

From  the  political  point  of  view,  in  confining  ourselves  to 
the  history  of  society,  we  shall  find  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth,  two  societies 
closely  bordering  on  each  other,  dovetailed,  as  it  were,  into 
one  another,  yet  essentially  distinct:  the  civil  society  and  the 
religious  society,  the  church  and  the  state;  we  shall  study 
them  separately,  as  we  have  hitherto  done. 

Civil  society  is  to  be  considered,  first,  in  the  facts  which 
constitute  it,  and  which  show  us  what  it  has  been;  secondly, 
in  the  legislative  and  political  movements  which  emanate 
from  it,  and  upon  which  its  character  is  imprinted. 

The  three  great  facts  of  the  feudal  period,  the  three  facts 
whose  nature  and  relations  comprehend  the  history  of  civili- 
zation during  these  three  centuries,  are — 1,  the  possessors 
of  fiefs,  the  feudal  association  itself;  2,  above  and  by  the  side 
of  the  feudal  association,  in  intimate  relation  vrith  it,  and  yet 
reposing  upon  other  principles,  and  applying  itself  to  create 
a  distinct  existence,  royalty;  3,  below  and  by  the  side  of 
the  feudal  association,  also  in  intimate  relation  with  it,  and 
yet  also  reposing  upon  other  principles,  and  labouring  to 
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separate  itself,  the  comxiions.  The  history  of  these  three 
&cts^  and  of  their  reciprocal  action  is,  at  this  epoch,  the  his- 
tory of  civil  society. 

With  r^^ard  to  the  written  monuments  that  remain  to  us, 
there  are  four  principal  ones :  two  collections  of  laws  which 
modem  learning,  wrongly  I  think,  would  call  codes;  and  two 
woi^  of  jurisconsults.  The  l^slative  monuments  are — 
1.  The  collection  of  the  ordinances  of  the  kings  of  France, 
and  espedaUy  the  tatahhisements  of  Saint  Louis.  2.  His 
amtet  of  the  Frank  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  drawn  up  by 
OTder  of  Grodefry  de  Bouillon,  which  reproduce  the  image  of 
the  feudal  society  more  completely  and  more  faithfully  than 
any  other  document. 

The  two  works  of  jurisconsults  are — 1.  The  Coutume  de 
SeauvcUsis,  by  Beaumanoir.  2.  The  Traiie  de  Vandenne 
Jurisprudence  des  Frangaii;  ou  ConseiU  a  un  Ami,  by  Pierre 
de  Fontaines. 

I  shaU  study  with  you  these  monuments  of  the  feudal  legis- 
lation as  I  have  studied  the  barbarian  laws  and  capitularies, 
by  carefoUy  analysing  them,  and  attempting  to  thoroughly 
comprehend  their  contents,  and  to  exactly  understand  their 
nature. 

From  civil  society  we  shall  pass  to  religious  society;  we 
shall  consider  it,  as  wc  have  already  done,  1.  In  itself,  in  its 
peculiar  and  internal  organization.  2.  In  its  relations  with 
civil  society,  with  the  state.  3.  Finally,  in  its  relations  with 
the  external  government  of  the  universal  church — ^that  is, 
with  papacy. 

The  history  of  society,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  will  thus 
be  completed;  we  shall  then  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  At  this  epoch  it  resides  in  two  great  facts, 
two  distinct  literatures:  1.  A  learned  literature,  written  in 
Latin,  addressed  solely  to  the  learned  classes,  lay  or  ecclesias- 
tical, and  which  contains  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the 
time.  2.  A  national,  popular  literature,  entirely  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  addressed  to  the  whole  community,  particularly  to 
idlers  and  to  the  lower  classes.  Wliosoever  neglects  either 
of  these  two  facts,  whoever  docs  not  thoroughly  understand 
these  two  literatures,  who  does  not  see  them  marching  abreast, 
rarely  close  to  each  other,  rarely  acting  upon  one  another, 
but  both  powerful  and  holding  an  important  place,  who  does 
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not  see  all  this,  will  have  but  an  incomplete  and  false  idea  of 
the  intellectual  history  of  this  epoch,  of  the  state  and  progress 
of  mind. 

Such,  in  its  whole,  is  the  plan  of  the  present  course* 

Here,  most  assuredly,  is  a  vast  field  opened  to  our  study. 
There  is  here  enough  long  to  excite  and  nourish  learned 
curiosity.  But  is  so  great  an  epoch  of  our  history — ^is  France 
in  the  rudest  crisis  of  her  development — in  a  word,  the  middle 
ages,  are  they  with  us  a  mere  matter  of  learning,  a  mere 
object  of  curiosity?  Have  we  not  the  most  universal  and 
pressing  interest  in  thoroughly  understanding  it?  Has  the 
past  no  other  value  attached  to  it  than  for  erudition?  has  it 
become  totally  foreign  to  the  present,  to  our  life? 

Two  facts,  if  I  mistake  not,  two  contemporary  visiblelPactSy 
:prove  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  imagination  at  the  present  day  is  evidently  gratified 
in  carrying  itself  back  towards  this  epoch.  Its  traditions,, 
its  manners,  its  adventures,  its  monuments,  have  an  attraction 
for  the  public  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  We  may,  upon 
this  subject,  interrogate  letters  and  the  arts;  we  may  open 
the  histories,  romance,  poems  of  our  time;  we  may  enter  the 
furniture  and  curiosity  shops;  every^ivhere  we  shall  see  the 
middle  ages  cultivated,  reproduced,  occupying  the  thought, 
amusing  the  taste  of  that  portion  of  the  public  which  has 
time  to  spare  for  its  intellectual  wants  and  pleasures. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  manifested,  on  the  part  of  some . 
enlightened  and  honourable  men,  sincere  friends  to  the  learn- 
ing and  progress  of  humanity,  an  increasing  aversion  towards 
this  epoch  and  all  which  recals  it.  In  their  eyes,  those  who 
^there  seek  inspirations,  or  merely  poetical  pleasure,  carry 
literature  back  towards  barbarism;  in  their  eyes,  those  who, 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  amidst  an  enormous  mass 
•of  error  and  of  evil,  seek  to  find  in  it  anjrthing  of  good,  those, 
whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  favour  the  system  of  despotism 
and  privilege.  These  unrelenting  enemies  of  the  middle 
ages  deplore  the  blindness  of  the  public  who  can  take  any 
pleasure  in  going  back,  merely  in  imagination,  amidst  those 
barbarous  ages,  and  seem  to  predict,  if  this  despotism  con- 
tinues, the  return  of  all  the  absurdities,  of  all  the  evils,  which 
then  weighed  upon  nations. 

This  clearly  proves  that  the  middle  ages  are  quite  other 
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than  a  matter  of  learning  to  us;  that  they  correspond  to 
interests  more  real,  more  direct  than  those  of  historic^  erudi- 
tion and  criticism,  to  sentiments  more  general,  more  full  of 
life  than  that  of  mere  curiosity. 

How  can  we  be  surprised  at  this-?  The  twofold  fact  which 
I  spoke  of  is  exactly  the  result,  and  as  it  were  a  new  form  of 
the  two  essential  characteristics  of  the  middle  ages,  the  two 
facts  by  which  that  epoch  has  held  so  great  a  place  in  the 
history  of  our  civilization,  and  influenced  posterior  ages  so 
poweHuUy. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  the  cradle  of  modern  societies  and  manners.  Thence 
date— 1.  Modem  languages,  and  especially  our  own.  2,  Mo- 
dem literatures,  precisely  in  all  that  there  is  in  them  of  the 
national,  the  original,  of  the  foreign  to  all  mere  learning,  to 
all  imitation  of  other  times,  of  other  countries.  3.  The 
greater  portion  of  modern  monuments,  monuments  in  which, 
for  many  centuries,  the  people  have  assembled,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  assemble,  churches,  palaces,  town-halls,  works  of  art 
and  public  utility  of  every  kind.  4.  Almost  all  historical  fami- 
lies, families  who  have  played  a  part  and  placed  their  name 
in  the  various  phases  of  our  destiny.  5.  A  large  number  of 
national  events,  important  in  themselves,  and  for  a  long  time 
popular,  the  crusades,  chivalry;  in  a  word,  almost  everything 
which  for  centuries  has  filled  and  agitated  the  imagination  of 
the  French  people. 

This  is  evidently  the  heroic  age  of  modern  nations,  among 
others,  of  France.  What  more  natural  than  its  poetical  afflu- 
ence and  attraction? 

By  the  side  of  this  fact,  however,  we  encounter  anotlier  no 
less  incontestable:  the  social  state  of  the  middle  ages  was  con- 
stantly insupportable  and  odious,  and  especially  so  in  France. 
Never  did  the  cradle  of  a  nation  inspire  it  with  such  antipa- 
thy; the  feudal  system,  its  institutions  and  principles,  never 
obtained  that  unhesitating  adhesion,  the  result  of  habit,  which 
nations  have  often  given  to  the  very  worst  systems  of  social 
organization.  France  constantly  struggled  to  escape  from 
them,  to  abolish  them.  Whosoever  dealt  them  a  blow,  kings, 
jurisconsults,  the  church,  was  sanctioned  and  became  popular; 
despotism  itself,  when  it  seemed  a  means  of  deliverance  from 
them,  was  accepted  as  a  benefit. 
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The  eighteenth  century  and  the  French  revolution  have 
been  for  us  the  last  phase,  the  definitive  expression  of  this 
fact  of  our  history.  When  they  broke  forth,  the  social  state 
of  the  middle  ages  had  long  been  changed,  enervated,  dis* 
solved.  Yet  it  was  against  its  consequences  and  recollections 
that,  in  the  popular  mind  and  intention,  this  great  shock  was 
more  especially  accomplished.  The  society  which  then  pe- 
rished, was  the  society  which  the  Germanic  invasion  had 
created  in  the  west,  and  of  which  feudalism  was  the  first  and 
essential  form.  It  was,  in  truth,  no  longer  in  existence:  yet 
it  was  against  it  that  the  revolution  was  directed. 

But  precisely  because  of  this  fact,  precisely  because  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  revolution  were  the  definitive 
explosion  of  the  national  antipathy  to  the  social  state  of  the 
middle  ages,  two  things  were  inevitably  destined  to  happen, 
and  in  fact  did  happen:  1.  In  their  violent  efforts  against  the 
memory  and  remains  of  this  epoch,  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  revolution  would  necessarily  fail  in  impartiality  towards 
it,  and  would  not  recognise  the  good  which  might  be  met  with 
in  it;  and  it  would  in  like  manner  overlook  its  poetical  cha- 
racter, its  merit,  and  its  attractions  as  the  cradle  of  certain 
elements  of  the  national  life.  The  epochs  in  which  the 
critical  spirit  dominates,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  occupy 
themselves  more  especially  with  examining  and  demolishing, 
generally  understand  but  little  of  the  poetical  times,  those 
times  when  man  complacently  gives  himself  to  the  impulsion 
of  his  manners  and  the  facts  which  surround  him.  They  un- 
derstand more  especially  little  of  what  there  is  of  the  true  and 
poetical  in  the  times  against  which  they  make  war.  Open 
the  writings  of  the  eighteenth  century,  those  at  least  which 
really  have  the  character  of  the  epoch,  and  contributed  to 
the  great  revolution  then  accomplished;  you  will  see  that  the 
human  mind  there  shows  itself  very  little  sensible  of  the 
poetical  merit  of  any  social  state  much  differing  from  the  tjrpe 
which  they  then  conceived  and  followed,  especially  of  the 
poetical  merit  of  the  rude  and  unrefined  times,  and,  among 
those  times,  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Essai  sur  les  mosurs  et 
Tesprit  des  nations  is  in  this  way  the  most  faithful  image  of 
the  general  disposition  of  the  age:  look  there  for  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages:  you  will  see  that  Voltaire  incessantly 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  extracting  all  that  is  gross, 
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abfiord,  odiooi^  calamitoufi,  in  this  epoch.  He  was  right, 
thoroughly  right  in  the  definitive  judgment  which  he  gttve 
of  it,  and  in  his  efforts  to  abolish  its  remains.  But  that  is  all 
that  he  sees  of  it;  he  thinks  only  of  judging  and  abolishing, 
in  his  historical  writings,  that  is  to  say,  in  his  works  of 
polemical  criticism;  for  Voltaire  has  done  other  things  than 
criticism.  Voltaire  was  also  a  poet,  [and  when  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  imagination,  to  his  poetical  instincts,  he  found 
impressions  greatiy  differing  from  his  judgment.  He  has 
^oken  of  the  middle  ages  elsewhere  than  in  the  Eisaintr 
la  maurt  et  Vuprit  de9  naikmiy  and  how  has  he  spoken  of  it? 

*'  Oh !  rhtarevx  tempt  qua  oeloi  de  cet  fablet. 
Dm  boDS  dcmoiu,  des  espritf  fioniliert, 
IXes  farfadets,  aox  morteU  secourables ! 
On  ecoutait  touB  cet  fiutt  admlrabiet 
Dans  son  chate&u,  pres  d'an  large  foyer; 
Le  pere  et  I'oncle,  et  la  mere  et  la  fille, 
£t  les  Toisins,  et  toate  la  famille, 
Oayraient  Toreille  a  montieor  raomonier, 
Qni  lenr  faisait  des  cootes  de  sorcier. 
On  a  banni  les  demons  et  les  fees ; 
Sons  bi  raison  les  graces  (itonffees 
Liyrent  not  coenrs  k  rinsipiditc ; 
Le  raisonner  tristement  s'accredite ; 
On  court,  helas!  apr^s  la  ▼erito: 
Ah !  croyez  moi,  I'erreur  a  son  merite." 

Voltaire  is  wrong  to  call  the  poetical  side  of  these  old  times 
erreur;  Poetry  there  doubtless  associated  herself  with  many 
errors;  but  in  herself  she  was  true,  although  of  a  truth  very 
different  firom  philosophical  truth,  and  she  answered  to  very 
legitimate  wants  of  human  nature.  This  incidental  observa- 
tion, however,  is  of  but  little  importance;  what  is  necessary  to 
be  remarked,  is  the  singular  contrast  between  Voltaire  the 
poet,  and  Voltaire  the  critic.  The  poet  acutely  feels  for  the 
middle  ages  impressions  to  which  the  critic  shows  himself  an 
entire  stranger;  the  one  deplores  the  loss  of  those  impressions 
which  the  other  applies  himself  to  destroy:  nothing,  surely, 
better  manifests  that  want  of  political  impartiality  and  poeti- 
cal sympathy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  I  just  now 
spoke. 
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We  are  now  in  the  reaction  against  the  tendency  of  the  age 
which  preceded  us.  This  fact  is  evidenced  in  the  direction 
now  ti^en,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  by  historical  studies, 
by  works  of  general  literature  following  the  public  taste, 
and  also  in  the  indignation  of  the  exclusive  partisans  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Is  this  indignation  legitimate?  Is  the 
danger  denounced  from  this  reaction  so  great?  is  there  any 
danger  at  aU? 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  I  shall  not  absolutely  deny  it.  I 
would  not  say  that  there  is  not  some  exaggeration,  something 
of  mania  in  this  return  of  the  imagination  towards  the  middle 
ages,  and  that  good  sense  and  good  taste  have  not  a  little 
suffered  from  it.  The  reaction,  followed  with  much  talent,  ap- 
pears to  me,  upon  the  whole,  a  groping  rather  than  a  regenera- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  it  proceeds  from  very  distinguished  men, 
sometimes  sincerely  inspired,  but  who  often  deviate  in  seeking 
a  good  vein,  rather  than  from  people  who  have  found  one,  and 
are  working  it  with  confidence.  But  in  truth,  in  the  actual 
state  of  society  and  mind,  the  evil  cannot  become  very  grave. 
Are  not  publicity  and  criticism  always  at  hand  in  the  literary 
world  as  well  as  in  the  political  world,  and  always  ready  to 
render  everywhere  the  same  services,  to  warn,  restrain,  to 
combat,  in  fine  to  prevent  us  from  falling  under  the  exclusive 
domination  of  a  coterie  or  system?  They  do  not  spare  the 
new  school;  and  the  public,  the  genuine  and  general  public, 
while  receiving  it  with  gentleness,  does  not  seem  disposed  to 
become  subjected  by  it.  It  judges  it,  and  sometimes  even 
rebukes  it  rather  roughly.  Nothing,  therefore,  seems  to  me 
to  indicate  that  barbarism  is  about  to  resume  sway  over  the 
national  taste. 

Besides,  we  must  take  life  where  life  manifests  itself; 
the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  blows;  talent,  wherever  it 
has  pleased  Heaven  to  bestow  it.  For  we  need  above  all  things 
in  the  literary  world  talent  and  life.  The  worst  that  can 
happen  to  us  here  is  immobility  and  sterility. 

Is  danger  to  political  impartiality  the  character  of  the 
reaction  which  they  deplore?  This  must  be  absolutely  denied. 
Impartiality  will  never  be  a  popular  tendency,  the  error  of 
the  masses;  they  are  governed  by  simple,  exclusive  ideas  and 
passions;  there  is  no  fear  of  their  ever  judging  too  favourably 
of  the  middle  ages  and  their  social  state.     Present  interests, 
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national  traditions  in  this  respect  preserve,  if  not  all  their 
potency,  at  least  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  all  excess. 
The  impartiality  which  is  spoken  of  will  scarcely  penetrate 
below  the  regions  of  science  and  of  philosophical  discussion. 

And  what  is  it  in  these  regions  themselves,  and  among 
the  very  men  who  most  pique  themselves  on  it?  Does  it 
impel  them  in  any  way  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  middle 
ages?  to  any  approbation  of  their  institutions— of  their  social 
state?  Not  in  the  least  degree.  The  principles  upon  which 
modem  societies  rest,  the  progress  and  the  requirements 
of  reason  and  of  human  liberty,  have  certainly  not  firmer, 
more  zealous  defenders,  than  the  partisans  of  historical  im- 
partiality; they  are  first  in  the  breach,  and  more  exposed 
than  any  others  to  the  blows  of  their  enemies.  They  have 
no  esteem  for  the  old  forms,  the  fanatic  and  tyrannical  classi- 
fication of  feudal  France,  the  work  of  force,  which  ages  and 
enormous  labours  have  had  such  difficulty  in  reforming. 
What  they  claim  is  a  full  and  free  judgment  of  this  past  of 
the  country.  They  do  not  believe  that  it  was  absolutely 
destitute  of  virtue,  liberty,  or  reason,  nor  that  we  are  entitled 
to  contemn  it  for  its  errors  and  fallings  off  in  a  career  in 
which,  even  in  the  present  day,  after  such  progress,  so  many 
victories,  we  are  ourselves  advancing  so  laboriously. 

There  is  evidently  therein  no  danger  either  for  the  liberty 
of  the  human  mind,  or  for  the  good  organization  of  society. 

Might  there  not  be,  on  the  other  hand,  great  advantages  in 
this  historical  impartiality,  this  poetical  sympathy  for  ancient 
France? 

And  first,  is  it  nothing  to  have  a  fiource  of  emotions 
and  pleasures  opened  to  the  imagination?  All  tliis  long 
epoch,  all  this  old  history,  in  which  one  hitherto  saw  nothing 
but  absurdity  and  barbarism,  becomes  for  us  rich  in  great 
memories,  in  noble  adventures,  in  events  and  sentiments 
in  which  we  feel  a  vivid  interest.  It  is  a  domain  restored  to 
that  need  of  emotion,  of  sympathy,  which,  thanks  to  God, 
nothing  can  stifie  in  our  nature.  The  imagination  plays  an 
immense  part  in  the  life  of  men  and  of  nations.  In  order  to 
occupy  it,  to  satisfy  it,  an  actual  energetic  passion  is  neces- 
sary, like  that  which  animated  the  eighteenth  centuiy  and 
the  revolution,  a  rich  and  varied  spectacle.  The  present 
alone,  the  present  without  passion,  the  calm  and  regular  pre- 
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8ent,  does  not  suffice  for  the  human  soul;  it  feels  narrow  and 
poor  in  it;  it  desires  more  extension,  more  variety.  Hence 
the  importance  and  the  charm  of  the  past,  of  national  tradi- 
tions»  of  all  that  portion  of  the  life  of  nations  in  which  ima- 
gination wanders  and  freely  enjoys  itself,  amidst  a  space  far 
more  vast  than  actual  life.  Nations  may  one  moment,  under 
the  influence  of  a  violent  crisis,  deny  their  past — even  curse 
it;  they  cannot  forget  it,  nor  long  or  absolutely  detach  them- 
selves from  it.  On  a  certain  occasion,  in  one  of  the  ephemeral 
parliaments  held  in  England  under  Cromwell,  in  that  which 
took  the  name  of  one  of  its  members,  a  ridiculous  personage^ 
in  the  Barebone  parliament,  a  fanatic  arose,  and  demanded 
that  in  all  the  offices,  in  all  public  establishments,  they  should 
destroy  the  archives,  Uie  records,  all  the  written  monuments  of 
old  England.  This  was  an  excess  of  that  fever  which  some- 
times seizes  nations,  amidst  the  most  useful,  the  most  glorious 
regenerations;  Cromwell,  more  sensible,  had  the  proposition 
rejected.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  would  long  have  had  the 
iissent  of  England,  that  it  would  truly  have  attained  its  end? 

In  my  opinion,  the  school  of  the  eighteenth  century  has 
more  than  once  committed  tliis  mistake  of  not  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  part  which  imagination  plays  in  the  life  ^ 
man  and  of  society.  It  has  attacked,  cried  down,  on  the  one 
hand,  everything  ancient,  on  the  other,  all  which  assumed  to 
be  eternal,  history  and  religion:  that  is,  it  has  seemed  to  dis- 
p\ite,  to  wish  to  take  from  men  the  past  and  the  future,  in  order 
to  concentrate  them  in  the  present.  The  mistake  explains 
itself,  even  excuses  itself  by  the  ardour  of  the  struggle  then 
on  foot,  and  by  the  empire .  of  the  passion  of  the  moment, 
which  satisfied  those  requirements  of  emotion  and  of  imagina- 
tion, imperishable  in  human  nature.  But  it  is  no  less  serious^ 
and  of  serious  consequence.  It  were  easy  to  show  the  proof 
and  elfects  of  this  in  a  thousand  details  of  our  contempora- 
neous history. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  made  matter  of  complaint,  and  with 
reason,  that  our  history  was  not  national,  that  we  were  in 
want  of  associations,  of  popular  traditions.  To  this  fact  some 
of  the  faults  of  our  literature,  and  even  of  our  character,  have 
been  imputed.  Should  it  then  be  extended  beyond  these 
natural  limits?  Is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  past  should 
again  become  something  for  us,  that  we  should  again  take 
some  interest  in  it? 
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In  a  political  point  of  view,  and  in  an  entirely  positive 
aim,  this  were  a  valuable  advantage.  The  power  of  associa- 
tions in  fixing  and  fertilizing  institutions  is  very  great. 
Our  institutions  are  beneficial  and  powerful;  they  rest  upon 
truly  national  interests,  upon  ideas  which  have  penetrated 
deeply  into  minds.  Sti^l  they  are  young;  they  do  not  claim 
the  authority  of  a  long  experience,  at  all  events  not  of  a 
long  national  experience.  It  was  in  the  name  of  reason,  of 
philosophy,  that  they  £brst  appeared:  they  took  birth  in  doc- 
trines: a  noble  origin,  but  for  some  time  subject  to  the  uncer- 
tainties, the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  mind.  What  more 
useful  than  to  make  them  thus  strike  root  in  the  past;  to 
unite  the  principles  and  guarantees  of  our  social  order  to 
principles  half  seen,  to  guarantees  sought  in  the  same  path 
through  ages?  Facts  are  at  present  popular;  facts  have 
favour  and  credit  Well,  let  the  institutions,  the  ideas  which 
are  dear  to  us,  be  strongly  established  in  the  bosom  of  facts, 
of  the  facts  of  all  time;  let  the  trace  of  them  be  everywhere 
found;  let  them  everywhere  reappear  in  our  history.  They 
will  thence  derive  force,  and  we  ourselves  dignity;  for  a  na- 
tion has  higher  esteeiu  for  itself,  and  has  greater  pride  in 
itself,  when  it  can  thus,  in  a  long  series  of  ages,  prolong  its 
destiny  and  its  sentiments. 

Lastly,  another  advantage,  an  advantage  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent nature,  but  no  less  considerable,  must  result  to  us  from 
impartiality  towards  the  middle  ages,  and  from  an  attentive 
and  familiar  contemplation  of  that  epoch. 

That  the  social  reform  which  is  brought  about  in  our  times, 
under  our  eyes,  is  immense,  no  man  of  sense  can  deny.  Never 
were  human  relations  regulated  with  more  justice,  never  has 
the  result  been  a  more  general  well-being. 

Not  only  is  social  reform  great,  but  1  am  convinced  that  a 
correspondent  moral  reform  has  also  been  accomplished;  that, 
perhaps,  at  no  epoch  has  there  been,  upon  the  whole,  so  much 
propriety  in  human  life,  so  many  men  living  regularly,  that 
never  has  less  public  force  been  necessary  to  repress  individual 
wills.  Practical  morality,  I  am  convinced,  has  made  almost 
as  much  progress  as  the  well-being  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

But  under  another  point  of  view  we  have,  I  think,  much 
to  gain,  and  we  are  justly  reproachable.     We  have  lived  for 
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fifty  years  under  the  influence  of  general  ideas,  more  and 
more  accredited  and  powerful,  under  the  weight  of  formi- 
dable, almost  indescribable  events.  Thence  has  resulted  a 
certain  weakness,  a  certain  effeminacy  in  minds  and  in  cha- 
racters. Indiyidual  wills  and  convictions  want  energy  and 
confidence  in  themselves.  They  think  with  a  common 
opinion,  they  obey  a  general  impulse,  they  give  way  to  an 
external  necessity.  Whether  to  resist  or  to  act,  each  has 
but  little  idea  of  his  own  strength,  little  confidence  in  his 
own  thoughts.  The  individuality,  in  a  word,  the  inward 
and  personal  energy  of  man,  is  weak  and  timid.  Amidst 
the  progress  of  general  liberty,  men  seem  to  have  lost  the 
proud  sentiment  of  their  own  liberty. 

Such  were  not  the  middle  ages;  the  social  condition  of 
those  ages  was  deplorable;  human  morality  very  inferior, 
according  to  what  is  told  us,  to  that  of  our  times.  But  in 
men,  individuality  was  strong — ^will,  energetic. 

There  were  then  few  general  ideas  which  governed  all 
minds,  few  events  which,  in  all  parts  of  the  territory,  in  all 
situations,  weighed  upon  characters.  The  individual  dis- 
played himself  upon  his  own  account,  according  to  his  own 
indination,  irregularly,  and  with  confidence;  the  moral 
nature  of  man  appeared  here  and  there  with  all  its  ambition, 
all  its  energy.  A  spectacle  not  only  dramatic  and  attractive, 
but  instructive  and  useful;  which  offers  us  nothing  to  regret, 
nothing  to  imitate,  but  much  to  learn  from,  were  it  only  by 
constantly  recalling  our  attention  to  that  wherein  we  are  de- 
ficient, by  showing  us  what  a  man  may  do  when  he  knows 
how  to  believe  and  to  will. 

Sach  merits  certainly  will  justify  the  care  which  we  shall 
take  in  our  study;  and  it  will,  I  hope,  be  seen,  that  in  being 
just,  fully  just  towards  this  great  epoch,  there  is  for  us  no 
danger  and  some  benefit. 
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SECOND  LECTURE. 

STecessity  for  studying  the  progressive  formation  of  the  feudal  system — It  is 
often  forgotten  that  social  facts  form  themselves  but  slowly,  and  in 
forming  themselves-  undergo  many  vicissitudes — Analysis  of  the  feudal 
system  in  its  essential  elements.  They  are  three  in  number :  1.  The 
nature  of  territorial  property ;  2.  Amalgamation  of  sovereignty  and  pro- 
perty ;  3.  Hierarchical  organization  of  the  feudal  association — State  of 
territorial  property  fiom  the  5th  to  the  10th  century — Origin  and  meaning 
of  the  word  feodum — It  is  synonymous  with  henefidum — History  of 
benefices,  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  century — Examination  of  the  system 
of  Montesquieu  concerning  the  legal  gradation  of  the  duration  of  bene- 
fices— Causes  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  benefices — Almost  all 
landed  property  became  feudal. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  feudal  period  embraces  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Before  entering 
upon  it,  before  studying  it  in  itself  and  according  to  the 
plan  which  I  have  drawn  out,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
have  some  distinct  idea  of  the  origins  of  feudalism;  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  follow  it,  and  to  present  it  to  our  minds  in  all 
the  various  phases  of  its  progressive  formation,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  tenth  century. 

I  intentionally  say,  its  progressive  formation.  No  great 
fact,  no  social  state,  makes  its  appearance  complete  and  at  once; 
it  is  formed  slowly,  successively;  it  is  the  result  of  a  multi- 
tude of  different  facts,  of  different  dates  and  origins,  wliich 
modify  and  combine  themselves  in  a  thousand  ways  before 
constituting  a  whole  presenting  itself  in  a  clear  and  sys- 
tematic form,  receiving  a  special  name  and  standing  through 
a  long  life. 

This  is  so  simple,  so  evident  a  truth,  that,  at  first  sight,  it 
seems  useless  to  call  it  to  mind;  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  do 
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80,  for  it  has  been  and  is  constantly  forgotten.  An  historical 
epoch  is  generally  studied  when  it  has  ceased,  a  social  con- 
dition when  it  has  disappeared.  It  is,  then,  in  their  entirety, 
under  their  complete  and  definitive  form  that  that  epoch 
and  that  condition  are  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server or  the  historian.  He  is  easily  led  to  suppose  that  it 
has  always  been  thus;  ho  easily  forgets  that  those  facts, 
which  he  contemplates  in  all  their  development,  commenced, 
increased,  and  while  increasing  underwent  numerous  meta- 
morphoses; and  he  proposes  to  see,  and  everjrwhere  seeks  them, 
such  as  he  knew  and  conceived  them  at  the  time  of  their  full 
maturity. 

Numerous  and  various  errors  arise  from  this  inclina- 
tion, in  the  history  even  of  beings  whose  unity  and  whose 
permanence  is  the  greatest  and  most  visible  in  the  history 
of  men.  Why  are  there  so  many  contradictions  and  im- 
certainties  concerning  the  character  and  moral  destinies  of 
Mahomet,  of  Cromwell,  or  of  Napoleon?  Why  those  pro- 
blems concerning  their  sincerity  or  hypocrisy,  their  egoism 
or  patriotism?  Because  people  want  to  see  them,  as  it  were, 
simultaneously,  and  as  having  co-existent  in  them  dispositions 
and  ideas  which  were  successively  developed;  because  they 
forget  that,  without  losing  their  essential  identity,  they  greatly 
and  constantly  changed;  that  the  vicissitudes  of  tiieir  ex- 
ternal destiny  corresponded  to  internal  revolutions,  often 
unseen  by  their  contemporaries,  but  real  and  powerful.  If 
they  followed  them  step  by  step,  from  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  world  until  their  death,  if  they  were  present 
at  that  secret  work  of  their  moral  nature  amidst  the  mobility 
and  activity  of  their  life,  they  would  perceive  many  of  those 
incoherences,  those  absurdities  which  surprise  them,  disap- 
pear, or  at  least  become  attenuated;  and  then  only  would 
they  truly  know  and  understand  them. 

If  it  be  thus  in  the  history  of  individual  beings,  the  most 
simple  of  all,  and  whose  duration  is  so  short,  with  how  modi 
more  reason  is  it  in  the  history  of  societies,  of  those  general 
,  facts,  so  vast,  so  complex,  and  which  extend  through  so 
many  centuries!  It  is  here  especially  that  there  is  danger 
of  overlooking  the  variety  of  origins,  the  complication  and 
slo>vne88  of  formation.  We  have  a  striking  example  of  this 
in  the    matter  which   occupies  us.      Few    historical  pro- 
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biems  have  been  more  differentij  and  eagerly  debated  than 
tiiat  as  to  when  and  how  the  feudal  system  commenced.  To 
speak  only  of  French  scholars  and  publicists,  Chantereau- 
Lefevre,  Salvaing,  Brussel,  de  Boulainvilliers,  Dubos,  Mably, 
Montesquieu,  and  many  others:  each  forms  a  different  idea  of 
it.  Whence  arises  this  diversity?  It  is  that  they  have 
almost  all  proposed  to  find  the  feudal  system  entire  even  in 
its  very  cradle,  to  find  it  such  as  they  see  it  is  at  the  epoch  of 
its  full  devdopment.  Feudalism  has,  as  it  were,  entered  at 
once  into  their  mind;  and  it  is  in  this  condition,  at  this  stage 
of  its  history,  that  they  have  everywhere  sought  it.  And  as, 
notwithstanding,  each  of  them  has  applied  himself  more  par- 
ticiilariy  to  such  and  such  a  characteristic  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  has  made  it  to  consist  in  one  particular  element 
rather  than  another,  they  have  been  led  into  immensely  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  the  epoch  and  mode  of  its  formation;  ideas 
which  may  be  easily  rectified  and  reconciled  as  soon  as 
people  will  consent  not  to  forget  that  feudalism  took 
five  centuries  in  forming,  and  that  its  numerous  elements, 
during  this  long  epoch,  belong  to  very  different  elements  and 
origins. 

It  is  according  to  this  idea,  and  never  losing  sight  of  it, 
that  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  its  progressive 
formation,  rapidly  and  as  a  preparation  to  the  study  of 
feudalisim  itself. 

To  succeed  in  this,  it  is  necessary — first,  to  determine  the 
principal  facts,  the  essential  elements  of  this  social  condition; 
I  mean  the  facts  which  properly  constitute  it,  and  distinguish 
it  from  all  others.  Secondly,  to  follow  these  facts  through 
their  successive  transformations,  each  isolately  and  in  itself, 
and  in  the  junctions  and  combinations  which  at  the  end  of  five 
centuries  resulted  in  feudalism. 

The  essential  facts,  the  constituent  elements  of  the  feudal 
system,  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  three. 

1.  The  particular  nature  of  territorial  property,  real,  full, 
hereditary,  and  yet  derived  from  a  superior,  imposing  certain 
personal  obligations  on  its  possessor,  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  * 
in  a  word,  wanting  in  that  complete  independence  which  is 
now  its  characteristic. 

2.  The  amalgamation  of  sovereignty  with  property,  I 
mean  the  attribution  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  over  all  the 
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inhabitantfi  of  that  noil,  of  tho  wholo  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
those  rightH  which  constitute  what  we  now  call  «overeignt7» 
and  which  are  now  potftfCHMcd  only  by  the  government^  the 
public  power. 

3.  1'he  hierarchical  MyHtcm  of  Icgirilative,  judicial,  military 
inBtitutionH,  wliich  united  the  poMHesHorH  of  fiefs  among  them* 
selves,  and  formed  tliem  into  a  general  society. 

These,  if  I  am  not  nnstalien,  are  tho  truly  essential  and 
constitutive  facts  of  feudalism.  It  would  be  easy  to  resolve 
it  into  a  larger  numbcsr  of  elements,  to  assign  to  it  a  greater 
numU'.r  of  characterinticH;  but  these,  I  tliink,  are  the  prin- 
cipal,  and  contain  all  the  otliers.  I  sliall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  them,  and  sum  tliem  up  by  saying,  that  properly  to 
comprehend  the  progressivo  development  of  feudalism, we  have 
to  studv:  first,  the  history  of  territorial  property,  that  is,  the 
state  of  lands;  He<*xmdly,  tlieliistory  of  sovereignty  and  of  the 
social  state,  that  is,  tlie  stnte  of  persons;  thirdly,  the  history 
of  the  |)oittieal  system,  that  is,  tlio  state  of  institutions, 

I  enter  at  once  into  tlie  matter;  the  history  of  territorial 
pro})ertv  will  now  occupy  us. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  tenth  c(!ntury,  wlien  feudalism  was  de- 
flnitively  constituted,  its  territorial  el<;ment,  as  you  know, 
bore  tlie  name  i^i  fief  {ftodumyftnduni).  A  writer  replete 
with  sense  and  learning,  HrusMjl,  in  his  Examan  de  Pusage 
general  den  Fiefs  mix  11,  13,  et  14  sihlei,  says,  that  the 
Vfonl  fief  (feodum)  <lid  not  origiimlly  mean  the  land  itself, 
the  body  of  the  domain,  but  only  what  in  feudal  language  is 
calh^d  the  tenure  of  the  land,  that  is,  its  relation  of  dependence 
towards  such  or  such  a  suss<!ruin: 

"  Thus,"  says  he,  "  wluui  king  Louis  lo  Jeune  notifies  by 
a  charter  of  the  y(^ar  1 1()7,  that  (tount  ilenry  of  Champagne 
has  grante<l  i\u\/irfoii  Savegny  to  Bartholomew,  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  it  is  only  to  be  un<lerrttoo<l  from  this,  that  count 
Ilenry  ha<l  granted  the  (lepen<!enee  of  Savegny  to  the  bishop 
of  Ik'auvais;  so  that  this  land  whi(!h  had  hitherto  been  held 
imnuuliately  from  the  count  of  Chumpngne  was  thenceforward 
^nly  to  hold  of  him  as  a  sub-flef." 

I  think  thiit  HruHM<d  is  mistaktui.  It  is  very  improbable 
that  the  nanie.  of  feudal  proi)erty  meant  at  first  only  tho 
quality,  tin*,  attribute  of  that  property,  nnd  not  the  thing  itself. 
When  tlie  first  lands  which  became  iiefs  were  given,  it  waa 
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not  suzeraintj  alone  which  was  conferred;  the  donors  evidently 
gave  the  land  itself.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  feudal 
BjBtem  and  its  ideas  had  gained  some  firmness  and  develop- 
ment, then  they  might  have  distinguished  the  tenure  of  the 
domain,  have  given  one  apart  from  the  other,  and  designated 
it  hy  a  particidar  word.  It  may  be  that  at  this  epoch  the 
woid  fiefwRS  often  used  for  the  tenure,  independently  of  the 
body  of  the  land.  But  such  could  not  have  been  the  primi- 
tive meaning  oi feodum;  the  domain  and  the  tenure  were  surely 
originally  confounded  in  language  as  in  fact. 

However  this  may  be,  the  word  is  only  found  at  a  late 
period  in  the  documents  of  our  history.  It  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  a  charter  of  Charles  le  Gros,  in  884.  It  is  there 
r^)eated  three  times,  and  almost  at  the  same  epoch  it  is  also 
met  with  elsewhere.  Its  etymology  is  uncertain;  many  have 
been  assigned  to  it.  I  shall  point  out  but  two  of  them,  as 
those  alone  which  I  consider  probable.  According  to  some 
(and  this  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  French  jurisconsults, 
of  Cujas  among  others),  the  wordfeodum  is  of  Latin  origin; 
it  comes  from  tiiie  word^esy  and  means  the  land  in  consi- 
deration of  which  people  were  bound  to  fidelity  towards  a 
suzerain.  According  to  others,  and  especially  according  to 
Grerman  writersj  feodum  is  of  German  origin,  and  comes  from 
two  ancient  words,  of  which  one  has  disappeared  from  the 
German  languages,  while  the  other  still  exists  in  many,  par- 
ticularly in  the  English,  from  the  word  fe,  fee,  reward,  re- 
compence,  and  from  the  radical  od,  property,  goods,  posses- 
sion; so  thsX  feodum  means  a  property  given  in  recompence, 
by  way  of  pay  or  reward. 

The  Germanic  origin  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  than 
the  Latin  origin:  first,  because  of  the  very  construction  of 
the  word,  and  next,  because  that,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
introduced  into  our  territory,  it  was  from  Germany  that 
it  came;  lastly,  because,  in  our  ancient  Latin  documents, 
this  kind  of  property  bears  a  different  name — that  of  benC' 
ficium.  The  word  beneficium  very  frequently  occurs  in 
our  historical  documents  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century, 
and  these  evidently  indicate  the  same  condition  of  territorial 
property  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  took  the 
name  oi feodum.  For  a  long  time  after  this  epoch,  the  two 
words  are  synonymous;  so  that  in  the  very  charter  referred 
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to,  of  Charles  le  Gros,  down  to  a  charter  of  the  empexoBr 
Frederic  I.,  of  1162,  feodum  and  heneficium  are  used  indif— 
ferentlj. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
feoda  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  that  of  the  heneficia.  What  we  say  of  benefices  wiJl 
apply  to  fiefs,  because  the  two  words,  at  different  dates,  are 
the  expression  of  the  same  fact. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  our  history,  immediately  afber 
the  invasion  and  establishment  of  the  Grermans  upon  Gallic 
soil,  we  find  benefices  appear.  This  kind  of  territorial 
property  is  contradistinguished  from  another,  which  bears 
the  name  of  alodium.  The  word  alod,  cdodxum,  means  an 
estate  which  the  possessor  holds  of  no  one,  which  imposed  no 
obligation  upon  lum  towards  any  one. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  first  freeholds  were 
lands  which,  under  various  forms,  and  without  general  or 
systematic  division,  were  appropriated  amongst  themselves 
by  the  conquering  Germans,  Franks,  Burgundians,  or  Visi- 
goths, at  the  time  of  their  establishment.  These  were 
entirely  independent;  they  were  gained  by  conquest,  by  lot, 
not  from  a  superior.  They  were  called  alod,  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  some,  lot,  chance;  according  to  others,  full, 
independent  property,  (Al-od.) 

The  word  beneficium,  on  the  contrary,-  meant  from  its  origin 
(it  is  on  the  very  face  of  it)  an  estate  received  from  a  superior 
by  way  of  recompence,  of  favour,  and  which  required  certain 
duties  and  services  towards  him.  You  know  that  the  German 
chiefs,  to  attract  or  attach  their  companions  to  them,  made 
them  presents  of  arms,  of  horses,  supported  them  and  main- 
tained them  in  their  train.  The  gifts  of  estates,  the  bene* 
fices,  succeeded,  or  at  least  were  added  to  presents  of  move- 
ables. But  thence  there  was  to  result,  and  in  fact  soon  did 
result,  a  considerable  change  in  the  relations  between  the 
chief  and  his  companions.  The  presents  of  arms,  horses, 
banquets,  retained  the  companions  around  the  chief,  and 
made  them  lead  a  life  in  common.  The  gifts  of  estates,  on 
the  contrary,  were  an  infallible  cause  of  separation.  Among 
the  men  to  whom  their  chiefs  gave  benefices,  many  soon 
wished  to  establish  themselves  upon  those  benefices,  to  live 
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^Bc  upon  thdbr  own  estates,  there  to  become  in  their  turn  the 
^^tre  of  a  small  society.  Thus,  by  their  very  nature,  the 
^^w  gifts  of  the  chief  to  his  companions  dispersed  the  band, 
^lld  changed  the  principles  as  well  as  the  forms  of  the  society. 

There  was  a  second  difference,  fertile  in  results:  the  quan- 
tity of  arms,  horses,  in  a  word,  of  personal  presents,  which  a 
chief  might  make  to  his  men  was  unlimited.  It  was  a  matter  of 
pillage;  a  new  expedition  always  procured  the  means  of  giving. 
It  could  not  be  so  with  presents  of  estates.  There  was  doubt- 
less much  to  share  in  the  Roman  empire,  but  still  the  mine  was 
not  inexhaustible;  and  when  a  chief  had  given  away  the  lands 
<^  a  country  where  he  was  fixed,  he  had  nothing  more  to 
give,  in  order  to  gain  other  companions,  unless  by  constantly 
recommencing  the  wandering  life,  by  constantly  changiug 
residence  and  country,  a  habit  which  gradually  disappeared. 
Thence  a  twofold  fact  is  everywhere  visible,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  ninth  century.  On  the  one  hand,  the  constant  efforts 
of  the  givers  of  benefices  to  resume  them  when  it  suited  them, 
and  to  make  them  a  means  of  acquiring  other  companions; 
on  the  other,  the  equally  constant  effort  of  the  beneficiaries 
to  insure  themselves  the  full  and  unalterable  possession  of  the 
estates,  and  to  free  themselves  from  their  obligations  towards 
the  chief  from  whom  they  held  them,  but  with  whom  they  no 
longer  lived,  and  whose  whole  fate  they  no  longer  shared. 

From  this  twofold  effort  there  resulted  a  continual  insta- 
bility in  properties  of  this  kind.  Some  resumed  them, 
others  retained  them  by  force,  and  all  accused  each  other  of 
usurpation. 

Tliis  was  the  fact;  but  what  was  the  right?  what  was  the 
legal  condition  of  benefices,  and  of  the  tie  formed  between 
the  givers  and  the  receivers?  Let  us  see  the  system  of 
most  political  historians,  especially  of  Montesquieu,  Robert- 
son, and  Mably. 

They  think  the  benefices  were:  1,  entirely  revocable;  the 
giver  could  take  them  back  when  he  pleased;  2,  temporary, 
conceded  for  a  fixed  time,  a  year,  five  years,  ten  years;  3,  for 
life,  granted  during  the  life  of  the  beneficiary;  4,  lastly, 
hereditary.  Arbitrary  revocability,  temporary  concession,  life 
possession,  and  hereditary  property,  such,  in  their  opinions, 
are  the  four  conditions  through  which  beneficiary  property 
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passed  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century;  such  was  the  pro* 
gression  of  facts  from  the  conquest  to  the  complete  establish' 
ment  of  feudalism. 

I  think  this  system  is  alike  controverted  by  historical  tes- 
timonies and  by  moral  probabilities.  And  first,  how  can  we 
conceive  to  ourselves  the  absolute,  arbitrary  revocability  of 
benefices.  In  the  expression  alone,  there  is  something  repug- 
nant to  the  very  nature  of  human  relations.  Unless  tiiiose 
relations  be  the  work  of  force,  as  is  the  case  between  master 
and  slave,  the  prisoner  of  war  and  the  conqueror,  it  is  not 
probable,  it  is  not  possible,  that  all  the  advantage,  all  the 
right  should  belong  to  only  one  of  the  interested  parties. 
How  could  a  free  man,  a  warrior,  who  voluntarily  united  him- 
self to  a  chief,  have  subjected  himself  to  this  condition,  that 
the  chief  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  regard  to  him,  and,  for 
example,  take  from  him  to-morrow,  without  motive,  of  his 
mere  whim,  the  domain  which  he  has  given  him  to-day?  In 
the  voluntary  relations  of  free  creatures,  whatever  the  in- 
equality may  be,  there  is  always  a  certain  reciprocity,  ceirtain 
mutual  conditions;  a  priori,  entire  and  arbitrary  revocability, 
cannot  have  been,  at  any  epoch,  the  legal  and  recognised  state 
of  benefices. 

Historical  testimonies  agree  with  moral  probabilities.  Let 
us  see  in  what  terms  Montesquieu  describes  the  system,  and 
upon  what  text  he  founds  it : 

''It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  at  first  fiefs  were  re- 
vocable. We  see  in  Gregory  of  Tours  that  there  was  taken 
from  Sunegisile  and  Galloman,  all  which  they  held  from 
the  fisc,  and  that  they  had  only  left  to  them  what  they 
held  in  property.^  Gontran,  raising  his  nephew  Childebert 
to  the  throne,  had  a  secret  conference  with  him,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  those  to  whom  he  should  give  fiefs  and  those  from 
whom  he  should  take  them  away.^  In  a  formula  of  Marculf, 
the  king  gives  in  exchange,  not  only  benefices  which  his 
son  held,  but  also  those  which  another  had  held.^  The  law 
of  the  Lombards  contradistinguishes  benefices  from  property.* 
Historians,  formulae,  the  codes  of  different  barbarous  nations, 

»  L.  ix.,  c.  n8.  •  L.  vii.,  c.  33.  »  L.  i.,  f.  30. 

*  L.  iii.,  tit.  8,  33. 
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all  the  monmnents  which  remain  to  us,  are  unanimous. 
Lastly,  those  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Fiefs,  ^  inform  us  tliat 
at  first  the  lords  could  withdraw  them  at  will,  then  they 
were  assured  for  a  year,  and  aflerwards  they  were  given  for 
life.'*« 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  authority,  that  of  the  Book 
of  Fiefis,  of  which  I  shall  immediately  speak,  it  is  evident 
that  all  these  texts  prove  a  fact,  and  not  a  law,  the  actual, 
not  the  legal  condition  of  benefices.  Doubtless  the  king, 
or  any  giver  of  benefices  who  found  himself  more  powerf^ 
than  the  receiver,  took  back  his  gifts  when  he  felt  the  desire 
or  need. 

The  instability,  the  violent  struggle  was  incessant :  but 
that  it  was  the  legal  state  of  this  kind  of  property,  that  the 
possessors  of  fiefs  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  givers  to  take 
them  back  when  they  pleased,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  beneficiaries  everywhere  exclaim- 
ing against  the  iniquity  of  such  spoliation,  and  maintaining 
that  the  benefices  should  only  be  taken  from  them  when 
they,  on  their  side,  were  wanting  in  the  promised  faith,  when 
they  had  been  unfaithful  towards  the  patron  of  whom  they 
held  them.  On  condition  of  the  fidelity  of  the  beneficiary, 
the  possession  of  the  benefice  should  be  stable  and  peacable: 
that  is  the  law,  the  moral  rule  established  in  minds.  I  will 
select  a  few  texts  out  of  a  hundred: 

"  Let  all  which  has  been  given  to  a  church,  to  the  priests, 
or  to  any  other  person,  by  the  munificence  of  the  said  princes 
of  glorious  memory,  rest  fixedly  with  them."* 

*'  If  any  land  be  taken  from  any  one,  without  fault  on  his 
party  let  it  be  returned  to  him."* 

"  Charles  the  Great  suffered  no  lord,  from  any  impulse  of 
anger,  to  ^withdraw  his  benefices  from  his  vassal  without 
reason."^ 

"  We  will  that  our  faithful  hold  as  settled  that  no  person 
henceforward,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition  he  be,  shall  be 

'  L.  i.,  tit.  1.  '  Esprit  des  LoiSj  1.  xxx.,  c.  16. 

'  Balaze,  Recueil  des  Capitulaires,  vol.  i.,  col.  8.  Ordonnance  of 
Clotaire,  Ist  or  2nd. 

*  Bal.,  vol.  i.,  col.  34;  Treaty  of  Andelot,  in  587. 

*  Vie  de  Charlemagne y  bj  Eginhard. 
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robbed  or  despoiled  of  his  benefices  by  our  arbitrary  will,  or 
by  the  artifice  or  ui^ust  avidity  of  any  other  person  without 
a  just  judgment  dictated  by  equity  and  reason."' 

With  regard  to  the  Book  of  Fiefs,  drawn  up  at  a  far  poste- 
rior epoch,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  hj    \ 
the  jurisconsults  of  the  time,  it  most  probably  committed 
the  same  error  as  Montesquieu  :  it  converted  the  fact  into  a 
law. 

The  very  first  step,  then,  of  that  systematic  progressioft 
which  it  is  said  the  beneficiary  property  observed  in  its  de- 
velopment, bears  no  inquiry.  I  pass  to  the  second.  Did  it 
for  some  time  assume  the  legal  form  of  a  concession  with  a 
fixed  term,  a  kind  of  bailment  or  farming? 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  there  is  something  in  the  yezy 
nature  of  such  a  concession  which  is  repugnant  to  a  social 
state  so  irregular  and  violent  as  that  of  the  times  of  which  we 
speak.  Contracts  for  a  fixed  term,  for  precise  conditions^ 
and  of  short  duration,  are  delicate  combinations,  difficult  to 
get  observed,  which  can  only  be  put  in  practice  in  adyanced 
and  well  regulated  societies,  and  where  there  exists  a  power 
capable  of  enforcing  their  execution.  If  we  look  closely  into 
the  civil  life  of  barbaric  nations,  or  nations  bordering  upon 
barbarism,  if  we  run  our  eye  over  the  Formulae  of  Marcnlf^ 
almost  all  the  agreements  which  we  find  there  are  either  of  a 
prompt,  immediate  execution,  or  concluded  for  perpetuity,  or 
at  least  for  life.  We  find  very  few  ajrreements  for  a  limited 
time;  such  agreements  are  more  complicated,  and  they  would 
be  deficient  in  guarantees.  Guarantees  also  would  have  been 
wanting  to  temporary  benefices;  and,  the  term  of  concession 
arrived,  the  giver  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  regaining 
possession  of  his  domain. 

We  however  find,  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century, 
benefices  which  appear  temporary.  Their  origin,  I  think, 
was  this: 

In  the  Roman  legislation,  the  gratuitous  concession  of  the 
usufruct  of  a  property  for  a  limited,  and  generally  a  short 
time,  was  caUed  precarium.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
the  churches  often  leased  out  their  properties  for  a  fixed 
rent,  by  a  contract  also  called  precarium^  the  term  of  which 

>  Capit,  dc  Charles  le  Chauvcj  in  844  ;  Bal.,  vol.  ii.,  col.  0. 
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was  commonlj  one  year.  In  some  instances,  doubtless  to 
insure  the  protection  or  divert  the  hostilitj  of  a  neighbour- 
ing  power,  a  church  gratuitously  conceded  to  him  tliis  tern* 
porary  enjoyment  of  some  domain.  In  some  instances,  also, 
the  concessionary,  availing  himself*  of  his  power,  did  not  pay 
the  agreed  rent,  and  yet  retained  the  concession.  Undoubtedly 
the  use  or  abuse  of  these  precariOf  or  temporary  benefices  o£ 
church  property,  were  frequent  enough;  for,  in  the  course  of 
the  seventh  century,  we  find  the  kings  and  mayors  of  the 
palace  employing  their  credit,  or  rather  their  authority,  with 
the  churches,  to  obtain  usufructs  of  this  kind  for  their  clients: 
"  At  the  reconunendation  of  the  illustrious  Ebroin,  mayor  of 
the  palace,  the  said  John  obtained  from  the  monastery  of 
St.  Denis  the  domain  called  Tabemiactttn,  by  precarious 
tenure."^  When  Charles  Martel  seized  a  portion  of  the 
domains  of  the  church  to  distribute  tliem  among  his  warriors, 
the  church  exclaimed  against  the  sacrilege,  the  spoliation,  and 
she  had  good  right  so  to  do.  Pepin,  become  chief  of  the 
Franks,  needed  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  church;  she  de- 
manded her  domains.  But  how  to  return  them  to  her?  It 
would  be  necessary  to  dispossess  men  of  whom  Pepin  had 
even  more  need  than  he  hod  of  the  church,  and  who  would 
more  efficaciously  defend  themselves.  To  extricate  himself 
from  this  embairassment,  Pepin  and  his  brother  Carlomon 
decreed  the  following  capituloiy: 

"  With  the  consent  of  the  servants  of  God  and  of  the 
Christian  people,  and  because  of  the  wars  which  threaten  us, 
and  the  attacks  of  nations  which  surround  us,  we  have  decided 
that,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  warriors,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  indulgence  of  Grod,  we  shall  retain  for  some  time,  as 
precaria,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  rent,  a  portion  of 
the  properties  of  the  churches;  on  this  condition,  that  each 
year  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietary  church  or  monas- 
tery one  soliduSf  that  is  to  say,  twelve  deniers  for  each  farm; 
and  that  if  he  who  enjoys  the  said  property  die,  the  church 
shall  re-enter  into  possession.  If  we  are  constrained  to  it  by 
necessity  and  so' order  it,  the  precarium  shall  be  renewed, 
and  a  second  shall  be  drawn  up.  But  let  them  heed  that 
the  churches  or  monasteries  whose  properties  shall  be  thus 

*  JRecueil  des  Historiens  dc  France,  vol.  v.,  p.  701. 
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lent  in  precario  do  not  suffer  want:  if  that  happenSi  let  the 
church  and  the  house  of  Ood  be  again  put  in  full  poesesnon 
of  their  property."^ 

Here  you  perceive  between  the  church  and  the  new  poi* 
sessors  of  her  domains  there  is  a  kind  of  transference  placed 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  king.  Pepin  indeed,  and  his 
first  successors,  took  much  trouble  to  make  it  observed;  their 
capitularies  incessantly  order  men  to  pay  tlie  rent  due  to  the 
churches,  or  to  give  up  the  domains,  or  to  renew  the  precaria. 
Most  of  these  domains,  as  you  may  suppose,  were  never  given 
up,  and  the  rent  was  very  irregularly  paid.  Thence,  how- 
over,  arose  temporary  benefices,  lands  held  for  a  fixed  time^ 
generally  for  five  years.  But  this  fact  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  legal  state  of  beneficiary  property  in  general,  as  one  of 
the  degrees  through  which  it  passed.  It  is  rather  on  accident, 
a  special  form  of  certain  benefices;  and  a  very  unimportant 
form,  for  the  conditions  which  it  imposed  were  scarcely  ever 
respected. 

From  being  temporary,  it  is  said,  benefices  became  of  life 
duration:  this  is  tlieir  tliird  degree.  It  is  far  more  than  a 
degree  in  their  history  —  it  is  their  veritable,  primitive, 
habitual  state,  the  common  character  of  this  kind  of  concea* 
sion.  It  was  thus  willed  by  the  very  nature  of  the  rela* 
tions  which  benefices  were  destined  to  perpetuate.  Before 
the  invasion,  when  the  Gennans  wandered  upon  the  Roman 
frontiers,  the  relation  between  tlie  chief  and  the  companions 
was  purely  personal.  The  companion  assuredly  engaged 
neither  his  family  nor  his  race;  he  engnged  only  lumMlf. 
After  the  establishment,  and  when  the  Germans  had  passed 
from  the  wandering  life  to  the  state  of  proprietors,  it  still 
continued  the  same;  the  tie  between  the  giver  and  the 
beneficiary  was  still  considered  personal  and  for  life;  the 
benefice  must  have  been  so  too.  Most  of  the  documents  of 
the  epoch,  in  fact,  expressly  say  as  much,  or  take  it  for 
granted.  I  shall  cite  but  a  few  texts  of  various  dates,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century;  they  will  place  the  matter 
beyond  doubt. 

In  58/S,  **  Wandelin,  who  had  brought  up  the  young  king, 

1  Capit,  du  i^>j  Carloman^  iu  7-13  ;  Ual.,  vol.  i.,  col.  IMK 
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!    Cliildebert,  died;   all  the  property  which  he  had  received 
from  the  fisc  returned  to  the  fisc." ' 

In  660,  under  Theodoric,  king  of  Austrasia,  '^  after  the 
death  of  Warratun,  who  had  enjoyed  it,  the  domain  called 
Latiniacum  returns  to  our  fisc."  ^ 

In  694,  under  Childebert  II.,  "  the  domain  called  Naprini' 
acumf  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  illustrious  Fannichius,  re- 
turned to  our  fisc  after  his  death."^ 

"  Let  those  who  hold  a  benefice  from  us  be  careful  to  im- 
prove it."  * 

"  Whoever  holds  a  benefice  from  us  must  take  care,  as 
much  as  may  he  done  with  the  aid  of  Gody  that  none  of  the 
slaves  which  form  part  of  it  die  from  hunger,  and  must  not 
sell  the  products  of  the  soil  on  his  own  account,  until  he  has 
provided  for  their  subsistence."  ^ 

"  In  889,  king  Eudes  conferred  a  domain  upon  Ricabod,  his 
vassal,  in  benefice  and  usufruct,  with  this  clause,  that  if 
Ricabod  had  a  son,  the  benefice  should  pass  to  that  son,  but 
only  for  his  life."® 

Neither,  then,  is  this  a  crisis  of  the  development  of  bene- 
ficiary property,  a  degree  through  which  it  passed;  it  was  its 
general  and  primitive  condition. 

At  all  epochs,  however,  amidst  life  benefices  we  find 
hereditary  benefices.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at 
this;  and  the  so  prompt  tendency  to  hereditary  possession  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  history  of  benefices  is  not  to  be  solely 
attributed  to  the  avidity  of  the  possessors:  it  arose  from  the 
very  nature  of  territorial  possession.  Succession  was  its 
normal,  almost  necessary  state,  the  end  towards  which  it 
tended,  even  from  its  birth.  Out  of  many  reasons,  I  shall 
mention  but  two.  From  the  time  that  a  man  possesses  and  im- 
proves an  estate,  whatever  the  manner  of  his  possession  or  of 
his  improvement,  he  employs  upon  it  means  which  he  does  not 
draw  from  the  soil,  but  from  himself;  by  the  labours  which 
he  spends  upon  it,  by  the  buildings  with  which  he  covers  it, 
he  adds  a  certain  value  to  the  estate,  and,  to  speak  in  the 

»  Gregoirc  de  Tours,  1.  >'iii.,  c.  22. 

*  Mabillon,  de  Re  DiplomaticA,  1.  vi.,  p.  471. 
»  Mabillon,  p.  476. 

*  Capit.  de  Charlemagney  in  813  ;  Bal.,  t.  i.,  col.  .')07. 

»  Ibid.,  a.  794 ;  Bal.,  t.  i.,  col.  204.  «  Mabillon,  xU  sup.,  p.  5j6. 
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pref^ent  language  of  political  economj,  he  iiiTesta  therein  i 
certain  capital,  which,  if  he  at  any  time  leaves,  he  cuMt 
entirely   nor  conveniently   carry    away  —  a   capital   trbkb 
becomes  more  or  less  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  wUdi 
cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  it.     Thence  ariaea^  and  by 
the  instincts  of  reason  and  justice,  a  certain  natural  tendencj 
of  all  territorial  property  to  l^ecome  hereditary;  a  tendency 
especially  fK>werful  when  society,  still  rude,  knows  not  how  to 
estimate  the  value  which  the  posnessor  who  is  leaving  it  hn 
added  to  the  soil,  and  to  indemnify  him  by  other  means. 

Another  cause  concurrerl  to  the  same  effect.  Except  in  ex- 
traordinary states  of  society,  man  cannot  be  constantly  moving 
about  and  lending  a  wandering  life  in  the  country  which  he  cilb 
his  native  land;  it  is  a  need,  a  moral  inclination  with  luM 
to  fix  liiiiisf^lf  somewhere,  to  plant  himself  in  a  certain  plaoe: 
in  the  bosom  of  the  political  country  a  domestic  country  is 
necessnry  to  him,  to  which  he  may  attach  himself,  where  he 
may  establish  his  family.  It  is  therefore  the  constant  efibrt  of 
the  cultivator,  of  the  possessor,  to  become  perpetual  pro- 
prietor. 

Accordingly,  by  its  very  nature,  and  independently  of  all 
external  circumstance,  beneficiary  property  tended  to  beoone 
hereditary.  This  tendency,  in  fact,  manifests  itself  even  at  the 
very  ori^rin  of  benefices,  and  at  all  epochs,  it  sometimes  attained 
its  end.  The  treaty  of  Andelot,  concluded  in  587,  between 
(^ontran  and  Childebert  II.,  in  speaking  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  queen  Clotilde,  sets  forth: 

'*  Let  the  lands  which  it  pleases  the  queen  to  confer  upon 
any  one  Ixdong  to  him  in  perpetuity,  and  at  no  time  be  taken 
from  him."* 

The  Formula  of  ^(arculf  contain  the  following,  which 
proves  that  hereditary  concession,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  was  a  common  practice. 

**  We  have  concede^l  to  the  illustrious the  domain 

calle<l   .      We  order,  by  the  present  decree,  whidi  is 

always  to  endure,  that  he  shall  keep  the  said  domain  in  per- 
petuity, shall  possess  it  as  proprietor,  and  shall  leave  posses* 
sion  of  it  U)  his  descendants,  or  to  whom  he  will.'^ 

Dating  from  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  concessions  of  this  kind 

♦    >  Btl.,  Tol.  i.,  col.  13.  «  L.  i.,  b.  14. 
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became  frequent;  examples  abound  in  the  diplomas  of  this 
jiriiice  and  of  Charles  le  Chauve.  At  length  the  latter,  in 
877,  formally  recognises  the  hereditability  of  benefices,  and, 
at  the  «id  of  the  ninth  century,  this  was  their  common  and 
prevalent  condition;  as  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the 
occupation  for  life  had  been  the  general  fact. 

Still,  even  at  the  ninth  century,  and  although  hereditary 
r^t  prevafled,  it  was  not  yet  an  evident  law,  nor  was  it 
r^ardled  as  indubitable.  The  following  is  a  fact  which  will 
dearly  show  what  the  state  of  mind  was  in  this  respect: 

In  795,  Charlemagne  had  given  to  a  man  named  John, 
wlio  had  conquered  the  Saracens  in  the  country  of  Barcelona, 
a  domain  called  Fontes,  situated  near  Narbonne,  *'  in  order 
that  the  said  John  and  his  descendants  may  enjoy  it  without 
trouble  or  rent,  as  long  as  they  remain  faithful  to  us  and  to 
our  sons.'*  In  814,  Charlemagne  died;  in  816,  the  same 
John  presented  himself  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire  with  the 
hereditary  donation  which  he  held  from  Charlemagne,  and 
solicited  its  confirmation.  Louis  confirmed  it,  and  added  other 
land,  *^  to  the  end  that  the  said  John,  his  sons,  and  their 
posterity,  may  enjoy  it  in  virtue  of  our  gift."  In  844,  the 
emperor  Louis  and  the  beneficiary  John,  are  dead;  Teut- 
fri^,  son  of  John,  presents  himself  to  Charles  le  Chauve, 
with  the  two  anterior  gifts,  asks  him  to  confirm  them  anew, 
and  Charles  does  so,  "  to  the  end  that  thou  and  thy  posterity 
possess  their  property  without  any  rent." 

Thus,  despite  the  hereditary  right  of  the  title,  whenever 
the  beneficiary  or  the  giver  died,  the  possessor  of  the  bene- 
fice thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  confirmed  in  his 
possession;  so  strongly  was  the  primitive  idea  of  the  per- 
sonality of  this  relation  and  the  right  which  resulted  from  it, 
engraved  upon  minds.^ 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  we  enter  truly  into 
the  feudal  period,  we  no  longer  find  anything  of  the  kind; 
the  right  of  fiefs,  inheritance,  is  no  longer  called  into  doubt 
by  any  one,  it  has  no  longer  any  need  of  confirmation. 

As  I  said,  historical  testimonies  agree  with  moral  proba- 
bilities. Beneficiary  property,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
century,  did  not  pass  through  four  successive  and  regular 

1  Essai  8ur  Fllistoire  de  France,  p.  145. 
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States — arbitrary  revocability,  temporary  concession,  life* 
long,  and  hereditary  concession.  These  four  states  are  met 
with  at  all  epochs.  The  primitive  predominance  of  life  am- 
cession,  and  the  constant  tendency  to  inheritance  which  in  the 
end  triumphed,  these  only  are  the  general  conclusions  which 
may  be  deduced  from  monuments,  the  true  characters  of  the 
transition  from  benefices  to  fiefs. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  transition  was  brought  aboat, 
and  beneficiary  property  became  hereditary  and  stable,  it 
also  became  generaJ — that  is,  territorial  property  almost 
everywhere  took  this  form.  At  first,  you  will  recollect,  there 
was  a  large  number  of  freeholds,  that  is  to  say,  properties 
entirely  independent,  which  were  not  held  from  any  one,  and 
which  owed  nothing  to  any  one.  From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
century,  freehold  property,  without  entirely  disappearing, 
became  gradually  less  extensive,  and  the  beneficiary  condi- 
tion became  the  common  condition  of  territorial  property. 
The  following  are  the  principal  causes  of  this: — 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  the  barbarians  seized 
upon  the  Roman  world,  they  divided  the  territory  into  lots 
more  or  less  considerable,  and  that  each,  taking  one  for  him- 
self, established  himself  upon  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  hap- 
pened. The  chiefs,  the  men  of  importance,  appropriated  a 
large  extent  of  land  to  themselves,  and  most  of  their  com- 
panions, their  men,  continued  to  live  with  them  in  their 
houses,  always  attached  to  their  person.  Freemen,  Franks^ 
Burgundians,  &c.,  living  upon  the  estates  of  others,  is  a  fact 
which  is  met  with  at  every  step  in  the  monuments  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries. 

But  the  inclination  and  desire  for  territorial  property  were 
not  long  in  spreading.  In  proportion  as  the  habits  of  the 
wandering  life  left  them,  a  greater  number  of  men  wished 
to  become  proprietors.  Besides,  money  was  rare;  land,  so  to 
speak,  was  the  most  common,  the  most  disposable  coin;  it 
was  employed  to  repay  all  sorts  of  services.  The  possessors  of 
large  domains  distributed  them  among  their  companions  by 
way  of  payment.  We  read,  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, 

"  Let  any  steward  (villicus)  of  one  of  our  domains,  who 
possesses  a  benefice,  send  a  substitute  into  our  domain  to 
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ovexlook  in  his  stead  the  works  and  all  the  care  of  our 
land.^» 

^  Let  those  of  the  keepers  of  our  horses  {poledrarn),  who 
are  free  men,  and  possess  benefices  in  the  locality  of  their 
emplojment,  live  upon  the  product  of  their  benefices.**  ^ 

And  every  great  proprietor,  ecclesiastic  or  laymau,  Egin« 
hard  or  Charlemagne,  paid  in  this  way  most  of  the  free  men 
whom  he  employed.  Thence  arose  the  rapid  division  of  landed 
property,  and  the  multitude  of  petty  benefices. 

A  second  cause,  usurpation,  also  greatly  increased  their 
number.  Powerful  chiefs,  who  had  taken  possession  of  a 
vast  territory,  had  little  means  of  actually  occupying  and 
preserving  it  from  invasion.  It  was  easy  for  neighbours,  for 
the  first  comer,  to  establish  himself  upon  it,  and  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  such  and  such  part  of  it.  It  so  happened 
in  many  places.  In  the  anonymous  life  of  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire,  we  read: 

'*  In  715,  Charlemagne,  sending  back  his  son  Louis  into 
Aquitaine,  asked  him  how  it  happened  that,  being  a  king,  he 
was  so  parsimonious  as  to  offer  nothing  to  any  one,  not  even  his 
blessing,  unless  it  was  asked  of  him.  Louis  informed  his 
father  that  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  occupying  them- 
selves only  with  their  own  interests,  and  neglecting  the 
public  interests,  the  royal  domains  were  everywhere  •con- 
verted into  private  properties;  hence  it  happened  that  he 
himself  was  king  only  in  name,  and  in  want  almost  of  every- 
thing. Charlemagne  wishing  to  remedy  this  evil,  but  fear- 
ing that  his  son  would  lose  somewhat  of  the  affection  of 
the  great  men,  if  he  were  to  take  again  through  wisdom 
what  he  had  flowed  them  to  usurp  through  improvidence^ 
sent  his  own  messengers  into  Aqliitaine,  Willbert,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  count  Richard,  inspectors  of  the 
royal  domains,  and  ordered  them  to  procure  the  restoration 
to  the  king  of  the  domains  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
him,  which  was  done."  ^ 

And  when,  in  846,  the  bishops  gave  advice  to  Charles  le 
Chanve,  as  to  the  best  means  of  elevating  his  dignity  and 
power :  » 

»  Capit.  ofCliarlemagne,  de  Villis ;  Bal.,  toI.  i.  col.  333. 
■  Ibid.,  c.  338.  *  Hittoriens  de  France,  t.  iy.,  p.  00. 
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"  Many  public  domains/'  say  they  to  him,  "  have 
taken  from  you,  some  by  force,  and  some  by  fraud; 
bocauBc  men  have  made  false  reports,  and  Uf\ju8t  demanC7^ 
of  you,  they  have  retained  them  by  way  either  of  beneic^c^ 
or  ireelioldB.     It  appears  to  us  useful  and  necessary  that  y^oir 
Bhould  send  into  the  countries  of  your  kingdom,  firm  aac/ 
faithful  messengers,  taken  from  each  order;  they  shall  care- 
fully draw  up  a  list  of  the  estates  which,  in  the  time  ct 
your  fatlicr  and  grandfather,  belonged  to  the  royal  domain, 
and  of  those  which  formed  the  benefices  of  vassals;  thoy  sholl 
examine  what  cnch  now  witliholds  of  them,  and  shall  render  a 
true  account  thereof  to  you.     Wlien  you  And  tliat  there  is 
reason,  utility,  justice,  or  sincerity,  whether  in  the  donation 
or  in  the  taking  possession,  things  shall  remain  in  their  pre* 
sent  state.     But  wlum  you  see  that  tliere  is  unroasonableneasi 
or  rather  fraud,  then,  with  the  counsel  of  your  faithful,  re* 
form  this  evil  in  such  a  manner  that  reason,  prudeneOy  or 
justice  bo  not  overlooked,  and  that  at  the  same  time  your 
dignity  be  not  debased,  nor  reduced  by  necessity  to  that 
which  is  unbecoming  it.     Your  house  cannot  be  ftUed  with 
servants  to  do  their  duties,  if  you  have  not  the  means  of 
recompensing  their  merits,  or  of  alleviating  thwr  poverty." ' 

The  greater  part  of  the  lands  thus  usurped  certainly  did 
not  te-enter  into  the  d(miain  of  the  first  possessor,  king  or 
subject.  It  was  too  difHcult  to  dispossess  the  usurpers  ;  but 
tliey  undertook  to  hold  them  as  benefices,  and  to  observe  tlie 
obligations  attending  them.  A  new,  and  i  think  very  in« 
Huential  cause,  of  the  extension  of  beneficiary  property. 

There  wore  also  many  deserted,  uncultivated  lands;  men 
driven  from  their  dwellings,  or  still  leading  a  wandering  life^ 
or  monks,  established  themselves  upon  tliem  and  cultivated 
them.  When  tliey  had  become  valuable,  some  powerAil 
neighbour  often  demanded  them,  in  order  afterwards  to  oon* 
cede  tliem,  by  way  of  benefices,  to  those  who  occupied  them* 

Lastly,  a  fourth  cause  powerfully  contributed  to  make  the 
beneficiary  condition  the  common  condition  of  territorial  pro- 
perty; by  a  practice  known  under  the  name  of  recomfnmda* 
tioHy  numerous  freeliohls  were  converted  into  benefices,  Tho 
proprietor  of  a  freehold  presented  himself  before  some  neigh* 

>  D«l.,Tol.  ii.,col.  01. 
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bouTf  some  powerful  nuui,  whom  be  wiibed  to  lelect  ••  m 
patron,  and  holding  in  his  hand  either  a  clod  of  tarf,  or  • 
branch  of  a  tree,  he  ceded  to  him  hu  freehold,  which  he  im« 
mediatdj  resomed  b^  way  of  benefice^  to  enjoj  according 
to  the  roles  and  duties,  but  also  with  the  privil^es  of  thia 
new  condition* 

This  practice  was  allied  with  the  ancient  German  manners, 
with  the  primitive  relation  of  chief  and  companions.  Then 
also  free  men  recommended  themselves  to  another  man,  that 
1$,  they  selected  a  chief  for  themselves.  But  this  was  an 
entirety  personal  and  perfectly  free  relation.  When  it  pleased 
him,  &e  companion  quitted  his  chief  and  took  another;  the 
engagement  entered  into  between  them  was  purely  moral, 
and  rested  on  their  will  alone.  Immediately  after  the  terri- 
torial establishment,  the  same  liberty  continued  to  exist;  they 
could  recommend  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  they  could  select 
for  a  patron  whom  they  wished,  and  might  change  him  at 
their  wilL  Still,  in  proportion  as  society  became  a  little 
strengthened,  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  some  regu« 
larity  into  these  proceedings  and  relations.  The  law  of  the 
Visigoths  deckres: 

^  if  any  one  has  given  arms,  or  aught  else,  to  a  man  whom 
he  receives  into  his  patronage,  let  those  gifts  remain  to  him 
who  received  them.  If  the  latter  choose  another  patron,  let 
him  be  free  to  recommend  himself  to  whom  he  wills;  this 
cannot  be  interdicted  to  a  free  man,  for  he  belongs  to  himself; 
but  let  him  return  to  the  patron  from  whom  he  separates  aU 
which  he  has  received  from  him.**' 

And  we  read  in  a  capitulary  of  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne, 
and  king  of  Italy: 

«<  If  any  one^  occupying  the  portion  of  land  which  has 
fallen  to  him,  choose  another  lord,  whether  the  count,  or  any 
other  man,  let  him  have  full  liberty  to  leave  him;  but  let  him 
not  retain  or  carry  away  any  of  the  things  which  he  possesses, 
and  let  all  revert  to  the  domain  of  his  first  lord.'*^ 

Matters  soon  proceeded  still  farther.  Men  were  in  the  tran- 
rition  from  the  wandering  life  to  the  sedentary  life.  It  was 
above  all  things  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  fluctuation,  the 

>  Laws  of  the  Viiigoihi^  L  ▼.,  tit.  a,  e.  1. 

'  Capit.  de  OhofUmagne,  in  813  ;  Bal.,  vsL  L,  foL  610. 
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disorder  of  situations;  in  this  direction  tended  the  elkittof 
superior  men  who  aimed  at  the  progression  of  society.  Charle 
mague  undertook  to  determines  on  the  one  hand,  under  what 
circumstance  the  client  might  quit  his  patron;  and  on  the 
other,  to  impose  upon  all  free  men  the  necessity  of  recom- 
mending themselves  to  a  patron,  that  is  to  say,  of  placing 
themselves  under  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  a  supe- 
rior.    We  read  in  his  capitularies: 

<<  Let  no  man  who  has  received  the  value  of  a  solidus  fWna 
his  lord  (luit  him,  unless  his  lord  has  sought  to  kill  him,  or  to 
strike  him  with  a  stick,  or  to  dishonour  his  wife  or  daughter, 
OS  to  despoil  him  of  his  heritage.''^ 

**  If  any  free  man  quit  his  lord  against  the  will  of  the  latter, 
and  go  into  the  kingdom  of  another,  let  not  the  king  rooeiTa 
him  into  his  patronage,  and  not  allow  his  men  to  reoeive 
him."-* 

"  Let  no  one  buy  a  horse,  a  beast  of  burden,  an  ox,  or  any- 
thing else,  without  knowing  him  who  sells  it,  or  of  what 
country  he  is,  where  he  lives,  and  who  is  his  lord.'** 

In  858,  the  bishops  wrote  to  Louis  le  Gormaniquo:  "  We 
bishops,  sacred  to  the  Lord,  we  are  not,  like  the  laity,  obliged 
to  I'ecommend  ourselves  to  any  patron.**^ 

Cluurlemagne  did  not  obtain  all  he  wished;  for  a  long  time 
still  an  exti*emc  fluctuation  pervaded  this  class  of  relations* 
Yet  his  genius  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  true  nvti^d  of  tlu! 
time,  his  labours  had  ever  in  view  the  natural  course  of 
things.  The  necessity  and  fixedness  of  the  recommendation 
of  persons  and  lands  prevailed  more  and  more.  Many  free- 
hold proprietors  were  weak,  not  in  a  state  to  defend  them- 
selves; they  had  need  of  a  protector;  others  became  weary 
of  their  isolation:  free  and  masters,  it  is  true,  in  their  domain, 
they  had  no  tie,  no  influence  beyond  it;  they  held  no  place 
in  that  hierarchy  of  beneficiaries  which  was  become  the 
general  society.  Thoy  wished  to  enter  into  it,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  movement  of  the  period.  Thus  was  brought 
about  the  metamorphosis  of  the  greater  part  of  the  freeholds 
into  beneiices;  a  metamorphosis  less  complete  hi  tlie  South 

»  Capit.  (h  Prphi,  king  of  Italy,  in  7»ft :  Ktl.,  vol.  i.,  col.  51)7. 
•  Cnpit.  dr  Charirma(fHtt  in  800  ;  H«l.,  t.  i.,  col.  440. 
>  C«;>i7.  of  thp  y«»ur  800,  vol.  i.,  col,  4ft0. 
<  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  col.  118. 
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of  France,  where  the  feudal  system  did  not  pervade  all  things, 
and  where  manj  freeholds  continued  to  exist,  hut  which  was 
not  the  less  general,  and  which  made  the  beneficiary  con- 
dition the  common  condition  of  territorial  property. 

Such  was  the  state  in  which  it  found  itself  at  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  after  going  through  the  vicissitudes  which 
I  have  attempted  to  trace;  and  not  only  did  most  lands  be- 
come fiefs  at  this  epoch,  but  the  feudal  character  gradually 
penetrated  into  all  kinds  of  properties.  At  that  time  almost 
everything  was  given  in  fief:  the  gruerie  or  forest  jurisdic- 
tion; the  right  of  hunting  therein;  a  share  in  the  p^age 
(toU-money,)  or  in  the  rauage  (wine-toll,)  of  a  place;  the 
convoy  or  escort  of  merchants  going  to  fairs;  the  office  of 
judge  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  or  high  lord;  the  mint- 
offices  in  those  of  his  towns  where  money  was  coined;  the 
letting  of  the  places  in  which  fairs  were  held;  the  houses 
where  the  public  stoves  were;  the  common  ovens  of  towns; 
lastly,  down  to  the  swarms  of  bees  which  might  be  found  in 
forests.^  The  whole  civil  order,  in  a  word,  became  feudal* 
We  shall  see  the  same  revolution  in  the  political  order. 

>  V»age  Qinkral  de»  Fi^a,  by  Bmssel,  t.  i.,  p.  43. 
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THIRD  LECTURE. 

Of  the  amalgamation  of  sovereignty  and  property,  the  second  charaoteriitio- 
of  the  feudal  system — True  meaning  of  this  iiact — Its  origin — Ji  con 
neither  from  the  Boman  society  nor  from  the  German  band — la  ii  tka 
result  of  conquest  only  ? — Of  the  system  of  feudal  puUicists  on  Una 
subject — Two  forms  of  society  in  Germany,  the  tribe  and  the  bani^ 
Social  organization  of  the  tribe — ^Domestic  sovereignty  is  there  distinet 
from  political  sovereignty — ^Twofold  origin  of  domestic  soYereigpty 
V  among  the  ancient  Germans — ^It  arose  from  family  and  from  conqnaal— 
What  became  of  the  organization  of  the  German  tribe,  and  espedaDy  of 
domestic  sovereignty  after  the  establishment  of  the  Germans  in  Gan^ 
What  it  retained  of  the  family  spirit  gradually  diminished;  what  it 
retained  of  conquest  became  dominant — Becapitulation  and  true  character 
of  feudal  sovereignty. 

We  have  studied  the  fiAt  of  the  great  facts  which  consti- 
tute and  characterise  the  feudal  system;  I  mean  the  special 
nature  of  landed  property,  in  its  progressive  development 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  I  now  approadbi  the 
second  of  these  facts,  the  amalgamation  of  sovereignty  and 
property. 

It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  and  as  to  the  limits  of  the  fact 
itself.  Our  business  here  is  solely  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  possessor  of  the  fief  in  his  domains,  and  over  their  inha- 
bitants. Beyond  the  fief,  and  in  his  relations  with  other  pos- 
sessors of  fiefs,  superior  or  inferior,  and  whatever  the  inequality 
between  them,  the  lord  was  not  a  sovereign.  No  one  in  this 
association  possessed  the  sovereignty.  There  other  principles 
and  other  forms  prevailed,  which  we  shall  study  in  treating 
of  the  third  characteristic  of  the  feudal  system,  that  is  to  say, 
the  hierarchical  organization  of  the  general  society  which  the 
possessors  of  fiefs  formed  among  themselves. 
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When  I  speak  of  the  amalgamation  of  sovereigntj  and  of 
^  property,  I  repeat  that  I  ^peak  solel j  of  the  Bovereignty  of 
;»  tiie  pofiseseor  of  the  fief  within  his  own  domains,  and  over 
^      their  inhabitants  not  tbemselyes  possessors  of  fiefs. 

The  fact  thus  limited,  its  certainty  is  incontestable.  At 
the  eleYcnth  century,  feadalism  once  well  established,  the 
possessor  of  the  fief,  great  or  small,  possessed  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  in  his  domains.  No  external  or  distant 
i  power  gave  laws  there,  established  taxes,  or  administered 
justice;  the  proprietor  alone  possessed  all  this  power. 

Such  at  least,  in  principle  and  in  the  common  thought, 
was  feudal  right.  This  right  was  often  overlooked,  then 
diluted,  and  lastly  usurped  by  the  superior  and  powerful 
knds^  among  others  by  the  kings.  It  did  not  the  less  exist, 
nor  was  it  the  less  claimed  as  primitive  and  fundamentaL 
When  the  publicist  friends  of  feudalism  complain  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  simple  lords  was  usurped  by  great  banms, 
and  that  of  the  great  barons  by  kiugs,  they  are  quite  accurate; 
such  was  the  case.  Originally,  in  the  right,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  system,  each  lord  exercised  the  l^slative,  judicial,  and 
military  powers  in  his  domains;  he  made  war,  coined  money, 
&c.;  in  a  word,  he  was  a  sovereign. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  existed  before  the  full  development  of 
the  feudal  system  immediately  after  the  invasion,  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries.  We  then  see  the  germ,  the  first 
rudiments  of  feudal  sovereignty;  but  by  its  side,  and  even 
above  it,  there  still  exist  imperial  royalty,  military  royalty, 
the  Roman  administration,  the  assemblies  and  jurisdiction  of 
iree  men.  Various  powers  and  systems  coexisted  and 
struggled  with  each  other.  The  sovereignty  was  not  con* 
centred  within  each  fief,  and  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor. 

How  was  the  fact  brought  about  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
century?  How  were  all  otlyr  sovereignties  abolished,  or  at 
least  efiaced,  in  order  to  leave  only  that  of  the  lord  within 
his  domain  and  over  its  inhabitants? 

Assuredly  it  was  not  from  Roman  society  that  this  fact 
could  have  taken  its  origin,  for  that  contained  nothing  re- 
sembling it.  So  far  from  spvereignty  there  being  inherent 
in  property,  and  disseminated,  as  here,  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  it  was  not  even  politically  divided;  it  resided 
wholly  and  completely  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  in 
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the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  emperor  alone  made  laws, 
imposed  taxes,  possessed  the  jurisdiction,  regulated  war 
and  peace,  in  fact  governed,  either  of  himself  or  by  his  dele- 
gates. The  remains  of  the  municipal  system  still  visible  in 
cities,  consisted  of  some  administrative  privileges,  and  in  a 
certain  degree  of  independence,  which  did  not  extend  to  the 
limits  of  sovereignty.  A  master,  agents,  and  subjects — such 
was  the  entire  social  organization  of  the  Roman  empire, 
always  excepting  slaves,  who  remained  under  the  domestic 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  evidently  not  from  the  bosom  of  Roman  society  that 
feudal  sovereignty  could  have  taken  birth. 

Nor  could  it  have  arisen  from  the  German  bands  which 
invaded  the  Roman  empire.  There  nothing  resembling  the 
amalgamation  of  sovereignty  and  power  can  be  met  with; 
for  property  (I  mean  landed  property),  is  incompatible  with 
the  wandering  life,  and  with  regard  to  persons,  the  chief  of 
such  a  band  possessed  no  sovereignty  over  his  companions) 
he  had  no  right  to  give  them  laws,  to  tax  them,  or  of  himself 
to  administer  justice  to  them.  There  reigned  common  deli- 
beration,  personal  independence,  and  a  great  equality  of  rights, 
although  the  principle  of  an  aristocratical  society  germinated 
there,  and  at  a  later  period  was  to  develop  itself. 

Did  the  amalgamation  of  sovereignty  and  property  take 
rise  from  conquest  alone?  and  did  the  conquerors  divide 
the  territory  and  its  inhabitants  between  them,  to  reign 
as  sovereign  each  in  his  portion,  in  the  sole  right  of  tihe 
fitrongest? 

This  is  what  many  publicists  have  believed  and  maintained. 
Correctly  speaking,  in  truth,  this  is  the  idea  which  constitutes 
the  basis  of  the  system  of  all  the  defenders  of  the  feudal  regime, 
of  M.  de  BoulainviUiers,  for  example.  They  do  not  formaUy 
express  it;  they  do  not  say  openlj|that  force  alone  founded  the 
sovereignty  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs;  but  this  is  their  prin- 
ciple, the  only  possible  principle  of  their  theory.  The  soil  had 
been  conquered,  and  with  the  soil,  the  inhabitants;  thence  the 
amalgamation  of  sovereignty  and  property.  Both  of  them 
passed,  and  legitimately  passed,  to  the  bravest.  Unless  M. 
de  BoulainviUiers  takes  this  fact  for  granted,  the  whole  of 
his  system  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  fact  as  in  right,  M.  de  BoulainviUiers  and  the  publi- 
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cists  of  this  school  are  mistaken.  The  amalgamation  of 
sovereignty  and  property,  that  great  characteristic  of  the 
feudal  system,  was  not  so  simple,  so  purely  material,  so  brutal, 
thus  to  speak,  a  fact  so  foreign  both  to  the  organization  of  the 
two  societies  which  the  invasion  brought  into  contact,  the 
Roman  society  and  the  German  society,  or  to  the  general 
principles  of  social  organization. 

Let  us  seek  its  true  origin;  you  will  see,  I  think,  that  it  is 
more  complex,  more  remote,  than  the  simple  right  of  con- 
quest. 

When  I  spoke,  in  the  last  course,  of  ancient  Grermany,  I 
distinguished  the  two  societies,  or  rather  the  two  modes  of 
social  organization,  dilBfering  in  their  principles  and  their  re- 
sults, which  were  visible  there;  on  the  one  hand,  the  tribe  or 
liorde,  and  on  the  other,  the  band. 

The  tribe  was  a  sedentary  society,  formed  of  neighbouring 
proprietors,  living  on  the  produce  of  their  lands  and  their 
herds. 

The  band  was  a  wandering  society,  composed  of  warriors 
united  around  a  chief,  either  for  some  special  expedition,  or 
to  seek  fortune  at  a  distance,  and  living  by  pillage. 

That  these  two  societies  co-existed  among  the  Germans, 
and  were  essentially  distinct,  Cajsar,  Tacitus,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  all  the  monuments,  all  the  traditions  of  ancient 
Germany  prove  to  us.  Most  of  the  nations  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  whoso  names  £111  his  treatise  Upon  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans^  are  tribes  or  confederations  of  trfbes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  invasions  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
lioman  empire,  especially  the  first,  were  effected  by  wander- 
ing bands,  who  had  (juitted  the  German  tribes  to  seek  booty 
and  adventures. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  chief  over  his  companions  formed 
the  band,  and  pressed  it  around  him.  This  was  its  origin.  It 
was  governed  by  common  deliberation;  personal  indepen- 
dence and  warlike  equality  played  a  great  pai't  in  it. 

The  organization  of  the  tribe  was  less  irregular  and  less 
simple. 

Its  primitive  element,  its  political  unity,  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  publicists,  was  not  the  individual,  the  warrior, 
but  tlie  family,  the  chief  of  the  family.  The  tribe,  or  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  which  inhabited  the  same  territory,  was 
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compoeed  of  families,  of  the  proprietary  heads  ci  famifies 
established  near  each  other.  The  proprietary  heads  of 
£uDQilies  were  its  true  citizens^  the  cives  optima  jure  <ji  ibe 
Bomans. 

The  dwellings  of  the  families  of  the  Grerman  tribe  wen 
not  contiguous,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  lands  to  be  colti- 
yated,  as  they  are  in  our  towns  and  villages;  each  chief  <^  a 
£Eimily  was  established  amidst  his  own  limds;  his  family,  and 
all  who  cultivated  them  with  him,  whether  £ree  or  not,  rda- 
tions,  labourers,  or  slaves,  were  established  on  them  like  him<« 
self,  dispersed  here  and  there,  like  their  dwellings,  over  the 
face  of  the  domains.  The  domains  of  the  different  chiefii  of 
the  family  were  adjacent,  but  not  their  dwellings. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  villages  of  the  Indian  tribes  are 
still  constructed  in  North  America;  in  Europe,  most  <^  the 
villages  of  Corsica,  and  still  nearer  to  us,  at  our  very  door,  a 
large  number  of  the  villages  of  Normandy.  There  also  the 
dwellings  are  not  contiguous;  each  farmer,  each  small  pro- 
prietor, lives  in  the  midst  of  his  fields,  in  an  inclosure,  called 
Tnasure^  mansura,  dwelling,  the  manms  of  our  ancient  docu- 
ments. 

I  dwell  upon  these  circumstances,  because  they  arise  from 
the  social  organization  of  the  tribe,  and  assist  its  proper  com* 
prehension.  The  general  assembly  of  the  tribe  was  formed 
of  all  the  proprietary  heads  of  families.  They  met,  under 
the  direction  of  the  most  aged,  {grau,  grav,  the  count,  be- 
come at  a  later  period,  the  lord,)  to  discuss  together  of  common 
affairs,  to  administer  justice  upon  important  occasions,  to 
occupy  themselves  with  religious  ceremonies  in  which  the 
whole  tribe  was  interested,  &c.  The  political  sovereign^ 
belonged  to  this  assembly. 

By  political  sovereignty,  I  mean  the  government  of  the 
general  affairs  of  the  tribe.  To  that,  in  fact,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  assembly  was  confined;  it  did  not  penetrate  into  the 
domains  of  the  chief  of  the  family;  with  him  no  authority 
had  a  right  to  interfere.  By  title  of  proprietor  and  chief  of 
the  family,  he  alone  was  sovereign  there. 

In  the  domains  of  the  proprietary  head  of  a  family,  and 
under  his  authority,  lived:  1,  his  family,  properly  so  called, 
his  children  and  their  families,  grouped  around  him;  2,  the 
labourers  who  cultivated  his  lands,  some  free,  others  enjoying 
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011I7  a  half-freedom.  Hiese  Cohni  held  certain  portions  of 
his  domains  from  the  di»^  of  the  family,  and  cultivated 
tiiem  on  their  own  account,  subject  to  a  certain  ground- 
rent.  They  did  not  by  this  acquire  any  right  of  property  over 
these  lands;  yet  they  and  their  children  estaUished  them- 
selves there  r  they  possessed  and  cultivated  th^n  hereditarily. 
Between  them  uid  the  proprietary  head  of  the  family  there 
w^re  formed  those  lies  which  rest  upon  no  title,  confer  no 
legal  right,  and  nevertheless  are  true  ties,  a  moral  element  of 
society;  3,  after  the  bond-labourers  came  the  slaves,  properly 
80  called,  employed  either  in  the  house  or  to  cultivate,  for  the 
cMefs  of  the  family,  those  lands  which  he  had  not  ceded  to 
any  ode,  and  whidi  generally  lay  immediately  around  his 
habitation. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  family,  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
contents  of  the  domain.  All  this  internal  population,  (^  very 
different  conditions,  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proprietary  head  of  the  family;  no  public  power  interfered; 
every  man  was  master  in  his  own  house;  such  was  already  the 
maxim  of  the  ancient  German  society.  Proprietor  and 
magistrate,  the  chief  of  the  family  was  even  priest,  it  appears, 
fw  that  portion  of  domestic  worship  which  could  subsist  at 
that  epoch. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  organization  of  the  tribes  in 
Germany?  Should  we  see  in  it  a  first  step,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, an  anticipated  repetition  of  what  happened  at  the  sixth 
century,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Germans  upon  the 
Boman  territory — ^that  is  to  say,  the  result  of  a  conquest? 
These  proprietary  chiefs  of  families,  are  they  conquerors  come 
from  afar,  and  who  have  seized  the  soU  and  its  inhabi- 
tants? Those  labourers  who  cultivate  the  soil  on  payment  of  a 
rent,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  proprietor,  are  they  the 
conquered,  dispossessed  entirely  or  in  part,  and  reduced  to 
an  inferior  condition? 

Or  is  this  an  example  of  the  social  organization  which  has 
been  called  the  patriarchal  system,  which  arose  among  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  nations,  from  the  progressive  extension 
of  the  natural  family  and  from  the  agricultural  life,  of  which 
the  annals  of  the  East,  especially  those  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
Hebrews,  offer  the  model;  which  at  every  step  remind  us  of  the 
narratives  of  the  !^ble,  and  which  also  appeared,  at  least  under 
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its  most  essential  features,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, in  the  situation  of  the  pater  famiUaSy  at  once  pro- 
prietor, magistrate,  and  priest,  in  the  midst  of  his  domain,  <^ 
his  children,  and  of  his  slaves? 

This  last  explanation  is  that  which  most  of  the  Grerman 
writers  have  adopted  and  maintain.  Passionate  admirers  of 
the  ancient  institutions,  of  the  ancient  manners  of  their 
•country,  they  find  in  tliis  oi^anization  of  the  tribes,  not  a 
complete  and  regular  model,  but  all  the  good  principles  of  the 
social  system.  In  the  family,  the  domestic  magistracy;  be- 
yond the  family,  political  liberty;  the  chiefs  of  the  family 
governing  the  inferior  classes  by  the  ascendancy  of  property 
and  position,  and  then  regulating  in  common  the  affairs  of 
the  tribe;  is  not  this,  say  they,  the  best  imion  of  power  and 
liberty?  What  system  better  respects  the  natural  elements, 
the  necessary  conditions  of  the  social  order?  Can  we  see 
there  the  work  of  conquest  and  of  force?  Must  we  not,  on 
the  contrary,  there  recognise  the  simple  and  spontaneous 
development  of  human  relations? 

I,  for  many  reasons,  cannot  entirely  adopt  this  system. 

And,  first,  the  Germans  appear  to  me  to  carry  into  their 
researches  and  ideas  upon  this  subject  a  disposition  of  mind 
which  I  must  characterise  with  some  precision,  for,  unless  I 
sm  mistaken,  it  exercises  a  great  influence  over  them. 

When,  under  some  broad  point  of  view,  or  under  some 
essential  relation,  a  social  state  appears  to  them  good  and 
beautiful,  they  conceive  for  it  an  exclusive  admiration  and 
sympathy.  They  are  generally  inclined  to  admire,  and  to  be 
overcome  with  passion;  the  imperfections,  the  interruption^ 
the  bad  side  of  things,  strike  them  but  little.  Singular  con- 
trast! In  the  purely  intellectual  sphere,  in  the  research  for 
and  combination  of  ideas,  no  nation  has  more  extension  of 
mind,  more  philosophical  impartiality.  When  the  question 
is  of  facts  which  address  themselves  to  the  imagination,  which 
arouse  moral  emotions,  they  easily  fall  into  prejudices  and 
narrow  views;  their  imagination  then  wants  fidelity,  truth; 
they  are  without  poetical  impartiality — in  fact,  they  do  not 
see  things  from  all  points  of  view,  and  such  as  they 
really  are. 

This  disposition  has  often  governed  them  in  the  study  of 
ancient  Grermany,  of  its  origins,  its  national  manners.     What 
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they  found  there  great,  moral,  truly  liberal,  has  struck  them, 
has  filled  them  with  enthusiasm;  and  here  their  inquiry  has 
stopped;  to  this  has  their  imagination  been  limited.  It  is 
with  these  elements  only  that  they  have  reconstructed  their 
primitive  society. 

There  is  a  second  cause  of  error.  Most  of  the  national 
documents  which  the  Germans  make  use  of  in  order  to  study 
the  ancient  Germanic  institutions,  are  of  an  epoch  far  pos- 
terior to  that  which  occupies  them,  far  posterior  to  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries.  Before  the  con- 
version of  Germany  to  Christianity — that  is  to  say,  before 
the  eighth  century — there  existed  no  really  national  monu- 
ments, for  then  the  German  languages  were  not  written. 
Of  these  times  there  only  remain  vague,  incomplete  traditions, 
preserved  by  writers  of  a  period  far  less  remote.  Till  then, 
we  know  the  Germans  only  through  Latin  writers,  or 
through  the  western  chroniclers;  there  are  consequently  many 
anachronisms  in  the  picture  which  the  Germans  trace  of  the 
ancient  social  state  of  their  country.  They  refer  to  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  facts  derived  from  monuments  of  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
is  not  in  these  monuments  some  revelation,  some  echo  of  the 
ancient  Germanic  society;  but  these  inferences  from  premises 
antecedent  to  them  three,  four,  five,  and  six  centuries,  are 
extremely  delicate  and  difficult.  We  run  great  risk  of  de- 
ceiving ourselves  in  such  inductions,  and  when  we  undertake 
this  work  with  an  exclusive  and  passionate  turn  of  imagina- 
tion, the  chance  of  error  becomes  infinitely  greater. 

Lastly,  numerous  positive  texts,  Caesar,  Tacitus,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  attest  that  before  the  great  invasion,  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Danube,  nations  of  the  saine  race 
and  of  different  race  often  expelled,  enslaved,  exterminated 
one  another,  and  that  the  organization  of  the  ancient  German 
tribe,  especially  the  situation  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
was  more  than  once  the  result  of  conquest.  1  have  already 
had  occasion,  in  our  last  course,  to  point  out  some  of  these 
texts;*  I  shall  here  repeat  the  most  explicit  of  them: 

"  The  slaves  in  general,"  says  Tacitus,  "  are  not  arranged 
in  their  several  employments  in  household  afiairs,  as  is  the 

*  Lecture  VII.  vol.  i. 
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practice  at  Rome;  each  has  his  separate  habitation  or  home. 
The  master  considers  him  as  an  agrarian  dependent,  who  is 
obliged  to  furnish,  by  way  of  rent,  a  certain  quantity  of 
grain,  of  cattle,  or  of  wearing  appareL  The  slave  does  thi% 
and  these  his  servitude  ends.  All  domestic  matters  are 
managed  by  the  master's  own  wife  and  children.  To  punish 
a  slave  with  stripes,  to  load  him  with  chains,  or  condemn 
him  to  hard  labour,  is  unusual;  they  kill  their  slaves  some- 
times, not  out  of  ordinary  severity  or  discipline,  but  from 
violence  or  sudden  impulse,  as  they  would  kill  an  enemy.** 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Teucteres  were  formerly  the 
Bructeres;  it  is  said,  however,  that  now  the  Chamaves  and 
the  Angrivarians  possess  the  district^  having,  in  concert  with 
the  adjoining  tribes,  expelled  and  entirely  extirpated  the 
ancient  inhabitants." 

<<  The  Marcomanians  are  the  most  eminent  for  their 
strength  and  military  glory;  the  very  territory  they  ooeopy 
is  the  reward  of  their  valour,  they  having  dispossessed  its 
former  owners,  the  Boians."^ 

Gro  through  the  treatise  On  the  Manners  of  the  Germam — 
at  every  step  you  will  find  phrases  and  words  which  indicate 
the  same  fact. 

In  the  social  state  of  ancient  Germany,  and  especially  in 
that  of  the  sedentary  and  agricultural  tribe,  I  therefore  beUeve 
the  share  of  conquest,  of  force,  much  greater  than  the  Grermaii 
historians  generally  suppose  it  to  be.  I  believe  the  domeirtio 
sovereignty  of  the  chief  of  the  proprietary  family  was  miaA 
more  tyrannical,  the  conditions  of  the  labourers  much  wone 
than  they^  imagine.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  indicated  not 
only  by  moral  probabilities,  not  only  by  the  Latin  writeK 
whom  I  have  just  spoken  of,  but  down  to  the  national  doeii* 
ments  which  the  Grermans  call  to  the  support  of  their  id^w; 
among  others,  by  all  the  wrecks  of  the  ancient  G^rmanie 
poetry.  I  r^ret  that  I  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  thii* 
It  would,  I  think,  be  easy  to  prove  how  far  their  pictures  of 
their  ancient  condition  is  £rom  the  truth. 

Still,  having  brought  all  these  restrictions  to  bear  vi^m 
the  favourite  system  of  the  Grermans  in  this  matter,  I  tl&ik 
with  them,  that  the  organization  of  the  Grerman  tribes  aai 

1  2>e  Morik  Oerm^  c  dd,  33,  42, 
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tho  relAtions  of  the  various  olassei  of  tho  inhftbitnnti,  U 
not  wholly  attrlbuUblQ  to  oonquost,  to  force.  Tho  i9ovo* 
reignty  of  tho  propriotury  oliiof  of  tho  family,  in  \m  ilomainti 
wat  not  oxolualvoly  that  of  tlio  oonqueror  over  tho  conquered, 
of  the  master  over  the  slaves  or  dnmi-slavos$  there  wa«,  in 
faoti  somethinff  of  the  patriarchal  system;  the  familv,  its  re* 
Utions,  its  habits,  its  sentiments,  were,  in  part  at  least,  tho 
source  of  this  state  of  society. 

And  first,  tho  mere  fact  that  this  is  a  general  opinion  in 
Uermany,  a  public  belief,  prevalent  in  all  classes,  is  at  onco 
a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  so.  A  nation  does  not 
deceive  Itself  to  such  a  dogreo  as  to  its  origins,  and  the  feel- 
ing with  whicli  they  inspire  it  That  antipathy  which  we 
olmjwhere  encounter  towards  tho  ancient  social  state  of  tlie 
country,  does  not  exist  in  Germany.  The  Arst  relations  be- 
tween tlie  superior  and  inferior  classes,  between  proprietors 
and  cultivators,  have  not  left  Uiose  mourn[\il  traditions,  those 
unhappy  recollections,  witli  which  our  history  is  filled.  The 
Ctcrman  population  has  not  constantly  struggled  to  escape 
fVom  its  origins,  to  abolish  Its  old  institutions.  There  is, 
thon,  nvidcntly  something  bcsldos  conquest  and  tyranny. 

Tlie  common  opinitm  is  right,  it  is  conformable  with  facts. 
Tho  general  invasion  of  the  country  by  foreigners,  tho 
struggle  of  mees,  the  struggle  of  languages,  tlu^  profound 
hostiltty  of  social  situations,  nothing,  or  scarcely  anytliing  of 
sll  this  was  found  in  (Germany,  at  least  in  a  gtM>at  part  of 
Germany.  The  feudal  system  was  oj^tabliwhcd  there,  played 
iin  important  part  tlum«,  and  still  weighs  heavily  uptm  the 
people,  altliough  loss  so  than  elsewhenn  'rhen^  wns  at  all 
times  many  iVee  and  proprietary  peasants,  many  Independent 
pro|)ertif3S,  not  in  the  least  fettered  witli  the  bonds  of 
feudalism. 

Wo  therefore  cannot  refuse  to  n»eognise  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  ancient  German  tribe,  and  ddefiy  in  the  domestic 
sovereignty  of  the  proprietary  chief  of  the  family,  another 
origin  than  conquest,  another  charaetms  a  character  more 
moral,  more  tVee  tlian  that  of  force.  This  origin  is  tho 
patriarchal  system,  of  a  system  analogous  to  it;  tliis  chatuctei* 
II  that  of  the  life  of  the  family.  Very  probably,  the  German 
tribe  was  originally  tlie  development,  the  extension  of  one  and 
the  same  family;  very  probably  a  large  portion  of  tho  inha- 
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bitants  of  the  domain,  many  of  these  hereditary  labourers, 
subject  to  a  rent,  were  relations  of  the  proprietary  chief  of  the 
family.  There  was  herein,  very  probably,  somewhat  of  that 
social  organization  which  has  long  subsisted  in  the  clans  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  the  septs  of  Ireland;  an  or- 
ganization which  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  ren- 
dered familiar  to  all  minds;  which,  at  the  first  glance,  and 
judging  from  external  appearances,  resembles  the  feudal 
system,  but  is  still  radic^y  different,  for  it  evidently  arose 
from  the  family;  it  pei*petuates  its  ties  through  centuries,  and 
maintains  affectionate  sentiments  in  spite  of  the  profound  in- 
equality of  social  conditions;  it  has  rights  recognised  and 
respected,  where  political  guarantees  are  entirely  wanting;  in 
line,  morality  and  liberty  in  a  system  where,  without  this  origin 
and  its  influence,  there  would  have  been  only  oppression  and 
degradation. 

Such,  also,  was  doubtless  the  influence  which,  in  the  Grer- 
manic  tribe,  had  introduced  something  of  the  relations  and 
manners  of  the  clan. 

From  these  details  there  result,  if  I  mistake  not,  two  great 
facts: 

1.  In  the  German  tribe,  the  sovereignty,  as  to  all  the  ge- 
neral affairs  of  the  tribe,  belonged  to  the  assembly  of  the 
proprietary  chiefs  of  the  families;  as  to  all  which  passed  in 
the  interior  of  such  domain,  to  the  chief  of  the  family 
himself;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  was  a  political,  collective 
sovereignty,  and  a  sovereignty  domestic,  individual,  and  in- 
herent to  property. 

2.  The  domestic  sovereignty  of  proprietors  had  a  twofold 
origin,  a  twofold  character.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ties  and 
habits  of  the  family;  the  proprietary  chief  was  a  chief  of  the 
clan,  surrounded  by  his  relations,  whatever  might  be  the 
distance  of  relationship  and  the  diversity  of  condition;  on  the 
other  hand,  conquest  and  force:  there  fdso  had  been  portions 
of  territory  occupied  at  the  sword's  point,  conquered,  dispos- 
sessed, and  reduced  to  servitude  or  nearly  so. 

Thus,  in  this  organization  of  the  ancient  Grermanic  tribe, 
there  are  seen  the  three  great  social  systems,  the  three  great 
origins  of  sovereignty:  first,  the  association  among  equal  and 
free  men,  where  political  sovereignty  is  developed;  secondly, 
the  primitive  natural  association,  that  of  the  family,  where  the 
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sole  and  patriarcfaal  sovereignty  prevaik;  thirdlj,  the  com* 
pulflorj  association,  the  result  of  conquest,  and  subject  to 
despotic  sovereignty. 

Upon  the  narrow  and  obscure  theatre  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Cherusd  or  of  the  Hermundures,  or  other  such,  there  existed 
then,  as  eariy  as  the  third  century,  all  the  essential  principles, 
all  the  great  forms  of  human  society. 

Let  us  now  transport  ourselves  to  the  sixth  century, 
after  the  invasion,  between  the  Bliine,  the  ocean,  the  Py- 
renees, and  the  Alps,  and  let  us  see  what  necessarily  hap- 
pened then. 

And  first,  it  was  not  the  German  tribes,  but  the  band 
which  went  into  the  Grallo-Boman  territory,  seized  upon  it, 
and  established  itself  there.  Of  the  two  original  societies 
of  Germany,  that  which  was  not  resident,  but  wandering, 
whose  basis  was  the  individual,  not  the  family,  and  which 
was  devoted,  not  to  an  agricultural  life,  but  to  warfare;  this 
became  one  of  the  primitive  elements  of  our  civilization. 

In  Grermany,  it  was  the  agricultural  tribe,  among  us  it 
was  the  warlike  band,  which  is  seen  at  the  cradle  of 
society. 

Once  established,  it  is  true,  once  impelled  to  quit  the 
wandering  for  the  sedentary  life,  and  pillage  for  property, 
the  Germanic  band  must  have  wished  to  reproduce  the  insti- 
tutions, the  habits  of  its  native  country;  the  organization  of 
the  tribe  must  have  been  the  source,  the  model  of  the  system 
which  it  attempted  to  adopt. 

This,  in  fact,  was  what  happened.  We  see  the  Grerman 
band,  in  proportion  as  it  fixes  itself  upon  our  territory, 
attempting  to  transplant  thither  the  social  condition  which 
I  have  just  described,  more  especially  that  twofold  sove- 
reignty: political,  in  general  afiairs,  belonging  to  the  assembly 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  family;  domestic,  in  the  interior  of  the 
domains  of  each  proprietary  chief  of  a  family,  and  exercised 
by  him  alone. 

But  what  changes  must  the  change  of  situation  and 
of  external  circumstances  have  introduced  into  the  new 
jsociety? 

Let  us  first  see  what  political  sovereignty  became. 

In  Germany,  the  tribe  was  generally  established  upon  a 
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oontracted  tenitorj.  Tlie  tribes  reciprocally  confined  and 
narrowed  themselvesy  surroanding  themselves,  as  Caesar  SKjt, 
with  vast  deserts,  for  better  security.  The  diiefs  of  familifli 
lived  near  to  one  another,  and  could  easily  meet  to  treat  of 
their  common  affairs.  The  sovereignty  of  the  genml 
assembly  was  natural  and  possible. 

After  the  invasion  into  the  empire  an  immense  tenitfliy 
was  thrown  open  to  the  expeditions  and  eager  avidity  of  the 
conquerors.  They  dispersed  themselves  throughout  it  ia 
every  direction.  The  chief  of  them  occupied  vast  domains. 
They  were  too  far  from  each  other  to  meet  often,  and  ddibe* 
rate  in  common.  The  political  sovereignty  of  the  genenl 
assembly  became  impracticable,  was  doomed  to  perish,  taa^ 
in  fact,  did  perish,  giving  place  to  another  system,  to  that 
hierarchical  organization  of  proprietors,  of  which  I  shall  spetkf 
in  discussing  the  feudal  association  and  its  instituti(His. 

The  domestic  sovereignty,  that  of  the  proprietary  ciiief  of 
the  family  over  the  inhabitants  of  his  domains,  had  eqod 
alterations  to  undergo. 

It  was  not  with  his  relations,  with  his  clan  alone,  that  the 
German  chief  had  effected  his  conquests,  and  found  hiinadf 
established  in  his  new  domains.  The  band  which  had  fol- 
lowed him  was  composed  of  warriors  of  various  families  of 
the  tribe,  often  men  of  different  tribes.  Tacitus  expreaitj 
says  as  much:  ^'  If  the  tribe  in  which  they  were  bom  becomes 
torpid  in  the  laziness  of  a  long  peace,  the  principal  among 
the  young  men  go  to  seek  nations  who  are  engaged  in  war; 
for  repose  is  unknown  to  this  people;  the  warriors  acquire 
celebrity  only  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  it  is  only  by  war, 
by  enterprises,  that  they  can  preserve  a  sufficient  trpop  of 
companions."  * 

The  ties  between  the  chief  and  his  companions  were  thus 
often  the  ties  of  war,  not  of  family.  Hence  arose  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  their  relations  in  the  new  estab- 
lishment. There  was  no  longer  that  community  of  habits, 
traditions,  sentiments,  which  might  exist  in  Germany  among 
the  proprietary  chiefs  and  the  labourers  of  their  domains;  in 
its  place  was  the  comradeship  of  warriors,  a  principle  of  asBO- 
ciation  which  was  far  less  strong,  far  less  powerful,  fiur  less 
moraL 

>  De  Mor,  Germ.,  c.  14. 
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The  proprietary  chief,  moreover,  found  himself,  in  Gaul, 
^sorroonded  by  a  foreign,  hostile  population,  of  different  race, 
Isngnage,  manners,  and  from  whom  he  had  incessantly  to 
guard  himself.  The  Roman  Gauls  were  still  the  inhabitant^, 
the  cultivators  of  his  domains;  while  in  Germany  the  greater 
part  were  Germans  like  himself.  A  new  and  powerful  cause 
of  weakness  in  that  patriarchal  character,  which  domestic 
sovereignty  had  in  Germany. 

In  his  new  settlement  he  was  not  long  surrounded  even  by 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  had  formed  part,  if  not  of  his 
iamily,  at  least  of  his  band.  Yet,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  say  several  times,  this  band  broke  not  up  immediately  into 
individuals,  eager  to  separate,  and  to  go  and  inhabit  each 
his  own  domain.  The  principal  chiefs  occupied  vast  terri- 
tories, and  many  of  their  companions  continued  to  live  with 
them  in  their  homes.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  docu- 
ments of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  and  even 
later,  a  great  number  of  free  men,  of  German  origin,  and 
designated  under  the  names  of  arimanni,  enmanni,  herimanni, 
hermanniy  among  the  Lombards,*  and  of  rachimburgi^  rathim^ 
burgi,    regimhurgi,  ^   among   the    Franks.      Many   German 

>  The  arimanni  incessantly  recur  in  tlie  Lombard  laws,  and  in  the  Italian 
monuments,  from  the  7tb  to  the  12th  centurj-.  Their  name  is  written  eri- 
manni,  eremannif  tiarimanniy  haremanniy  herimanni,  hermanni,  variations 
more  especially  arising  from  tLe  difficulty  of  writing  the  Teutonic  sounds  ; 
and  an  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Germani,  named  in  many  acts,  of  which 
many  refer  to  the  9th  century,  are  no  others  than  the  arimanni  or  hermanni ; 
80  that  the  national  name  of  the  Germans  would  have  no  other  origin  than 
that  of  herimanniy  free  men.  People  differ  as  to  the  etymology  of  this  latter 
word :  according  to  some,  it  comes  from  Jhcer,  (army,  war,)  and  the  heet- 
manni  are  warriors ;  according  to  others,  it  comes  from  ehre^  (honour,)  and 
means  free  men  par  excellence ^  citizens  invested  with  all  the  rights  of 
politieal  liberty,  the  cives  optima  jure  of  the  Roman  law.  This  latter  ex- 
planation is  adopted  by  Mier  (Osnabriickischc  Oeschtechte,  in  the  preface 
et  passim,)  and  by  M.  de  Savigny. — History  of  the  Raman  Law,  &c..  vol.  i., 
p.  160,  175. 

*  The  rachimhurgi,  often  mentioned  in  the  Salic  law,  are  so  also  in  many 
formulsB  of  the  time,  and  even  in  acts  of  the  10th  century  :  the  variations  of 
orthography  are  still  more  nimierous  than  for  the  arimanni ;  we  find,  rachim- 
burgi,  rathimburgi,  racimbttrgi,  racinehurgi,  recyneburgi,  racimburdi,  regim- 
bwrgi,r€umburgi.  Most  of  the  learned  derive  this  word  from  racha,  (cause,  pro- 
cess,) or  from  recht,  (riglit,  justice,)  which  would  exclusively  represent  the 
rachimbwrgi  under  the  character  of  judges.  M.  de  Savigny  thinks,  with  the 
celebrated  historian  Muller,  that  it  comes  from  the  ancient  Teutonic  word, 
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writers,  M.  de  Savigny  among  others,  have  thought  to  re- 
cognise, under  these  names,  a  condition,  a  particular  chfl^ 
the  ancient  free  men  and  independent  proprietors,  the  tne 
citizens  of  the  German  tribe  before  the  invasion ;  and 
they  have  thence  inferred  the  prolonged  continuation  of  the 
ancient  social  organization  of  the  Germans  in  their  nev 
country.  I  think  they  are  mistaken.  I  have  care{iill|f 
examined  this  question  in  my  Essais  sur  rHistoire  de  FrwMU 
I  shall  here  quote  my  words;  I  have  no  reason  to  change 
them: 

'^  The  names  of  arimanni  and  ofrackimburgi  are  evidently 
applied  to  free  men ;  they  mean  even  (as  everything  leads  us 
to  suppose)  the  free  men  in  general,  the  acting  citizeDfli 
The  Lombard  arimanni  sit  in  courts  or  public  assemblies  m 
quality  of  judges,  march  to  war  under  the  orders  of  the  coimt, 
appear  as  witnesses  in  civil  actions;  the  Frank  rachimburgi 
exercise  the  same  right. 

*'  It  is  equally  certain  that  these  words  do  not  mean  magis- 
trates, men  invested  with  special  functions,  judicial  or  other- 
wise, and  distinct,  by  this  title,  from  the  rest  of  the  citiseiis. 
In  numerous  documents,  the  arimanni  are  mentioned  as 
witnesses,  or  simple  warriors;  the  same  name  is  given  to  the 
free  citizens  of  towns.  The  Frank  rachimburgi  also  iqppear 
when  there  is  no  public  function  to  fill;  the  word  rac/nmSurgi 
is  often  translated  by  that  of  boni  homines.  Everything  shows 
that  these  names  are  applied  to  free  men,  to  citizens  in  general^ 
and  not  to  any  special  magistrate,  to  any  public  power. 

''But  these  freemen,  these  ahrimans,  these  rachimlraigs, 
were  they  distinct  from  the  lends  or  beneficiaries,  as  frcni 
slaves?  Did  they  form  a  class  of  independent  citizens,  united 
only  among  themselves  and  to  the  state,  whose  social  condition, 
in  a  word,  was  other  than  that  of  the  men  who,  under  the 
name  of  recommended^  leudes,  faithful,  antrtistians,  or  vassdUy 
had  entered  into  a  particular  association,  and  lived  in  the 
dependence  and  under  the  protection  of  a  superior? 

''  The  monuments  and  facts  alleged  even  by  the  defenders 
of  this  opinion  prove  that  it  is  ill  founded,  and  that  the  leades^ 

rek,  (great,  powerful,)  which  forms  the  termination  of  so  many  GenDfB 
proper  names,  and  occars  again  in  retch  (rich)  ;  so  that  the  raclmnbufpt 
called  also  honi  lutminet,  would  be  merely  powerful,  notable  meii,  the  ricot 
liombres  of  the  Spaniards. — HUtory  of  the  Roman  Ltnc,  &c.,yo1.  i.,p.  1D4. 
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the  vassals  of  a  lord,  were  called  ahrimans  or  rachimburgs,  as 
^uch  as  if  veritable  citizens  alone  were  spoken  of,  men  who 
^ere  strangers  to  all  individual  independence. 

'^  A  man  comes  to  place  himself  under  the  faith  of  the  king, 
declares  himself  his  faithful,  his  vassal;  he  comes,  says  the 
formula,  cum  arimannia  ma — ^that  is  to  say,  followed  by  his 
warriors.  Here,  then,  are  ahrimans  who  are  already  leudes, 
the  vassals  of  a  man,  and  about  to  become  the  arriere- vassals 
of  the  king.  They  do  not  the  less  remain  ahrimans — ^that  is 
to  say,  free  men,  for  that  is  all  that  this  word  means;  it  in- 
dicates liberty  in  general,  and  not  a  social  condition  distinct 
from  that  of  the  leudes,  of  the  vassals. 

**  In  a  diploma  of  the  tenth  century,  the  emperor,  Otho  L 
gives  a  fortress  to  a  convent,  '  with  all  the  freemen,  commonly 
called  ahrimans.'  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  emperor 
Henry  lY.  made  a  similar  donation  to  a  monastery,  and  the 
ahrimans  who  inhabit  the  domain  are  here  also  included. 
Concessions  of  this  kind  were  long  common;  many  documents 
prove  it,  and  a  council  of  the  tenth  century  forbade  counts 
^  to  give  the  ahrimans  of  their  counties  in  benefice  to  their 
men.'  In  fact,  the  counts,  originally  at  least,  had  no  right 
by  that  title  only  to  dispose  of  the  lands  of  their  county,  nor 
of  the  freemen  who  inhabited  it.  It  was  for  the  latter  them- 
selves to  choose  the  superior  to  whom  they  wished  to  be 
attached. 

"  The  quality  of  ahriman,  therefore,  did  not  exclude  that  of 
leude,  of  vassal;  ahrimans  were  the  leudes  of  the  man  upon 
whose  lands  they  lived,  and  when  these  lands  were  given  in 
benefice  they  became  the  leudes  of  the  new  beneficiary. 

**  I  do  not  find  any  texts  with  regard  to  the  rachimburgs, 
where  it  is  evident  that  this  denomination  was  applied  to 
leudes  as  well  as  to  men  absolutely  free.  Often  employed  in 
the  Salic  law,  it  is  more  rare  than  that  of  ahriman  in  the 
monuments  of  posterior  ages;  but  all  things  authorise  us  to 
form  the  same  judgment  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term  that  we 
see  formed  upon  analogous  terms.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
mean  men  free  and  in  possession  of  the  rights  attendant  upon 
liberty,  but  not  a  particular  class  of  citizens  placed  in  a  con- 
dition distinct  on  the  one  hand  from  that  of  slaves,  and  on 
the  other  from  that  of  the  leudes,  or  vassals."^ 

»  Essais  sur  VHi$toirt  de  France,  p.  237—241. 
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Not  onlj  did  the  ahrimans,  the  rachimbui^s,  not  form     ji 
class  distinct  on  the  one  hand  from  that  of  the  bond  laboumJgj 
or  slaves,  on  the  other  from  that  of  the  leudes^  or  yaasalsy  tart   J 
they  could  not  fail  soon  to  range  themselves  under  one  or 
other  of  these  two  conditions.     How,  in  the  house  with,  and 
by  the  side  of,  a  chief  who  had  become  a  great  propiieta^ 
and  who  was  in  possession  of  a  thousand  means  of  inflo^ioe^ 
and  whose  superiority  increased  daily,  how,  I  say,  oould  tfasjr 
long  preserve  that  equality^  that  independence,  which  Ad 
companions  of  the  same  band  formerly  enjoyed?    It  is  evi- 
dent that  it  could  not  be.     Those  freemen  who  afler  the  ia- 
vasion  still  lived  for  some  time  with  their  chief,  before  kng 
were  divided  into  two  classes;  some  received  benefices,  and, 
become  proprietors  in  their  turn,  entered  into  the  feudal 
association,  with  which  we  shall  occupy  ourselves  at  a  later 
stage  of  our  prc^ess;  the  others,  always  fixed  within  the 
interior  of  the  domains  of  their  ancient  chief,  fell  either  into 
an  entirely  servile  condition,  or  else  into  that  of  labouieis 
cultivating  a  part  of  the  land,  liable  to  certain  payments  or 
rents. 

You  see  what  must  result  from  this  sovereignty  of  the 
ancient  Germanic  tribe  which  I  have  just  described.  In  the 
new  territorial  establishment,  it  experienced  a  profound  altera- 
tion; it  lost  its  character  of  the  family;  it  could  not  ocm- 
tinue  to  attach  itself  to  the  common  sentiments,  to  those  trtr 
ditious,  those  ties  of  parentage  which,  in  ancient  Germany, 
united  the  proprietary  head  of  the  family  with  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  domains.  This  element  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Germanic  tribe  disappeared,  or  nearly  so,  when  it 
was  transplanted  into  Gaul.  The  element  which  became 
dominant  was  that  of  conquest,  of  force;  and  its  predominance 
was  the  necessary  result  of  the  situation  in  which  the  pro- 
prietary heads  of  families  found  themselves  in  Gaul,  a  situ- 
ation radically  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  placed 
in  Germany. 

Thus,  this  fusion  of  sovereignty  and  power,  which  we  have 
remarked  as  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  feudal 
system,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  new;  it  was  not  tiie 
result  of  conquest  only;  an  analogous  fact  existed  in  Crer- 
many,  in  the  heart  of  the  German  tribe:  there  also  the  pro- 
prietary head  of  the  family  was  sovereign  within  his  domains; 
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Iso  took  place  the  fusion  of  sovereignty  and  property. 

Germany  this  fusion  was  accomplished  under  the  in- 

of  two  principles;  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  influence 

spirit  of  family,  of  the  organization  of  clan;  on  the 

under  the  influence  of  conquest,  of  force.     These  two 

ties  had,  in  the  domestic  sovereignty  of  the  proprietary 

f  the  family  in  Germany,  parts  altogether  unequal  and 

it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate.     In  Gaul,  the  share 

patriarchal  system,  of  the  organization  of  the  dan^ 

3  greatly  impaired;  that  of  conquest,  of  force,  on  the  con- 

ook  a  great  development,  and  became,  if  not  the  only,  at 

he  dominant  principle  of  that  fusion  of  sovereignty 

operty  which  is,  I  repeat,  one  of  the  great  character- 

►f  the  feudal  system. 

re  is  therefore  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  important 
dude  from  this  fact  in  Germany,  with  regard  to  this  fact 
country.  I  do  not  say  that  tiiiere  is  nothing  remaining 
us  of  the  ancient  German  habits;  I  do  not  say  that 
rit  of  the  family,  the  idea  that  all  the  inhabitant^  of 
)main,  of  one  territory,  are  connected  in  some  moral 
is,  and  in  a  kind  of  parentage,  had  no  influence  in 
<encli  feudal  system.  I  only  say  that  thid  influence 
ry  confined,  very  inferior  to  that  of  conquest, 
ti,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  the  transformation  of  this  fact 
the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century.  Thus,  on  its  re- 
from  Germany  did  it  become  wholly  different  in  our 
Y»  In  our  next  lecture  we  shall  occupy  ourselves  with 
rd  characteristic  of  the  feudal  system,  that  is  to  say, 
ations  of  the  possessors  of  flefs  among  themselves,  and 
rarchical  organization  of  their  society  in  itself. 
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FOURTH  LECTURE. 

General  association  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs  among  themselves ;  third  dii- 
racteristic  of  the  feudal  system — From  the  very  nature  of  its  eleneots 
this  association  mnst  have  heen  weak  and  irregnlar — ^It,  in  fact,  always 
was  so — ^Fallacy  of  the  view  wliich  the  apologists  of  this  system  trtee 
of  the  feudal  hierarchy — Its  incoherency  and  weakness  were  espedaUr 
great  at  the  close  of  the  10th  century — The  formation  of  this  hienrdiT 
Irom  the  r^th  to  the  lOth  century — Three  systems  of  institntions  are 
seen  together  after  the  German  invasion:  free  institutions, monarehieal 
iiiHtitutions,  aristocratical  institutions — Comparative  history  of  these 
three  systems — Decline  of  the  two  first — Triumph  of  the  third,  whkh 
yet  remains  incomplete  and  disordered. 

< 

The  two  first  characteristics  of  the  feudal  system,  the  specitl 
nature  of  landed  property,  and  the  fusion  of  sovereignty  and 
property  in  each  fief,  we  are  well  acquainted  with.  We  know 
how  they  were  formed;  we  have  seen  them  take  birth  and 
grow,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  Let  us  now  leave 
the  interior  of  the  fief,  let  us  examine  the  relations  of  the 
possessors  of  fiefs  among  themselves,  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  organization  which  united  them,  or  rather 
which  was  reputed  to  unite  them  in  one  and  the  same 
society.  This,  as  you  know,  is  the  third  of  the  great  facts 
which  constitute  the  feudal  system. 

I  said  the  organization  which  was  reputed  to  unite  them: 
the  union,  in  fact,  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs  among  them- 
selves, their  organization  into  a  general  society  was  far  more 
a  principle  than  a  fact,  far  more  nominal  than  real.  The 
very  nature  of  the  elements  of  such  an  association  lead  us  to 
presume  this.  What  is  the  tie,  the  cement  of  a  great  society? 
It  is  the  need  which  one  of  the  partial,  local  associations  which 
compose  it  has  of  the  others;  the  necessity  in  which  they  are 
placed  of  having  recourse  to  one  another,  in  order  to  exer- 
cise their  rights,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  various  public 
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functions,  for  legislation,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  of 
finances,  of  war,  &c.  If  each  family,  each  town,  each  ter- 
ritorial circumscription  finds  within  itself,  in  its  own  bosom, 
everything  of  which  it  has  any  need  in  a  political  point  of 
view;  if  it  forms  a  complete,  petty  state,  which  has  nothing 
to  receive  from  elsewhere,  nothing  to  give  elsewhere,  it  will 
not  adhere  to  other  families,  to  other  towns,  to  other  local 
circumscriptions;  there  would  be  no  society  between  them. 
The  dispersion  of  sovereignty  and  government  into  the 
various  parts,  among  the  different  members  of  the  state, 
that  it  is  which  constitutes  the  state;  that  is,  the  external 
tie  of  general  society,  which  brings  and  retains  together  its 
elements. 

Now,  the  fusion  of  sovereignty  and  property,  and  its  con- 
centration within  the  domain,  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor, 
had  exactly  the  effect  of  isolating  the  proprietor  of  the  fief 
from  other  similar  proprietors;  each  fief  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
small,  complete  state,  whose  inhabitants  had  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing,  to  seek  beyond  it,  which  sufficed  to  itself,  in  matters 
of  legislation,  administration,  of  justice,  taxes,  war,  &c.  In 
a  society  formed  of  such  elements,  it  was  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence that  the  general  tie  should  be  weak,  rarely  felt, 
easily  broken.  The  possessors  of  fiefs  had.  it  is  true,  com- 
mon affairs,  reciprocal  rights  and  duties.  There  was,  more- 
over, the  inclination  natural  to  man,  of  continually  extending 
his  relations,  of  aggrandizing,  of  animating  his  social  ex- 
istence more  and  more,  of  constantly  seeking,  as  it  were,  new 
citizens,  and  new  ties  with  them.  In  fine,  at  the  epoch  with 
which  we  occupy  ourselves,  the  Christian  church,  a  society 
always  one,  and  strongly  constituted,  incessantly  laboured  to 
introduce  something  of  its  unity,  its  entirety,  into  the  civil 
society;  and  this  work  was  not  fruitless.  But  it  is  not  the 
less  evident  that,  from  the  nature  of  its  elements,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  fusion  of  sovereignty  and  property,  from  the 
almost  entire  localisation  of  power,  if  such  a  term  be  allowed, 
the  general  association  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs  must  have 
had  very  little  compactness,  very  little  activity;  that  but  very 
little  entirety  or  unity  could  have  prevailed  in  it. 

And  such,  in  fact,  was  the  case;  history  fiflly  confirms 
the  inductions  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  this  social  state. 
Its  apologists  have  applied  themselves  to  the  bringing  promi- 
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nentlj  forward  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  the  possessors 
of  fiefs;  they  have  vaunted  the  skilful  gradation  of  the  ties 
which  united  them  among  themselves,  from  the  weakest  to 
the  most  powerful,  in  such  a  way  that  none  were  isolated, 
and  jet  that  each  remained  free  and  master  of  himself.  Ac* 
cording  to  them,  the  independence  of  individuals  was  never 
more  happily  reconciled  with  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  A 
chimerical  idea,  a  purely  logical  hypothesis!  Doubtless,  in 
principle,  the  possessors  of  fiefs  were  united  to  each  other,  and 
their  hierarchical  association  appears  skilfully  organized.  But 
in  fact,  this  organization  was  never  real  and  efficacious;  feu- 
dalism could  never  draw  from  its  bosom  a  principle  of  order 
and  unity  sufficient  to  form  a  general,  and,  however  little^ 
regulated  society.  Its  elements,  that  is  to  say,  the  possessors 
of  fiefs,  were  always  in  a  state  of  disunion  and  war  among 
themselves,  continually  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force,  be- 
cause no  supreme,  truly  public,  power  was  present  to  Tn^int^in 
between  them  justice  and  peace,  that  is,  society;  and  to  create 
such  a  power,  to  fuse  dl  its  scattered  and  even  hostile 
elements  into  a  single  and  true  society,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  other  principles,  to  other  institutions,  to  in- 
stitutions and  principles  foreign  and  even  hostile  to  the  feudal 
system.  As  you  aLready  know,  it  was  by  royalty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  idea  of  the  nation  in  general, 
and  of  its  rights,  that  political  unity  has  prevailed  among  us^ 
that  the  State  has  been  constituted;  and  it  was  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs  by  the  weakening  and  pro- 
gressive abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  that  we  have  ap- 
proached this  end. 

It,  therefore,  must  not  be  expected  that  we  shall  find  that 
systematical  and  general  organization  of  the  possessors 
of  fiefs  among  themselves,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as 
the  third  great  characteristic  of  the  feudal  system,  dearly 
and  entirely  realized  in  facts.  The  character  belongs  to 
it,  and  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  social  state;  but 
it  has  never  had  its  full  development,  its  efficacious  and 
regular  application;  the  feudal  hierarchy  has  never  been 
retdly  constituted,  has  not  lived  according  to  the  rules  and 
forms  which  the  publicists  assign  to  it.  The  special  nature 
of  landed  property,  the  fusion  of  sovereignty  and  property,  are 
simple,  evident  facts,  which  are  shown  in  history,  just  as  thej 
are  conceived  in  theory.  But  the  feudal  society  in  its  entire^ 
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in  an  imaginary  edifice,  constructed  after  the  event  in  the 
minds  of  learned  men,  and  the  materials  only  of  which  have 
existed  in  our  territory,  always  imconneotod  and  imperfect. 

If  such  was  its  state  during  the  course  of  the  feudal  period, 
how  much  more  must  it  have  been  so  at  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Feudal- 
ism had  then  scarcely  arisen  out  of  the  chaos  of  barbarism; 
it  was  arising  from  it  as  a  kind  of  pis-aller,  as  the  system 
nearest  allied  to  that  which  was  coming  to  a  close,  ns  the  sole 
form  which  the  growing  society  could  take.  The  incoherence, 
the.  want  of  entire^,  would  necessarily  be  much  greater  than 
ut  a  later  period.  The  feudal  associatiofi  would  be  still  farther 
removed  from  that  state  of  unity,  of  regularity,  which  it 
never  attained.  The  close  of  the  tenth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  are,  in  fact,  in  the  feudal 
epoch,  the  period  when  feudalism  appeared  most  disordered, 
the  most  destitute  of  general  organiasation.  We  there  see  the 
possessors  of  fiefs  forming  themselves  into  an  infinity  of  small 
groups,  of  which  some  count,  duke,  or  mere  seigneur,  became 
the  chief,  according  to  the  chances  of  place  or  eventH,  remain- 
ing almost  strangers  to  each  othiT.  Sometimes  tiiese  local 
associations  sueme<l  to  ])reserve  relations  atnong  tlu^mHolveH,  to 
adhere  to  a  (uirnnion  centre;  but  W(5  Hoon  find  that  tiiin  appear- 
ance is  lallaciouH.  We  see,  for  example,  tlie  name  of  the 
iiing  of  France  still  inscribed  by  such  or  sucli  a  lord  of  A(iui- 
tainc  at  the  head  of  his  aetM,  but  it  is  the  nnme  of  a  king 
already  dead;  they  render  homiige  to  royalty,  but  are  igno- 
rant as  to  who  is  its  actual  depositary.  At  no  epoch  was  the 
parcelling  out  of  territory  among  the  jjossessors  of  fiefs  so 
great,  and  their  independence  so  complete;  at  no  epoch  had 
the  hierarchical  tie  which  should  have  united  them  so  little 
reality. 

In  studying,  therefore,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tentii  century, 
th«  progressive  formation  of  this  third  characteristic  of  the 
feudal  system,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  results  so  prompt,  so 
fwsitive,  as  in  the  study  of  the  two  first.  We  shall  not  see 
the  feudal  organiy^ation  appear,  ond  clearly  dcvi'lop  itself  be- 
for«5  our  eyes,  as  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  special  na- 
tun*.  of  landed  property,  an<l  the  amalgamation  of  sovereignty 
and  property;  we  shall  see  but  the  germs,  we  shall  witness 
<nily  tlie  first  efforts  at  formation  of  that  system  which  was 
never  thoroughly  perfected;  wo  shall  encotmter  here  and  there 
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upon  our  own  soil,  the  materials  of  that  edifice  which  wa» 
never  regularly  constructed,  or,  more  correctly  speakings  we 
shall  see  every  other  social  edifice  fall,  every  other  system 
vanish.  From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  no  principle  of 
social  and  political  unity  was  able  to  preserve  or  acquire  the 
empire;  all  those  which  formerly  prevailed  were  conquered} 
abolished;  and  it  was  above  their  ruins  that  the  rude  and  in* 
complete  attempts  at  feudal  organization  appeared.  It  is^ 
therefore,  less  the  progressive  formation  of  the  general  asso- 
ciation, of  the  possessors  of  fiefs,  than  the  progressive  de- 
struction of  every  other  great  social  system,  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  retrace. 

Immediately  after  the  invasion  and  establishment  of  the 
Germans  in  Gaul,  three  principles  of  social  organization^  three 
systems  of  institutions  co-exist  and  are  present  together:  1, 
the  system  of  free  institutions;  2,  the  system  of  aristocraticsl 
institutions;  3,  the  system  of  monarchical  institutions. 

The  system  of  free  institutions  has  its  origin:  Ist^  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  general  assembly  of  the  proprietary  chiefs  of 
family  of  the  tribe,  and  iu  the  common  deliberation  and  per- 
sonal independence  of  the  warriors  who  formed  the  band:  2nd, 
in  Gaul,  in  the  remains  of  the  municipal  system,  in  the  heart 
of  cities. 

The  system  of  aristocratical  institutions  has  its  origin:  lit, 
in  Germany,  in  the  domestic  sovereignty  of  the  proprietary 
chiefs  of  family,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  chief  of  the  band 
over  his  companions:  2nd,  in  Gaul,  in  the  very  unequal  sub- 
division of  landed  property,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  number  of  great  proprietors,  and  in  their  domination  of 
the  mass  of  the  population,  labourers  or  slaves,  who  cultivate 
their  domains,  or  serve  them  in  their  houses. 

The  system  of  monarchical  institutions  has  its  origin:  Ist, 
in  Germany,  in  military  royalty,  that  is  to  say,  the  command 
of  the  chief  of  the  band,  and  in  the  religious  character  in- 
herent to  certain  families:  2nd,  in  Gaul,  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Koman  empire,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christiaii 
church. 

These  are  the  three  great  systems  of  institutions,  the  three 
principles  essentially  difi'erent,  which  the  fall  of  the  empire  and 
the  German  invasion  brought  into  tlie  presence  of  each  other, 
and  which  were  to  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  new  society. 

What  were,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  the  desti« 
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nies  of  these  three  systems  each  in  itself,  and  in  their  amal- 
gamation? 

Let  ns  first  speak  of  the  system  of  free  institutions. 
It  perpetuates  and  manifests  itself  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
century:  1st,  in  the  local  assemblies,  where  the  conquerors 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  territory  assembled,  and 
together  discussed  their  afiairs;  2nd,  in  the  general  assemblies 
of  the  nation;  drd,  in  the  remains  of  the  municipal  system, 
in  the  heart  of  cities: 

That  the  local  assemblies  of  the  ancient  Germans  called 
mals^  in  their  language,  and  placita  in  Latin,  continued  after 
the  invasion,  cannot  be  doubted;  the  text  of  their  laws  give 
evidence  of  it  at  every  step.  The  following  are  some  in- 
stances: 

"  If  any  one  convened  to  the  ma/ does  not  repair  thither,  let 
him  be  condemned  to  pay  15  soUdi^  unless  he  has  been  kept 
back  by  some  lawful  impediment."  *^ 

"  If  any  one  has  need  of  witnesses  in  order  tliat  they  may 
give  testimony  at  the  mhl^  he  who  has  need  of  them  must 
convene  them."* 

"  Let  the  assembly  (conventus)  be  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom in  each  hundred,  before  the  count  or  his  envoy,  and 
before  the  hundred-man."  * 

"  Let  the  court  {placitum)  take  place  every  Saturday,  or 
such  day  as  shall  please  the  count,  or  the  hundred-man,  in 
every  week,  when  there  is  but  little  tranquillity  in  the  pro- 
vince: when  there  is  greater  tranquillity,  let  the  assembly 
take  place  every  fortnight  in  each  hundred,  as  it  is  ordered 
here  above."  * 

"  Let  the  court  be  held  every  calend,  or  every  fortnight  if 
necessary,  to  inquire  into  causes,  in  order  that  peace  may 
reign  in  the  provinces."^ 

These  assemblies  were  composed  of  all  the  free  men  settled 
in  the  territorial  circumscription;  all  had  not  only  the  rights 
but  were  obliged  to  repair  thither. 

»  From  the  ancient  German  word,  w«/J,  which  Hi|?nifies  meeting^  assembly ^ 
and  is  still  found  in  many  words,  as  mahlzvty  lepust,  time  of  meeting ; 
nmhUtatty  place  where  the  tribunal  meets,  &c. 

<  Solio  Law,  t.  1,  c.  1,  b.  10. 

*  Law  of  the  Rip.,  t.  1,  c.  1,  t.  Ixvi.,  c.  i.,  &o. 

*  Law  of  the  AUem.,  t.  xxxvi.,  c.  1.  &  IbidenXy  c.  2. 

*  Law  of  the  Boiares,  t.  xv.,  c.  1. 
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^'  If  any  free  man  neglect  to  come  to  the  courts  and  do  not 
present  himself  to  the  count,  or  to  liis  delegate,  or  to  the 
hundred^man,  let  him  be  condemned  to  paj  15  soUdL  Let 
no  person,  whether  vassal  of  the  duke  or  of  the  count,  or 
otherwise,  n^lect  to  come  to  the  court,  to  the  end  that  the 
poor  may  not  be  prevented  from  prosecuting  thek  causes.^  ' 

'*  Let  all  free  men  meet  on  the  days  fixed,  where  the  judge 
shall  direct,  and  let  no  person  dare  omit  coming  to  the  court 
Let  all  who  live  in  the  county,  whether  vassal  of  the  king  or 
duke,  or  any  other,  come  to  the  court,  and  let  him  who  shall 
neglect  to  come  be  condemned  to  pay  15  solidi.**^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  the  attributes,  the  occupations 
of  these  asftemblies,  for  they  discussed  everything  in  them,  aD 
the  common  interests  of  the  men  who  were  assembled  at  them; 
but  their  principal  business  was  to  administer  justice:  all 
causes,  all  disputes  were  carried  thither,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  free  and  notable  men,  of  the  raehitnlmrgtf 
whose  duty  it  was  to  declare,  to  show  what  was  the  law. 

^*  If  any  rachimburgs  sitting  in  any  m&l  have  not  declared 
the  law,  when  a  cause  shall  have  been  debated  between  two 
persons,  he  who  prosecutes  the  cause  must  say  to  them  three 
times,  ^  Tell  us  the  Salic  law ;'  if  they  will  not  say  it,  he 
who  prosecutes  the  cause  must  say  to  them  again,  *  I  require 
you  to  declare  the  law  between  my  adversary  and  me/  The 
day  being  named  for  this  purpose,  seven  of  these  rachimborgs 
shall  each  pay  nine  sols.  If  they  do  not  then  choose  to 
declare  the  law  ....  nor  give  assurance  of  payment,  then 
let  a  second  day  be  appointed  them,  and  then  let  each  of  them 
be  condemned  to  pay  15  sols.**  ' 

*'  If  any  one  is  prosecuting  his  cause,  and  the  rachimborgs 
have  not  chosen  to  declare  the  Rtpuarian  law  between  the 
parties,  then  let  him  against  whom  they  have  pronounced  an 
adverse  sentence,  say,  '  I  summon  yon  to  tell  me  the  law.' 
Let  those  who  have  not  chosen  to  declare  it,  and  have  after- 
wards been  convicted  of  it,  each  of  them  pay  15  sols  fine.*^  * 

**  If  any  one  gain  his  cause  in  the  mul  and  by  law  .  .  .  the 
rachimburgs  must  explain  to  him  the  law  by  which  the  canse 
has  been  decided.     The  plaintiff  must  act  according  to  law, 

I  ]>aw  of  the  AUeiii.,  t.  xxxvi.,  c.  4. 

'  Law  of  the  Boiaret,  t.  xv.,  c,  1. 

>  Salic  law,  t.  Ix.  «  Law  of  the  Bip.,  t  !▼. 
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invite  the  officer  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  other,  in  order  to 
take  of  his  goods  what  he  l^allj  owes  in  respect  of  the 
cause,*** 

Not  gbIj  did  they  administer  justice  in  the  maU^  not  only 
did  they  deliherate  there  upon  common  afiairs,  but  most  ciril 
afl&irsy  most  contracts  were  there  completed,  and  thence  only 
acquired  the  publicity,  the  aathenticity  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  notaries  and  public  officers  to  give  them  in  the  present 
day: 

^  If  any  one  sell  anything  to  another,  and  if  the  buyer  wish 
to  have  an  act  of  sale,  he  must  demand  it  in  full  thai,  imme- 
diately put  down  the  price,  receiving  the  articles,  and  then 
let  the  act  be  written.  If  the  article  be  of  little  value,  let 
the  act  be  attested  by  seven  witnesses;  if  of  much  value,  by 
twelve."* 

Such  was  the  state  of  local  assemblies  in  the  first  ages 
following  the  invasion;  they  were  not  long  so  real  and  genuine 
as  the  texts  seem  to  indicate.  You  may  observe  that,  ac- 
cording to  these  very  texts,  it  was  more  especially  among  the 
Grermans  still  established  upon  the  frontiers,  or  even  in  the 
interior  of  Grermany,  that  the  national  mals  appear  active 
and  frequent.  The  laws  of  the  Germans,  of  the  Boiares,  of 
the  Ripuarian  Franks,  speak  of  them  more  frequently  and  in 
a  more  authoritative  tone  than  those  of  the  Salian  Franks, 
further  advanced  into  the  interior  of  Gaul,  and  amidst  the 
Soman  population.  There,  indeed,  the  local  mals  soon  fell 
into  disuse,  into  such  disuse  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  race,  the  local  chiefs,  counts,  viscounts,  or  others, 
convoked  them  in  order  to  have  the  right  of  fining  the  free 
men  who  did  not  attend  them.  A  capitulary  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  is  entitled: 

**  Of  vicars  and  hundred-men  who,  more  out  of  cupidity 
than  to  administer  justice,  frequently  hold  courts  and  thus 
trouble  the  people  too  much."  ' 

And  Charlemagne,  in  order  to  remedy  this  abuse,  had 
already  reduced  to  three  a  year,  the  number  of  those  local 
courts  which  the  first  barbarous  laws  convoked  every  month, 
every  fortnight,  or  even  every  week. 

1  Salic  Law,  tit.  lix.  ^  Law  of  the  Rip.,  t  fix.,  c.  1. 

3  Bal.,  L,  1,  colL  617. 
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"  With  regard  to  the  local  courts  which  free  men  are  to 
attend,  the  decrees  of  our  father  must  be  observed;  namelj» 
that  only  three  general  courts  are  to  be  held  in  the  year,  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  forced  to  attend  them,  except  the 
accused  or  the  accuser,  or  him  who  is  called  to  give  evidence. 
With  regard  to  other  courts  held  by  hundred  men,  let  none 
be  convoked  to  them,  except  him  who  pleads,  him  who  judges^ 
and  him  who  gives  evidence."* 

Who  were  these  judges  who  were  bound  to  attend  local 
assemblies,  when  most  free  men  were  exempt  from  them? 
The  scabmi,  or  sheriffs,  the  real  magistrates,  charged  by  the 
prince  with  administering  justice,  instead  of  the  citizens,  who 
refused  the  burden.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
scabini  (in  German  scliceffeHy  judges,)  which  many  writers 
have  confounded  with  the  rachimburgi  of  the  Salic  law;  and 
this  innovation  of  Charlemagne  suffices  to  prove  into  what 
decay  the  ancient  local  mals,  that  is  to  say,  the  system  of  firee 
institutions  applied  to  civil  life,  had  fallen  at  this  period: 

"  Let  no  person  be  convoked  to  the  court,  but  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant  in  each  cause,  except  seven  scabini^  who 
must  be  present  at  all  hearings."^ 

With  much  stronger  reason,  the  same  decay  would  strike 
this  system  in  the  political  sphere,  in  the  general  assemblieft 
of  the  nation.  .Among  men  living  at  a  distance  from  one 
another,  and  who  had  no  longer  the  same  interests,  and  the 
same  destiny,  these  great  meetings  became  difficult  and  arti- 
ficial. Accordingly,  the  champs  de  Mars^  the  pUtcUa  gene^ 
raliay  became  more  and  more  rare  and  futile  under  the  Mero- 
vingians. In  the  earliest  ages  we  still  frequently  meet  with 
them,  because  the  warriors  often  made  new  expeditions  in 
common;  the  band  still  met  to  attempt  new  adventures. 
Gradually,  as  the  sedentary  life  prevailed,  the  general  assem- 
blies disappeared,  and  those  which  bear  the  name  are  of  an 
entirely  different  nature;  they  have  no  longer  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  characteristics.  Sometimes  they  are 
solemn  meetings,  where  people  came,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient 
custom,  to  bring  to  the  chief  or  king  presents  which  form  a 
part  of  his  wealth;  sometimes  the  kings,  after  having  struggled 

>  Capit.  of  Louis  le  Debon.y  in  810;  BiU.,  t.  i.,  col.  610. 
•   Capit.  of  Charlemagne,  in  803 ;  Bal.,  1. 1.,  col.  094 — 465. 
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against  their  leudes,  their  beneficiaries,  the  one  to  resume, 
the  other  to  retain  their  fees,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
them,  which  led  to  meetings  of  which  the  name  calls  to 
mind  the  ancient  national  assemblies,  but  which,  in  fact,  are 
only  conferences,  congresses,  where  great  proprietors,  petty- 
sovereigns,  discuss  their  interests  and  arrange  their  disputes. 
Such  were,  in  587,  the  assembly  which  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Andelot;  in  615,  under  Clotaire  II.  that  of  Paris,  whence 
issued  the  ordinance  which  bears  its  name,  and  many  other 
meetings  in  no  way  national,  in  no  way  resembling  the 
assembly  of  the  tribe,  or  the  German  band,  but  which  were 
yet  called  placita  generalia. 

With  the  first  Carlovingians,  the  general  assemblies  re- 
newed their  primitive  character,  the  military  character.  The 
establishment  of  the  second  race  was,  as  you  know,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  a  second  invasion  of  Western  Gaul  by  the  Ger- 
man bands.  We  accordingly  see  these  bands  meet  periodi- 
cally to  prosecute  their  expeditions  further,  and  to  secure 
their  conquests  by  new  ones.  This  was  the  predominant 
feature  of  the  ChampS'dc'Mara,  become  the  Champa-de'Mai  of 
Pepin  le  Bref.  We  meet  under  his  reign  with  more  than  ten 
great  meetings  of  this  kind.  Under  Charlemagne  they  are  still 
more  frequent,  and  their  character  assumes  higher  dignity. 
They  are  no  longer  mere  military  meetings,  great  national 
reviews.  Charlemagne  made  them  a  means  of  government. 
Most  of  you,  I  think,  remember  what  I  said  in  the  last  course 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  fragments  which  I  quoted  from  the 
small  treatise  of  Ilincmar,  De  Ordine  Palatii,  where  he 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  these  assemblies,  of  their  compo- 
sition, and  of  their  labours.  Charlemagne  convoked  almost 
all  his  agents,  and,  to  speak  the  language  of  our  timci»,  the 
functionaries  of  his  empire,  dukes,  counts,  viscounts,  vicars, 
hundred-men,  scabini,  &c.  His  object  was  to  learn  through 
them  what  was  passing  around,  to  communicate  his  wishes  to 
them,  to  discipline  them  to  his  will,  and  thus  to  introduce 
some  entirety,  some  order,  into  that  immense  and  incessantly 
agitated  body,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  soul.  These, 
assuredly,  are  not  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  German  war- 
riors, those  assemblies  where  personal  independence  prevailed, 
and  where  Clovis  was  constrained  to  allow  each  to  take  his 
share  of  the  booty. 

VOL.  HI.  F 
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Under  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the  placita  generalia  are  sdll 
frequent,  but  disorder  and  war  penetrate  them,  and  make 
instruments  of  them.  Under  Charles  le  Chauve,  they  resume 
the  characteristic  of  which  I  have  just  spoken;  they  are  no 
longer  anything  but  conferences,  congresses,  where  the  king 
struggles  with  greater  or  less  success  against  vassals  who  iso- 
late themselves  more  and  more,  and  whom  he  can  neither 
retain  nor  repress.  After  Charles  le  Chauve,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  even  these  congresses 
ceased.  Sovereignty  decidedly  became  local;  royalty  had  no 
longer  even  the  simple  claim  to  figure  as  the  centre  of  die 
state.  To  the  ancient  national  assemblies  the  feudal  courts 
were  about  to  succeed,  the  assembly  of  the  vassals  around  the 
sovereign. 

With  regard  to  the  wrecks  of  the  Roman  municipal  system, 
the  tliird  element  of  the  free  institutions  of  this  epoch,  I  shall 
not  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  in  our  last  course;  nor 
shall  I  anticipate  what  I  shall  have  to  say  when  we  are  occu- 
pied with  the  regeneration  of  the  commons.  I  confine  myself 
to  calling  to  mind,  that  the  curia,  its  rights  and  institutioofl^ 
have  never  disappeared  from  our  territory,  especially  in  the 
south  of  Gaul,  and  that  we  may  equally  attest  their  deci^ 
and  their  perpetuity  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  system  of  free  institutions  in  this 
long  interval.  You  see  that  all  its  principles  grew  more  and 
more  enervated,  that  all  its  means  of  action  were  broken.  Had 
the  monarchical  institutions  any  better  fortune? 

I  have  said  that  among  the  Germans  royalty  had  a  twofold 
origin;  that  it  was  military  and  religious. 

As  being  military,  royalty  was  elective;  a  famous  chief 
proclaimed  an  expedition  to  draw  around  him  companions; 
he  had  no  right,  no  coercive  means;  whoever  chose  came; 
warriors  rallied  round  a  chief  of  their  choice;  he  was  their 
king  while  it  pleased  them  to  follow  him:  this  was  election,  if 
not  according  to  political  forms,  at  least  in  its  principle  and 
its  liberty. 

In  as  much  as  it  was  religious,  royalty  was  hereditary;  for 
the  religious  character  was  the  property,  so  to  speak,  of  cer^ 
tain  families  descended  from  heroes,  from  national  demi-gods, 
from  Odin,  Tuisco,  &c.;  and  this  character  could  be  neither 
lost  nor  transferred.     There  is  scarcely  any  Germanic  nation 
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in  which  wo  do  not  meet  with  these  royal  families;  the  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  princes  descend  from  Odin;  imiong  the 
Franks,  tlie  Merovingians,  in  virtue  of  an  analogous  origin, 
alone  wear  long  hair. 

In  passing  over  the  Roman  soil,  Grermanic  royalty  there 
found  other  principles,  other  elements  which  were  profoundly 
to  modify  its  character;  there  imperial  royalty  dominated, 
an  institution  specially  symbolical,  and  a  symbol  purely  poli- 
tical. The  emperor  had  succeeded  to  the  Koman  people;  as 
the  representative  of  the  Koman  people,  he  appropriated  its 
rights,  its  majesty;  by  this  title  he  called  himself  sove- 
reign. Imperial  royalty  was  the  personification  of  the  repub- 
lic; and  as  Louis  XIV.  said,  JJEtat  c^est  mot,  the  successor 
of  Augustus  might  say.  The  Roman  people,  it  is  L 

Beside  imperial  royalty  arose  Christian  royalty,  also  a  sym- 
bolical institution,  but  a  symbol  of  a  different  nature,  a  sym- 
bol purely  religious.  The  king,  according  to  Christian  ideas, 
was  the  delegate  and  representative  of  the  Divinity.  I  just 
now  spoke  of  the  religious  origin  of  barbarous  royalty:  it 
bad,  however,  nothing  symbolical  about  it;  the  families  which 
passed  for  the  descendants  of  the  national  demi-gods  were 
thus  invested  with  a  positive  and  personal  chnractor.  In 
Christian  royalty,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  personal 
or  positive;  it  is  a  type,  an  image  of  tlie  invisible  and  only 
sovereign  Being. 

Tiius,  under  a  twofold  point  of  view,  Roman  royalty 
ossentially  diifored  from  barbarous  royalty;  political  or 
religious,  this  was  a  personal  prerogative;  politictd  or  religious, 
that  wus  a  pure  symbol,  a  social  fiction. 

Such,  so  to  spf^,  are  the  four  origins  of  modern  royalty, 
the  four  principles  which,  after  the  invasion,  sought  to  com- 
bine in  its  production.  We  see  then  labour  commence  under 
the  Merovingians.  The  Frank  kings  are,  and  wish  to  remain, 
chiefs  of  warriors — at  the  same  time  they  take  advantage  of 
their  barbaric  religious  descent;  they  adopt  the  Roman  maxims, 
and  endeavour  to  stand  forth  as  the  representatives  of  the 
state;  in  fine,  they  call  themselves,  and  make  the  clergy  call 
them,  tlie  images  and  representatives  of  God  upon  earth. 

For  minds  so  rude  and  simple  as  those  of  the  barbarians  of 
the  sixth  centunr,  these  notions  and  combinations  were  too 
complicated.     They  were,  accordingly,  not  successful;  and 
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Merovingian  royalty — precisely,  if  I  mistake  not,  by 
of  the  uncertainty  of  its  character  and  of  its  basis — Boon  £dl 
into  complete  decay.  When  it  began  to  reappear  widi 
vigour  in  the  person  of  the  Carlovingians,  it  had  undergone 
a  great  metamorphosis.  The  first  Carlovingians  were  pore 
military  chiefs.  In  the  eyes  of  their  Grerman  conntrjrmen, 
they  had  none  of  that  religious  character  with  whidi  fhe 
family  of  the  long-haired  kings  was  invested.  Neither  Pepin 
de  Herstall  nor  Charles  Martel  in  any  way  gave  tbemsdveB 
out  as  the  descendants  of  Odin,  or  other  Grerraanic  demi-gods; 
they  were  simply  great  proprietors  and  chiefs  of  wairioni 
Grermanic  royalty,  then,  reappeared  at  this  time  with  th» 
military  character  only.  Every  one  knows  how  eagoif 
Pepin  sought  to  add  to  it  the  Christian  religious  character. 
A  stranger  to  all  the  traditions,  to  all  the  religious  creeds  of 
ancient  Germany,  he  desired  to  support  himself  by  ner 
religious  creeds,  already  far  more  powerful.  Charlemagne 
went  still  further;  he  undertook  again  to  give  the  character 
of  imperial  royalty  to  Prankish  royalty,  to  again  make  it  a 
political  symbol,  himself  to  resume  the  rank  of  representatife 
of  the  state  which  the  Roman  emperors  occupied.  And  he 
laboured  at  this  by  the  most  efficacious  means;  not  by  the  aok 
pomp  of  ceremonies  and  language,  but  by  really  resusdtating 
the  imperial  power,  the  Roman  administration,  and  that 
om7iiprese7ice,  as  it  were,  of  royalty,  at  all  parts  of  the  earthy 
which,  amidst  the  universal  decline,  had  constituted  the  whole 
strength  of  that  great  despotism. 

This  is  the  true  characteristic  of  the  government  of 
Charlemagne.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  I  said  concern- 
ing it  in  the  last  course;  but  some  extracts  from  his  capitu*^ 
laries  will  show  how  carefully  he  was  occupied  with  all' 
things,  desired  to  know  everything,  to  be  everywhere,  eidier 
in  person  or  by  his  delegates — in  fine,  to  present  himself  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  the  universal  mover  and  stone 
of  the  entire  government. 

"  Let  the  counts  and  their  vicars  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  law,  to  the  end  that  no  judge  may  decide  unjustly  ift 
their  presence,  nor  unduly  alter  the  law."* 

"  We  will  and  order  that  our  counts  do  not  remit  tlie- 


>  Capit,  of  Charlemagne,  in  803  ;  Bal.,  torn.  1,  col.  390, 
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sitting  of  their  courts,  nor  abridge  them  unduly,  in  order  to 
give  themselves  to  the  chase  or  to  other  pleasures."* 

"  Let  no  count  hold  his  courts  unless  he  be  fasting,  and  of 
composed  mind.'^ 

"  Let  each  bishop,  each  abbot,  each  count,  have  a  good 
registrar,  and  let  not  the  scribes  write  in  an  illegible 
manner."^ 

"  We  will,  that  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  and  affairs 
which  have  hitherto  belonged  to  the  counts,  our  envoys  shall 
acquit  themselves  of  their  mission  four  times  in  the  year:  in 
winter,  in  the  month  of  January;  in  spring,  in  the  month  of 
April;  in  summer,  in  the  month  of  July;  and  in  autumn,  in 
the  month  of  October.  Each  time,  they  shall  hold  courts  where 
the  counts  of  the  neighbouring  counties  shall  meet."'* 

"  Each  time  that  one  of  our  envoys  shall  observe  in  his 
legation  that  anything  happens  otherwise  than  as  we  have 
ordered  it,  not  only  shall  he  take  care  to  reform  it,  but  he 
shall  give  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  abuses  which  he  may 
discover."  ^ 

"  Let  our  envoys  select,  in  each  place,  scabini,  advocates  and 
notaries,  and  on  their  return  let  them  bring  us  their  names 
in  writing."^ 

"  Whenever  they  find  bad  vicars,  advocates,  or  hundred- 
men,  let  them  be  removed,  and  others  selected  who  know 
how  and  are  willing  to  judge  affairs  according  to  equity.  If 
they  find  a  corrupt  count,  let  them  inform  us  of  the  same."  '^ 

"  We  will  that  each  of  our  envoys  carefully  watch  that 
each  of  the  men  whom  we  have  charged  with  the  govern- 
ment of  our  people,  acquit  himself  justly  of  his  office,  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  God,  honourable  to  us,  and  useful  to  our 
subjects.  Let  the  said  envoys,  therefore,  make  a  point  of 
knowing  if  the  orders  contained  in  the  capitularies  which 
we  transmitted  to  them  last  year,  are  executed  according  to 
the  will  of  God  and  our  own.  We  will  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  May,  our  envoys,  each  in  liis  legation,  convoke 
in  one  place  all  the  bishops,  abbots,  our  vassals,  our  advo- 
cates, vicars,  abbesses,  as  well  as  the  representatives  of  all 

'  Ytai-  807  ;  Bal.,  torn. i.,  col.  409.  2  Year  80;] ;  ibid.,  col.  C03. 

J  Veiir.sO');  ibid.,  col.  421. 

«  Year  ^U;  ibid.,  col.  493.         *    Ibid.  «  Year  803;  ibid.,  col.  393. 

-  Bal.,  t.  i.,  c.  39G,  yeoi-  805 ;  ibid.,  c.  4*20. 
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the  lords  whom  any  imperious  necessity  prevents  repairiog 
thither  themselves;  and  if  it  be  more  convenient,  especialljwith 
a  view  to  tlie  poor  people,  that  this  meeting  be  held  in  two  or 
three  different  places  instead  of  one,  let  it  be  bo.  Let  each 
count  bring  thither  his  vicars,  his  hundred-men,  and  also 
three  or  four  of  liis  most  notable  sheriffs.  In  this  assemblji 
let  them  first  occupy  themselves  with  the  state  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  Then  let  oui*  envoys  inform  themselves,  from  all  pre- 
sent, of  the  manner  in  which  each  acquits  himself  of  the 
employment  which  we  have  confided  to  him;  let  them  learn 
if  concord  reigns  among  our  officers,  and  whether  they 
mutually  give  each  other  help  in  their  functions.  Let  them 
make  this  inquiry  with  the  most  careful  diligence,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  we  may  from  them  know  the  truth  of  all 
things;  and  if  they  learn  that  in  any  place  there  is  an  affior, 
the  decision  of  which  requires  their  presence,  let  them  repair 
thither,  and  regulate  it  in  virtue  of  our  authority."  ^ 

Surely,  nothing  less  resembles  barbaric  royalty  than  snch 
a  mode  of  government;  nothing  more  forcibly  calls  to  mind 
the  spirit  and  administration  of  the  empire;  of  that  power 
which  represented  the  state,  and  acted  almost  alone  in  the 
state.  That  is  the  system  which,  without  being  thoroughly 
aware  of  it,  without  having  reconstructed  its  theory,  Charie- 
mague  laboured  to  restore;  and  he  knew  very  well  what 
was  the  principal  obstacle  to  this  enterprise;  he  knew  veiy 
well  that  the  rising  feudal  system,  the  independence  and 
the  rights  of  proprietary  beneficiaries  in  their  domainsy  the 
fusion  of  sovereignty  and  property,  were  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  that  sovereignty  and  administrative  roytdtj  to 
which  he  aspired.  Accordingly,  he  struggled  incessantly 
against  these  enemies,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  and  to 
divide  the  power  of  the  proprietors  as  much  as  in  him  lay. 

"  lie  never,"  says  the  monk  of  Saint  Gall,  "  confided  the 
administration  of  more  than  one  county  to  his  counts,  except 
it  were  those  which  were  situated  on  the  frontiers,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  barbarians.  He  never,  unless  impelled  by 
really  powerful  motives,  conceded  to  a  bishop,  in  benefice,  an 

»  Cfipit.  o/Loiih  ie  IhlHiu.,  in  S-^3.    He  but  repeats  what  CliarlemasiM 
prescribed.     i3ul.,  t.  I.,  cul.  04U. 
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abbey  or  church  of  the  royal  domain;  and  when  liis  counsel- 
lors COT  favourites  asked  him  why  he  acted  thus,  he  answered 
them:  ^  With  this  property  or  that  farm,  with  this  little  abbey 
or  that  church,  I  acquire  the  faith  of  a  vassal  as  good,  even 
better  than  this  bishop  or  that  count'  ^  > 

He  did  m<M-e;  he  attempted  to  pierce  throuj^li,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  all  private  properties,  in  order  to  enter  into 
dii^Bct  relations  with  all  the  inlmbitants  of  liis  empire.  1  will 
explain  myself.  He  only  communicated  with  the  mass  of  the 
population  through  the  intermediation  of  the  possessors  of 
freeholds  or  feesy  each  sovereign  in  his  domains,  and  chief  of 
the  free  men,  ot  colonic  or  serfs  who  inhabited  them.  Cluu*le« 
magne  desircKl  that  an  oath  of  fidelity,  directed  and  personal, 
should  be  given  him  by  all  freemen,  as  to  the  real  and 
true  sovereign  of  the  state.  We  find  iu  the  formulas  of  Mar* 
culf,  the  following  letter  from  him: 

"  To  the  count .     With  the  consent  of  the  high  men 

of  our  realm,  we  have  ordered  that  our  glorious  son  — 

shall  reign  in  the  kingdom  of •     Consequently,  we 

order  that  in  all  cities,  villages,  and  castles,  you  convoke  and 
cause  to  meet  in  convenient  places  all  your  inhabitants, 
whether  Fnmks,  Romans,  or  any  other  nation;  to  the  end 

that  in  the  presence  of  the  illustrious ,  our  envoy, 

whom  we  send  to  you  for  this  purpose,  they  all  swear  fidelity 
and  loyal  attachment  to  our  son  and  to  us,  whether  by  the 
holy  places,  or  by  such  other  holy  pledge  as  we  transmit  to 
you  for  that  purpose."  ^ 

When  he  had  been  crowned  emperor, 

^'  He  ordered  that  every  man  in  his  kingdom,  layman  or 
ecclesiastic,  who  had  already  sworn  fidelity  to  him  under  the 
name  of  king,  should  renew  the  same  promise  to  him  as 
Caesar;  and  that  all  those  who  had  not  yet  taken  the  said 
oath  should  take  it,  down  to  the  age  of  twelve.''  ^ 

Lastly,  we  read  in  a  capitulary  of  the  year  805: 

'^  Let  none  swear  fidelity  to  any  other  than  to  us  and  to  his 
lord  for  our  utility  and  that  of  his  lord."^ 

"  Such  a  system  evidently  tended  to  free  royalty  from  all 
feudal  relations;  to  found  its  empire  beyond  the  hierarchy 

»   Jleaueil  det  IIUtorienM  de  France^  t,  T.  p.  Jj. 

«  Marculf,  I.  i.,  f.  40.  *  Bal.,  1 1.,  col.  a03.  *  Ibid.,  col.  425. 
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of  persons  and  lands;  in  fine,  to  render  it  everywhere  present, 
everywhere  powerful,  in  virtue  of  the  public  power  and  by 
its  own  right.  The  attempt  succeeded  while  Charlemagne 
presided  over  it.  His  successors  undertook  to  continue  it, 
tliat  is  to  say,  they  ordered  what  he  had  done.  The  demand 
of  the  universal  oath  reappeared  in  their  acts,  and  even  sur* 
vived  their  impotence;  but  it  was  no  longer  any  more  than  a 
futile  form.  The  relations  between  free  men  and  the  king, 
and  his  personal  power  over  them,  became  daily  weakened. 
The  obligation  of  fidelity  was  no  longer  real,  except  between 
the  vassal  and  his  lord.  It  was  to  the  lords  that  Charles  le 
Chauve  addressed  himself,  in  order  to  repress  the  disorders 
committed  on  their  lands;  it  was  through  their  authority  that 
he  brought  his  own  to  bear.  He  had  no  direct  influence; 
and  although  he  menaced  the  lords  with  making  them  respon- 
sible for  the  crimes  of  their  men,  if  they  did  not  prevent  or 
punish  them,  it  is  clear  that  the  feudal  hierarchy  had  regained 
independence  with  the  empire,  and  that  the  attempt  of 
Charlemagne  to  free  royalty  from  it  had  failed  by  the  effect  of 
the  general  course  of  things  and  the  incapacity  of  his 
successors."  * 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  then,  the  system  of  monar- 
chical institutions  had  succeeded  no  better  than  the  system  of 
free  institutions  in  taking  possession  of  society,  and  intro- 
ducing  unity  and  rule  into  it.  All  its  laws  were  shaken,  all 
its  means  of  action  enervated  or  inapplicable.  The  religious 
character  of  ancient  German  royalty  had  disappeared;  tiie 
heroic  origin  of  such  or  such  a  family  was  forgotten,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  barbaric  life.  It  had  equally  lost 
its  primitive  military  character;  the  band  no  longer  existed;  the 
wandering  and  common  life  had  ceased;  most  of  the  warriors 
were  established  in  their  own  domains.  The  political  cha- 
racter of  imperial  royalty  was  incompatible  with  the  new 
society;  there  was  no  longer  sovereignty,  no  longer  national 
majesty,  no  longer  any  state  in  general;  how  could  there  be  a 
symbol,  a  representative  of  that  which  no  longer  existed? 
The  religious  Christian  character  of  royalty  alone  preserved 
any  reality,  any  influence,  and  that  was  but  weak  and  rare; 
lay  proprietors  scarcely  heeded  it;  the  tumult  of  their  life 

*  Esiais  8ur  VHistoire  de  France^  p.  105 — ICO. 
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and  the  needs  of  personal  independence  alone  occupied  their 
minds;  the  bishops  and  great  abbots  themselves  cared  but 
little  about  it;  they  also  had  become  proprietors  of  fiefs, 
had  assumed  the  interests  and  habits  of  such,  and  had  but 
little  aifection  towards  ideas  which  in  no  way  accorded  with 
their  temporal  position.  All  the  bases,  I  re|>eat,  of  the  system 
of  monarchical  institutions,  as  well  as  of  the  system  of  free  in- 
stitutions, were  shaken,  all  its  vital  principles  liad  lost  their 
energy. 

It  was  entirely  different  with  the  system  of  aristocratical 
institutions.  Instead  of  declining,  they  were  progressing.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  what  the 
elements,  whether  German  or  Iloman,  which  constituted  it  had 
become.     They  were  all  strengthened  and  developed. 

And  first,  as  you  have  already  seen,  tlie  domestic  sove- 
reignty of  the  German  proprietary  chief  of  tlie  family  was 
transplanted  into  Gaul;  it  even  became  there  more  complete 
and  more  absolute,  because  the  spirit  of  family  which  had 
formerly  been  associated  with  it  there  had  disappeared,  and 
the  fact  of  conquest,  of  force,  had  become  almost  its  only  base. 
Accordingly,  this  first  arlstocraticiil  element  of  ancient  Ger- 
man society  became  strengthened  instead  of  weakened,  in 
the  new  social  state. 

The  second,  that  is  to  say,  the  patronage  of  tiie  chief  of  the 
band  over  his  companions,  liad  experienced  tlie  same  fate;  it 
had  clianged  its  form;  to  the  ascendancy  of  tlie  warrior  bad 
succeeded  the  rights  of  the  suzerain  over  his  vassals.  But 
this  metamorphosis  of  relations  had  given  far  more  energy 
and  solidity  to  the  aristocratical  principle  that  it  previously 
contained.  On  the  one  hand,  inei[uality  was  developed; 
the  possessors  of  fiefs  were  far  more  unequal  among  them- 
selves than  the  warriors;  on  the  other,  in  the  ancient  band, 
the  companions  living  together,  supported  one  another,  and 
in  common  controlled  the  power  of  the  chief.  When  they 
had  entered  into  the  condition  of  proprietors,  each  found  him- 
self isolated,  and  the  superior,  the  suzerain,  had  ftu*  greater 
facilities  for  subduing  them.  A  new  progress  of  the  aristo- 
cratical system. 

With  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  landed  property,  I  think 
it  underwent  considerable  and  rather  aristocratical  change;  it 
divided  itself.     Witliout  doubt,  the  feudal  system  had  IKU 
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effect  at  first.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feudal  period,  there  were  many  more  landed 
proprietors  in  Gaul  than  at  the  fall  of  the  empire.  The  ter- 
ritory was  divided  into  smaller  lots,  more  especially  into  more 
Taried  lots;  the  fiefs  were  much  more  different,  more  unequal, 
than  the  domains  of  the  great  Gallo-Roman  proprietors  had 
been;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  the  aristocratical  principle 
was  a  little  weakened;  but  assuredly  the  distribution  of  landed 
property  was  still  sufficiently  unequal,  the  land  concentrated 
into  a  sufficiently  limited  number  of  hands,  to  found  a  very 
aristocratic  system. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  while  the  system  of  free  institu- 
tions and  that  of  monarchical  institutions  were  declining,  the 
system  of  aristocratical  institutions,  on  the  contrary,  saw  it» 
bases  strengthen,  its  principles  gain  vigour.  It  had  not 
acquired,  it  had  not  given  to  society  in  general,  a  regular 
form,  unity,  or  entirety;  it  never  will  attain  that.  But,  it 
evidently  prevailed;  it  alone  was  likely  to  live,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  alone  capable  of  subduing  men,  and  of  giving 
to  other  social  principles  time  to  regain  breath,  to  reappear  one 
day  with  better  success. 

Thus  was  feudal  society  prepared,  thus  was  it  progressively 
formed,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  We  have 
attempted  to  discover  its  origins,  to  follow  it  in  its  earliest 
developments.  It  now  subsists,  it  covers  our  land.  We  shall 
henceforward  study  it  in  itself,  and  in  its  maturity. 
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FIFTH  LECTURE. 


Method  to  be  followed  in  the  study  of  the  feudal  period — The  simple  fief  is 
the  fundamentul  element,  the  integrant  molecule  of  feudalism — The 
simple  fief  contains :  1,  the  castle  and  its  proprietors ;  2,  the  village  and 
its  inhabitants — Origin  of  feudal  castles — Their  multiplication  in  the 
0th  and  IQth  centuries — Causes  of  this — Efforts  of  the  kings  and 
powerful  suzerains  to  oppose  it — Futility  of  these  efforts — Character  ot 
the  castles  of  the  11th  century — Interior  life  of  the  proprietors  of  fiefo — 
Their  isolation — Their  idleness — Their  incessant  wars,  expeditions,  and 
adventures — Influence  of  the  material  circumstances  of  feudal  habita- 
tions upon  the  course  of  civilization — Development  of  domestic  life, 
condition  of  women,  and  of  the  spirit  of  family  in  the  interior  of  castles. 

We  now  approach  the  special  object  of  this  course.  We 
are  about  to  study  feudal  society  in  itself,  during  the  period 
which  especially  belongs  to  it,  from  the  time  when  it  may  be 
regarded  as  truly  formed,  down  to  the  time  when  France  es- 
capc'd  from  it,  and  passed  under  the  empire  of  other  princi- 
ples, of  other  institutions;  that  is,  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  centuries. 

I  desire  to  follow  in  their  entirety  the  destinies  of  feudalism 
during  these  three  centuries.  I  would  wish  not  to  parcel  it 
out,  but  to  keep  it  constantly  entire  under  your  eyes,  and 
make  you  thus  see  its  successive  transformations  at  a  single 
glance.  Tliis  would  be  its  true  history,  the  only  faithful 
image  of  the  reality.  Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be.  In 
order  to  study,  the  human  mind  is  forced 'to  divide,  to 
analyze;  it  learns  nothing  unless  it  be  successively  and  in 
parts.  It  is  then  the  work  of  the  imagination  and  of  the 
reason  to  reconstruct  the  demolished  edifice,  to  resuscitate  the 
being  destroyed  by  the  scientific  scalpel.     But  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary  to  pass  through  this  dissection  and  its  progr( 
the  weakness  of  the  human  mind  so  orders  it. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  classification  of  our  researc 
upon  feudal  society.  I  have  said  that  on  the  one  hand  wes 
study  the  social  state,  and  on  the  other,  the  intellectual  st 
in  the  social  state,  the  civil  and  the  religious  society;  in 
intellectual  state,  the  learned  literature,  and  the  popular 
rature.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  history  of  civil  sociel 
the  feudal  period,  that  we  must  commence. 

Here  also  we  have  need  to  divide,  to  classify,  to  study  g 
rately ;  the  matter  is  too  vast  and  too  complicated,  to  allow 
being  comprehended  all  complete  and  at  a  single  grasp. 

Let  us  at  least  endeavour  to  discover  and  to  follow  ou 
least  artificial  method,  that  which  will  the  least  mutilate  i 
which  will  best  respect  their  integrity  and  concatenation; 
most  living  method,  as  it  were,  the  one  most  neighbourin 
reality. 

If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  the  following: 
At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  feudal  society  was  d( 
tively  formed;  it  had  attained  the  plenitude  of  its  exist( 
it  covered  and  possessed  our  territory.  What  was  its  fu 
mental  element,  its  political  unity?  What,  so  to  spei 
have  already  made  use  of  this  expression),  what  was  the 
mitive  feudal  molecule,  that  which  could  not  be  broken  ^ 
out  the  feudal  character  being  abolished? 

It  is  evidently  the  simple  fief,  the  domain  'possesses 
way  of  fief,  by  a  lord  who  exercises  over  the  inhabitants 
sovereignty  inherent,  as  you  know,  to  property. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  simple  fief,  considered  in  itself, 
we  shall  commence  our  study.  We  shall  first  apply  ours* 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  this  fundamental  elemei 
feudalism. 

What  does  the  mere,  simple  fief  contain,  reduced  to  itf 
expression?  What  is  there  to  study  in  its  inclosure? 

First,  the  possessor  himself  of  the  fief,  his  situation  an 
life,  that  is  to  say,  the  castle;  then  the  inhabitant  of  th( 
not  possessors,  mere  cultivators  of  the  domain,  and  subje 
the  proprietor,  that  is  to  say,  the  village. 

These  are  evidently  the  two  objects  to  which  our  atte 
is  called  in  the  study  of  the  simple  ^ef.  It  is  necessary 
we  should  thoroughly  know  what  was  the  condition  anc 
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tiny,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centur}- — 1,  of  tlu* 
feudal  castle  and  its  proprietors;  2,  of  the  feudal  village  and 
its  inhabitants.  When  we  shall  have  actually  lived  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  fief,  when  wo  shall  really  have  been  present  at 
what  passed  there,  at  the  revolutions  which  were  accomplished 
in  it,  we  shall  leave  it  in  order  to  seek  the  ties  which  united 
together  the  fiefs  disseminated  throughout  theterritor}-;  to  be 
present  at  the  relations,  whether  between  suzerains  and  vassals, 
or  between  vassals  among  themselves.  We  shall  then  study 
the  general  association  of  the  possessors  of  tiefs  under  the 
various  relations  which  constitute  the  political  order,  that  is, 
in  its  legislative,  military,  judicial,  and  other  institutions.  We 
ahall  endeavour  thoroughly  to  discern:  1,  what  principles, 
what  ideas  presided  at  these  institutions,  what  were  the  ra- 
tional foundations,  the  political  doctrines  of  feudalism ;  2,  what 
the  feudal  institutions  really  were,  no  longer  in  principle,  and 
conceived  systematically,  but  actually  and  in  application;  3, 
finally,  what  results  must  have  been  produced,  and  in  fact 
were  produced,  whether  by  the  political  doctrines,  or  by  the 
practical  institutions  of  feudalism,  for  the  development  of 
civilization  in  general. 

There  feuded  society  seems  to  stop.  Do  we  not  now 
know  all  its  elements?  is  not  all  its  organization  unveiled 
to  us?  It  essentially  consists  in  the  hierarchical  association 
of  the  possessors  of  fiefs,  and  in  their  sovereignty  over  the 
inhabitants  of  their  domains.  This  known,  is  not  all  known? 
have  we  not  arrived  at  the  term  of  the  career  which  we  had 
to  go  over? 

Certainly  not:  feudal  society,  properly  so  called,  even  in 
its  triumph,  was  not,  at  this  epoch,  the  entire  civil  society. 
As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  other  elements 
are  there  encountered,  of  another  origin  and  of  another 
character;  elements  which  took  place  in  feudalism,  but  which 
were  never  completely  incorporated  with  it,  which  have 
always  secretly  combated  it,  and  ended  by  triumphing  over 
it:  these  are,  royalty  and  the  towns.  Koyalty  was  both 
within  and  without  feudalism:  feudal  in  certain  points  of 
its  situation,  in  some  of  its  rights,  it  borrowed  from 
others,  other  principles,  other  social  facts,  not  only  foreign 
but  hostile  to  feudalism.  It  was  so  also  with  towns  ; 
they  reconstituted  themselves  within  the  bosom  of  feudal 
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society,  to  a  certain  degree  assimilating  themselves  to  it;     ^ 
but  they  were  also  attached  to  other  principles,  to  other 
facts;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  difference  was  greater  than 
the  assimilation,  as  the  event  has  proved. 

When,  then,  we  shall  have  studied  feudalism  in  itself,  it  will 
fitill  remain  for  us  to  study  two  other  elements  of  civil  sodetj 
at  the  same  epoch,  royalty  and  the  towns.  We  shall  study,  oa. 
the  one  hand,  what,  in  their  feudal  character,  they  had  in 
common  with  feudalism;  on  the  other,  how  they  were  s^- 
rated  from  it,  in  their  peculiar  and  distinct  character. 

All  these  elements  of  civil  society  thus  properly  known, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  them  face  to  face,  to  unravel  the 
play  of  their  relations;  to  fix  the  true  physiognomy,  and  the 
principal  revolutions  of  the  whole  which  they  formed. 

Such  will  be  our  progress  in  the  study  of  civil  Bocieiy 
in  France,  during  the  feudal  period.  Let  us  immediately  ap- 
proach it,  let  us  enter,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  fiefL 

Let  us  first  occupy  ourselves  with  its  possessor;  let  us 
study  the  situation  and  the  life  of  the  sovereign  of  tliis  little 
state,  the  interior  of  the  castle  which  contained  him,  and  his 
people. 

The  single  word  castle  awakes  the  idea  of  feudal  society; 
it  seems  to  rise  up  before  us.  Nothing  can  be  more  natnrd. 
These  castles  which  covered  our  soil,  and  the  ruins  of  wbidi 
are  still  scattered  about,  it  is  feudalism  which  constructed 
them;  their  elevation  was,  so  to  speak,  the  declaration  of  its 
triumph.  Nothing  of  the  kind  existed  on  the  GaUo-Bonun 
soil.  Before  the  German  invasion,  the  great  proprieton 
lived  either  in  cities,  or  in  beautiful  houses,  agreeably  situated 
near  cities,  or  in  rich  plains  upon  the  banks  of  rivers.  In 
the  country  districts,  properly  so  called,  were  dispersed  the 
TnlliBf  a  species  of  farms,  great  buildings  serving  for  the  im- 
provement of  estates,  and  for  the  dwelling  of  Uie  labooren 
or  serfs  who  cultivated  them. 

Such  was  the  distribution  and  habitation  of  the  variooB 
classes,  which  the  Germanic  nations  found  in  Graul  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  disliked  and  were  eager 
to  change  it;  that  they  immediately  sought  the  mountain^ 
steep  and  savage  places,  in  order  to  construct  new  and 
entirely  different  dwellings.     They  first   established  them- 
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^Ives  in  the  habitations  of  the  Grallo-Romans,  whether  in  the 
^ties,  or  in  the  viUcB,  amidst  the  country  districts  and  the 
agricultural  population,  and  rather  in  the  latter  dwellings, 
whose  situation  was  more  conformable  to  their  nationsd 
labits.  Accordingly  the  villce,  of  which  constant  mention  is 
made  under  the  first  race,  were  the  same,  or  almost  the  same, 
as  they  had  been  before  the  invasion;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  the  centre  of  improvement  and  habitation  of  great 
domains,  buildings  scattered  throughout  the  country  districts, 
Hrhere  barbarians  and  Romans,  conquerors  and  conquered, 
masters,  free  men,  labourers,  slaves,  lived  together. 

StiU  a  change  soon  became  visible.  The  invasion  con- 
tinued; disorder  and  pillage  were  incessantly  renewed;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  districts,  of  ancient  or  new  origin, 
had  need  to  guard  themselves,  and  incessantly  keep  on  the 
defensive.  We  find  the  villce  gradually  becoming  surrounded 
by  moats,  ramparts  of  earth,  with  some  appearances  of  forti- 
fications. Hence  arises  a  pretended  etymology  of  the  word 
vUla,  which  we  read  in  the  Glossary  of  Du  Cange  thus: 

Villa  dicitur  a  valUs,  quasi  vallata,  eo  quod  vaUata  sit 
wlum  vaUatione  vailorum,  et  non  munitione  murorum,  Inde 
villanus. 

The  etymology  is  incorrect;  the  word  viUa  is  far  anterior 
to  the  epoch  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  kind  of  dwellings 
had  need  to  surround  them  with  moats  or  ramparts;  the 
word  is  commonly  derived  from  vehilla,  vekere,]  which  pro- 
bably means  the  place  where  the  agriculturid  carts  were 
made.  But  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  the  mere  etymology 
of  the  word  is  not  the  less  a  remarkable  fact;  it  proves  that 
the  villus  were  not  long  before  they  were  in  a  measure  forti- 
fied. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  prevents  all  doubt  of 
this;  in  certain  parts  of  France,  in  Normandy,  Picardy,  &c., 
the  names  of  many  castles  terminate  with  ville,  Frondeville, 
Aboville,  Mer^ville,  &c. ;  and  many  of  these  castles  are  not 
situated,  as  most  feudal  castles  properly  so  called  were,  in 
steep,  isolated  places,  but  amidst  rich  plains,  in  valleys  upon 
the  site  which  the  vilke  doubtless  formerly  occupied:  a  sure 
sign  that  more  than  one  Anglo-Eoman  villa  in  fortifying  itself, 
and  after  many  vicissitudes,  ended  by  being  metamorphosed 
into  a  castle. 
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As  for  the  rest,  even  before  the  invasion  was  consiiO' 
mated,  and  in  order  to  resist  its  disorders,  to  escape  its  dan* 
gers,  the  population  of  the  country  districts  had  began,  in 
many  places,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  hei;;hts,  in  places  difficnh 
of  access,  and  to  surround  them  with  fortifications.  "We  reii 
in  the  life  of  St.  Isicet,  bishop  of  Treves,  written  by  Fortu- 
nat,  bishop  of  Poictiers: 

^^  In  going  through  these  districts,  Nicet,  that  apostolic 
man,  that  good  pastor,  constructed  there  for  his  flock  a  pxo* 
tecting  fold:  he  surrounded  the  hill  with  thirty  towers,  whidi 
enclosed  it  on  all  sides,  and  thus  raised  an  edifice  where  for- 
merly  was  a  forest."^ 

I  might  quote  many  analogous  examples.  Is  not  this  evi- 
dently a  first  attempt  of  that  choice  of  places,  and  of  that  kind 
of  constructions,  which  were  adopted  at  a  later  period  for 
feudal  castlos? 

In  the  dreadful  anarchy  of  the  following  centuries^  the 
causes  which  had  impelled  the  population  to  seek  such  places 
of  refuge,  and  to  surround  them  with  fortifications,  became 
more  and  more  pressing;  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  fly  from 
places  easy  of  access;  to  fortify  its  dwelling.  And  not  only 
did  men  thus  seek  security,  they  also  found  in  it  a  means  rf 
abandoning  themselves  without  fear  to  depredation,  and  to 
secure  to  themselves  its  fruits.  Among  the  conquerors,  many 
still  led  a  life  of  hunting  and  pillage;  they  were  forced  to 
have  a  receptacle  where  they  might  shut  themselves  up  after 
an  expedition,  repel  the  vengeance  of  their  adversaries^  resist 
the  magistrates  who  attempted  to  maintain  any  order  in  the 
country.  Such  was  the  aim  which  originally  caused  the  con- 
struction of  many  of  the  feudal  castles.  It  was  more  espe- 
cially after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  under  the  reigns  of 
Louis  le  I)(;bonnaire  and  Charles  le  Chauve,  that  we  find  the 
country  covered  with  these  haunts;  they  even  became  so 
numerous  and  so  formidable,  that  Charles  le  Chauve,  despite 
his  weakness,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public  order,  as  weU  as 
of  his  own  authority,  thought  it  his  duty  to  attempt  to 
destroy  them.  We  read  in  the  capituhiries  drawn  up  at 
Pistes  in  864: 

"  "VVe  will  and  expressly  order  that,  whosoever  in  these 
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times  shall,  without  our  consent,  have  constructed  castles  for- 
tifications^  and  embankments  (AaiVu),  shall  entirely  destroy 
them  between  this  and  the  latter  end  of  August,  seeing  tlmt 
the  neighbours  and  inhabitants  have  suffered  much  uneasiness 
and  many  depredations  from  them;  and  if  any  one  refuse 
to  demolish  these  works,  let  the  counts,  in  whose  counties 
they  have  been  constructed,  themselves  cause  them  to  be  de- 
molished; and  if  any  one  resist  them,  let  them  imniediatt'ly 
inform  us.     And  if  the  counts  neglect  to  obey  us  in  this,  let 
them  know  that,  according  to  what  is  written  in  these  capi- 
tularies, and  in  those  of  our  predecessors,  we   shall  order 
them  to  our  presence,  and  we  shall  ourselves  establish  in 
their  counties  men  who  can  and  will  cause  our  orders  to 
be  executed."* 

The  tone  and  precision  of  the  injunctions  addressed  to  all 
the  royal  officers,  prove  the  importance  which  was  attached  to 
the  matter;  but  Charles  le  Chauve  was  evidently  not  in  a 
condition  to  accomplish  such  a  work.  We  do  not  fmd  that 
this  capitulary  had  any  effect,  and  his  successors  do  not  even 
daim  its  execution.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  castles 
went  on  increasing  under  the  last  Carlovingians  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  Still  the  struggle  did  not  cease  between 
those  whose  interest  it  was  to  prevent,  and  those  who  felt  the 
need  of  raising  buildings  of  this  kind:  we  find  it  protracted 
to  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  tliirteenth  centuries.  And  it 
was  not  merely  between  the  king  and  the  possessors  of  fiefs 
^  that  it  subsisted,  it  also  broke  out  among  tlic  possessors  of 
fiefs  themselves.  It  was  not  a  mere  question,  in  fact,  of  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  whole  territory,  nor  of  a 
duty  or  interest  of  royalty.  Every  suzerain  saw  with  dis- 
pleasure his  vassal  constructing  a  castle  on  his  fief,  for  the 
vassal  thus  insured  himself  a  powerful  means  of  independence 
and  resistance.  Local  wars  then  became  longer  and  more 
fierce,  the  castle  served  for  aggression  as  well  as  for  de- 
fence, and  the  powerful,  who  desired  alone  to  have  them, 
like  the  weak  who  had  none  at  all,  greatly  feared  to  see 
them  constructed  around  them.  There  was  here,  accordingly, 
a  subject  for  continual  complaints  and  protest.  About  the 
year   1020,  and  on  a  similar  occasion,   Fulbert,  bishop  of 

»  Cap.  of  Charles  le  Chauve^  at  Pistes,  iu  HU4 ;  Bal.,  vol.  ii.,  col.  195. 
VOL.  III.  G 
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Chartres,  wrote  to  king  Robert  a  letter  which  I  shall  quote 
entire,  because  it  gives  a  clear  and  lively  idea  of  the  import- 
ance which  such  a  dispute  must  iiave  had: 

"  To  his  lord  Robert,  his  most  gracious  king,  whom  Pd- 
bert,  humble  bishop  of  Chartres,  prajs  may  remain 
in  the  grace  of  the  King  of  kings. 

"  We  return  thanks  to  your  goodness  for  that  you  hvit 
lately  sent  us  a  messenger  charged  with  rejoicing  us  by  bringing 
news  of  your  good  health,  and  to  instruct  your  majesty  of  ihl 
condition  of  our  affairs,  after  having  demanded  from  ua  an 
account  thereof.     We  then  wrote  to  you   concerning  the 
evils  done  to  our  church  by  viscount  Geoffrey,  of  Chateaudon, 
who  shows  suiHciently,  and  even  more  than  enough,  that  ha 
has  no  respect  for  God  or  your  excellence,  for  he  rebuilt  the 
castle  of  Galardon,  formerly  destroyed  by  you;  and  upon  thia 
occasion  we  may  say.  See  !  the  evil  comes  from  the  east  upon 
our  church;  and  lo!  again  he  dares  to  undertake  the  buikUng 
of  another  castle  at  Illiers,  in  the  midst  of  the  domains  <^ 
Saint  Mary,  concerning  which  we  may  well  say,  and  ako  in 
good  truth.   See!  the  evil  comes  from  the  west.     Now,  there- 
fore, forced  to  write  to  you  by  reason  of  these  evils,  we 
bring  complaint  to  your  mercy,  and  ask  help  and  counsel  of 
it;  for  in  this  calamity  we  have  received  neither  aid  nor 
consolation  from  your  son  Hugh.     Accordingly,  penetrated 
to  the   depths  of  our  heart  with  a  lively  grief,  we  have 
already  manifested  it  to  such  a  degree,  that,  according  to  our 
order,  our  bells,  accustomed  to  oimounce  our  joy  and  glad- 
ness, have  ceased  to  sound,  as  the  more  to  show  our  sadness; 
and  divine  service,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  with 
great  rejoicing  of  heart  and  mouth,  is  no  longer  celebrated, 
except  in  a  lamentable  manner,  with  a  low  voice,  and  almost 
in  silence. 

"  Thus,  therefore,  on  our  knees  wo  implore  your  pity,  with 
tears  of  heart  and  mind,  save  the  holy  church  of  tlio  Mother 
of  God,  of  which  you  have  willed  that  we  your  faithfd 
should  be  the  chief,  however  unworthy  we  be  thereof; 
succour  those  who  from  you  alone,  after  God,  expect  their 
consolation  and  comfort  in  the  evils  with  which  they  are  so 
heavily  laden.     Consider  of  the  means  of  delivering  us  from 
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ttese  sufferings,  and  of  converting  our  sadness  into  joy; 
fiOmmon  the  count  Eudes,^  and  enjoin  him  sharply,  in  the 
Xlame  of  your  royal  authority,  that  he  should,  in  all  sincerity, 
give  the  necessary  orders  to  have  destroyed,  or  that  he  him- 
self destroy  these  constructions  of  diabolical  inspiration,  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  by  fidelity  towards  you,  in  honour  of 
the  holy  Mary,  and  by  affection  for  us,  who  are  always  her 
£uthful.  If  neither  you  nor  he  put  an  end  to  this  evil,  which 
keeps  everything  in  our  country  in  confusion,  what  will  re- 
main for  us  to  do,  but  to  formally  interdict  the  celebration  of 
all  divine  service  throughout  our  bishopric?  and  for  ourselves, 
alas!  although  greatly  against  our  will,  and  constrained  only 
by  the  severest  necessity,  to  exile  ourselves  to  some  place, 
being  unable  any  longer  to  see  with  our  eyes,  or  to  suffer  the 
oppression  of  the  holy  church  of  God.  To  the  end  that  we 
may  not  be  forced  to  come  to  this  extremity,  we  again  im- 
plore your  pity  with  lamentable  voice;  for  God  keep  us  from 
seeing  ourselves  constrained  to  banish  ourselves  far  from  you,  to 
have  to  confess  to  a  foreign  king  or  emperor  that  you  would 
not  or  could  not  defend  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  holy  church 
confided  to  our  care!" 

Assuredly,  the  construction  of  the  castles  of  Galardon  and 
Bliers  must  have  appeared  a  grave  fact,  for  it  to  cause  a 
bishop,  in  the  mere  hope  of  making  its  gravity  felt,  to  silence 
the  bells  of  his  church,  and  have  divine  service  almost  sus- 
pended. The  successors  of  Fulbert,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Chartres,  took  a  different  course;  they  fortified  the  episcopal 
house,  and  were  in  their  turn  obliged  to  demolish  their  forti- 
fications. We  read,  in  a  charter  granted  to  Yves,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  by  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres  and  of  Blois,  who 
died  in  1101,  the  following  clause: 

"  If  any  future  bishop  cause  to  be  constructed,  in  the  said 
episcopal  house,  a  tower  or  ramparts,  let  that  tower  and  those 
ramparts  alone  be  demolished,  and  let  the  house  itself  remain 
standing,  with  its  dependencies."  ^ 

Doubtless,  between  Fulbert  and  Yves,  some  bishop  of 
Chartres  had  added  such  works  to  his  house,  and  count 
Stephen  wished  to  prevent  their  being  renewed. 

»  Geoffrey  was  vassal  of  Eudes  II.,  count  of  Chartres,  and  the  latter  was 
the  vassal  of  the  king. 
*  Martenne,  Jmplis.  Collect.,  t.  i.,  p.  621. 
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Tlie  lords  who  each  held  fiefs,  often  had  quarrels  amon 
them,  arising  from  the  construction  of  castles,  whether  withi 
the  Ref,  or  on  the  frontiers  of  neighbouring  fiefs. 

"  In  1228,  Guy,  count  of  Forest  and  Nevers,  and  Thibaai 
count  of  Champagne,  were  at  war  with  one  another,  becaos 
of  fortresses  which  they  had  respectively  caused  to  be  con 
structed  upon  the  borders  of  their  counties  of  Champagne  an* 
Nevers.  This  war  having  lasted  for  a  long  period,  the  tw 
counts  put  it  to  the  arbitration  of  the  cardinal  legate,  wh 
then  gave  his  judgment  as  umpire,  by  which  it  was  said  tha 
so  long  as  Guy,  count  of  Forest,  should  hold  the  county  c 
Nevers,  the  fortresses  which  were  on  the  confines  of  th 
county  of  Champagne,  and  on  those  of  the  county  of  Neveri 
should  subsist,  and  that  they  might  even  be  fenced  aroun< 
with  new  works,  provided,  however,  that  it  was  only  to  tb 
distance  of  the  shot  of  a  cross-bow;  but  that  the  counts  coul( 
not  make  new  fortresses  on  the  same  borders,  nor  suffer  other 
to  make  them."  * 

And  in  1 160,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  a  charte 
of  his  brother  Robert,  count  of  Dreux,  is  expressed  in  thi 
following  terms: 

"  I,  Robert,  count,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  mak< 
known  to  all  present  and  to .  come,  that  there  was  a  certaii 
contest  between  Henry,  count  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  an( 
myself,  concerning  a  certain  house  which  is  called  Savegny 
and  a  part  of  which  I  fortified  by  a  moat  of  two  ouUets 
The  afiair  has  been  arranged  as  follows,  namely:  that  what  ii 
already  fortified  by  a  moat  of  two  outlets,  shall  so  remain 
but  that  the  remainder  shall  be  fortified  with  a  moat  of  on< 
outlet  only,  and  a  fence  without  battlements. 

'^  If  I  make  war  against  the  said  count,  or  against  an^ 
other,  I  shall  immediately  give  him  up  the  said  house.  I  hav( 
guaranteed  it  to  him  on  my  faith  and  by  hostages,  and  he  hai 
promised  me  that  he  will  keep  the  said  house,  with  the  pond 
and  mills,  in  good  faith  and  without  ill  design;  and  that  h< 
will  immediately  return  it  to  me,  the  war  being  finished."^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  this  example  of  the  resistance 
or  more  correctly  speaking,  various  resistances,  which,  down 

'  Bniseel,  Usage  des  Fie/s,  t.  i.,  p.  383. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  382,  note  b. 
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to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  construction  of 
castles  had  to  surmount. 

It  did  surmount  them,  as  it  happens  with  everything  which 
is  the  work  of  necessity.     At  this  epoch,  there  was  war 
everywhere;  everywhere  would  necessarily  be  also  the  monu* 
ments  of  war,  the  means  of  making  it  and  repelling  it.     Not 
only  were  strong  castles   constructed,  but   all  things  were 
made   into   fortifications,    haunts,  or  defensive  habitations. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  find,  at  Nimes, 
aa  association  called  T.j€s  Chevaliers  des  Arenes,     When  the 
meaning  of  this  is  sought,  we  find  that  they  were  knights 
who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre, 
the  Arenes  still  remaining  in  the  present  day.     It  was  easy 
to  fortify  them:   they  were  strong  in  themselves.      These 
knights  established  themselves  in  them,  and  intrenched  them- 
selves therein  when  necessary,  and  this  is  not  an  isolated 
feet;  most  of  the  ancient  circusses,  the  arena  of  Aries,  as 
weU  as  that  of  Nimes,  have  been  put  to  the  same  use,  and 
occupied  for  some  time  as  a  castle.     It  was  not  necessary  to 
be  a  knight,  or  even  a  layman,  in  order  to  act  thus,  and  to 
Kve  amidst  fortifications.     Monasteries,  churches  also  forti- 
fied themselves;  they  were  surrounded  by  towers,  ramparts, 
and  moats;  they  were  assiduously  guarded,  and  long  sieges 
were  sustained  by  them.     The  burghers  did  Hke  the  nobles; 
towns  were  fortified.      War  so  constantly  menaced  them, 
that,  in  many  of  them,  a  child  was  kept,  at  a  fixed  post  and 
by  way  of  sentinel,  in  the  bell  tower  of  the  church,  to  observe 
what  passed  at  a  distance,  and  to  announce  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.     Moreover,  the  enemy  was  within  the  walls,  in 
the  neighbouring  street,  in  the  intermediate  house;  war  might 
break  out,  in  fact  did  break  out,  between  one  quarter  and 
another,  from  door  to  door,  and  fortifications,  like  war,  pene* 
trated  everywhere.     Each  street  had  its  barriers,  each  house 
its  tower,  its  loop-hole,  its  platform,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

"  Rhodez  was  divided  into  two  parts,  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts and  towers.  One  was  called  the  city,  the  other  the 
borough;  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  those  of  the  borough 
made  war  with  each  other  from  time  to  time;  and  even  when 
they  were  at  peace,  they  shut  the  gates  of  their  inclosure 
every  night,  and  were  more  particular  in  setting  the  watch. 
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upon  the  walls  which  separated  them,  than  upon  those  which 
protected  th§  town  on  tlie  side  towards  the  country."* 

And  many  other  towns,  among  others  Limoges,  Aachf 
Perigueux,  Angouleme,  Meaux,  were  the  same,  or  almost  the 
same,  as  Khodez. 

Would  you  have  a  somewhat  exact  idea  of  what  a  castle 
was,  not  exactly  at  the  epoch  which  occupies  us,  but  at  a 
rather  posterior  epoch?  I  shall  borrow  its  description  froBk 
a  very  recent  work,  and  which  as  yet  is  not  even  finished;  t 
work  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  often  deficient  in  a  due  senti- 
ment of  the  ancient  times,  and  in  moral  truth,  but  which^ 
concerning  the  actual  state  of  society  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  concerning  the  employment  of  time,  man- 
ners,  and  domestic,  industrial,  agricultural  life,  &c.,  contains 
very  complete  information,  collected  with  a  great  deal  of 
learning,  and  well  arranged.  I  speak  of  the  Histoire  dm 
Fran^ais  des  divers  Etats  pendant  les  cinq  demiers  Siecki, 
by  M.  A.  Monteil,  the  first  four  volumes  of  which  are  pnb- 
lished.  The  author  describes,  in  the  following  terms^  the 
castle  of  Montbazon,  near  Tours,  in  the  fourteenth  centnr  j. 

^^  First,  imagine  to  yourself  a  superb  position,  a  steqp 
mountain,  bristling  with  rocks,  furrowed  with  ravines  and 
precipices;  upon  the  declivity  is  the  castle.  The  small 
houses  which  surround  it  set  off  its  grandeur;  the  Indre 
seems  to  turn  aside  with  respect;  it  forms  a  large  semicircle 
at  its  feet. 

"  This  castle  must  be  seen  when,  at  sunrise,  the  ontward 
galleries  glimmer  with  the  armour  of  the  sentinels,  and  the 
towers  are  shown  all  brilliant  with  their  large,  new  gratings. 
Those  high  buildings  must  be  seen,  which  fill  those  who  de- 
fend them  with  courage,  and  with  fear  those  who  should  be 
tempted  to  attack  them. 

"  The  door  presents  itself  all  covered  with  heads  of  boars  or 
wolves,  fianked  with  turrets,  and  crowned  with  a  high  guard- 
house.  Enter,  there  are  three  inclosures,  three  moats,  three 
drawbridges  to  pass.  You  find  yourself  in  a  large,  square 
court,  where  are  cisterns,  and  on  the  right  and  left  the  stables^ 
hen-houses,  pigeon-houses,  coach-houses;  the  cellars,  yault% 
and  prisons  are  below;  above  are  the  dwelling  apartments; 

1  Histoire  det  Franqaii  de  diven  itatt,  by  M.  A.  Monttil,  ▼.  iL,  p.  196. 
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abore  these  are  the  magazine,  larders,  or  salting-rooms  and 
arsenals.  All  the  roofs  are  bordere<l  with  machicolations, 
parapets,  guard-walks,  and  sentrj-boxes.  In  the  middle  of 
the  court  is  the  donjon,  which  contains  the  archives  and  the 
treasure.  It  is  deeplj  moated  all  round,  and  can  onlj  be 
entered  bj  a  bridge,  almost  always  rained.  Although  the 
walls,  like  those  of  the  castle,  are  six  feet  thick,  it  in  sur- 
rounded up  to  half  its  height  with  a  chemi»e,  or  second  wall, 
of  large  cut  stones. 

"  This  castle  has  just  been  rebuilt.  There  is  something 
light,  fresh,  laughing,  about  it,  not  possessed  by  the  heavy, 
massive  castles  of  the  last  century."^ 

This  last  phrase  will  cause  some  astonishment;  one  would 
•earoely  ex[iect  to  hear  such  a  castle  qualified  with  the  names 
<^  %A/,  fresh^  laughing ;  and  yet  the  author  is  right ;  and, 
compared  with  those  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
the  castle  of  Montbazon  really  merited  these  titles.  The 
former  were  entirely  the  reverse — ^heavy,  massive,  and 
gloomy;  there  were  not  so  many  courts  in  them,  not  so  much 
interior  space,  nor  so  judicious  a  distribution  of  it.  All 
idea  of  art  or  convenience  was  foreign  to  their  construction; 
they  had  no  monumental  character,  no  idea  of  the  agreeable; 
defence,  safety,  was  the  only  thought  manifested  in  them.  Men 
selected  the  steepest  and  most  savage  places;  and  there, 
according  to  the  accidents  of  the  ground,  the  edifice  was 
raised,  destined  solely  to  repel  attacks  effectually,  and  to 
shut  up  the  inhabitants.  But  buildings  thus  conceived  every 
one  raised,  burghers  as  well  as  lords,  ecclesiastics  as  well  as 
laymen ;  the  territory  was  covered  with  them,  and  they  all 
had  the  same  character,  that  of  haunts,  or  asylums. 

Now  that  we  know  what  was  the  actual  state  of  feudal 
habitations  at  their  origin,  what  passed  within?  What  life 
was  led  there  by  the  possessor?  What  influence  must  have 
iJeen  exercised  over  him  and  his  people  by  such  a  dwelling, 
and  the  material  circumstances  which  arose  from  it?  How 
and  in  what  direction  developed  itself  the  petty  society 
contained  by  the  castle,  and  what  was  the  constitutive  element 
of  feudal  society? 

The  first  feature  of  its  situation  was  isolation.    At  no  epoch, 

'  Hittoire  de»  Fronu^ais  des  divert  etais,  by  M.  A.  Montcil,  t.  i.,  p.  101. 
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porhnps,  in  tlio  history  of  any  society,  do  wo  meet  with  isolfl- 
tion  H()(oin]>li*.t(2.  'J'ak(;  the  patriarchal  8y8tem,thc  nations  which 
^vvr^^  fornicd  in  tlie  plains  of  western  Asia;  take  the  nomadic 
nations,  the  tribi's  of  shephtirds;  take  those  German  tribel 
I  dcserilied  in  one  of  tlie  last  lectures;  bo  prt*sent  ot  the 
birth   of  th(?  Greek  or  lioinau  society;    transport  yourself 
to   the.    midst   of   tliost!    villa«^es   which   afterwards   become 
AtluMis;  to  tlie  seven  hills  wliose  population  formed  Home; 
every  when*  you  will  find  men  in  iniinit(4y  closer  connexion, 
far  more  disposed  to  act  upon  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  to 
become  civilized,  for  civilization  is  the  result  of  the  reciprocal 
nnd  continual  action  of  Individuals.     The  primitive  social 
molecule  was  never  elsewh<To  so  isolated,  so  separated  from 
oth(>r  like  molet^ulcs;  the  distance  was  never  so  great  between 
thu  essential  and  simple  elements  of  society. 

With  this  first  feature,  with  the  isolation  of  tho  cnstlo  and 
its  inhabitants  was  combined  a  singular  indolence.  The  |K)s- 
Hessor  of  the  castle  had  nothing  to  do;  no  duties,  no  regular 
occupation.  Amon<^  otlier  nations,  at  their  origin,  even  in 
the  superior  classes,  nu*n  were  occupied,  sometimes  witU 
public  aflairs,  sometimes  with  frequent  and  various  kinds  of 
relations  witli  neighbouring  families.  ^V^i  never  find  them 
At  a  loss  how  to  fill  up  their  time,  to  satisfy  their  activity: 
hen^  th(;y  cultivated  and  improved  largtj  estates;  tlu»ro  they 
managed  great  flocks;  elsewhere  they  hunted  for  a  livelihood; 
in  a  word,  tliey  had  a  compulsory  activity.  Within  the 
castle,  the  proprietor  had  nothing  to  do;  it  was  not  he  who 
Improved  his  ilehls;  he  did  not  hunt  for  his  support;  he  hod 
no  political  activity,  no  industritd  activity  of  any  kind;  never 
has  there  been  sci'u  such  leisure  in  sucli  isolation. 

Men  cannot  reuuiin  in  a  situation  of  this  kind;  they  would 
die.  of  in)patience  and  ennui.  The  proprietor  of  the  castle 
thought  only  of  getting  out  of  it.  Shut  up  there  when  it 
was  al)solut<^ly  necessary  to  his  safety  and  independence,  lie 
hrft  it  as  often  as  he  was  able,  to  seek  abroad  what  he  was  in 
want  of,  society,  activity.  Tho  life  of  tlui  possessors  of  llei'it 
was  passed  upon  the  high  roads,  in  adventures.  That  long 
series  of  iiuMirsions,  pillages,  wars,  which  characterises  the 
middle.  ag<*s,  was  in  a  great  measure,  tlu?  eflect  of  tho  nature 
of  the  feudal  liabitation,  mid  of  the.  material  situation  amidst 
wliich  its  nuusters  were  placed.    They  every wheiHJ  sought  the 
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^ial  movement  which  they  could  not  find  within  their  own 
castles. 

Horrible  pictures  of  the  life  which  the  possessors  of  fiefs 
led  at  this  epoch,  have  been  seen  in  many  works.  These 
)ictares  have  often  been  traced  with  a  hostile  hand,  in  a  partial 
lesign.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  do  not  think  them  ex- 
ggerated.  Historical  events  on  the  one  hand,  and  contem- 
oraneous  monuments  on  the  other,  prove  that  such  was  in 
ict,  for  a  very  long  period,  the  feudal  life,  the  life  of  the 
iigneurs. 

Among  the  contemporaneous  monuments,  I  shall  refer  you 
>  three  only,  in  my  opinion  the  most  striking,  and  which 
ive  the  most  exact  idea  of  the  state  of  society  at  this  epoch: 
rst,  the  Histoire  de  Louis  ie  Gros,  by  Suger;  secondly,  the 
^  de  Guibert  de  Nogent,  by  himself,  a  book  less  known, 
ut  curious,  and  to  which  I  shall  immediately  return;  thirdly, 
Histoire  Ecclesictstiqtie  et  civile  de  Kormandie,  by  Orderic 
''ital.  You  will  there  see  to  what  an  extent  the  life  of  pos- 
Bssors  of  fiefs  was  passed  away  from  home,  entirely  employed 
a  depredations,  incursions,  disorders  of  every  description. 

Consult  events  instead  of  monuments.  That  which  has 
stonishcd  all  historians,  the  crusades,  first  presents  itself  to 
be  mind.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  crusades  would  be 
possible  among  a  people  who  had  not  been  accustomed, 
jrought  up  from  childhold  to  this  wandering,  adventurous 
ife?  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  crusades  were  not  nearly 
K)  singular  as  they  appeal*  to  be  to  us.  The  life  of  the  pos- 
Jessors  of  fiefs,  with  the  exception  of  the  pious  motive,  was 
Ml  incursion,  a  continual  crusade  in  their  own  country.  They 
bere  went  farther  and  from  other  causes;  that  is  the  great  dif- 
ference. For  the  rest,  they  did  not  leave  their  habits;  they 
did  not  essentially  change  their  mode  of  life.  Could  one 
conceive  in  the  present  day  a  nation  of  proprietors,  who 
should  suddenly  displace  itself,  abandon  their  estates,  or  their 
Gamilies  to  go,  without  any  absolute  necessity,  and  seek  else- 
Rrhere  such  adventures?  Nothing  of  the  kind  would  have 
been  possible,  if  the  daily  life  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs  had 
Dot  been,  so  to  speak,  a  foretaste  of  the  crusades,  if  they 
had  not  found  themselves  all  prepared  for  such  expeditions. 

Thus,  whether  you  consult  monuments  or  events,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  need  to  seek  activity  and  amusement  abroad, 
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prevailed  in  the  feudal  society  at  this  epoch,  and  that  it  had 
a  large  share,  among  other  causes,  in  the  material  eircuin- 
stances  amidst  which  the  possessors  of  fiefs  lived. 

Two  characteristic  traits  manifest  themselves  in  feudalism. 
The  one  is  the  savage  and  fantastical  energy  of  the  develojH 
ment  of  individual  diaracters:  not  only  are  they  brutal,  fero- 
cious, cruel,  but  they  are  so  in  a  singular,  strange  fashion, 
such  as  we  might  look  for  in  an  individual  who  lives  alooe^ 
abandoned  to  Umself,  to  the  originality  of  his  nature,  and  totiie 
caprices  of  his  imagination.  The  second  trait,  equally  strikiogi 
in  feudal  society,  is  the  stubbornness  of  manners,  their  loog 
opposition  to  change,  to  progress.  Into  no  other  society  have 
new  ideas,  or  manners,  had  so  much  trouble  to  penetrate. 
Civilization  was  more  slow  and  difficult  in  modern  Europe 
than  anywhere  else;  it  was  not  till  after  the  tenth  centnij 
that  it  actually  conquered  and  settled  in  the  territory.  No- 
where was,  during  so  long  a  period,  so  little  progress  with  so 
much  movement. 

How  can  we  but  recognise,  in  these  two  facts,  the  influenoo 
of  the  material  circumstances  under  the  empire  of  which  the 
constitutive  element  of  feudal  society  lived  and  was  developed? 
Who  does  not  see  therein  the  effect  of  the  situation  of  the 
possessor  of  the  fief,  isolated  within  his  castle,  surrounded  by 
an  inferior  and  a  despised  population,  obliged  to  seek  afar  o^ 
and  by  violent  means,  the  society  and  activity  which  he  had 
not  about  him?  The  ramparts  and  moats  of  the  castles 
formed  obstacles  to  ideas  as  to  enemies,  and  civilization  had 
as  much  trouble  as  war  to  penetrate  and  invade  them. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  castles  opposed  so  strong  a  bar- 
rier to  civib'zation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  such  difficulty 
in  penetrating  therein,  they  were  in  some  respects  a  prindpte 
of  civilization;  they  protected  the  development  of  sentiments 
and  manners  which  have  played  a  powerful  and  beneficial 
part  in  modem  society.  There  is  no  one  but  knows  that  the 
domestic  life,  the  spirit  of  family,  and  particularly  the  condi- 
tion of  women,  were  developed  in  modem  Europe,  much  more 
completely,  more  happily,  than  elsewhere.  Among  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  this  development,  must  be  reckoned  afl 
one  of  the  principal,  the  life  of  the  castle,  the  situation  of  the 
possessor  of  the  fief  in  his  domains.  Never,  in  any  other 
form  of  society,  has  the  family  reduced  to  its  most  simple 
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€zpresskHi,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  children,  been 
fband  so  bound,  so  pressed  together,  separated  from  all  other 
powerful  and  rival  relation.  In  the  various  states  of  society 
which  I  have  just  enumerated,  the  chief  of  the  family,  without 
quitting  h(Hne,  had  numerous  occupations,  diversions,  which 
drew  him  from  the  interior  of  his  dwelling,  which  at  least 
prevented  that  from  being  the  centre  of  his  life.  The  con- 
trary was  the  case  in  feudal  society.  So  long  as  he  remained 
in  lus  castle,  the  possessor  of  the  fief  lived  there  with  his  wife 
and  children,  almost  his  only  equals,  his  only  intimate  and 
permanent  company.  DoubUess,  he  often  left  it,  and  abroad 
led  the  brutal  and  adventurous  life  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed; but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  it.  It  was  there  that 
he  shut  himself  up  in  times  of  danger.  Now  whenever  a 
man  is  placed  in  any  particular  position,  the  part  of  his  moral 
nature  which  corresponds  to  that  position  is  forcibly  developed 
in  him.  K  he  be  obliged  to  live  habitually  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  with  his  wife  and  children,  the  ideas,  the  senti- 
ments in  harmony  with  this  fact  cannot  fail  to  have  great 
influence.     Thus  it  happened  in  feudalism. 

Moreover,  when  the  possessor  of  the  fief  left  his  castle  to 
aeek  war  and  adventures,  his  wife  remained  in  it,  and  in  a 
situation  wholly  different  from  that  in  which  women  had 
hitherto  almost  always  been  placed.  She  remained  mistress, 
chatelaine,  representing  her  husband,  charged  in  his  absence 
with  the  defence  and  honour  €f  the  fief.  This  elevated  and 
almost  sovereign  position,  in  the  very  bosom  of  domestic  life, 
oft  engave  to  the  women  of  the  feudal  period  a  dignity,  a 
eourage,  virtues,  a  distinction,  which  they  have  displayed 
nowhere  else,  and  it  has  doubtless  powerfully  contributed  to 
their  moral  development  and  to  the  general  improvement  of 
their  condition. 

This  is  not  all.  The  importance  of  children,  of  the  eldest 
fion  more  especially,  was  much  greater  in  the  feudal  mansion 
than  anywhere  else.  There  broke  forth  not  only  natural 
affection,  and  the  desire  to  transmit  his  property  to  his 
children,  but  also  the  desire  to  transmit  to  them  that  power, 
that  superior  position,  that  sovereignty,  inherent  in  the  do- 
main. The  eldest  son  of  the  lord  was,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
father  and  all  his  people,  a  prince,  an  heir  presumptive,  the 
depositary  of  the  glory  of  a  dynasty.     So  that  the  weaknesses 
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as  well  as  the  good  feelin^i^s  of  human  nature,  domestic  prid^= 
as  well  as  affection,  comhined  to  give  the  spirit  of  family^ 
more  energy  and  power.  • 

Add  to  this  the  influence  of  Christian  ideas,  which  I  her^s 
merely  point  out  in  passing,  and  you  will  comprehend  hom^ 
this  life  of  the  castle,  this  solitary,  gloomy,  hard  situation, 
was  favourable  to  the  development  of  domestic  life,  and  to 
that  elevation  of  the  condition  of  women  which  holds  so  grea^ 
a  place  in  the  history  of  our  civilization. 

This  great  and  beneficial  revolution  was  accomplished 
between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries.  We  cannot  foUoir 
the  trace  of  it  step  by  step;  we  can  but  very  imperfectly 
mark  the  particular  facts  which  have  served  it  as  steps,  for 
we  are  deficient  in  documents.  But  that  at  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  almost  consummated,  that  the  position  of 
women  was  changed,  that  the  spirit  of  family,  the  domestic 
life,  the  ideas  and  sentiments  connected  with  it,  acquired 
a  development,  an  empire,  till  then  unknown,  is  a  general 
fact  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook.  Many  of  you  will 
still  have  before  you  the  spirit  of  the  monuments  of  the 
eleventh  century,  which  I  placed  before  you  in  the  last  course; 
compare  them  with  the  three  pages  I  shall  here  quote 
from  the  Vie  de  Guibert  de  Nogent,  of  which  I  just  now 
spoke.  They  have  no  historical  importance,  and  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  showing  to  what  dignity,  to  what  -refined 
and  delicate  sentiments,  women  and  domestic  manners  were 
elevated  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century;  but,  under 
this  point  of  view,  they  appear  to  me  conclusive,  and  of  a 
genuine  interest. 

Guibert  de  Nogent  gives  an  account  in  this  work,  both  of 
the  public  events  at  which  he  was  present,  and  of  the  per- 
sonal events  which  passed  within  his  own  family.  He  was 
bom  in  1053,  in  a  castle  of  Beauvaisis.  Let  us  see  how  he 
speaks  of  his  mother,  and  of  his  relations  with  her.  Call  to 
mind  the  narrative,  or  rather  the  language  (for  narrative  is 
entirely  wanting,)  of  writers  contemporaneous  with  Charle- 
magne, Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  Charles  le  Chauve,  on  a 
similar  matter,  and  say  if  this  is  the  same  condition  of  rela- 
tions and  of  souls. 

"  I  have  said,  God  of  mercy  and  holiness,  that  I  would 
return  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  goodness.    First,  I  especially 
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return  thanks  to  thee  for  having  given  me  a  chaste  and 
modest  mother,  and  one  filled  with  fear  of  thee.  With  regard 
to  her  beauty,  I  should  praise  it  in  a  worldly  and  extrava- 
gant manner,  did  I  place  it  anywhere  but  in  a  face  armed 
with  a  severe  chastity.  .  •  •  The  virtuous  expression  of  my 
mother,  her  rare  speech,  her  always  tranquil  countenance, 
were  not  made  to  encourage  the  levity  of  those  who  beheld 
her. .  .  .  and  what  is  very  rarely,  or  scarcely  ever  seen  in 
women  of  a  high  rank,  she  was  as  jealous  of  preserving  pure 
the  gifts  of  Gk)d,  as  she  was  reserved  in  blaming  women  who 
abused  them;  and  when  it  happened  that  a  woman,  whether 
within  or  without  her  house,  became  the  object  of  a  censure 
of  this  kind,  she  abstained  from  taking  part  in  it;  she  was 
afflicted  at  hearing  it,  just  as  if  the  censure  had  fallen  on 
herself.  ^  ...  It  was  far  less  from  experience  than  from  a 
kind  of  awe  with  which  she  was  inspired  from  above,  that 
she  was  accustomed  to  detest  sin;  and,  as  she  of^en  said  to 
me,  she  had  so  penetrated  her  soul  with  the  fear  of  sudden 
death,  that,  arrived  at  a  more  advanced  age,  she  bitterly 
r^retted  no  longer  experiencing  in  her  aged  heart  those 
same  stings  of  pious  terror  which  she  had  felt  in  her  age  of 
simplicity  and  ignorance.^ 

"  The  eighth  month  of  my  birth  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when 
my  father  in  the  flesh  died;  ....  although  my  mother  was 
still  fair  and  of  fresh  age,  she  resolved  to  remain  a  widow, 
and  how  great  was  the  firmness  which  she  used  to  accomplish 
this  vow!  How  great  were  the  examples  of  modesty  which 
she  gave!  .  .  .  Living  in  great  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  with  an 
equ^  love  for  her  neighbours,  especially  those  who  were  poor, 
she  managed  us  prudently,  us  and  our,  property.  .  .  .  Her 
mouth  was  so  accustomed  to  continually  repeat  the  name  of 
her  dead  husband,  that  it  seemed  as  if  her  soul  had  never  any 
other  thought;  for,  whether  in  praying  or  distributing  alms, 
even  in  the  most  ordinary  acts  of  life,  she  continually  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  that  man,  which  showed  that  her  mind 
was  always  preoccupied  with  him.  In  fact,  when  the  heart 
is  absorbed  in  a  feeHng  of  love,  the  tongue  forms  itself  in  a 

1  Vie  de  Guibert  de  Nogent,  1.  i.,  c.  '2,  in  my  Collection  des  Memoircs 
relatifs  a  VHistoire  de  France ^  t.  ix,,  p.  340 — o49. 

2  ibid.,  c.  12.,  p.  3b5. 
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manner  to  speak,  as  it  were  nnconsciousl j,  of  bim  wbo  is  its 

object.' 

"  Mj  mother  hroaght  me  up  with  the  most  tender  care. . . 
Scarcely  had  I  learned  the  first  elements  of  letters,  wboi, 
eager  to  have  me  instmcted,  she  confided  me  to  a  master  of 
grammar.  . .  .  There  was  shortly  beibre  this  epoch,  and  eren 
at  this  time,  so  great  a  scarcity  of  masters  of  grammar,  that^ 
so  to  speak,  scarce  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  and 
hardly  could  they  be  found  in  the  great  towns  ....  He  to 
whom  my  mother  resolved  to  confide  me  had  learned  grammar 
in  a  rather  advanced  age.  and  was  so  much  the  less  familiar 
with  this  science,  as  he  had  devoted  himself  to  it  at  a  later 
period;  but  what  he  wanted  in  knowledge,  he  made  up  for  in 
virtue.  .  .  .  From  the  time  that  I  was  placed  under  bis  care, 
he  formed  in  me  such  a  purity,  he  so  thoroughly  eradicated 
from  me  all  the  vices  which  generaUy  accompany  youth,  that 
he  preserved  me  from  the  most  irequent  dangers.  He  al- 
lowed me  to  go  nowhere  except  in  his  company,  to  sle^ 
nowhere  but  in  my  mother's  house,  to  receive  a  present  frtHtt 
no  one  without  her  permission.  He  required  me  to  do  every- 
thing with  moderation,  precision,  attention,  and  exertion.  . . . 
TTliile  most  children  of  my  age  ran  here  and  there,  according 
to  their  pleasure,  and  were  allowed  from  time  to  time  the 
enjojTnent  of  the  liberty  which  belongs  to  them,  I,  hdd  in 
continual  restraint,  muffled  up  like  a  clerk,  looked  upon 
the  bands  of  players  as  if  I  had  been  a  being  above  them. 

"  Every  one,  seeing  how  my  master  excited  me  to  work, 
hoped  at  first  that  such  great  application  would  sharpen  my 
wits;  but  this  hope  soon  diminished,  for  my  master,  altogether 
unskilful  at  reciting  verses,  or  composing  them  according 
to  rule,  almost  every  day  loaded  me  with  a  shower  of  cul6 
and  blows,  to  force  me  to  know  what  he  himself  was 
unable  to  teach  me. . . .  Still  he  showed  me  so  much  friendship; 
he  occupied  himself  concerning  me  with  so  much  solicitude, 
he  watched  so  assiduously  over  my  safety,  that,  far  from  ex- 
periencing the  fear  generally  felt  at  that  age,  I  forgot  all  his 
severity,  and  obeyed  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  love.  .  .  . 
One  day,  when  I  had  been  struck,  having  neglected  my  work 
for  some  hours  in  the  evening,  I  went  and  sat  m3'self  at 

J  Vie  dc  Guibcrt  de  Nogent,  c.  4,  12,  13,  p.  355,  385,  300,  397. 
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my  mother^s  knee,  sererely  bmifled,  and  certainly  more  so 

than  I  had  desenred.     My  mother  having,  according  to  her 

custom,  asked  if  I  had  been  beaten  that  day,  I,  in  order  to 

avoid  accusing  my  master,  assured  her  that  I  had  not.     But 

she  pulling  aside,  whether  I  would  or  no,  the  garment  they 

can  a  shirt,  saw  my  little  arms  all  black,  and  the  skin  of 

my  shoulders  all  raised  up  and  swollen  by  the  blow  of  the  rod 

vhich  I  had  received*     At  this  sight,  complaining  that  tliey 

treated  me  with  too  much  cruelty  at  so  tender  an  age,  all 

troubled  and  beside  herself,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  she  cried: 

'I  will  no  longer  have  thee  become  a  priest,  nor  in  order 

:  to  learn  letters,   that  thou  thus   endure  such   treatment.' 

,  Bot  I,  at  these  words,  r^arding  her  with  all  the  rage  of 

I  vMeh  I  was  capable,  said  to  her:  *  I  would  rather  die  than 

I  cease  learning  letters,  and  wishing  to  be  a  priest.' "' 

Who  can  read  this  account  without  being  struck  with  the 
prodigious  development  which,  in  two  centuries,  have  been 
taken  by  the  domestic  sentiments,  the  importance  attached  to 
diildren,  to  their  education,  to  all  the  ties  of  family?  You 
night  search  through  all  the  writers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, and  never  find  anything  resembling  it.  We  cannot,  I 
ftpeat,  give  an  exact  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
'evolution  was  accomplished;  we  do  not  follow  it  in  its  de- 
crees, but  it  is  incontestable. 

I  must  close  this  lecture.  I  have  given  you  a  glimpse  of  the 
Uifluence  which  the  internal  life  of  the  feudal  castles  exer- 
cised over  the  domestic  manners,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  sentiments  which  arose  from  it.  You  will  inmiediately 
Bee  this  life  take  a  great  extension;  new  elements  will 
become  joined  to  it,  and  will  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  It  was  in  the  castles  that  chivalry  took  birth 
and  grew.  We  shall  occupy  ourselves  with  it  in  our  next 
lecture. 

»   Fte  de  Gviheri  de  Kogenty  1.  i.,  c.  2,  in  my  Collection  des  Memoirei- 
relali/s  i  FHistoire  de  France,  c.  4,  ft,  0,  p.  306,  358,  303,  804. 
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SIXTH  LECTURE. 


r.fforts  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs  to  people  and  animate  tlie  interior  of  tlM 
castle — Means  which  present  themselves  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end — Offices  given  in  fief — The  education  of  the  sons  of  vassals  in  the 
castle  of  the  suzerain  —  Admission  of  the  young  man  among  the 
waiTiors  in  ancient  Germany — This  fact  is  perpetuated  after  the  in- 
vasion— Twofold  origin  of  chivalry— FalHC  idea  which  is  formed  of  it— 
Chivalry  arose  simply  and  without  design,  in  the  interior  of  castles,  and 
in  consequence  either  of  the  ancient  German  customs,  or  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  suzerain  with  his  vassals — Influence  of  religion  and  the 
clergy  over  chivalry — Ceremonies  of  the  admission  of  knights — Their 
oaths — Influence  of  the  imagination  and  poetry  over  chivalry — Its  moral 
character  and  importance  under  this  point  of  view — As  an  institution,  it 
is  vaguo  and  without  coherence — Hapid  decline  of  feudal  chivalry — It 
gives  rise  to  the  orders:  1.  Of  religious  chivalry;  2.  Of  courtly  chivalry. 

Isolation  and  idleness  were,  as  you  have  seen,  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  situation  of  the  possessor  of  the 
^ef  in  his  castle,  the  natural  cfifect  of  the  material  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  Hence,  as  you  have  also 
seen,  arose  two  results  apparently  contradictory,  and  which  yet 
wonderfully  accorded.  On  the  one  hand,  the  need,  the  passion 
for  that  life  of  incursions,  war,  pillage,  adventures,  which 
characterises  the  feudal  society;  on  the  other,  the  power  of 
domestic  life,  the  progress  of  the  position  of  women,  of  the 
spirit  of  family,  and  of  all  the  sentiments  connected  with  it 
Without  premeditation,  by  the  mere  effect  of  their  situation, 
and  of  the  manners  which  it  gave  rise  to,  the  possessors  of 
liefs  sought  at  once  afar  off  and  within  their  dwelling,  in 
the  most  tempestuous,  the  most  unforeseen  chances,  in  the 
nearest  and  most  habitual  interests,  wherewith  to  fill  up  their 
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m  Hk  and  to  occupy  their  soul,  a  twofold  satisfying  of  that  need 
m  of  society  and  activity,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instincts  of 
m   our  nature. 

I  Neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  means  sufficed.  Those 
I  wars,  those  adventures,  which  in  the  present  day,  at  a  dis- 
'  tance  of  seven  or  eight  centuries,  appear  to  us  so  multiplied, 
so  continual,  were  probably,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the 
eleventh  century,  rare,  soon  terminated,  mere  transitory  in* 
ddents.  The  days  of  the  year  seem  very  numerous  and  long 
to  him  who  has  nothing  to  do,  no  necessary,  regular,  or 
permanent  occupation.  The  family,  in  its  proper  and  natural 
limits,  reduced  to  the  wife  and  children,  did  not  suffice  to  till 
them  up.  Men  with  manners  so  rude,  with  a  mind  so  little 
developed,  soon  exhausted  the  resources  which  they  found  in 
theoL  To  fertilize,  so  to  speak,  the  sensible  nature  of  man, 
and  make  it  give  rise  to  a  thousand  means  of  occupation 
and  interest,  is  the  result  of  a  very  advanced  civilization. 
This  moral  abundance  is  unknown  in  rising  societies;  its 
sentiments  are  strong,  but  abrupt,  and  brief,  as  it  were;  the 
influence  which  they  exercise  over  life  is  greater  than  the 
plac^  which  they  hold  in  it.  Domestic  relations,  as  well  as 
external  adventures,  assuredly  left  a  great  void  to  fill  up  in 
the  time  and  soul  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Men  must  have  sought,  in  fact  did  seek,  to  fill  it  up,  to 
animate,  to  people  the  castle,  to  draw  thither  the  social  move- 
ment which  it  wanted;  and  they  found  the  means. 

You  will  recollect  the  life  which,  before  the  invasion,  the 
German  warriors  led  around  their  chief,  that  life  of  ban- 
quets, of  games,  of  festivals,  and  which  was  always  passed 
in  common. 

"  Feasts,"  says  Tacitus,  "  banquets  ill  prepared  but  abun- 
dant, are  given  them  instead  of  pay  ...  no  one  is  ashamed 

to  pass  the  day  or  night  in  drinking They  most 

frequently  treat  at  the  banquets,  of  enemies  to  be  reconciled, 
alliances  to  be  formed,  chiefs  to  be  chosen,  of  peace  and  of 
war."  1 

After  the  invasion  and  the  territorial  establishment,  this 
agglomeration  of  warriors,  this  life  in  common  (as  I  have 

»  Tac.  de  Morib.  Germ.j  c.  14.  22. 
VOL,  III.  H 
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already  had  occasion  to  observe),  did  not  immediatelj  cease; 
many  companions  still  continued  to  live  around  their  diie^ 
upon  his  domains,  and  in  his  house.  Moreover,  we  find  the 
chiefs,  the  principal  of  them  at  least,  kings  or  others,  foiming 
a  court,  a  palace,  upon  the  model  of  the  palace  of  the  Komaa 
emperors.  The  multitude  and  titles  of  ofBcers,  and  servantl 
of  all  kinds,  who  all  at  once  make  their  appearance  in  the 
house  of  the  great  barbarians,  are  inexplicable  to  those  who 
do  not  know  the  organization  of  the  imperial  palace.  Be- 
ferendary,  seneschal,  marshal,  falconers,  butlers,  cnp-bearers^ 
chamberlains,  porters,  harbingers,  &c.,  such  are  the  offices 
which  are  found  from  the  sixth  century,  not  only  in  the 
establishments  of  the  Frank,  Burgundian,  and  Visigoth  king^ 
but  among  their  more  considerable  beneficisries,  of  wfaidi 
the  greater  part  are  borrowed  from  the  notUia  digfdtatum^ 
the  imperial  almanac  of  the  time. 

Soon,  you  have  seen,  the  taste  for  and  habit  of  territorial  pro- 
perty gained  more  influence;  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
panions left  the  chief;  some  went  to  live  in  benefices  wbioh 
they  held  of  him;  others  fell  into  a  subaltern  condition,  into 
that  of  coloni.  This  revolution  was  operated  more  especiaUj 
in  the  course  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuriea.  We 
then  see  the  home  of  the  chief  broken  up,  or  at  least  very 
much  contracted;  only  a  few  companions  remained  near  fail 
person.  He  was  not  entirely  alone,  or  absolutely  rednced 
to  his  family,  properly  so  called;  but  he  was  no  longer  sur- 
roimded  by  a  band  of  warriors  as  before  the  invasiony  nor 
at  the  head  of  a  little  imperial  palace,  as  in  the  centuzy 
which  followed  it. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  centory,  oc  Tti^bet 
at  the  middle  of  the  eleventh,  at  the  epoch  when  feudalifln 
attains  its  complete  development,  we  find,  around  the  great 
possessors  of  fiefs,  numerous  officers,  a  considerable  train,  a 
little  court.  We  find  there  not  only  most  of  the  officei 
which  I  have  just  named,  and  which  they  had  borrowed  firan 
the  empire,  not  only  the  count  of  the  palace,  the  nmrmrhal, 
the  marshal,  the  cup-bearers,  falconers,  &c.,  but  new  offioeif 
and  names,  pages,  varlets,  grooms,  and  squires  of  all  kinds: 
squire  of  the  body,  squire  of  the  chamber,  sqnire  of  die 
stable,  squire  of  the  pantry,  carving  squire,  &c.  &c.,  and 
most  of  these  charges  are  evidently  filled  by  free  men;  in- 
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«leed  by  men,  if  not  equal  to  the  lord  with  whom  they  live, 
at  least  in  the  same  state,  the  same  condition  with  him. 
When  La  Fontaine  said: 

**  Toat  petit  prince  a  des  ambassadeun, 
Tout  marquis  yeut  avoir  des  pages," 

he  ridiculed  a  foolish  pretension,  an  absurdity  of  his  time. 
This  pretension,  not  ridiculous  then,  was  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  a  simple  general  fact,  and  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  a  prince  in  order  to  have  ambassadors,  or  a 
marquis  to  have  pages;  every  lord,  every  possessor  of  a  fief, 
of  reasoncAle  greatness,  as  La  Fontaine  would  have  said, 
bad  many  around  him, 

How  was  this  fact  brought  about?  How  was  this  nu- 
merous and  regularly  constituted  train  formed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  castle,  around  the  suzerain? 

To  this,  I  think,  two  principal  causes  contributed:  1.  The 
creation  and  perpetuation  of  a  certain  number  of  interior 
domestic  offices,  given  in  fief,  as  well  as  estates.  2.  The 
custom,  soon  adopted  by  the  vassals,  of  sending  their  sons  to 
the  suzerain,  to  be  brought  up  with  his  sons  in  his  house. 

The  principal,  in  fact,  of  the  offices  which  I  have  just 
named,  those  among  others  of  the  constable,  marshal,  senes- 
chal, chamberlain,  butler,  &c.,  were  at  an  eariy  period  given 
in  fief,  like  lands.  The  benefices  in  lands,  as  has  been  seen, 
had  the  inconvenience  of  dispersing  the  companions,  of  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  chief.  Offices  given  in  fief,  on  the 
contrary,  retained  them,  at  all  events  very  frequently,  about 
him,  and  so  far  better  secured  to  him  their  services  and 
fidelity.  Thus,  from  the  time  that  this  invention  of  the 
feudal  mind  appeared,  we  see  it  spreading  with  great  rapidity; 
all  kinds  of  offices  were  given  in  fief,  and  the  proprietors, 
ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen,  thus  surrounded  themselves 
with  a  numerous  train.  We  read  in  the  Histoire  de  VAbbaye 
de  Saint  Denis: 

**  The  abbots  of  Saint  Denis  had  numerous  religious  and 
ky  officers.  When  the  abbot  of  Saint  Denis  went  into  the 
eountry,  he  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  chamberlain  and 
t  mttrfthalj  whose  officcs  wcrc  crcctcd  into  fiefs,  as  is  seen  by 
the  acts  of  1189  and  1231.  These  offices  and  fiefs  were 
afterwards  reunited  to  the  domain  of  the  abbey,  as  well  as 
h2 
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t\\v.  oiTuH^  of  butlor  of  tho  uhbot,  which  was  likowiso  an  office 
eroctftd  into  a  lluf,  and  posscKsud  by  a  \ixy  domestic  of  the 
abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  bcforo  tho  yoar  1182."* 

Theses  ortlooH  gave  rise  to  groat  dispiitofl.  Tliosc  who  po«- 
hossimI  them  iuideavoiired,  an  had  been  dono  in  the  cane  of 
benefiiM»s,  to  render  them  hereditary;  tluwo  wljo  conferred 
them  generally  laboured  to  prev<»nt  this.  Tlie  question  re- 
nuiined  uneertain;  inheritanee  did  not  prevail  so  completely 
in  oHiees  as  in  feudal  boneflees;  we  sometimes  find  documents 
whieli  recognise  or  found  it,  sometimes  documents  which 
deny  or  abolish  it.  In  122.'),  on  the  accession  of  Louis  VIIL, 
Hon  of  Philip  Augustus,  tlohn,  invested  with  tho  oiftce  of 
nuirshal,  enters  into  the  following  engagement: 

**  I,  John,  nuirshal  of  the  lord  and  illusti*ious  king  Louis, 
make  known  to  all  by  these  presents,  that  I  have  U|>on  the 
holy  relies  sworn  to  the  said  lord  king,  that  I  will  i*etain 
neitlu'r  Imrses,  palfreys,  nor  war  horses,  winch  ore  committed 
to  nie  by  reason  of  my  oillee,  whieh  1  hold  of  tho  gift  of  the 
said  lord  king;  and  that  neither  I  nor  my  heirs  shall  chiini 
the  said  nuirshalsca  as  belonging  to  us,  and  as  being  here* 
dltarily  possessed  by  us.  In  memory  and  testimony  of  wbicb 
1  have  furnished  these  presents  with  my  seal."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oiViee  of  marshal  of  France  was 
possessed  hereditarily  by  the  counts  of  Ai\jou;  that  of  con- 
stable^ of  Normandy  belonged  in  the  siune  way  to  the  house 
of  Iloumet,  as  is  acknowledged  in  1190  by  a  charter  of  king 
Uiehard.  lliero  are  many  similar  examples.  The  conse* 
quonces  to  th<'  suzerains  of  tht)  inheritanee  of  offices  were  still 
more  serious  than  those  of  the  inheritanee  of  lands.  The 
following  were  the  privileges  of  the  constable  of  France  about 
this  epoch: 

*'  The  constable  of  France  has  these  rights  in  tlie  matter  of 
war: 

**  1 .  Th(^  constable  is  above  all  otluTS  in  the  army,  except 
the  p(«rson  of  the  king,  if  he  be  there,  whether  barons,  counts, 
knights,  estpiin^s,  soldiers,  whether  horse  or  foot,  of  whatever 
estate  tln'y  nuiy  be,  and  they  nnist  obey  him. 

•*///7;i.  Tho  marshals  of  the  army  are  below  him,  and 
have  their  office  distinct  for  receiving  the  warriors,  the  dukes^ 

»  llhtoirv  ilv  Saint  I)nii»,  by  1).  Folibion,  1.  Y.  p.  'i7J),  noto  a. 
•  Miirteniif,  Amp,  CoUccL  I,  i>.  1 175. 
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toanU,  iNuronSy  kniglits,  esqaires,  and  their  companions,  and 
none  can  or  most  ride  or  order  battle,  except  it  be  by  the 
cmistable;  no  one  can  order  war  or  make  proclamation  in 
the  army  without  the  consent  of  the  king  or  tlie  consuble. 

^  The  ccmstable  must  order  all  battles,  expeditions,  and  all 
sqnadnMis. 

^  Whenever  the  army  is  removed  from  one  place  to  another, 
^  constable  assigns  all  the  places  of  his  right  to  tlie  king, 
and  to  others  of  ^e  army,  according  to  their  estate. 

**  The  constable  most  go  into  the  army  before  the  battalia, 
immediately  after  the  master  of  the  cross-bow  men,  and  the 
OQnunissaries  shall  be  in  his  battalia.  The  king,  if  he  be  in  the 
tnny,  must  not  sound  to  horse,  nor  must  any  of  the  fighting 
men  take  to  horse  without  the  counsel  and  order  of  the  constable. 
*'  The  constable  has  the  charge  of  sending  messengers  and 
tfks  for  the  business  of  the  army  whenever  he  sees  lit  to  do 
iOf  and  reconnoitering  parties  when  necessary."' 

This  was,  you  see,  an  universal  director  of  war,  a  general 
akme  inve^ed  with  the  right  of  commanding  armies  and 
giring  battle.     Many  civil  functions  have  been  rendered 
liereditary;  but  high  military  functions — the  danger  is  enor- 
mous, self-evident.     Such  was  the  feudal  privilege,  however, 
in  many  cases.     Nothing  can  be  more  naturfd,  therefore, 
than  the  struggle  of  the  kings  and  great  suzerains  against  the 
inheritance  of  the  principal  offices,  and  they,  in  fact,  succeeded 
in  preventing  or  extirpating  it.     But  it  prevailed  in  numerous 
offices  of  an  inferior  order,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
cause  which  rallied  or  retained  around  the  powerful  lords 
men  who,  without  that,  would  have  gone  to  live  on  their  own 
domains. 

The  second  was  the  custom,  soon  adopted  by  the  vassals,  of 
having  their  sons  brought  up  at  the  court,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
castle  of  their  suzerain.  More  than  one  reason  must  have 
incited  them  to  this.  Inequality  between  the  possessors  of 
fiefs  had  become  very  great;  one  particular  suzerain  was  in- 
finitely more  rich,  more  powerful,  more  considerable,  than  the 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  vassals  who  held  their  lands  of  him. 
Now,  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to  aspire  to  elevate 
themselves,  to  live  in  a  sphere  superior  to  their  own;  and 

*  Brussel,  Usage  des  Fiefs,  v.  1.  p.  634. 
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the  vassal  was  naturally  inclined  to  send  his  son  to  such  s 
sphere.  It  was,  moreover,  a  means  of  securing  for  himself 
the  good-will  of  the  suzerain.  Although  inheritance  com- 
pletely prevailed  in  fiefs,  although  feudal  property  had  become 
a  firm  and  veritable  property,  still  it  was  subject  to  many 
attacks;  the  spoliation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  was  fre- 
quent, and  it  was  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  vassals  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  this  by  keeping  up  habitnal  and 
amicable  relations  with  their  suzerains.  The  suzerain,  on 
his  side,  by  having  near  him  the  sons  of  his  vassals,  assured 
himself  of  their  fidelity  and  devotion,  not  only  for  the  time 
being,  but  for  the  future;  who,  lastly,  does  not  know  the 
inclination  of  all  men  to  repair  towards  the  point  where  the 
events,  chances,  and  movement  of  life  abound.  It  was  at 
the  court  of  the  suzerain  that  they  could  best  hope  for  this ; 
they  therefore  naturally  gravitated  towards  this  centre  of  theb 
little  society. 

Thus,  the  custom  became  so  general  that  it  was,  so  to  speak, 
converted  into  a  rule.  We  read,  in  the  notes  added  to  the 
Memoires  of  M.  de  Sainte-Palaye,  the  following  passage, 
extracted  from  an  ancient  work,  entitled  VOrdrt  de  la 
Chevalerie: 

''  And  it  is  fitting  that  the  son  of  the  knight,  while  he  is 
a  squire,  should  know  how  to  take  care  of  a  horse;  and  it  is 
fitting  that  he  should  serve  before  and  be  subject  to  his  lord; 
for  otherwise  he  will  not  know  the  nobleness  of  his  lordship 
when  he  shall  be  a  knight;  and  to  this  end  every  knight 
should  put  his  son  in  the  service  of  another  knight,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  learn  to  carve  at  table  and  to  serve,  and  to 
arm  and  apparel  a  knight  in  his  youth.  According  as  to 
the  man  who  desires  to  learn  to  be  a  tailor  or  a  carpenter,  it 
is  desirable  that  he  should  have  for  a  master  one  who  is  a 
tailor  or  a  carpenter,  it  is  suitable  that  every  nobleman  who 
loves  the  order  of  chivalry,  and  wishes  to  become  and  be  a 
goo<l  knight,  should  first  have  a  knight  for  a  master."  ^ 

Thus  was  the  interior  of  the  castle  peopled  and  animated, 
thus  was  the  circle  of  feudal  domestic  life  enlarged.  All 
these  officers,  all  these  young  sons  of  vassals,  formed  part  of 
the  household,  acquitted  themselves  of  services  of  all  kinds; 

>  Saint  Pulaye,  Memoires  sur  la  Chevaicrie,  vol.  1.  p.  00. 
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and  the  social  moyement,  the  intercourse  between  equals,  re- 
turned to  these  habitations  so  isdiated  and  of  so  austere  an 
i^^pearance. 

At  the  same  time,  and  also  in  the  interior  of  the  chateau, 
was  developed  another  fact  of  equally  ancient  origin,  and 
which,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  which  it  was  destined  to  be^ 
oome  in  feudal  society,  had  many  transformations  to  undergo. 

Bef<»re  the  invasion,  b^ond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
when  the  young  Germans  arrived  at  the  age  of  men,  they 
Ademnly  received,  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribe,  the  rank  and 
arms  of  warriors. 

"  It  is  the  custom,"  says  Tacitus,  "  that  none  of  them 
should  take  arms  until  the  tribe  have  judged  him  capable  of 
them.  Then,  in  the  assembly  itself,  one  of  the  chiefs,  either 
the  fiiiher,  or  a  relation,  invests  the  young  man  with  the  shield 
and  lance,  equivalent  to  our  assumption  of  the  toga,  and 
witii  them  the  first  honour  of  youth.  Before  this  they  ap- 
pear but  a  portion  of  the  house,  then  they  become  members 
of  the  republic."  ^ 

The  declaration  that  a  man  was  entering  the  class  of  war- 
liors,  was  therefore  among  the  Germans  a  national  act,  a 
public  ceremony. 

We  see  this  fact  perpetuated,  after  the  invasion,  upon  the 
Grallo-Roman  territory.  Without  citing  a  great  number  of 
obscure  examples,  in  791,  at  Ratisbon,  Charlemagne  solemnly 
girt  the  sword  (that  is  the  expression  of  the  old  chroniclers) 
about  his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  In  838,  Louis  le  Debon- 
aaire  conferred  the  same  honour,  with  the  same  solemnity, 
upon  his  son  Charles  le  Chauve.  The  old  German  custom 
still  subsists,  only  some  religious  ceremonies  are  now  joined 
to  it.  "In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  the  young  warrior  receives  a  kind  of  consecration. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  feudal  castle,  when  the  son 
of  the  lord  arrives  at  the  age  of  manhood,  the  same  ceremony 
is  performed:  they  gird  on  the  sword,  they  declare  him  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  warrior. 

And  it  was  not  upon  his  own  son  alone,  but  also  upon  the 
young  vassals  brought  up  within  his  house,  that  the  lord  con- 
ferred this  dignity;  they  deemed  it  an  honour  to  receive  it 

»  Tac.  de  Morih.  Germ.,  c.  13. 
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from  the  hands  of  their  suzerain,  amidst  their  companions; 
the  court  of  the  castle  replaced  the  assembly  of  the  tribe; 
the  ceremonies  were  changed;  essentiallj  the  facts  were  tlio 
same. 

Chivalrj  practically  consists  in  the  admission  to  the  rank 
and  honours  of  warriors,  in  the  solemn  delivering  of  the 
arms  and  titles  of  the  warlike  life.  It  was  by  this  that  it 
commenced;  we  see  at  first  only  a  simple  and  uninterrupted 
prolongation  of  the  ancient  Grermanic  manners. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  a  natural  consequence  of  feudal 
relations.  We  read  in  the  Histoire  de  la  pairie  de  France  ei 
du  parUment  de  Paris,  by  Le  Laboureur,  a  work  not  without 
ingenious  and  solid  views : 

"  The  ceremonies  of  chivalry  are  a  species  of  investiture^ 
and  represent  a  maimer  of  homage;  for  the  proposed  knight 
appears  without  cloak,  without  sword,  without  spurs:  he  is 
invested  with  them,  after  the  accolade.  As  the  vassal,  after 
the  consummation  of  the  act  of  his  homage,  he  resumes  his 
cloak,  which  is  the  mark  of  chivalry  or  vassalage;  the  girdl^ 
which  is  the  ancient  military  baldric;  the  spurs,  and  finally 
a  sword,  which  is  a  token  of  the  service  he  owes  to  his 
seigneur;  and  the  analogy  holds  in  reference  to  the  kisfl^ 
which  forms  part  of  each  ceremony.  We  may  add  farther, 
that  it  was  upon  the  same  theory  that  their  subjects  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  tax  to  their  lord  for  the  knighthood  of 
their  eldest  sons,  as  the  first  acknowledgment  of  ti^eir  future 
seigneury."  ^ 

There  is  a  little  exaggeration  in  this  language.  We  cannot 
consider  the  admission  of  the  young  man  to  the  title  of  knight 
as  a  manner  of  homage;  for  it  was  not  the  actual  vassal,  but 
his  son,  who  was  received  as  a  knight  by  the  suzerain. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  true  investiture  in  it.  Still  the  suzerain, 
in  arming  a  young  man  knight,  accepted  him,  in  a  manner, 
for  his  man,  and  declared  that  he  should  one  day  be  his  vassal. 
This  was  Uke  an  investiture  given  in  advance,  a  reciprocal 
and  anticipated  engagement,  on  the  part  of  the  suzerain  to 
receive,  on  the  part  of  the  young  man  to  do,  at  some  future 
day,  the  feudal  homage. 

You  are  aware  that  people  have  formed  an  entirely  dif- 

»  Histoire  de  la  pairie  de  France,  by  Le  Laboureur,  p.  278.  London, 
1740. 
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ferent  idea  of  chivalry  and  its  mgiiL  It  has  been  repre- 
mted  as  a  great  institution  invented  in  the  eleventh  centorj, 
ind  with  a  moral  design,  with  a  design  of  struggling  against 
the  dqplorable  state  of  societj,  of  protecting  the  weak  against 
die  strong,  of  devoting  a  certain  class  of  men  to  the  defence 
of  tibe  weak,  to  the  repress  of  injustice;  and  this  idea  has  been 
80  general,  so  powerful,  that  we  even  find  it  in  the  HisUnre 
det  Frangais  of  M.  de  Sismondi,  generallj  so  clear  sighted, 
80  far  removed  from  the  routine  of  his  predecessors.  The 
following  are  the  terms  in  which  he  states  the  origin  of 
chivalry: 

"  Cluvalry  broke  forth,"  he  says,  '*  in  all  its  splendour  at 
the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  L  It  had  comm^oced  in  the  time  of  his  father  or 
grandfather.  At  the  epoch  when  Robert  died,  or  when 
Hemy  ascended  the  throne,  we  should  regard  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  France  as  ahneady  completely  chivahic. 
Perhaps,  in  fact,  the  contrast  which  we  have  pointed  out 
between  the  weakness  of  kings  and  the  strength  of  warriors, 
was  the  circumstance  best  cakulated  to  give  rise  to  the  noble 
thought  of  consecrating,  in  a  solemn  and  religious  manner, 
the  arms  of  the  strong  to  protect  the  weak.  During  the 
reign  of  Robert,  the  castellan  nobility  began  to  multiply; 
the  art  of  the  construction  of  castles  had  progressed;  the 
walls  were  thicker,  the  towers  higher,  the  moats  deeper  .... 
The  art  of  forging  defensive  arms  had,  on  its  side,  progressed: 
the  warrior  was  entirely  clothed  in  iron  or  bronze;  his  joints 
were  covered  with  it,  and  his  armour,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  preserved  the  suppleness  of  the  muscles,  did  not  allow  the 
steel  of  the  enemy  to  enter.  The  warrior  could  not  feel  any 
fear  for  himself,  but  the  more  he  was  out  of  reach,  the  more 
he  felt  pity  for  those  whom  the  weakness  of  their  age  or  sex 
rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselves;  for  those  unfor- 
tunates could  find  no  protection  in  a  disorganized  society, 
from  a  king  as  timid  as  the  women,  and  confined  like  them, 
to  his  palace.  The  consecration  of  the  arms  of  the  nobility, 
become  the  only  public  force  for  the  defence  of  the  oppressed, 
deems  to  have  been  the  fundamental  idea  of  chivalry.  At  an 
epoch  when  religious  zeal  became  reanimated,  when  valour 
utill  seemed  the  most  worthy  of  all  offerings  that  men  could 
present  to  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
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have  invented  a  military  ordination,  after  the  example  of  the 
sacerdotal  ordination,  and  that  chivalry  should  have  appeared 
a  second  priesthood,  destined  in  a  more  active  manner  to  iha 
Divine  service."* 

Of  a  surety,  if  the  picture  which  I  have  just  traced  of  the 
origin  of  chivalry  be  true;  if  the  form  which  I  have,  so  t» 
speak,  made  rise  up  before  your  eyes,  be  legitimate,  the  idea 
which  most  historians  have  conceived,  and  which  M.  da 
Sismondi  thus  sums  up,  is  fallacious.  Chivalry,  at  the  elevenih 
century,  was  by  no  means  an  innovation,  an  institution  brought 
about  by  special  necessity,  and  constructed  with  the  design  of 
obviating  that  necessity.  It  was  formed  much  more  simply, 
much  more  naturally,  much  more  obscurely;  it  was  the  progres- 
sive development  of  ancient  facts,  the  spontaneous  consequence 
of  Germanic  manners  and  feudal  relations;  it  took  rise  in 
the  interior  of  castles,  without  any  other  intention  than  of 
declaring:  first,  the  admission  of  the  young  man  to  the  rank 
and  life  of  warriors;  secondly,  the  tie  which  united  him  to  his 
suzerain,  to  the  lord  who  armed  him  knight. 

An  incontestable  proof,  the  history  of  the  very  word  which 
designated  the  knight,  of  the  word  mUes,  fully  confirms  this 
idea.  The  following  is  that  history,  and  results  from  the 
various  acceptations  through  which  the  word  passed  from  the 
fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  Du  Gauge  has 
verified. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Boman  empire,  mihiare  signified 
simply  io  serve,  to  acquit  oneself  of  some  service  towards  a 
superior,  not  merely  of  a  military  service,  but  also  of  a  civfl 
service,  an  office,  a  function.  In  this  sense  we  find  it  said, 
^^  Such  a  one  serves  (militat)  in  the  office  of  the  count,  of 
the  governor  of  the  province :"  militia  clericatuSy  ecclesias- 
tical militia,  8sc.  Doubtless  the  service  originally  designated 
by  the  word  miles  was  the  military  service;  but  the  word  had 
been  successively  applied  to  all  kinds  of  service. 

After  the  invasion,  we  frequently  find  it  employed  in 
speaking  of  the  palace  of  barbaric  kings,  and  of  the  offices 
filled  around  them  by  their  companions.  Soon  afterwards, 
by  a  natural  re-action,  for  it  is  the  expression  of  the  social 
state,  the  word  miles  resumed  its  almost  exclusively  warlike 

»  Histoire  dvs  Fran^ais,  t  iv.  p.  100—201. 
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3ry  and  designates  the  companion,  the  faithful  of  a 
r.  It  then  becomes  STnonymous  with  vasmsy  va9» 
ind  indicates  that  one  man  holds  a  benefice  from 
,  and  is  attached  to  him  upon  that  consideration, 
s  princes  are  verj  noble,  and  the  knights  (milites)  of 
. — Grerbert  and  his  knight  (miles)  Arser. — We  order 
knight  (miles)  of  a  bishop,  of  an  abbot,  of  a  marquis, 
3  his  benefice  without  certain  and  proved  fault. — The 
^communicated  Philip,  king  of  the  Gauls,  because, 
repudiated  his  own  wife,  he  had  taken  in  marriage 
e  of  his  knight  (militis  sui).  The  lord  GuiUaume 
,  on  his  knees,  and  his  hands  clasped  in  those  of  the 
nnt,  received  from  him  the  aforesaid  land,  and  ac- 
iged  himself  his  knight^^  ^  &c.  &c. 
ght  multiply  these  examples:  they  evidently  prove . 
3m  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  even  later, 
d  mihs  meant,  not  the  knight,  such  as  he  is  generally 
ed,  and  has  just  been  described  by  M.  de  Sismondi, 
ply  the  companion,  the  vassal  of  a  suzerain. 

is  clearly  stamped  the  origin  of  chivalry.  But  in 
ion  as  it  was  developed,  when  once  the  feudal  society 
uired  some  fixity,  some  confidence  in  itself,  the  cus- 
clings,  facts  of  all  kinds,  which  accompanied  the  ad- 

of  the  young  men  to  the  rank  of  vassal  warriors,  fell 
tie  empire  of  influences  which  were  not  long  in  imprint- 
1  them  a  new  turn,  another  character.  Religion  and  ima- 
,  the  church  and  poetry,  took  possession  of  chivalry,  and 

a  powerful  means  of  attaining  the  ends  which  they 
,  of  fulfilling  the  moral  needs  which  it  was  their  mis- 
satisfy.  You  have  already  seen,  in  the  ninth  century, 
sligious  ceremonies  associated  in  this  matter  with 
I  forms.  I  am  about  to  describe  to  you  the  reception 
ght,  such  as  it  took  place  in  the  twelfth  century:  you 

what  progress  the  alliance  had  made,  and  with  what 
the  church  had  penetrated  into  all  the  details  of  this 
;t  of  feudal  life. 

young  man,  the  squire,  who  aspired  to  the  title  of 
was  first  divested  of  his  clothes,  and  put  into  the 

symbol  of  purification.     Upon  coming  out  of  the 

gnovif  se  esse  milltem  dom.  com'Uis.  See  the  Glossary  of  Du 
the  word  Miles, 
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bath,  they  clothed  him  in  a  white  tunic,  a  symbol  of  purity; 
in  a  red  robe,  a  symbol  of  the  blood  which  he  was  bound  to 
shed  in  the  service  of  the  faith;  in  a  saga,  or  close  black  C08l» 
a  symbol  of  the  death  which  awaited  him  as  well  as  all  men. 

Thus  purified  and  clothed,  the  recipient  observed  a  rigorooi 
fast  for  twenty-four  hours;  then,  in  the  evening,  he  entered 
the  church,  and  there  passed  the  night  in  prayers,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  a  priest  and  godfathers,  who  prayed 
with  him. 

The  following  day,  his  first  act  was  confession;  after  the 
confession,  the  priest  administered  the  communion  to  him; 
after  the  communion,  he  was  present  at  the  mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  generally  at  a  sermon  upon  the  duties  of  knightly 
and  the  new  life  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  The  sermoa 
finished,  the  recipient  advanced  towards  the  altar,  the  sword 
of  the  knight  suspended  from  his  neck;  the  priest  detached 
it,  blessed  it,  and  again  put  it  on  his  neck.  The  recipieol 
then  went  and  kneeled  before  the  lord,  who  was  to  arm  hha 
knight.  "  With  what  design,"  asked  the  lord,  "  do  you 
desire  to  enter  into  the  order?  If  it  is  in  order  to  beoome 
rich,  to  repose  yourself,  and  be  honoured  without  doing 
honour  to  chival^,  you  are  unworthy  of  it,  and  would  be  to 
the  order  of  chivalry  you  should  receive,  what  the  simoniacd 
priest  is  to  the  prelacy;"  and,  upon  the  answer  of  the  young 
man,  who  promised  to  acquit  himself  well  of  the  duties  of  a 
knight,  the  lord  granted  his  request. 

Then  there  approached  knights,  and  sometimes  ladiefi»  to 
clothe  the  recipient  with  all  his  new  equipments;  they  put 
on  him,  1,  the  spurs;  2,  the  hauberk,  or  coat  of  mail;  3,  the 
cuirass;  4,  the  vambraces  and  gauntlets;  lastly,  they  girded 
on  his  sword. 

He  was  then  what  they  called  adoube — that  is  to  say, 
adopted,  according  to  Du  Cange.  The  lord  arose,  went  to 
him,  and  gave  him  the  accolade  or  accoUcy  or  coUe^  three 
blows  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  on  his  shoulder,  or  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  sometimes  a  blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  his 
cheek,  saying:  *•  In  the  name  of  God,  of  Saint  Michael,  and 
Saint  George,  I  dub*  thee  knight;"  and  he  sometimes  added, 
**  Be  brave,  adventurous,  and  loyal." 

*  J  (hub  is  t  Adopt. 
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The  joong  man  thus  armed  knight,  thej  brought  him  hx» 
hehnet  and  horse,  upon  which  he  sprang  genendlj  without 
the  help  of  the  stirrups,  and  caracolled  alMut,  brandishing 
his  lance,  and  making  his  sword  glitter.  He  finally  left  the 
church,  and  went  to  caracol  around  the  square  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle,  before  the  people,  ever  eager  to  take  its  part  in  the 
spectacle. 

Who  does  not  recognise  ecclesiastical  influence  in  all  these 
details?  who  does  not  see  in  them  a  constant  anxiety  to  asso- 
ciate religion  with  all  the  phases  of  an  event  so  solemn  in 
the  life  of  warriors?  The  most  august  part  of  Christianity, 
its  sacraments,  take  place  in  it;  many  of  the  ceremonies  are 
assimilated,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments. 

Such  is  the  share  which  the  clergy  took  in  the  external, 
material  portion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  reception  of  knights,  in 
the  forms  of  the  spectacle.  Let  us  enter  into  the  heart  of 
chivalry,  into  its  moral  character,  into  the  ideas,  the  senti- 
ments with  which  they  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  knight; 
here  again  religious  injiuence  will  be  visible. 

Look  at  the  series  of  oaths  which  the  knights  had  to  take. 
The  twenty-six  articles  which  I  am  about  to  quote  do  not 
form  a  single  act,  drawn  up  at  one  time  and  altogether:  it  is 
a  collection  of  the  various  oaths  exacted  from  the  knights  at 
different  epochs,  and  in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  You  will  easily  see 
that  many  of  these  oaths  belong  to  widely  different  times  and 
states  of  society;  but  they  do  not  the  less  indicate  the  moral 
character  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  chivalry. 

The  recipients  swore: 

"1.  To  fear,  revere,  and  serve  God  religiously,  to  fight  for 
the  faith  with  all  their  strength,  and  to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  ever  renounce  Christianity; 

"  2.  To  serve  their  sovereign  prince  faithfully,  and  to  fight 
for  him  and  their  country  most  valoroudy; 

"  3.  To  maintain  the  just  right  of  the  weak,  such  as  of 
widows,  orphans,  and  maidens  in  a  good  quarrel,  to  expose 
themselves  for  them  according  as  necessity  required,  provided 
that  it  was  not  against  their  own  honour,  or  against  their 
king  or  natural  prince; 

*<  4.  That  they  would  never  offend  any  one  maliciously,  nor 
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usurp  the  possession  of  another,  but  rather  that  they  would 
£ght  against  those  wlio  did  so; 

"  5.  That  avarice,  recompence,  gain  or  profit,  should  nerer 
oblige  them  to  do  any  action,  but  only  glory  and  virtue; 

''  6.  That  they  would  fight  for  the  good  and  profit  of  Ae 
state; 

"  7.  That  they  would  keep  and  obey  the  orders  of  their 
generals  and  captains  who  had  a  right  to  command  them; 

"  8.  That  they  would  observe  the  honour,  rank,  and  order 
of  their  companions,  and  that  tliey  would  not  encroach  bj 
pride  or  force  upon  any  of  them; 

<'  9.  That  they  would  never  fight  more  than  one  agunit 
one,  and  that  they  would  avoid  all  fraud  and  deceit; 

<^  10.  That  they  would  carry  but  one  sword,  unless  tfa^ 
'were  obliged  to  fight  against  two  or  more; 

*M  1.  That  in  a  toumay,  or  other  combat  aplaisanee^  tlMj 
would  never  make  use  of  the  point  of  their  swonL 

*^  12.  That  being  taken  prisoners  in  a  toumay,  they  would 
be  bound,  by  their  faith  and  honour,  to  execute  in  ereij 
article  the  conditions  of  the  surrender,  and  moreover  dHfe 
they  would  be  bound  to  give  up  to  their  conquerors  their 
arms  and  horses,  if  so  required  by  them,  and  would  not  fight 
again  in  war  or  elsewhere  without  their  i)ennis8ion; 

''13.  That  they  would  inviolably  keep  faitJi  with  all  the 
world,  and  particularly  with  their  companions,  maintainiif 
their  honour  and  profit  entire  in  their  absence; 

"  14.  That  they  would  love  and  honour  each  other,  anl 
give  aid  and  succour  to  one  another  whenever  the 
presented  itself; 

**  1 5.  That  having  made  a  vow  or  promise  to  go  upon 
quest  or  strange  adventure,  they  would  never  lay  aside  their 
arms  except  to  rei>ose  at  night; 

'<  16.  That  in  the  pursuit  of  their  quest  or  adventure^  th^ 
would  neither  avoid  bad  and  {lerilous  passages,  nor  turn  of 
from  the  straight  road  for  fear  of  encountering  poiwerM 
knights,  or  monsters,  or  savage  beasts,  or  any  other  impedi- 
ment which  the  body  and  courage  of  a  single  man  migbl 
overcome; 

**  17.  That  they  would  never  take  wages  or  pension  fim 
a  foreign  prince; 

^^18.  That,  commanding  troops  of  soldiery,  thej  would 


.  That  l>*3n5  ?>ou/rjt  in  */;:mJ  ovavL-l,  tfof^--  w/oM  wA 
unless  lij  nstaf/n  (A  wcmi^di.  lUij^fA.  'jt  '/th<7  rc^nyjoaUe 
ment ; 

.  Tliat  having  ii7)<]«TtiJ:«7i  to  ^airrj  oirt  vj  enurpriMs, 
oald  aj^] J  th^r/i^v^ii  to  hX  hiit^^aMSUXlj.  niiiesa  rwilfed 
Bervkse  '-if  th^r  kin^  arid  ^ruttrj% 
.  That  if  t>iej  sb<>n]d  zoak/(;  a  vr/w  tCf  aerjinre  fOOK 
;  thej  wcmld  not  r^  till  tliej  bad  af^ocADpiialMjd  it,  or 
iva]«nt; 

.  That  th<!!j  wonld  be  faitiifal  obKrrers  of  tlicsir  worl 
$d^ed  faith,  and  tiiat  tieing  tak^n  pracneri  in  fair  tm; 
ould  paj  exact]/  tb«  prcAiiMjd  random,  or  Tttani  to 
at  the  daj  and  time  agreed  vpQO,  aeoardiDg  to  their 
e,  on  pain  of  being  declared  id^udoiu  and  peijnred; 
.  Tliat,  returned  to  the  coort  of  their  Mnreragn,  tfaej 
give  a  true  account  c^  their  adreotoreay  althongh  it 
be  aometimes  to  their  dixadrantage,  to  the  king  a»fil  to 
ster  of  the  or^ler,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  the 
pf  chivaby; 

.  That  above  all  thingfl,  the/  would  be  Cuthful,  oonr- 
bamblcy  and  wonld  nevcsr  fail  in  their  word,  for  aoj  ill 
that  might  thence  happen  to  them.''' 
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was  constantly  employed  in  directing  the  ideas  and  custom 
which  chivalry  had  given  rise  to,  towards  the  accomplishmei 
of  these  duties,  towards  the  amelioration  of  these  relations, 
was  not,  as  has  been  said,  instituted  for  the  protection  of  tli 
weak,  the  re-establishment  of  justice,  the  reform  of  manners ;  i 
arose,  I  repeat,  simply,  undesignedly,  as  a  natural  consequeiKM 
of  the  Germanic  traditions  and  the  feudal  relations.  But  the 
clergy  immediately  took  hold  of  it,  and  made  it  a  means  oi 
labouring  at  the  establishment  of  peace  in  society,  of  a  more 
extended,  more  rigorous  morality  in  individual  conduct, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  advancement  of  the  general  work  which 
they  pursued. 

The  canons  of  the  councils  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four* 
teenth  centuries,  if  time  would  allow  of  the  investigation, 
would  also  show  you  the  clergy  playing  the  same  part  in  th< 
history  of  chivalry,  applied  to  bring  about  the  same  result. 

In  proportion  as  it  succeeded,  in  proportion  as  chivalrj 
appears  more  and  more  under  a  character  at  once  warlike, 
religious,  tmd  moral,  at  once  conformable  and  superior  tc 
existing  manners,  it  more  and  more  invaded  and  exalted  the 
imagination  of  men;  and  as  it  was  intimately  connected  witl 
their  belief,  it  soon  became  the  ideal  of  their  thoughts,  th< 
source  of  their  most  noble  pleasures.  Poetrv,  as  well  as  re 
ligion,  took  possession  of  it.  From  the  eleventh  century 
chivalry,  its  ceremonies,  duties,  adventures,  were  the  min* 
whence  the  poets  drew,  in  order  to  charm  the  people,  at  one 
to  satisfy  and  to  excite  that  movement  of  imagination,  tht 
want  of  more  varied,  more  striking  events,  of  more  elevate 
and  purer  emotions,  than  real  life  could  furnish.  For,  in  th 
youth  of  societies,  poetry  is  not  only  a  pleasure,  a  nationi 
pastime,  it  is  also  a  progress;  it  elevates  and  develops  th 
moral  nature  of  men,  at  the  same  time  that  it  amuses  and  ei 
cites  them.  I  have  just  enumerated  the  oaths  which  th 
knights  took  before  the  priests.  The  following  is  an  ol 
ballad  which  will  show  that  the  poets  imposed  the  same  dutiei 
the  same  virtues,  upon  them,  and  that  the  influence  of  poetr 
tended  towards  the  same  end  as  that  of  religion.  It  is  takei 
from  the  manuscript  poems  of  Eustace  Deschamps,  and  i 
quoted  by  M.  de  Sainte-Palaye. 

**  Vout  qui  Toulez  Tordre  de  chevalier, 
II  vouf  oonvient  mener  nouvell  vie; 
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DeTotement  en  oraiion  yeillier 

Pechie  Aiir,  orgueil  et  yillenie: 

L'Eglif  e  devez  deffendre, 

La  vefVe,  aussi  rorphenin,  entreprandre ; 

Estre  hardis  et  le  peuple  garder } 

Prodoms,  loyaulx,  sans  rien  de  Tautruy  prendre. 

Ainsi  se  doit  chevalier  gouvemer. 

**  Humble  cuer  ait ;  toudis*  doit  travailler 
£t  poarsuir  fiutz  de  chevalerie ; 
Guere  loyall,  estre  grand  voyageor, 
Tourooiz  suir,'  et  jouster  pour  sa  mie. 
II  doit  k  tout  honneur  tendre, 
Si  c'om  ne  puist  de  lui  blasme  reprandre, 
Ne  laschet6  en  ses  OBUvres  trouver ; 
Et  entre  toux  se  doit  tenir  le  mendre. 
Ainsi  se  doit  chevalier  gouverner. 

**  n  doit  aimer  son  seigneur  droicturieri 
Et  dessuz  touz  garder  sa  seigneurie ; 
Largesse  avoir,  estre  vrai  justicier ;  ^ 

Des  prodoes  suir  la  oompagnie, 
Leurs  diz  dir  et  aprendre, 
Et  des  vaillands  les  prouesses  comprandrci 
Afin  qu*il  puist  les  grand  faitz  achever, 
Comme  jadist  fist  le  roi  Alexandre. 
Ainsi  se  doit  chevalier  gouverner."=>  * 

•  Toujours.  *  Suivre. 

^otsits  Manuscrits  (CEustache  Dvsvhumps^  in  Saint  Palaye,  Memuircs 
I  Cluvnhriv,  v.  i.,  p.  144. 

•  You  wlio  would  enter  the  order  of  chivHli*}',  befitB  yoii  to  lead  a  new 
devoutly  to  Avntch  and  pray ;  to  fly  sin  or  pridt;  tuid  all  villainy ;  you 

defend  the  church,  and  take  under  your  duirge  the  widow  and  the 
tn ;  you  niUNt  he  valiant  and  defend  the  weak  ;  upright,  loyal,  taking 
ng  of  other  men'8  ;  hy  thin  rule  muHt  tlie  knight  goveni  hiniHelf. 
-el  your  heart  be  humble ;  ever  labour  and  purHue  deeds  of  chivalry ;  be 
warfare  loyal;  travel  far  and  near;  seek  tournay,  and  joust  for  your 
ess'  honour ;  u  true  knight  must  in  all  things  pursue  honour,  so  that  no 
e  mny  befal  him,  nor  cowardice  he  found  in  his  life ;  lei  him  ever 
m  himself  least  of  all ;  by  this  rule  must  the  knight  govern  himself. 
le  ntust  love  his  seigneur  truly  and  fully,  and  above  all  things  guard 
rigiieurie;  he  must  be  liberal  and  a  true  lover  of  justice;  he  must  seek 
ompany  of  upright  men ;  hear  their  sayings,  and  profit  by  them ;  he 
study  the  prowesses  of  valiant  warriors,  that  he  liiniself  may  achieve 

deeds,  after  the  example  of  king  Alexander;  by  this  rule  must  the 
It  goveni  liimself." 
OL.  111.  I 
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Many  have  said  that  aQ  this  was  pure  poetiy,  a  be: 
chimera,  having  no  relation  with  reality.  And,  in  fact 
we  look  at  the  state  of  manners  in  these  three  centui 
the  daily  incidents  which  filled  the  life  of  men,  the  cc 
with  the  duties  and  life  of  knights  is  repulsive.  The 
which  occupies  us  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  1 
one  of  the  rudest  in  our  history;  one  of  those  in  whi( 
meet  with  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  and  violence; 
the  public  peace  was  the  most  constantly  troubled;  wh 
greatest  disorder  pervaded  manners.  To  him  who  mereb 
into  consideration  the  positive  and  practical  state  of  s< 
all  this  poetry,  all  this  morality  of  chivalry  appears 
mere  fabehood.  And  still  we  cannot  deny  but  that  ch 
morality,  poetry  existed  side  by  side  with  these  dis< 
this  barbarism,  this  deplorable  social  state.  The  mom 
are  there  to  prove  it;  the  contrast  is  offensive,  but  real 

It  is  precisely  this  contrast  which  forms  the  great  c 
teristic  pf  the  middle  ages.  Carry  back  your  thougl 
wards  OTher  societies,  towards  Greek  or  Roman  socie 
example,  towards  the  first  youth  of  Greek  society,  tc 
its  heroic  age,  of  which  the  poems  which  bear  the 
of  Homer  are  a  faithful  mirror.  There  is  nothing 
resembling  that  contradiction  which  strikes  us  in  the  i 
ages.  The  practice  and  theory  of  manners  are  near! 
formable.  We  do  not  find  that  men  have  ideas  far 
pure,  more  elevated,  more  generous  than  their  daily  a 
The  heroes  of  Homer  do  not  seem  to  have  an  idea  of  thei 
tality,  their  ferocity,  their  egoism,  their  avidity;  their 
knowledge  is  no  better  than  their  conduct;  their  princij 
not  rise  above  their  acts.  It  is  the  same  with  alm< 
other  societies  in  their  strong  and  turbulent  youth. 
Europe,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  middle  ages  which  ^ 
studying,  facts  are  habitually  detestable;  crimes,  disorc 
all  lands  abound;  and  still  men  have  in  their  minds,  ii 
imaginations,  pure  elevated  instincts  and  desires;  their  r 
of  virtue  are  far  more  developed,  their  ideas  of  just 
comparably  better  than  what  is  practised  around  them 
what  they  often  practise  themselves.  A  certain  mora 
hovers  over  this  rude  tempestuous  society,  and  attrac 
regard,  obtains  the  respect  of  men  whose  life  scarce! 
reflects  its  image.     Christianity  must,  doubtless,  be  i 
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he  number  ai  the  principal  causes  of  this  (act:  its 
characteristic  is  to  inspire  men  with  a  great  moral 
^  to  hold  constantly  before  their  eyes  a  trpe  infinitely 
to  human  realitj,  and  to  excite  them  to  reprodnee 
whatever  the  caose,  the  fact  is  indubitable.  We 
ere  encounter  it  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  popular 
s  in  tbe  exhortations  of  priests.  ETerjwhere  the 
bought  of  men  aspires  fiu-  above  their  life.  We 
)e  careful  not  to  suppose  that  because  it  does  not 
tely  govern  acticms,  because  practice  incessantlj  and 
f  gives  the  lie  to  theorj,  the  influence  g(  the  theory 
refore,  null  and  worthless.  It  is  much  for  men  to 
a  judgment  upon  human  actions;  sooner  or  later  this 
efficacious.  '^  I  prefer  a  bad  action  to  a  bad  exam]^* 
isseau  somewhere,  and  he  was  right;  a  bad  action 
udn  isolated;  a  bad  principle  is  idwajs  fictile;  for, 
,  it  is  the  mind  which  governs,  and  man  acts  accord- 
lis  thought  much  more  frequently  than  he  hiing<>lf 
).  Now,  in  the  middle  ages,  principles  were  infi« 
3tter  than  actions.  Kever,  perhaps,  for  instance^  have 
ions  between  men  and  women  been  more  licentious, 
never  has  proprietj  of  manners  been  more  strongly 
3d,  and  described  with  more  esteem  and  charm.  And 
not  the  poets  only  who  celebrated  it,  it  was  not  a 
atter  of  praises  and  of  songs;  we  recognise  by  nu- 
testimonies  that  the  public  thought  as  the  poet  spoke, 
^ed  in  the  same  way  of  this  kind  of  actions.  I  will 
d  a  fragment  quoted  by  M.  de  Saint- Palaye,  in  which 
il  spirit  of  this  epoch  appears  to  me  imprinted: 
this  time,"  says  he,  "there  was  peace,  and  there 
eat  feasts  and  jousts,  and  all  kinds  of  chivalry  of 
ind  maidens  assembled  where  they  knew  of  feasts, 
rere  common  and  frequent;  and  there  came  with 
:)nour,  the  good  knights  of  those  times.  But  if  it 
d  by  any  chance  that  a  dame  or  maiden  who  had  an 
ly  or  whose  honour  was  stained,  sat  by  a  dame  or 
of  good  name,  however  greater  her  degree  might  be 
tlewoman,  or  however  richer  or  nobler  her  husband 
e,  sometimes  these  good  knights  of  their  right  were 
iy  ashamed  to  come  to  them  in  the  presence  of  all, 
s^e  the  good  and  place  them  above  the  blemished, 
i2 
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and  to  say  to  them  before  all :  '  Lady,  be  not  displeased  that 
this  lady,  or  maiden,  takes  precedence  of  you;  for  although 
she  may  not  be  so  noble  or  so  rich  as  yourself,  she  is  not 
stained,  but  rather  is  put  among  the  number  of  the  good; 
and  they  do  not  say  this  of  you,  at  which  I  am  displeased; 
but  honour  will  be  done  to  whom  deserves  it,  and  marvel 
not  thereat.'     Thus  spake  the  good  knights,  and  put  the  good 
and  those  of  good  name  in  the  first  rank,  for  which  they 
thanked  God  in  their  heart  for  their  being  held  pure,  by 
which  they  were  honoured  and  placed  first,  and  the  others 
acknowledged  their  fault,  hung  down  their  faces,  and  were 
much  disgraced,  and  by  this  was  there  good  example  to  all 
gentlewomen;  for  by  reason  of  the  shame  which  they  heard 
said  of  other  women,  they  hesitated  and  feared  to  do  iU  them- 
selves.    But,  Grod  forgive  us,  in  our  days  as  much  honour  is 
awarded  to  the  blemished  as  to  the  good,  from  which  many 
take  bad  example,  and  say  that  it  is  all  one,  and  that  as  mudbi 
honour  is  given  to  those  who  are  blemished  and  fameless  as 
to  those  who  have  done  good;  do  what  ill  you  may,  all  is 
passed  over.    But  this  is  ill  said  and  ill  thought;  for,  in  faith, 
though  in  the  presence  of  ill  women,  we  do  them  honour  and 
courtesy,  when  they  are  gone  we  tell  our  minds  of  them. 
The  which,  I  think,  is  ill  done;  for,  to  my  mind,  it  is  better 
in  the  presence  of  all  to  show  them  then*  faults  and  frail- 
ties, as  was  done  in  the  times  I  spoke  of  just  now.     And  I 
will  tell  you,  further,  what  I  heard  related  by  several  knights 
who  had  seenMessire  Geoffrey,  that  when  he  joumied  through 
the  country,  and  saw  the  castle  or  manor-house  of  any  lady, 
he  always  used  to  ask  whose  it  was;  and  when  he  was  told  it 
belongs  to  so-and-so,  if  the  lady  was  touched  in  her  honour, 
he  would  turn  aside,  if  it  were  half  a  league,  to  go  to  hep 
door,  and  there  he  would  take  out  a  bit  of  chalk  he  carried 
with  him,  and  so,  marking  the  door  with  a  sign,  would  go 
awny.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  passed  near  the 
house  of  a  lady  or  damsel  of  good  renown,  if  he  were  not  in 
too  great  haste,  he  would  come  to  see  her,  and  say  to  her: 
*  My  good  friend,  or  my  good  lady,  or  damsel,  I  pn^  God 
that,  in  this  excellence  and  honour,  and  amongst  the  number  of 
the  good,  he  may  ever  maintain  you,  for  thereby  you  shtlL 
earn  praise  and  honour;'  and  by  this  means,  lo!  the  good 
still  more  feared,  and  held  themselves  still  more  firmly  against  \ 
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doing  anTthiiig  by  which  they  might  lose  tlieir  honour  and 
their  rank.  I  would  fain  those  times  were  come  again,  for  1 
do  not  think  there  would  be  so  many  women  in  disrepute  as 
tiiere  are  at  present"^ 

It  is  true,  I  cannot  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  all  these 
details;  the  romantic  is  always  mixed  with  the  real  in  docu- 
ments of  this  epoch;  but  what  here  concerns  us  is,  the  state 
of  moral  ideas:  now,  they  appear  beautiful  and  pure  amidst 
the  licentiousness  and  grossness  of  actions. 

That  is  the  great  characteristic  of  chivalry;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  holds  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  our  civili- 
zation. If  we  consider  it  not  under  a  moral  point  of  view, 
but  under  a  social  point  of  view,  not  as  an  idea,  but  as  an 
institution,  there  is  little  in  it :  not  but  that  it  made  a 
great  deal  of  noise,  and  led  to  many  events,  but  it  was  not  a 
true,  special  institution.  Lords,  possessors  of  fiefs,  alone  were 
knights,  alone  had  the  right  to  become  such.  It  was  some- 
what different  in  the  south  of  France;  there  the  citizens  also 
were  often  knights,  and  chivalry  was  not  purely  feudal.  Even 
in  the  north  we  meet  with  exceptions;  but  they  are  exceptions 
against  which  chivalry  protested,  and  which  even  occasioned 
prosecutions,  legal  interdictions.  The  knights  did  not  form  a 
separate  class,  which  had  distinct  functions  and  duties  in 
society;  chivalry  was  a  feudal  dignity,  a  character  which  most 
of  the  possessors  of  fiefs  received  at  a  certain  age  and  under 
certain  conditions.  It  played  a  great  part,  greater  and  more 
enduring,  in  my  opinion,  than  it  has  been  represented  as 
having  done,  in  the  moral  development  of  France;  in  social 
development  it  held  but  a  small  place,  and  possessed  but  little 
consistency. 

Accordingly  it  did  not  long  exist.  At  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, chivalry,  properly  so  called,  such  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed it,  with  those  ceremonies,  those  oaths,  those  ideas 
which  characterised  it  at  the  twelfth  century,  was  in  rapid 
decay.  In  his  Htstoire  des  Frangais  des  divers  Etats,  M. 
Monteil  has  attempted  to  picture  this  decay,  by  ascribing  to 
his  cordelier,  brother  John,  established  at  the  castle  of  Mont- 
bazon,  the  following  letter: — 

"We  but  rarely  see  knights-errant  in  the  present  day:  we, 

*  Saint  Palaye,  Mimoires  sur  la  Chevaleriej  tome  i.,  p.  147. 
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howovor,  ftiill  mo-  ihvm  Komf'timoH.  Ono  came  who  m 
th(i  liom  bi'foro  ihi^  fi^rvM  gato  of  the  cantle.  Tli«  tru: 
not  having  luiHworcd  uh  is  orch^ntd  iu  likis  cascii,  tlio 
tuniml  hin  liorMi*,  and  dttparUul.  Thc^  pagns  ran  after  hii 
by  many  oxcmoM  for  tlio  incxpenence  of  Uk)  trui 
tlicy  Hucc<Hul(*d  in  brin^in^  him  back.  During  tlio  umm 
tbe  lading  liad  dnmAc*d  thf^mHcdvcHy  had  already  takoi 
fiRatf)  in  th(5ir  places,  and,  whilo  waiting,  worked  tii 
The  lady  of  Montbaxon  was  dro^nsed  in  a  robe  embroider* 
gold,  which  had  been  in  tho  houfte  more  than  a  centur 
dowager,  drcHHcd  in  a  fur  cap,  an  in  her  youth,  had  a 
on  her  rich  furn.  Kntnm  the  knight,  enters  fiqtiir 
entircdy  clothful  witlt  platen  of  brasK,  making  much  th 
noise  an  muleH  loaded  with  coppnr  utensils  ill-packed 
knight  having  ordered  his  squire  to  take  off*  his  heh 
Kaw  a  head  hidf  bald,  and  half  sprinkled  with  white  hi 
left  eye  was  covered  with  a  pi(3C(5  of  green  cloth,  the 
of  his  clothes.  He  had  made  a  vow,  he  told  us,  to  s^ 
from  the  right  side,  and  to  cat  only  from  the  left  si<l 
after  the  accomplishment  of  his  enterprise.  The  ladi 
posed  that  he  should  refrcmh  himscdf:  his  only  answer 
throw  himself  at  their  feet,  swcsaring  to  them  all,  to  tin 
as  to  the  youngest,  eternal  love — saying,  that  althot 
arms  were  of  the  best  temper,  tliey  could  not  defend  hi 
their  features;  that  he  shouhl  die  of  Uiem,  that  he  felt 
dying,  that  he  was  undone,  and  a  thousand  other 
fooleries.  As  he  went  on  in  this  manner,  especially  w 
young  lady,  whose  hands  he  rnp(*.atedly  kissed,  I  beca 
patient.  The  commander  seeing  this:  '  Bah  I*  said  he 
^  these  old  fools  have  their  forms  and  their  style,  as 
scribes.  But  be  tranquil ;  perhaps  he  will  not  pass  th(!  da 
and,  in  fact,  he  set  out  some  hours  after.''* 

DoubtlesH,  a  good  deiil  of  this  is  caricature;  and  i 
Don  Quixotfff  brother  John  would  have  writtcm  not 
the  kind.  Still,  the  foundation  of  the  letter  is  true, 
frcmi  the  fourteenth  century,  feudal  chivalry  chan^ 
character;  the  enthusiasm  oi  its  earlier  years  had  su 
A  more  indisputable  testimony  than  M.  Monteil,  an 
and  contemporaneous  testimony — ^king  John  himself 

I  JIirttdr§  tUtB  Fran^aii  dei  divert  £UU»,  t.  i.,  p.  liA. 
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^  in  1^2,  wheoy  in  cneating  the  order  of  the  CkeraHert  de 

tEtoik^  he  gives  the  following  motives: 

"John,  bj  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French.  Among 
tke  rarioas  solicitudes  of  our  mind,  we  have  often,  more  than 
ttentj  times,  thought  that  in  ancient  times  the  chivalrj  of 
dor  kingdom  shone  forth  throughout  the  whole  world  hy  its 
Iffiveiy,  its  nobleness,  and  its  virtue;  to  such  a  degree  that, 
ikh  the  aid  of  God,  and  with  the  support  of  the  faithful 
lervants  of  that  chivalrj,  who  sincerely  and  unauimouBly  lent 
lie  strength  of  their  arms,  our  predecessors  gained  the  victor/ 
Ter  all  the  enemies  whom  they  thought  fit  to  attack,  that 
bey  led  to  the  purity  of  the  true  catholic  faith  an  immense 
umber  of  people  whom  the  perfidious  enemy  of  the  human 
ice,  by  his  artifices,  had  drawn  into  error,  and  that  at  last 
ley  established  security  and  peace  in  the  kingdom.  But  in 
le  long  course  of  time,  some  of  the  said  knights,  whether 
ley  have  lost  their  skill  in  arras,  or  by  other  causes  of 
hich  we  are  ignorant,  are  in  our  days  more  than  usually 
Idicted  to  idleness  and  vanities,  and  neglecting  their  honour 
id  renown,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  occupied  only 
ith  their  private  interests.  Therefore  it  is  that  we,  recalling 
e  ancient  times,  and  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  said  faithful 

lights we  have  resolved  to  bring  back  our  faithfiil 

'  the  present  day  and  for  the  future to  the  glory  of 

te  ancient  nobleness  and  chivalry so  that  the  flower 

chivalry,  which  for  sometime,  and  for  the  said  causes,  has 
oguished  and  lost  somewhat  of  its  splendour,  may  arise  and 
Jtter  anew  for  the  glory  of  our  kingdom,"*  &c.,  &c. 

And  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century: 

"  When  Charles  VII.  conferred  knighthood,  at  Saint  Denis, 
I  l.>8fi,  on  the  young  king  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  count  of 
lainf,  the;?e  princes,  who  were  brothers,  presented  themselves 
»  watrh  the  armour  in  an  e^iuipage  as  modest  as  it  was 
rtr*'>rdinary,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  ancient  customs  at  the 
»pti«->n  of  new  knight?^  which  obliged  them  to  appear  as 
wng  sqoireii.  This  seemed  strange  to  many  jJeople,  because 
M*  were  very  few  who  knew  that  this  was  the  ancient 
•dcr  '.i  ?ach  knighthood.'^^ 
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Not  that  chivalry  was  dead;  it  had  given  birth  to  th 
gious  military  orders — ^the  templars,  the  knights  of  Sain 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Teutonic  knights.  It  began  to  give 
the  orders  of  the  court,  to  the  cordon,  the  knights  of  ra 
parade.  It  was  still  long  to  figure  in  the  life  and  lai 
of  French  society ;  but  the  original  chivalry,  prop( 
called,  the  true  feudal  chivalry,  had  fallen  to  decs 
feudalism  itself.  It  is  between  the  eleventh  and  the  foui 
centuries  that  it  must  be  looked  for,  and  there  it  appear; 
the  features  which  I  have  just  described. 
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SEVENTH  LECTURE. 


The  state  of  the  agricultural  population,  or  the  feudal  Tillage — Its  condiiioD 
seemed  for  a  long  time  stationarv-— Was  it  much  changed  by  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians  and  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  ? — Error  of 
the  common  opinion  upon  this  subject — Necessity  for  studying  the  state 
of  the  agricultural  population  in  Gaul  before  the  invasion,  under  the 
Boman  administration — Source  of  the  study — Distinction  between  coloni 
and  slaves — ^Differences  and  resemblances  of  their'condition — Relations  of 
the  bond-labourers,  1,  with  the  proprietors;  *^,  with  the  government^ 
How  a  man  became  a  bond-labourer-.lIistorical  origin  of  the  class  of 
bond-labourers — Uncertainty  of  the  ideas  of  M.  de  Savigny— >Conjei^ture8. 

We  have  hitherto  kept  in  the  superior  regions  of  feudal 
society.  We  have  lived  amidst  the  masters  of  the  soil,  the 
sovereigns  of  its  inhabitants;  and,  although  we  have  found 
great  obstacles  to  the  social  movement,  to  the  development  of 
civilization,  in  their  situation,  in  their  kind  of  life;  although 
documents  have  often  been  wanting  to  follow,  step  by  step, 
and  in  their  various  degrees,  the  progressions  which  were 
painfully  and  slowly  accomplished  in  those  petty  societies,  so 
isolated  and  so  difficult  of  access,  still  this  progress  has  not 
escaped  us.  We  have  clearly  seen  that,  in  the  very  interior 
of  the  castle,  people  were  not  stationary,  that  important  modi- 
fications, veritable  revolutions  took  place  in  the  relations  and 
dispositions  of  its  inhabitants.  We  have,  if  I  do  not  deceive 
myself,  unravelled  the  principal  causes,  their  dominant  charac- 
ter, and,  from  time  to  tiiQC,  have  determined  their  course. 

We  will  now  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  castle,  into  those 
miserable  dwellings  where  the  tributary  population  who  cul- 
tivated its  domains  lived.  Its  situation  bears  no  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle — nothing  defends  it, 
nothing  shelters  it;  it  is  exposed  to  all  dangers,  a  prey  to 
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continual  vicissitudes;  upon  it,  and  at  its  expense,  burst fo: 
all  the  storms  which  occupied  the  life  of  its  masters.  Nei? 
perhaps,  did  any  population  live  more  utterly  destitute 
peace  and  security,  abandoned  to  a  more  violent  and 
cessantly  renewed  movement.  At  the  same  time,  its  c 
^tion  appears  stationary;  for  a  long  time  we  can  see 
general  and  notable  change.  Through  all  the  commoti 
which  constantly  agitated  it,  we  almost  always  find  it 
same — much  more  immovable,  more  foreign  to  social  mc 
ment  than  the  little  society  which  lived  above  it,  behind 
ramparts  and  moats  of  the  castle. 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this  but  what  was  very  nat 
and  easily  explained  (as  may  be  readily  felt)  by  the  'i 
situation  of  the  rural  population,  abandoned  to  all  the  chai 
of  events  and  of  force.  The  progress  of  civilization  requ 
liberty  and  peace.  Where  these  two  conditions  are  want 
men  may  live,  but  they  do  not  advance;  generations  suc< 
each  other;  but  it  is  upon  the  same  place,  without  progress 

Still,  must  we  here  rely  entirely  on  appearances?  D< 
ments  are  even  more  wanting  to  us  upon  the  history  of 
agricultural  and  subject  population,  than  upon  that  of 
warlike  and  sovereign  population.  Is  it  because  docum 
3Te  wanting  that  it  appears  thus  stationary?  Or  is  its  im 
bility  real,  and  as  great  as  it  appears? 

I  think  it  real,  and  even  more  enduring  and  of  n 
^mcient  date  than  is  thought. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  pervading  and  maintainec 
many  writings,  tiiat  the  deplorable  state  of  the  rural  pop 
tion  of  our  territory,  its  servitude,  its  misery,  date  from 
invasion  of  the  barbarians;  that  the  conquest,  and  the  ] 
gressive  development  of  the  feudal  system,  entirely  chai 
its  condition,  plunged  it  into  that  in  which  we  find  it  f 
the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century;  that  there  resides  the 
cause  of  the  immobility  which  characterises  it. 

In  vain  has  this  opinion  been  disputed,  even  lately,  by  ni 
persons,  particularly  by  M.  de  Montlosier,  in  his  Histoht 
la  Manarchie  Fran^aise.  Their  reasoning,  and  not  wit! 
motives,  seemed  partial,  passionate,  incomplete,  tendini 
the  interest  of  one  class  and  one  cause,  and  the  old  idea 
remained  predominant.  People  in  general  persist  in 
lieving  that,  dating  from  the  fifth  century,  the  coAqnest  o 
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e  condition  of  the  mral  districts  of  Ganl,  and  reduced 
iiabitants  to  a  degree  of  degradation  and  misery  on- 
efore. 

ot  think  that  this  opinion  is  well  founded*  According 
iew,  the  invasions  and  conquest  of  the  barbarians 
he  agricultural  population  to  suffer  cruel  and  in- 
'  renewed  evils,  far  more  poignant  than  what  it  had 
under  the  Roman  administration;  but  at  bottOBi,  I 

social  condition  was  very  little  changed.    Before  the 

and  under  the  empire,  it  was  almost  the  same  as  it 
to  us  in  the  following  centuries.  Its  vices  and  its 
ty  date  much  farther  back  than  the  Grerman  conquest^ 
nust  not  impute  to  feudalism  alone  an  evil  which  it 
.  aggravated,  but  which  it  did  not  create,  and  which, 

even  under  the  anterior  system,  would  have  con- 
ill  longer. 

ve  such  a  question,  to  appreciate  truly  what  happened 
gricultural  population  upon  our  territory,  from* the 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  indispensable  to  know 
i  its  condition  before  the  invasion,  when  the  empire 
erect. 

ave,  therefore,  to  study:  1,  the  state  of  the  agricul- 
mlation  in  Gaul,  under  the  Roman  administration,  in 
:h  and  fifth  centuries;  2,  the  changes  introduced 
state  by  the  Germanic  conquest  and  the  feudal 
nent,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

ith  the  first  question  only  that  we  shall  occupy  our- 
present. 

no  that  has  been  greatly  neglected,  and  for  the  fol- 
luses:  The  rural  districts  played  but  a  small  part  in 
an  society.  The  preponderance  of  the  cities  was 
Erudition  and  criticism  have  accordingly  directed 
attention  to  the  internal  administration  of  cities,  and 
tion  of  the  urban  population,  while  the  rural  population 

scarcely  a  glance.    Even  the  men,  the  special  nature 

studies  would  seem  to  forbid  their  neglect  of  it,  the 
ults,  troubled  themselves  but  little  about  it.     The 

monuments  of  the  Roman  legislation,  those  which 
a  the  object  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  assiduous 
the  Institutes  especially,  do  not  speak  of  the  agricul- 

ulation — at  least,  not  of  the  class  which  formed  the 
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greater  part  of  it.      Some  passages  are  met  with  in  A»^ 
Pandects,  bnt  few  and  undeveloped.     The  attention  of  tfa6<' 
jurisconsults  has,  therefore,  not  been  naturally  directed  t<h 
wards  this  question;  some  have  only  spoken  of  it  casuaUjsi 
others  have  passed  on  without  even  seeing  it.  ^  « 

Still  original  documents  are  not  wanting;  the  Roman  lefpB'  -, 
lation  contains  many  provisions  upon  this  subject.  k 

The  following  will  indicate  to  you  the  sources  where  moil  ^ 
of  these  may  be  consulted:  <: 

1.  Theodosian  Code,  book  v.  tit.  9.  De  Jugithns  colomtit  ^ 

inquilinis  et  servis.  t  . 

Tit.  10.  De  inquilinis  et  cohnis, 

1 1 .  Ne  colonus,  inscio  domino,  suum  alienet  velpeeu* 
Hum  vel  litem  inferat  ei  civHem.  •  '^ 

2.  Justinian  Code,  b.  zi.  tit.  47.  De  agricoUs  et  centiiit  «C  ^ 

cohnis. 
Tit.  49.  In  quitbus  catisis  coloni  censii  dominos  acauof 

possint.  ■  . 

60.  De  colonis  Pakestinis.  ■  j 

51.  De  colonis  Thracensibus.  '  f 

52.  De  colonis  lUyricianis.  •'  - 
63.  Defugitivis  colonis,  S^c. 

67.  De  agricolis  et  mancipiis  dominicis,  velfiscaU* 
bus  repubUciiB  vel  privata.  •' 

3.  Novels  of  Justinian,  nov.  64.  qute  ex  adscriptUio  et  Ukm 

natos,  liberos  esse  non  vult,  Sfc.  •  \ 

Nov.  156.  De  prole  partienda  inter  rusticos.  \ 

167.  De  rusticis  qui  in  alienis  prcedHs  ntqUias  eon*  - 

irahunt. 
162.  c.  2,  3. 
•    4.  Constitution  of  Justinian,  De  adscriptUOs  et  colonis. 

of  the  emperor  Justin.     DeJUm  UberanmL 

of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Constantius.     IXr 

^His  colonorum. 
This  shows  that  if  study  has  been  wanting,  it  was  not  so 
with  materials  for  study.  The  texts  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, and  some  other  documents,  have  been  examined  and 
summed  up  with  much  care  in  a  dissertation  by  M.  de 
Savigny,  inserted  in  his  Journal  pour  la  science  historiqme  dm 
droit,  published  at  Berlin  ;^  a  dissertation  in  which  will  be  found 

»  Vol.  Yi.  p.  273—320:  Berlin,  1828. 
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lome  of  the  faults  of  the  author,  that  is  to  say,  the  absence 
tf  general  views  and  conclusions,  but  in  which  his  merits  also 
ibound,  exactness  of  research,  enlightened  criticism  of  texts 
tnd  precision  of  results.  I  derive  from  it  the  greater  per- 
don  of  what  I  shall  place  before  you  in  the  present  lecture. 

This  dissertation  is  entitled  Sur  le  colonat  romain*  The 
Dtme  of  coloni  was,  in  fact,  borne  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  empire:  coloni,  rustici,  origi- 
Mm,  adscriptii,  inquiHni,  tributarii,  censiti,  all  these  words 
meant  one  and  the  same  social  state,  a  special  class  inhabiting 
the  rural  districts  and  devoting  themselves  to  agricultural 
labours. 

Men  of  this  class  were  not  slaves;  they  even  differed 
ttBentially  from  them;  and  that  in  numerous  characteristics. 

1.  The  laws  frequently  oppose  them  to  slaves,  by  a  posi- 
tive contradistinction.     The  following  texts  prove  this: 

"  In  order  that  people  may  no  longer  remain  uncertain  as 
to  the  question  what  the  condition  is  of  a  child  born  of  a 
female  bond-labourer  and  a  free  man,  or  of  a  female  bond- 
l^>ourer  and  a  slave,  or  of  a  female  slave  and  a  bond-labourer, 

I  might  multiply  these  quotations;  but,  in  general,  not  to 
interrupt  our  progress,  I  shall  content  myself  by  pointing  out, 
in  support  of  my  assertions,  the  most  clear  and  most  formal 
text. 

2.  Not  only  did  the  Roman  law  distinguish  the  bond- 
labourers  from  the  slaves,  but  it  often  formally  qualifies  the 
first  by  the  names  oi free,  free-hoim : 

"  Let  the  labourers  be  bound  by  the  right  of  their  origin ; 
and  although  by  their  condition,  they  appear  free-born,  let 
them  be  held  as  serfs  of  the  estate  upon  which  they  are 
bom."  2 

3.  The  labourers  contracted  veritable  marriages;  a  legal 
sarriage,  which  gave  to  the  wife  the  title  of  uxor,  and  to 
their  children  all  the  rights  of  legitimacy; 

"  If  bond-labourers  have  taken  free  women  for  wives 
iuxores  sibi  conjunxerint,)  &c."  ^ 

Now,  you  know  that  in  the  Roman  society,  slaves  did  not 
marry  legally,  any  more  than  negroes  now  in  many  colonies. 

»  Cod.  Justin.,  1.  xi.,  tit.  47, 1.  Zi. 

»  Ibid.,  Ut.  01, 1.  unic.  »  /j/^/.^  tit.  47,1.  24. 
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4.  There  are  laws  which,  bj  inflicting  certain  punishments 
upon  bond-labourers,  assimilate  them,  in  this  case  onlj,  with 
slaves,  an  assimilation  which  in  general  confirms  die  dtf-  ; 
tinction:  -^ 

'<  It  is  fitting  that  henceforth  labourers  who  have  thought  \ 
of  escaping  should  be  loaded  with  irons,  in  the  manner  of 
slaves/'  * 

6.  The  bond-labourers  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  whew 
slaves  were  not  "teceived.  A  certain  number  of  recruits  wert 
assigned  to  each  proprietor  to  furnish,  as  is  the  present  pnu>» 
tice  in  Russia;  and  like  the  Russian  lords,  he  took  them  from 
among  the  labourers  of  his  domains.^ 

6.  The  labourers  were  capable  of  holding  property;  thay 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  pecuhuniy  the  same  as  that  whidb 
slaves  might  acquire;  and,  at  the  first  glance,  the  resemblance 
seems  complete;  but,  as  M.  de  Savigny  with  reason  ob« 
serves,  the  peculium  of  slaves  belonged  to  their  master,  whilft 
labourers  really  possessed  theirs,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain  restrictions,  of  which  I  shall  immediately  speak.  These 
are,  as  you  see,  essential  differences  between  bond-labouren 
and  slaves,  and  which  made  the  cohnaria  condUiOy  or  state 
of  bond-labour,  a  class  of  itself,  an  entirely  distinct  legal 
condition  in  society. 

But  the  liberty  of  this  class  was  confined  to  very  narroir 
limits,  and  subject  to  very  harsh  conditions.  I  am  about  to 
enumerate  them,  as  I  have  enumerated  the  rights. 

1.  The  coloni  were  attached  to  the  estate;  their  1^^ 
definition  formally  says  as  much:  servi  terrce  gleb€B  inharetUei^ 
They  could  not,  under  any  pretext,  quit  the  domain  to  which 
they  belonged;  and  if  they  happened  to  make  their  escape^ 
the  proprietor  had  a  right  to  claim  them,  in  whatever  place 
ho  found  them,  and  in  whatever  profession  they  might  be 
engaged: 

"We  order  that  labourers  be  attached  to  the  glebe^  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  taken  firom  it,  even  for  » 
moment."  ^ 

"  Let  all  fugitive  labourers,  without  any  distinction  of  sex, 
function,  or  condition,  be  forced  by  the  governors  of  the  pro- 

1  Cod,  Theod,,  1.  v.,  tit.  9, 1.  1.  «  IhU,,  1.  7.,  tit.  13, 1. 7,  8. 

»  Cod.Jiw<.,tit.47,l.  15. 
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to  return,  to  the  places  where  ther  were  bom,  hmre 

rooght  uis  and  paid  the  qoH-rent"  ' 

proprietor  might  eyen  daim  them  from  the  ranka  of. 

rgy.    L^ifllation  varied  a  little  on  this  potnt    It  was 

ordered  that  no  labourer  could  enter  into  the  dergjv 

lined  priest,  nnleas  in  the  church  of  the  very  plaee 

he  dwelt,  in  order  that  he  shodd  not  depart  from  the 

3  which  he  was  attached,  and  should  continue  to  aoqpdft 

'  of  the  duties  to  which  he  was  bound. 

the  churches  situated  in  the  domains  of  anj  priTile 

or  in  a  village,  or  in  any  other  place,  let  thcoa  oalj. 
as  priests  men  of  the  place  itself,  and  not  of  an j  other 
^  in  order  that  thej  maj  ccmtinue  to  bear  the  burtea 
poU-tax."* 

as  soon  seen  that  even  thus  restricted,  the  licenee  so 
o  the  coloni  turned  to  the  detriment  of  the  proprietofs; 
la   labourers  become  priests  acquired  more  libertjv 

stability,  and  no  longer  so  asaidaously  fblfilled  thcor 
ons.  Bishops  were  interdicted  from  ordaining  ai^ 
ir  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
t  no  man  subject  to  the  quit-rent  receive  the  dignity 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate^ 
him  not  be  invested  with  the  priesthood  except  under 
edition,  even  in  the  village  where  he  lives."  * 
demands  and  continually  increasing  credit  of  the  clergy 
wrought  about  a  new  change;  they  returned  to  the 
;  principle. 

e  allow  labourers  to  be  made  priests,  even  without  the 
b  of  their  master,  in  the  domains  to  which  they  are 
d,  so  that,  though  priests,  they  still  acquit  themselvea 
cultivation  with  which  they  are  charged."  * 
these  very  vicissitudes  prove  how  weak  and  subordi- 
is  the  condition  of  labourers  in  general,  to  the  interests 
>roprietors.  If  they  attempted  to  fly,  they  were,  like 
ves,  considered  as  having  wished,  according  to  the 
Kpression  of  the  law,  to  steal  themselves  from  their 
). 
Guiy  labourer  conceal  himself,  or  endeavour  to  leave 

.  Just,,  I  0.    See  also  b.  ii.,  tit.  63, 1.  1  &  3. 

.  Theod.,  1.  xvi.,  tit.  2, 1.  33.  »  Cod,  Just,,  1.  i.,  tit.  8, 1. 16. 

,  Just.,  Hi,  123,0.17. 
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the  estate  where  he  lives,  let  him  be  considered  as  having 
wished  fraudulently  to  despoil  his  patron,  like  a  fugitive 
slave."  1 

2.  They  were,  like  slaves,  subject  to  corporeal  punishment; 
not  so  frequently  as  the  slaves,  but  in  certain  cases,  and  to 
certain  punishments  from  which  free  men  were  exempt 
Was  it  desired,  for  example,  to  extirpate  from  Africa  ib» 
heresy  of  the  Donatists,  it  was  decreed: 

'^  With  respect  to  slaves  or  labourers,  the  admonition  of 
their  masters,  and  repeated  floggings  will  deter  them  from 
this  perverse  faith."  ^ 

3.  Labourers,  like  slaves,  were  deprived  of  all  right  of 
complaint,  of  all  civil  action  against  their  patron,  against  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil.  Two  cases  only  were  excepted:  tiiat  i 
in  which  the  proprietor  exacted  a  heavier  rent  than  ancient 
custom  had  fixed;  and  that  of  offence,  of  crimes  conmiitted 
against  them  by  their  patron.  In  each  case  the  labonier 
might  appeal  to  the  magistrate,  and  enter  an  action.  The  - 
law  of  tTustinian  is  explicit: 

"  As  in  civil  affau's,  we  refuse  to  the  bond-labourers  any  j 
action  and  complaint  against  their  masters  and  patrons  (exc^  | 
in  case  of  over-exaction  of  rent,  according  to  what  the  j 
princes  which  have  preceded  us  have  granted);  in  criminal  1 
matters,  which  interest  the  public  at  large,  they  have  a  righl  \ 
to  prosecute  in  cases  of  crime  against  themselves,  or  those  \ 
belonging  to  them."  ^  ■•  ' 

4.  Although  labourers  were  capable  of  holding  property, 
that  property  was  not  complete,  nor  truly  independent.  They 
enjoyed  it  at  their  will,  they  transmitted  it  to  their  family, 
but  they  were  interdicted  from  alienating  it  without  the 
consent  of  their  masters. 

'^  It  has-been  often  decreed  that  no  labourer  can  sell  or 
alienate,  in  any  manner,  any  part  of  his  peculium  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  master  of  the  estate  winch  he  inhabits.''  * 

It  will  be  seen,  that  although  the  condition  of  labourers 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  slaves,  it  nearly  approached 
it  in  some  respects,  and  that  they  enjoyed  but  a  very  restricted 

»  Cod.  Just.,  tit.  47, 1.  23. 

2  Cod.  Theod.y  1.  xvi.,  tit.  5, 1. 52, 54.  See  also  Cod.  Just.,  1.  xi.,  Ut.  47,1.  iU, 

»  Cod.  Just.,  1.  xi,  tit.  49, 1. 2.  *  Ibid. 
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liberty;  M.  de  Savigny  even  tliinkfi,  it  in  trun  without  citing 
my  diftinct  text0»  that  their  condition  wuh«  in  ono  Monse, 
wonio  than  that  of  slavo^,  for  there  waH,  in  hiH  opinion,  no 
enfranehitfement  for  the  coloni;  they  were  loolced  upon  an 
being  obliged  always  to  remain  upon  the  glebe,  and  oven 
their  patron  could  not  detach  tliem  from  it  by  meaim  of  manu* 
miMiori.  The  labourer  became  fre<3  only  by  prcHcription; 
when  he  hud  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  for  thirty 
jream  without  being  claimed  by  any  proprietor,  then,  ana 
then  only,  it  definitively  belonged  to  him. 

What  were  the  advantagCH  whicli  in  nome  measure  corn- 
peniated  the  coloni  for  ho  hard  a  condition?  What  guarantees 
vere  granted  them  against  the  tyranny  of  tho  proprietor  of 
tkat  soil  from  which  notliing  could  detach  tliem. 

Thitrc  were  two  principal  ones: 

The  first  was  that  the  proprietor  (^ould  not  separate  thorn 
from  tho  domain;  the  personal  sale  of  the  coloni  was  inter- 
fieted,  tliey  could  only  be  sold  witli  the  estate;  and  the  estate 
ftmld  not  bo  sohl  without  them.  Nor  could  tlie  possessors  sell 
the  estate,  and  retain  the  labourers,  to  carry  tliem  into  another 
domain;  the  legiMlation  showiui  itself  upon  this  Hubj<{Ct  pro* 
Tident  and  attentive  in  bafliing  the  tricks  by  which  they 
tttemptisd  U)  elude  tiw*.  prohibition: 

"  It  is  in  no  way  pcjnnitU'd  to  hoH  labounjrs  {orhjinarioB^ 
nutieoMf  cnnaltoai/uti  tiervos,)  without  the  (iHtate  wliicih  they 
inhabit.  And  let  it  not  be  doviKc^d  by  fraud,  as  has  often 
been  done,  to  remit  to  the  punihamn*  a  Hnuvll  portion  of  the 
bad,  presorving  the  culture  of  tho  domain;  but  when  uU 
tbe  domain,  or  a  determined  part,  shall  b^  sold,  h^t  it  be  so 
with  as  nmny  coloni  as  there  were  upon  it  wht^n  it  belonged 
to  the  first  possessor/*' 

It  also  n^gulated  what  should  happen  in  case  of  a  division 
of  lanibt,  and  laid  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers 
BMsasures  ofUjn  invoked,  but  as  yet  without  success,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  negroen  in  various  coloni(!s: 

*'  'i*ho  partition  of  lands  shall  be  made  in  such  a  manner 
that  twih  bond-labourer's  family  shall  belong  entindy  to  one 
and  th»  same  possessor.      Who  can  bear  children  to  be  sepa- 

I  6W.  JuBt.,  I.  xi.,  tit.  il),  I.  7. 
VOL.  HI.  K 
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rated  from  their  parents,  sisters  from  their  brothers,  wiT6f 
from  their  husbands."* 

The  labourers  had  then,  if  not  liberty,  at  least  security,  ft 
veritable  guarantee. 

Here  is  a  second. — The  rent  which  they  paid  to  the  pro*  ^ 
prietor  of  the  soil,  a  rent  almost  always  paid  in  kind,  and  ' 
which  they  called  reditus,  annua  functiones,  could  not,  in  Mj 
case,  be  raised;  it  was  always  to  remain  the  same,  as  fixat.*' 
by  ancient  custom,  and  independent  of  the  will  of  the  pro* 
prietor.  .. 

<*  Let  any  labourer  from  whom  his  master  shall  ezaefc  \ 
more  than  is  customary  and  has  been  exacted  from  him  ia  ^; 
former  times,  address  himself  to  the  first  judge  he  can  tai^ 
and  prove  the  fact,  in  order  that  he  may  forbid  the  co^ 
victed  master  from  thus  exacting  in  future  more  than  it  wai  ^ 
customary  for  him  to  receive,  and  let  him  be  made  to  retoXA 
what  he  shall  have  extorted  by  such  excess."^ 

This  was  an  important  advantage  for  the  agricultuialiaCi* 
The  fixedness  of  rent  had  the  same  effect  as  they  seek  tft 
bring  about  in  modern  societies,  by  the  inunutability  of  tte 
land  tax.     It  is  a  recognised  principle  in  political  eeono^fi ; 
tliat  this  immutability  is  very  desirable;  for  all  the  amelkm^i 
tions  which  the  proprietor  can  make  in  his  domain  then  trnf 
to  his  profit;  the  state  does  not  come  to  demand  a  part  of  it|t 
he  bus  not  to  fear,  in  augmenting  his  revenue,  the  seeing  II T 
diminish  on  another  side.     The  transferences,  the  muta^M 
of  property,  are  besides  made  with  full  knowledge  of  the  iiib* 
ject,  and  nafe  from  all  uncertainty.      Accordingly,  the  immn* 
tability  of  the  land  tax  is  classed  among  the  most  efficaicioai 
causes  of  the  agricultural    prosperity  of   a  countiy,  aal 
England   is  an  example  of  this.      The  cohni  enjoyed  iU$ 
advantage;  and  if  other  circumstances  had  not  diminiihad 
its  efiect,  it  would  perhaps  have  counterbalanced,  up  to  • 
certain  point,  the  evils  of  their  condition. 

But  independently  of  the  rent  which  they  paid  to  the  | 
prietor  of  the  soil,  the  labourers  were  subjected  by  the 
to  a  less  fixed  and  more  onerous  tax.     The  two  great 
tributions  of  the  Homan  empire,  it  may  be  mentiooed  in 
passing,  were  a  land  contribution  and  a  personal  contribution. 

'  Cod.  Juit,  1.  iU.  Ut,  JW,  1. 11.  «  Ibid,,  1.  xi.,  Ut.  49, 1. 1. 
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The  land  contribution  was  paid  by  the  proprietors,  and  the 
personal  contribution  or  capitation  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
&e  territory.  It  was  of  the  landed  proprietor  that  the  state 
demanded  the  capitation;  in  addressing  to  him  what  we  should 
call  the  assessment  for  his  land-tax,  they  joined  to  it  the  table 
of  the  poll' tax  due  from  the  inhabitants  of  his  domains;  he 
paid  it  in  advance,  and  recovered  it  afterwards  as  he  could. 
Now  the  capitation  continually  increased,  and  was,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  state  towards  the  proprietors,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietors  towards  the  labourers,  the  source  of  intole- 
rable vexations.  It  destroyed,  in  a  great  measure  at  lea^tt, 
the  benefit  which  the  latter  might  have  drawn  from  the  fixed- 
ness of  their  rent;  and  hence  that  decline  of  the  agricultural 
population  which  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians, 
and  fiEudlitated  its  success. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  in  the  condition  of  the  cohni. 
Men  belonged  to  that  class  in  virtue  either  of  origin,  prescrip- 
tion, or  a  special  and  formal  contract.  With  regard  to  origin, 
Ike  condition  of  the  mother  generally  determined  that  of  the 
children.  Still,  if  the  father  was  a  labourer  and  the  mother 
free,  the  principle  was  not  inexorable,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  legislation  varied,  and  the  child  sometimes  fol-  . 
lowed  the  condition  of  the  father,  sometimes  that  of  the  mother. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  general  effort  of  the  legislation  was  to 
retain  as  many  individuals  as  was  possible  in  the  class  of  bond- 
labourers. 

Men  also  entered  this  class  by  prescription;  whosoever 
had  been  a  labourer  thirty  years,  without  protest,  could  not 
free  himself  from  it.  Finally,  a  man  might  become  a  bond- 
labonrer  by  a  kind  of  contract,  a  kind  of  personal  engagement 
with  a  proprietor,  by  which  he  received  a  certain  portion  of 
the  estate  on  condition  of  establishing  himself  upon  it,  culti- 
vating it,  and  acquitting  himself  of  all  the  duties  attached  to 
the  condition  of  coloniy  while  he  acquired  its  privileges. 

We  may  easily  see  thence  how  the  class  of  labourers  was 
perpetuated  and  even  recruited  in  the  empire;  but  we  cannot 
see  how  it  was  formed,  what  was  the  origin  of  that  great 
social  condition,  nor  by  what  causes  almost  all  the  agricultu- 
ral population,  especially  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  had  been  thus 
placed  in  a  medium  condition  between  freedom  and  servitude. 

M.  de  Savigny  has  not  passed  by  this  important  question, 
k2 
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but  he  has  not  solved  it;*  he  treats  of  it  at  the  end  of  his  dis- 
sertation, and  does  little  more  than  communicate  his  doubts 
to  the  reader.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive^ 
upon  this  point,  at  a  precise  and  truly  historical  solution.  I 
will  give,  in  my  turn,  some  conjectures  somewhat  less  rs[^ 
served  than  those  of  M.  de  Savigny,  and  which  still  appetff 
to  me  probable. 

I  see  but  three  ways  of  explaining  the  formation,  in  the  heai^' 
of  a  society,  of  such  a  class  as  that  of  the  coloni,  the  reduction  <» 
the  agricultural  population  to  such  a  condition:  1,  either .tUK' 
condition  was  the  result  of  conquest,  of  force;  the  agricultaw 
population,  vanquished  and  despoiled,  was  fixed  to  the  8q||| 
which  it  cultivated,  constrained  to  share  its  products  with  f*"^ 
conquerors;  and  the  laws,  the  customs  which  recognised  i 
rights,  some  guarantees  in  it,  were  the  slow  work  of  time  j 
the  progress  of  civilization;  2,  or  the  agricultural  populadi) 
free  in  its  origin,  gradually  lost  its  liberty  by  the  incr 
empire  of  a  highly  aristocratic  social  organization,  wl 
more  and  more  concentrated  property  and  power  in  the  ha 
of  the  great;  in  which  case  the  degradation  and  immo'  " 
don,  so  to  speak,  of  the  labourers,  was  the  work,  not  of 
quest  and  sudden  violence,  but  of  government  and  Is; 
lation;  3,  or  else,  lastly,  the  existence  of  such  a  class,  the  < 
dition  of  labourers,  was  an  ancient  fact,  the  wreck  of  a  pr 
tive,  natural,  social  organization,  which  took  rise  neither  i 
conquest,  nor  in  scientific  oppression,  and  which  maint 
itself,  in  this  at  least,  through  the  various  destinies  of  \ 
land. 

This  last  explanation  appears  to  me  the  most  probable,  b*! 
deed  the  only  probable  explanation.     I  will  recid  some  faoti^^ 

When  I  treated  of  the  social  state  of  the  sedentary  an^ 
agricultural  Germanic  tribe,*  I  pointed  out  two  elemen^tr 
on  the  one  hand  the  family,  the  clan;  on  the  other,  conquest 
force.  The  descendants  of  the  same  family,  the  members  dt 
the  clan  were,  as  has  been  seen,  in  a  condition  nearly  ando^ 
gous  to  that  of  the  Gallo-Roman  coloni.  They  inhalnted  As 
lands  of  the  chief  of  the  clan,  without  any  regular  right  dl 
property,  but  hereditarily  eryoying  the  privilege  of  cultin* 
ting  them  in  consideration  of  a  rent,  and  always  ready  ti 

>  Lecture  III.  of  the  present  course. 
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'  round  the  chief  whose  origin  atid  destiny  were  the  same 
leirs.  Such  was  the  condition  in  which  the  agricultural 
ilation  appeared  wherever  that  social  organization  is  found 
h  bears  the  name  of  tribe,  dan,  sept,  &c.  and  which  evi- 
ly  results  from  the  progressive  development  of  the  family. 
%  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  before  the  Roman  inva- 
,  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Gaul  was  in 
condition.  I  cannot  here  go  into  details,  but  everything 
»tes  that  anterior  to  the  conquests  of  Caesar,  two  forms 
)ciety,  two  influences  disputed  for  Gaul.  Towns,  cities, 
3  formed  therein,  powerful  mistresses  of  a  considerable 
itory  around  their  walls,  and  organized  municipally  upon  a 
em  analogous  to  that  of  the  Roman  municipiay  if  not 
jtly  upon  that  system  itself.  The  country  parts  were 
ibited  by  the  chiefs  of  tribe,  of  clan,  each  surrounded  by 
^ulation  which  lived  upon  his  domains,  and  followed 

to  war.  The  great  chieftains  who  struggled  against 
ar,  Vircingetorix  for  example,  appear  to  have  been 
fs  of  clans,  whose  position  and  manners  closely  resembled 
e  which,  scarcely  a  hundred  years  back,  were  still  to  be 

in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
k  with  unhesitating  certainty  upon  this  point,  for  we  are 
\  altogether  wandering  over  a  sea  of  conjecture.  Yet 
e  is  every  indication  that  the  system  of  clan  prevailed  for 
ag  time  in  western  Europe,  amidst  the  Gaelic  race,  im- 
)erly  denominated  Celtic,  and  that  it  still  existed,  though 
lily  modified  and  subdued,  in  the  country  parts  of  Gaul 
le  time  of  the  Roman  invasion. 

fow,  if  the  Roman  conquest  did,  in  point  of  fact,  find  the 
cultural  Gaulish  population  in  the  state  I  have  described, 
ig  upon  the  domains  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  cultivating 
a  for  a  ground  rent,  is  not  the  origin  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
ni  clearly  manifested?  is  not  their  condition  thoroughly 
lained?  The  chiefs  of  clans  were  exterminated;  the  con- 
•ing  chiefs  took  their  place;  the  lower  agricultural  popu- 
►n  remained  almost  precisely  in  the  same  position  as 
re.  They  were,  doubtless,  losers  in  some  respects  by  the 
ige  operated  above  them,  for  their  national  chiefs  were 
aced  by  foreign  masters;  they  had  to  obey  conquerors 
earl  of  voluntarily  following  countrymen  of  their  own; 
aitive  natural  ties  were  violently  broken,  and  sentiments, 
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the  most  dear  to  a  people,  received  a  cruel  blow.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Roman  domination  was  more  regular^ 
more  able  than  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Graulish  clan;  a  bettor 
and  firmer  order  was  introduced  into  the  relations  of  thi 
colani  with  the  proprietors;  so  that,  perhaps,  on  the  wholfl^ 
the  condition  of  the  former  (I  refer  solely  to  their  material 
condition),  was  very  little  deteriorated  by  this  change  of 
sovereigns. 

I  have  thus  given  what  appears  to  me  the  most  probabia 
explanation  of  the  state  of  the  agricultural  population  ill 
Graul  under  the  Eoman  administration.  This  state  was,  m^y 
it  appears  to  me,  neither  the  sudden  work  of  conquest,  not)-, 
the  slow  labour  of  legislation:  it  was  an  ancient  natural  fitfi^  k 
which  the  R(Hnans  found  existing  on  their  arrival,  and  wfaidl^]^ 
was  to  endure  after  them. 

It  was  a  state  which  in  no  degree  appeared  singular  to  iim . 
new  conquerors  who  succeeded  to  Rome;  on  the  contrary,  H 
was  entirely  conformable  with  their  own  customs  and  mas^  . 
ners,  with  their  own  social  state.     The  Grermans  also  hai^* 
labourers,  colani^  living  on  their  domains,  and  hereditarily  eal»  / 
tivating  them  on  payment  of  a  ground  rent.     It  was  thapai».f 
fore  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  the  state  of  the  agricnlt 
population  would  undergo  no  essential  change,  and  that,  i 
ject  to  a  few  inevitable  modifications,  it  would  survive 
second  conquest  as  it  had  survived  the  first.     Did  this  proflr  \ 
to  be  the  case?     The  question  will  form  the  subject  of  < 
next  lecture. 


onrauxATioM  m  vbamcb.  liS. 


EIGHTH  LECTUEE. 


Of  the  state  of  the  a^oultunl  population  in  Oaol  from  the  0th  to  the  14th 
century — It  has  not  changed  so  much  as  is  commonly  supposed — Of  the 
two  principal  changes  which  it  was  to  he  expected  would  take  place  in 
it,  and  which  did,  in  point  of  fact,  take  place — ^Insurrections  of  the 
peasants  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries — Continuance  of  the  distinction 
hetween  the  coloni  and  the  serfs — Progress  of  the  condition  of  the  coloni 
from  the  11th  to  the  14th  century — ^Proofe. 

I  KXHiBiTBD  in  our  last  lecture  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
population  in  Gaul  under  the  Roman  administration.  What 
was  its  condition  after  the  invasion — first,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  century,  during  the  epoch  which  we  maj  deno- 
minate the  barbarous  epoch,  and  then  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  during  the  feudal  epoch?  Did  that  con- 
dition undergo  the  so  entire  change  that  has  been  generally 
represented? 

In  itself,  such  a  change  was  not  probable.  Not  only  was 
the  condition  of  the  coloni  general  and  well  established  in 
Gaul,  established  cU  jure  as  well  as  de  facto,  rooted  in  civi- 
lization as  in  society,  but  moreover,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
empire,  and  amidst  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  barbarians, 
the  number  of  coloni  had  very  greatly  increased.  A  passage 
in  Salvienus,  the  writer  who  has  perhaps  more  vivify  than 
any  other  depicted  the  social  misery  of  this  period,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  the  subject: 

"  Some  of  the  men  of  whom  we  speak,  more  prudent 
than  the  rest,  or  rendered  so  by  dint  of  necessity,  de- 
spoiled, in  the  course  of  the  repeated  incursions,  of  their 
bumble  dwellings  and  poor  fields,  or  driven  thence  by  the 
exactors,  and  no  longer  able  to  retain  them,  repaired  to  the 
domains  of  the  great  men,  and  became  their  coloni.    And  as 
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men  seized  with  fear,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  retire 
unto  some  stronghold,  or,  as  those  who,  having  lost  the 
honourable  position  of  freedmen,  retreat  in  despair  into  some 
asylum,  so  the  men  of  whom  I  speak,  being  no  longer  in  con- 
dition to  preserve  their  property,  and  the  dignity  of  their 
origin,  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  humble  condition  of  colomu^ 
reduced  to  this  extremity,  that  the  extortioner  despoik 
them,  not  only  of  their  goods,  but  of  their  state,  not  only  of 
that  which  belongs  to  them,  but  of  themselves;  that  ibej 
lost  themselves  at  the  same  time  that  they  lose  all  that  thej 
had;  that,  retaining  no  property,  they  renounce  even  tii^ 
right  of  liberty."* 

It  hence  resulted,  that  at  the  period  of  the  conquest^ 
and  when  the  barbarians  definitiyely  established  them- 
selves on  the  Roman  territory,  they  found  almost  all  the 
rural  population  reduced  to  the  state  of  bond-labourers.  Nofr 
a  condition  so  general,  was  a  powerful  fact,  and  capable  of 
resisting  many  crises.  We  do  not  change  very  easily  the  lot 
and  condition  of  so  great  a  number  of  men.  Considering 
then  the  thing  in  itself  j  independently  of  all  special  testimony, 
we  may  presume  that  the  condition  of  the  bond-labourers 
would  survive  the  conquest,  and  remain,  for  a  very  long  time 
at  least,  very  nearly  the  same. 

In  fact,  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire,  especially  in 
Italy,  we  positively  know  that  it  was  not  changed;  explidt 
monuments,  more  especially  letters  from  the  popes  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  century,  prove  this.  The  Roman  churdi 
possessed,  as  you  are  aware,  considerable  territorial  property; 
this  was,  in  fact,  the  principal  source  of  her  revenues  at  that 
time.  There  is  a  letter  addressed  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
(590 — 604),  to  the  sub-deacon  Peter,  the  officer  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  property  of  the  church  in  Sicily, 
which  gives  some  very  curious  details  as  to  the  state  of  the 
rural  population  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  I  will  lay  a 
portion  of  this  epistle  before  you. 

"  We  have  learned  that  the  bond- labourers  of  the  church 
are  extremely  troubled  by  reason  of  the  price  of  grain,  which 
occasions  the  amount  oftherentto  which  they  are  bound  to  be 
no  longer  the  same  as  in  times  of  abundance.     We  order 

*  Salvienus,  De  yuhern.  Dei^  b.  T. 
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hat,  upcm  all  occa8i<Hi8>  whether  the  harvest  be  good  or  bad, 
>iily  the  same  proportion  be  collected  from  them.  As 
M>  the  grain  which  shall  be  shipwrecked  during  its  transport 
to  our  granaries,  we  direct  it  to  be  reckoned  as  received. 
Bat  let  there  be  no  n^ligence  on  jour  part,  in  reference  to 
Hs  transmission;  for  if  jou  take  not  the  fitting  time  for  ship- 
ment, the  loss  that  maj  arise  will  be  by  jour  fault. 

^'  We  regard,  also,  as  verj  unjust  and  inic^uitous,  that  anj 
portion  of  the  measures  of  grain  furnished  bj  the  bond- 
labourers  of  the  church,  should  be  taken  bj  the  collectors, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  thej  should  be  compelled  to  furnish 
a  fuller  measure  than  that  which  is  delivered  into  the  grana- 
ries of  the  church;  we  forbid,  bj  these  presents,  that  the 
bond-labourers  of  the  church  should  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
bushels  containing  more  than  18 — ,  excepting  such  extra 
quantitj  as  the  masters  of  the  ships  receive  according  to  cus- 
tom, in  consideration  of  the  waste  which  thej  state  takes 
place  during  the  vojage. 

"  We  have  learned,  also,  that  in  some  farms  of  the  church 
there  exists  a  most  unjust  sjstem — namelj,  that  out  of  seven tj 
bushels  the  farmers  exact  three  and  a  half;  and  even  this  is 
not  sufSicient,  for  it  is  said  that  for  man j  jears  past  thej  have 
exacted  even  more.  We  whollj  detest  this  custom,  and  will 
extirpate  it  entirelj  from  our  patrimonj.  Do  jou  inquire, 
in  reference  to  the  various  descriptions  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, what  is  exacted  of  the  bond-labourers,  bejond  the  jus- 
tice of  the  case,  and  do  jou  appoint  one  uniform  sum  for  their 
various  rents,  so  that  thej  maj  paj  in  the  whole  two  bushels 
in  seventj,  but  that  bejond  this  no  shameful  exaction  be 
made  upon  them.  And  least  after  mj  death,  when  we  shall 
have  augmented  the  total  fixed  sum  to  be  puid,  suppressing 
the  other  charges  which  were  heretofore  made,  these  charges 
maj  again  be  imposed  upon  the  coloni,  so'  that  while  their 
rent  remains  higher  thej  are  burthened  besides  with  the 
extra  charges,  I  order  that  jou  draw  up  formal  registers,  in 
which  JOU  set  down,  once  for  all,  what  each  man  shall  hence- 
forth paj,  distinctlj  abolishing  the  old  rates,  dues,  and  the  tax 
upon  vegetables  and  grain.  As  to  what  was  formerlj  paid 
out  of  these  items  to  the  collector  for  his  own  use,  we  order 
it  to  be  henceforth  given  him  out  of  the  portion  paid  to  us  as 
rent. 
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^  Abore  all  tlungSy  we  desire  you  to  tike  die  groiteBt  ciM 
that  no  oDJiist  weight  be  uded  1^  our  ooUectorB;  if  jon  iiid 
such  weightii,  destroj  thean,  and  aabstitnte  jnst  ones.  We 
would  not  have  an jtiiing  exacted  from  the  duircli  eokHi 
besides  the  legal  weights,  except  some  common  proT]siQii& 

^  We  have  learned,  moreover,  that  the  first  onltertiny  of 
the  tax  \erj  moeh  straitens  our  coloni,  f<Mr  before  Ihaj 
are  able  to  sell  their  commodities,  the j  are  iatced  to  paj 
the  tribute;  and  having  nothing  of  their  own  at  the  nmiBeBt 
whoi  thej  are  called  upon  to  pay,  thej  borrow  of  the  offieei^ 
and  for  this  serrioe  pay  heavy  interest. . . .  We  theretee 
order,  by  these  presents,  that  thou  make  to  the  coloni,  out  of 
our  public  treasury,  the  loans  which  they  might  otherwin 
demand  of  strangers;  let  payment  be  exacted  of  them  on^ 
gradually,  and  in  proportion  to  what  they  shall  have  to  p^f 
with,  and  let  them  not  be  troubled  for  the  present:  for  what 
would  suffice  for  them  beii^  kept  till  some  future  time^  whoi 
sold  too  soon  and  at  low  price  when  they  are  pressed,  becooMI 
insufficient  for  them."^ 

I  omit  other  recommendations  dictated  by  the  same  spiiifc  1 
of  benevolence  and  justice.     We  can  thus  understand  hour   \ 
people  were  eager  to  place  themselves  under  the  rule  of  tha  j" 
church;  lay  proprietors  were  certainly   very  far  from  thus   '■ 
watching  over  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  do-   t 
mains.     But  'however  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  this   ^ 
condition,  such  as  it  is  described  by  St.  Gregwy,  was  veiy 
similar  to  that  which  existed  before  the  fall  of  the  empire. 
His  words,  it  is  true,  are  applied  to  the  coloni  of  the  ohoroh 
in  Sicily;  but  we  may  hence  judge  of  those  of  the  south  e( 
Gaul,  where  the  bishop  of  Rome  likewise  possessed  domain^ 
which  he  probably  adioinbtered  in  the  same  way. 

As  to  northern  Gaul,  far  less  Roman,  and  more  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  we  do  not  find  does* 
ments  so  detailed,  or  which  prove  with  the  same  precisioii  the 
permanence  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  populaliaa.  ' 
But  the  general  fact  is  not  the  less  certain,  and  attested  bj 
numerous  texts;  the  following  are  taken  from  the  seventh  to  ' 
the  ninth  century: 

1  S.  Qreg.t  Ep,,  lib.  i.,  ep.  47:  in  bis  Workt,  vol.  si.,  odL  533. 
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^Let  him  iidio  kills  a  free-mtn  of  the  church,  whom  they 
call  cohmiy  pay  composition  as  for  any  other  Grerman." ' 

"  Let  die  free-men  of  the  church,  who  are  called  eoUmi^ 
like  the  eoloni  of  the  king,  pay  tribute  to  the  church."  ' 

*^  They  have  protested,  and  have  said  that  they  were  bom, 
and  should  be  free  ooloni,  as  the  other  eoloni  of  Saint  Denis, 
and  that  the  said  monk  Deoda  has  sought  by  force  and 
unjustly,  to  reduce  them  to  inferior  servitude  and  oppress 
them*"' 

**  We  give  to  the  abbot  Friedegies  our  seignorial  manor  .  •  . 
with  the  men  upon  it,  whom  we  have  established  there,  to 
five  as  eoloni  ....  and  we  order  that  these  men  <*Ultivate  the 
land  and  the  vines,  and  all  things,  for  half  the  produce,  and 
let  no  more  be  demanded  of  them,  and  after  us  let  them  have 
to  suffer  no  trouble."  ^ 

I  might  infinitely  multiply  these  examples.  The  names  of 
eoUmiy  inquiUni,  &c.,  incessantly  recur  in  the  documents  of 
this  epoch;  the  formulaB  of  Marculf  are  full  of  them;  we  have 
those  by  which  they  claimed  fugitive  eoloni.  Everjrthing 
attests,  in  a  word,  the  permanence  of  this  social  condition. 
Doubtless,  it  was  then  much  more  unhappy,  more  precarious 
than  it  had  been  under  the  Roman  administration;  the  rural 
population  had  to  suffer  more  than  any  otlier  from  the  con- 
tinning  violence  and  anarchy:  but  its  legal  state  was  not 
essentially  changed;  the  distinction  between  the  eoloni  and 
ike  slaves  continued  to  subsist;  and  the  first,  in  regard  to  the 
new  proprietors,  remained  in  almost  the  same  relation  that 
they  occupied  with  the  old  ones. 

Still  two  causes  must,  in  certain  respects,  have  considerably 
modified  their  situation. 

In  the  last  lecture  I  placed  before  you  the  differences  which 
separated  the  condition  of  the  eoloni  from  that  of  tlie  slaves: 
these  differences,  you  will  recollect,  were  real,  but,  in  many 
eases,  very  fine,  subtle,  and  difficult  to  be  properly  determined. 
Now,  distinctions  of  this  kind  evidently  belong  to  an  ad- 
vanced and  a  tranquil  society;  they  are  the  work  of  a 
scientific  legislation,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  regular 

1  Law  of  the  Allemanni,  tit.  9.  *  Ibid,,  tit.  23,  s.  i. 

»  Charter  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  in  800. 

*  Donation  of  Haganon  to  the  abbey  of  S^loUnt  Martin  de  Tours,  in  819. 
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government.  They  necessarily  become  weakened  amidst  great 
disorders,  under  the  empire  of  a  confused  and  rude  legislaticm. 
We  then  see  the  legal  shades  of  difference  vanish;  profound 
and  striking  differences  almost  alone  survive.  It  was,  there-, 
fore,  in  the  nature  of  things  that  after  the  invasion,  under  the  i 
brutal  domination  of  the  barbarians,  when  the  Roman  admi*.  ; 
nistration  was  no  longer  there  to  maintain  skilfully  the  limits  j 
fixed  by  its  learned  laws,  it  was,  I  say,  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  these  limits  should  be  continually  overlooked,  and  that 
the  social  conditions  which  approximated,  although  they  were 
distinct,  should  often  be  confounded.  The  legal  distinctimi 
between  the  coloni  and  the  slaves,  more  than  any  other,  per-, 
haps,  must  have  run  this  risk.  Although  the  Germans,  in 
fact,  were  not,  before  the  invasion,  entirely  without  slaves  in 
the  interior  of  their  houses,  still  they  had  no  great  number 
of  them.  The  system  of  domestic  servitude  was  far  less 
developed  with  them  than  amongst  the  Romans.  Tacitii%. 
and  all  the  ancient  documents,  leave  no  doubt  on  this  subject  , 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  many  coloni;  bond*  i 
labour  was,  as  you  have  seen,  the  general  condition  of  their 
rural  population.  They  would  naturally,  therefore,  whea 
transplanted  to  the  Roman  soil,  very  imperfectly  comprehend 
the  distinction  between  coloni  and  slaves;  all  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  would  be  in  their  oyes 
coloni;  and  the  two  classes  were,  doubtless,  often  confounded 
in  their  actions  as  well  as  in  their  ideas.  The  coloni,  per- 
haps, lost  by  this  circumstance;  the  slaves,  especially  m 
called,  gained  by  it;  and  at  all  events,  there  was  here  a  suffi- 
ciently notable  change  in  the  general  state  of  society.  I 
now  come  to  a  second  change  of  still  graver  import. 

The  proprietors  who  derived  from  the  coloni  a  rent  for 
their  lands,  had,  as  you  have  seen,  no  jurisdiction,  no  poli- 
tical authority  over  them.  The  criminal,  or  civil  jurisdiction 
over  the  coloni,  belonged,  not  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  bat 
to  the  emperor  and  his  delegates.  It  was  the  provincial 
governors,  the  ordinary  judges,  who  administered  justice  to 
the  coloni.  The  proprietor  only  exercised  over  them  the 
rights  peculiarly  connected  with  the  property,  civil  rights; 
all  rights  of  sovereignty,  all  political  power  over  them,  were 
entirely  unknown  to  him. 

This  state  of  things  changed  after  the  invasion.     You  re- 
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ber  that  in  the  Germanic  tribe,  sovereignty  and  pro- 
orship  were  combined  in  one  person,  and  that  this  fact 
transplanted,  was  even  aggravated  in  the  Gallo-Roman 
toiy.  The  condition  of  the  coloni  there  was  profoundly 
ted  by  this  circumstance.  Previously  they  had  depended 
I  the  proprietor  as  cultivators,  and  attached  to  the  soil;  in 
jentral  government,  as  citizens,  and  incorporated  with  the 
.  When  there  was  no  longer  a  state,  no  longer  a  central 
mment,  they  depended  upon  the  proprietor  in  every  rela- 

of  life,  for  their  whole  existence.  This  fact,  however, 
QOt  accomplished  all  at  once-  Three  different  systems,  you 
lect,  the  system  of  free  institutions,  that  of  monarchical 
tutions,  and  that  of  aristocratic  institutions,  co-existed 
struggled  together  during  the  first  ages  of  the  invasion, 
e  time  after,  the  barbarian  kings,  as  successors  to  the 
ire,  endeavoured  to  establish  and  maintain  those  provincial 
istrates,  those  delegates  of  central  power,  who,  under  the 
ire,  had  been  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
pendently  of  the  local  proprietors.  But  you  know  the 
5  of  the  struggle:  the  system  of  monarchical  institutions 

defeated,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  became  the 
sters  of  its  population.  The  condition  of  the  coloni  was 
tly  changed  by  this  circumstance;  they  were  still,  indeed, 
net  from  the  slaves;  their  relations,  as  cultivators,  with 
proprietor,  remained  much  the  same  as  before;  but  this 
►rietor  was  now  their  sovereign:  they  were  in  his  de- 
lence  in  all  things,  and  had  no  connexion  whatever  with 
other  power. 

we  pass  in  review  all  the  relations  of  the  possessor  ot 
ief  with  the  coloni  on  his  domains,  more  especially  during 
ileventh  century,  ere  yet  the  feudal  system  had  given  way 
»r  the  attacks  of  the  kings  and  of  the  commons,  we  shall 
ywhere  find  the  seigneur  invested  with  rights  of  sove- 
nty.  It  is  he  who  possesses  the  legislative  power;  the 
5  emanating  from  the  king  have  no  executive  effect  be- 
i  the  royal  domains.     This  principle,  indeed,  did   not 

remain  intact  and  in  vigour,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
,  none  the  less  the  true  feudal  principle.  It  was,  more- 
',  the  sovereign  alone  who  taxed  his  coloni,  and  regulated 
dues  they  should  pay  him .  The  feudal  taille  took  the 
e  of  the  Roman  capitatio.     Under  the  Empire,  the  rent 
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payable  by  the  colonus  to  the  proprietor  was  fixed;  the  pro- 
prietor was  not  at  liberty  to  increase  it  at  his  pleasure.  But 
the  personal  impost,  the  capitaHoy  which  the  colonus  paid,  not 
to  the  proprietor,  but  to  the  government,  to  the  emperor,  tliis 
was  not  fixed;  it  varied,  it  was  constantly  increiised  at  the 
sole  will  of  the  emperor.  When  the  fusion  of  sovereignty 
and  of  property  became  operated  in  the  heart  of  the  fief,  the 
seigneur  was  invested,  as  sovereign,  with  the  right  of  im* 
posing  the  capitation  tax,  and,  as  proprietor,  with  the  right 
of  levying  the  rent.  According  to  the  ancient  usages,  the 
rent  was  to  remain  always  the  same,  and  you  will  presently 
see  that,  in  effect,  this  principle  passed  into  feudalism.  But 
as  to  the  capitation,  which  became  the  taille,  or  poll-tax,  the 
seigneur,  as  theretofore  the  emperor,  regulated  it,  and  aug- 
mented it  at  pleasure.  The  condition  of  the  colonus,  then, 
was  not  changed,  inasmuch  as  his  rent  remained  fixed,  and 
his  poll-tax  arbitrary,  as  under  the  empire;  but  the  same 
master  now  disposed  alike  of  the  rent  and  of  the  poll-tax,  and 
this  was  undoubtedly  a  very  important  change. 

And  not  only  did  the  seigneur  tax,  tailler^  his  coloni  at  his 
pleasure:  all  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  you  have  seen,  wai 
now  in  his  hands.  In  common  with  their  legislative  power, 
the  judicial  power  of  the  seigneurs,  even  over  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  their  domains,  ere  long  underwent  more  tlian  one 
assault,  encountered  more  than  one  limitation;  but  in  prln* 
ciple,  and  in  the  age  of  true  feudalism,  it  was  none  the  less  a 
real  and  entire  fact;  so  real  that  the  seigneurs  had  the  prero- 
gative of  pardon,  as  well  as  the  right  to  punish. 

Under  the  political  point  of  view,  then,  the  condition  of 
the  colonus  was  not  only  changed,  but  it  was  deteriorated  by 
the  invasion;  for  sovereignty  and  property  being  now  in- 
vested in  one  and  the  same  hands,  the  coloni  had  no  re- 
source, no  guarantee  against  oppression.  Oppression,  accord- 
ingly, became  very  heavy,  and  speedily  brought  about  thoie 
violent  animosities,  those  incessant  revolts  which,  from  the 
tenth  century,  characterized  the  relations  of  the  rural  )x>pult- 
tion  with  their  masters.  I  will  at  present  quote  two  illiu- 
trations  of  these.     In  997: 

"  While  the  faithful  duke  Richard  abounded  in  virtue  and 
honour,  it  happened  that  in  his  duchy  of  Normandy  there 
arose  a  storm  of  pestilential  discords.    For  in  all  the  varioiu 
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countries  of  the  Norman  land,  the  peasantry  assembled  in 
numerous  bodies,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  live  hence«- 
forth  according  to  their  oWn  fancy,  declaring  that,  despising 
what  the  established  law  had  laid  down  touching  the  share 
of  wood  and  water  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people,  they  would 
govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws;  and  to  enact  and 
omfirm  these,  each  troop  of  these  persons  elected  two 
deputies,  who  were  all  to  assemble  at  a  certain  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  country,  and  there  to  pass  these  laws.  When 
the  duke  learned  these  things,  he  forthwith  despatched  count 
Rodolph,  with  a  multitude  of  soldiers,  to  repress  this  agrestic 
ferocity,  and  disperse  this  rustic  assembly:  the  count,  using 
no  delay  in  his  obedience,  seized  upon  aU  the  deputies  and 
several  of  ^eir  companions;  and  having  cut  off  their  hands 
and  feet,  sent  them,  thus  disabled,  back  to  their  people,  to 
torn  them  from  their  ill  desires,  and,  by  the  lesson  thus  given 
them,  to  render  them  prudent,  for  fear  of  worse  consequences. 
The  peasants,  taking  the  lesson,  gave  up  their  meetings  at 
once,  and  returned  to  their  ploughs.'*  ^ 

They  did  not  return  there  permanently,  however;  for 
thirty-seven  years  afterwards,  in  1034,  on  the  confines  of 
Normandy,  in  Brittany: 

"  The  insurgent  peasants  assembled  once  more  against 
their  seigneurs:  but  the  nobles,  joining  their  forces  to  those 
of  the  count  Alain,  bore  down  upon  the  peasantry,  dispersing, 
pursuing,  killing  in  all  directions;  for  the  peasantry  had  got 
together  without  arms,  and  without  a  leader."  ^ 

These  peasants  were  not  slaves,  especially  so  called,  but 
the  ancient  coloni  of  Roman  legislation,  whom  the  fusion 
of  sovereignty  with  proprietors  burdened  at  once  with  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  exactions  of  the  arbitrary  master, 
and  who  rose  to  shake  off  the  yoke  if  they  could. 

Amidst  this  tyrannical  anarchy,  it  was  impossible,  as  I 
before  remarked,  that  the  distinction  between  the  condition 
of  the  coloni  and  that  of  the  slaves  should  remain  clear  and 
precise,  as  under  the  imperial  administration.  Nor  did  it: 
when  we  examine  the  documents  of  the  feudal  period,  we 
find  there  all  the  names  which,  in  the  Roman  legislation, 

>  Guillaume  de  Jnmi^ge,  Histoire  des  Nonnands,  v.  11. 
<  Fie  de  Saint  Gildas^  Abbk  de  Rtiys;  Historiens  de  France,  x.  377. 
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specially  indicated  the  coloni,  cohni,  adscriptitii,  censitit  &c., 
but  there  they  ore  employed  at  random,  almost  indififerentlyi 
arbitrarily,  and  constantly  confounded  ^ith  that  of  «er«i. 
And  the  confusion  was  so  real,  that  it  has  passed  into  the 
language  of  even  the  most  exact  and  sensible  writers  on  tha 
subject.  No  man,  undoubtedly,  has  more  closely  studied, 
or  was  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  middle  agefli 
than  Du  Cange;  his  erudition  is  as  precise  as  it  is  vast  The 
distinction  between  the  coloni  and  the  slaves  has  not  escaped 
him,  he  has  distinctly  stated  it:  "  The  coloni,"  says  he, 
"  were  of  a  medium  condition,  between  the  ingenuiy  or  free 
men,  and  the  serfs."  And  yet  he  often  forgets  this  distinc* 
tion,  and  speaks  of  the  coloni  as  of  veritable  serfs. 

The  distinction,  however,  never  ceased  to  bo  not  onlf 
real,  but  recognised  and  proclaimed  by  the  jurisconsults;  it 
was  by  the  word  villeins  that  they  ordinarily  designated  the 
coloni.  Wo  read  in  Pierre  de  Fontaine's  Treatise  on  the 
Ancient  Jurisprudence  of  the  French: 

"  And  know  well  that,  according  to  God,  thou  hast  not  full 
power  over  thy  villeins.  Therefore,  if  thou  takest  of  his 
beyond  the  lawful  rent  that  ho  owes  thee,  thou  takest  it 
against  God,  and  on  the  peril  of  thy  soul,  and  as  a  robbenr. 
And  that  which  is  said  that  all  the  things  which  the  villein 
has  arc  his  lord's,  it  is  well  to  guard  against,  for  if  they  were 
his  lord's,  there  would  be  no  diiference  between  8€a*f  and 
villein.  But  by  old  custom  there  is  no  judge  between  thee 
and  thy  villeins,  but  God."  * 

The  diiference  is  here,  you  see,  formally  established,  and 
based  precisely  upon  the  same  characteristic  which  distin* 
guished  the  coloni  under  the  Roman  administration;  that  ift 
to  say,  on  the  fixity  of  the  rent  which  they  owed  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  excesses  of  feudal  oppressiont  this 
distinction  did  not  long  remain  void  of  effect;  by  small 
degrees,  in  virtue  of  the  simple  fact,  that,  in  principle,  the 
rights  of  the  possessor  of  the  fief  over  the  villeins  who  culti* 
vated  his  domains,  were  not  altogether  unlimited  and  arbi* 
trary,  the  condition  of  the  villeins  acquired  some  fixity; 
they  were  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  dues,  often  odious  and 

*  Conseil  k  un  Ami,  chap.  %\, 
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'■  ihsord;  but  however  numerous  they  were,  however  odious, 
iufwever  absurd,  when  he  had  once  paid  thenu  the  villein  no 
koger  owed  anything  to  his  lord;  the  seigneur  had  not/uil 
power  over  his  riUem.  Tlie  latter  was  not  a  slave,  a  thin": 
of  which  the  proprietor  might  dispose  at  his  pleasure.  A 
principle  of  right  soared  constantly  above  their  relations: 
lad  the  weak  knew,  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  he  had  somt^ 
ground  to  go  upon,  some  theory  of  appeal.  Now,  such  is 
tiie  virtue  of  the  bare  idea  of  right,  that  wherever  it  exists, 
the  instant  that  it  is  admitted,  however  opposed  to  it  the 
facts  of  the  case  may  be,  it  makes  its  way  amongst  them,  it 
combats  them,  little  by  little  it  quells  them,  and  becomes  an 
inTincible  cause  of  order  and  of  development.     This  was,  in 

Ieftct,  what  happened  in  the  bosom  of  the  feudal  system. 
When  once  this  system  was  thoroughly  established,  in  despite 
of  all  the  tyranny,  all  the  ills  which  the  rural  population  had 
to  endure,  despite  the  redoubled  oppression  which  for  a  time 
was  poured  down  upon  it,  as  soon  as  it  set  about  the  endea- 
vour at  self-emancipation,  its  condition  advanced  towards 
amelioration  and  development.  From  the  tif^h  to  the  tenth 
century,  we  find  that  condition  constantly  worse  and  worse, 
constantly  more  and  more  miserable.  With  the  eleventh 
century  the  onward  progress  commences;  a  progress  parti n1, 
for  a  long  time  impracticable,  manifesting  itself  now  at  one. 
point,  now  at  another,  and  leaving  prodigious  initiuities  and 
sufferings  untouched,  and  which  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise.  I  can  merely  indicate,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  the 
principal  documents  which  prove  it:  the  following  are  some 
of  these: 

In  1 1 18,  on  the  demand  of  Thibault,  abbot  of  Saint-lMerre 
des  Fosses,  near  Paris,  king  Louis  le  Gros  rendered  the  follow- 
ing ordonnancc: 
f       "  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French,  to  all  the 
f    faithful  in  Christ.     As,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  most 
f    holy  laws,  the  royal  power,  in  virtue  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  it,  should,  above  all  things,  watch  over  the  defence  and 
honour  of  churches,  it  is  fitting  tliat  those  to  whom  so  great  a 
power  has  been  delegated  by  the  hand  of  C5o(l  should  provide 
with  most  attentive  solicitude  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
th"  churches,  and  to  the  praise  of  God,  all  powerful,  through 
whom  kings  reign,  honour  their  possessions  with  some  privi- 
voL.  in.  L 
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leges,  and  thus  acquit  themselves  of  their  kinglj  dut 
good  actions,  indubitably  receiving  therefore  the  recoo 
of  eternal  beatitude.  Let  all  know,  then,  that  Thibault, 
of  the  monastery  of  Saint-Pierre  des  Fosses,  has  come  ii 
presence  of  our  serenity  as  complainant,  complainin 
setting  forth  that  the  serfs  of  the  holy  church  des  Foa 
so  contemned  by  secular  persons,  that  in  the  courts  of, 
and  civil  affairs  they  will  not  admit  them  as  witnesses  s 
free  men,  the  ecclesiastical  serfs  being  scarcely  in  any  : 
preferred  to  the  lay  serfs,  whence  the  ecclesiastical  sta 
only  is  abased  by  the  shame  of  such  an  insult,  but  ; 
day  after  day  great  material  damage.  Having  heai 
plaint  of  the  church,  moved  as  much  by  reason  as  by 
tion,  I  have  found  it  necessary  absolutely  to  delive 
church  des  Fosses,  dear  to  our  person  among  all  others 
such  a  scandal,  and  to  elevate  by  a  royal  favour  a  royal 
I  then,  Louis,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  king  of  the  Fren 
the  unanimous  council  and  consent  of  our  bishops  and 
men,  by  decree  of  royal  authority ,  I  establish  and  orde 
the  serfs  of  the  holy  church  des  Fosses  have  full  and 
licence  to  give  evidence  and  to  combat  against  all  men 
men  as  well  as  serfs,  in  all  causes,  pleadings  and  bu.< 
and  let  no  person,  bringing  against  them  the  fact  of  the 
vitude,  ever  dare  in  any  way  to  calumniate  their  testi 
Granting  them,  therefore,  by  these  presents,  the  licei 
give  testimony  of  what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  we 
them  that  if  any  free  man  in  a  cause  seeks  to  accuse  tl 
false  testimony,  he  shall  prove  his  accusation  by  single  cc 
or,  receiving  their  oath  without  contradiction,  acquis 
their  testimony;  that  if,  by  a  rash  presumption,  an 
refuse  to  accept,  or  in  anything  calumniate  their  testi 
not  only  shall  he  be  guilty  towards  the  royal  authority 
public  laws,  but  he  shall  irrevocably  lose  his  request  ai 
cause;  that  is  to  say  that,  a  presumptuous  calumniat 
shall  be  heard  no  more  concemidg  his  plaint;  and  if  at 
have  a  complaint  against  him  he  shall  be  held  as  guilt; 
convicted  upon  the  complaint  of  the  other.  We  hav^ 
ordered,  that  if  the  said  calumniator  do  not  make  reparat 
the  church  des  Fosses,  by  reason  of  the  sin  of  such  cali 
he  be  excommunicated,  and  that  he  no  longer  be  admit 
witness.     In  order  that  this  edict  of  our  will  be  provided 
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the  privilege  of  perpetual  duration,  we  have  ordered  that  these 
presents  be  made  into  a  charter,  which  shall  transmit  the  effect 
of  our  authority  to  all  posterity,  and  shall  prevent  all  occasion 
of  retraction.  Made  publicly  at  Paris,  the  year  of  the  incar- 
nate Word,  eleven  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  tenth  of  our 
reign,  the  fourth  of  the  queen  Adelaide." 

The  serfs  here  in  question  are  evidently  the  coloni  of  the 
abbey  of  Saint-Maur  des  Fosses.  Most  churches  endeavoured 
to  get  the  same  privileges  granted  to  their  coloni,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  certain  superiority  over  the  coloni  of  the  lay 
lords;  and  the  kings  willingly  consented  to  their  desires, 
either  to  assure  themselves  the  ecclesiastical  alliance,  or  to 
establish  their  legislative  power  beyond  their  own  domains. 
We  find  in  1128  an  ordonnance  of  the  same  Louis  le  Gros, 
which  grants  the  same  privilege  to  the  coloni  of  the  church  of 
Chartres.  It  was  thus  in  the  domains  of  the  king  and  of  the 
church  that  the  condition  of  the  coloni  was  ameliorated  the 
earliest  and  most  rapidly. 

This  amelioration  progressed  so  quickly,  and  became  so 
general,  that,  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  wealth  of  a  large  number  of  the  colonic  men  ofpoofe  (in 
the  power  of  others)  as  they  were  called,  not  only  caused  dis- 
quiet to  the  lay  lords,  but  to  Saint  Louis  himself.  Many 
tohni  had  acquired  fiefs,  and  I  read  in  the  Coutmne  de 
Beauvaisis : 

"  According  to  the  establishment  of  the  king,  (Saint 
Louis,)  the  men  of  poote  cannot  nor  should  hold  liefs,  nor 
a  fief  accrue  to  them;  but  the  establishment  had  it  not  it  in 
intention  to  take  away  the  rights  of  any  man,  but  only  that 
things  should  be  done  according  to  reason,  and  that  ill 
customs  should  be  abated  and  good  ones  promoted.  There 
were  two  cases  in  which  the  men  of  poote  might  hold  lands  in 
fief,  one  where  they  had  these  lands  in  lief  bel'ore  the  establish- 
ment was  declared,  and  the  other  where  they  had  received 
them  by  descent;  and  these  fiefs  were  not  taken  away,  for 
the  establishment  did  not  do  away  that  which  had  already 
been  done,  but  only  declared  that  such  should  not  be  done  in 
future;  for  the  citizens  and  the  men  of  poote  got  hold  of  so 
many  Cm^i^i  that  if  things  had  gone  on  so  much  longer,  the 
prince  might  have  had  less  service  of  gentlemen."  * 

>  Coutume  de  Beauvaisis f  hj  Beaumanoir,  c.  xlviii.,  p.  201. 
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Assuredly,  the  number  of  fiefs  possessed  bj  colon!  must 
have  been  very  considerable,  for  it  to  have  been  thought 
necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  their  continuing  to 
acquire  them;  on  the  other,  to  respect  those  which  they  had 
akeady  acquired.  There  is,  in  this  restriction  and  in  the 
concurrent  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  this  class,  a  twofold 
proof  of  its  progress. 

I  find  this  progress  faithfully  represented  in  VHistoire  det 
Frangcds  des  divers  Etats,  of  M.  Monteil,  in  a  conversation 
where  his  cordelier  explains  to  Antoine  de  la  Vacherie,  a 
peasant  of  the  environs  of  Tours,  how  the  condition  of  his 
class  had  ameliorated. 

"  Antoine,"  says  he,  "  how  much  more  happy  you  are  than 
your  father  and  grandfather! 

"  When,  on  market-days,  you  carry  your  milk  and  fruit  to 
Tours,  you  enter  and  go  out  freely,  you  generally  find  the 
gates  open;  do  you  know,  my  poor  Antoine,  that  former)^ 
the  gates  of  towns  were  often  closed  during  the  day,  even  in 
times  of  vintage?  Now  it  is  possible  for  you  to  transport 
your  sheafs,  to  cart  your  hay  from  sun-rise  until  sun-set.  It 
is  true,  you  tell  me  you  cannot  pasture  your  newly-cropped 
fields  imtil  three  days  after  the  harvest;  this  is  just,  it  is  far 
the  sake  of  the  poor,  it  is  the  gleaning  which  is  desired  to  be 
preserved. 

"  Now,  Antoine,  who  so  secure  as  you  in  your  fields !  No  one 
will  rob  your  grain,  or  your  fruits,  for  he  would  be  bound  to 
pay  a  four-fold  restitution;  no  one  will  steal  your  plough- 
share, for  he  would  be  liable  to  have  his  ear  cut;  then,  admit 
it,  what  a  good  police  we  have;  now,  whoever  allows  a  goat  to 
stray,  is  more  or  less  punished;  whoever  lets  his  pig  get  into 
a  vineyard,  is  fined  half  its  value,  which  belongs  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  vineyard;  whoever,  by  the  middle  of  Msurci^ 
has  not  repaired  the  hedges  and  fences,  must  pay  a  fine;  who- 
ever, by  the  same  period,  has  not  cleaned  out  the  canals,  and 
given  free  course  to  the  water,  must  also  pay  a  fine;  finally, 
from  here  to  Bourges,  whoever  hunts  in  the  vineyards,  on  the 
approach  of  the  vintage,  will  be  corporally  punished;  and,  as 
if  the  fear  inspired  by  these  laws  were  not  sufficient,  they  have 
instituted  field-keepers. 

"  For  the  improvement  of  your  cattle  they  are  about  to  re^ 
establish  the  ancient  breeding  studs;  to  prevent  the  degene- 
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ration  of  your  lands,  they  have  become  more  and  more  severe 
T^arding  the  execution  of  the  law  which  forbids  a  farmer  to 
take  away  the  vine  poles;  to  prevent  too  great  a  division  of 
property,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  the  improvement 
of  it,  they  have  made  the  exchange  of  your  various  inherit- 
tnces  more  easy,  by  exempting  you  from  the  law  of  fines  for 
alienation.  Finally,  still  more  has  been  done;  in  some  coun*^ 
tries  they  have  arrested  the  arm  of  justice,  they  have  forbid- 
den the  seizure  of  the  animals  and  instruments  of  labour."  "  In 
those  countries,"  answered  Antoine,  who  until  then  had  said 
nodiing,  "they  are  very  happy;  the  appai'itor  can  take  from 
you  neither  your  horses,  nor  your  plough,  nor  your  spade:  in 
this,  they  can  take  from  me,  if  not  my  every  day  suit,  at  least 
my  Sunday  clothes."  "  Patience,"  answered  I,  "they  will 
think  by-and-by  of  your  Sunday  suit,  but  one  thing  must 
come  after  another.'*  * 

Moral  truth,  I  repeat,  will  scarcely  be  found  here;  the  Ian? 
guage  is  not  anything  like  that  of  the  time;  but  the  facts  are 
correct,  and  ingeniously  connected. 

This  general  progress  of  the  condition,  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  agricultural  population,  soon  had  the  effect  which 
was  to  be  expected.  I  will  read  entire  the  famous  ordonnance 
of  Louis  le  Hutin  upon  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs,  for 
it  is  spoken  of  much  more  generally  than  it  is  known.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  reeve  of  Senlis. 

"  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
to  our  loved  and  trusty  master  Saince  de  Chaumont,  and 
master  Nicholas  de  Braye,  health  and  love, 

"  As,  according  to  the  law  of  nature  each  must  be  born  free, 
and  that  by  some  usages  or  customs,  which  of  great  antiquity 
have  been  introduced  and  hitherto  preserved  in  our  kingdom, 
and  perad venture,  ybr  the  fault  of  their  predecessors,  many  of 
our  common  people  have  fallen  into  servitude  and  divers  coU'^ 
ditions  which  very  much  displease  us;  we,  considering  that 
our  kingdom  is  called  and  named  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks^ 
(free  men)  and  wishing  that  the  thing  should  truly  be  ac- 
cordant with  the  name,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
should  improve  on  the  advent  of  our  new  government,  upon 
deliberation  with  our  great  council,  have  ordered,  and  order^ 

»  Hutoire  des  Fran^ais  des  divers  Etats,  torn.  i.  p.  195 — 197. 
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that,  generally  throughout  our  kingdom,  so  far  as  may  belong 
to  us  and  our  successors,  such  servitudes  be  brought  back  l» 
freedom^  and  that  to  all  those  who  from  origin  or  antiauUy  off 
recently  from  marriage  or  from  residence  in  places  of  servih 
condition,  are  fallen,  or  may  fall,  into  bonds  of  servitude^ 
freedom  be  given  upon  good  and  fitting  conditions,  Ani 
especially  that  our  common  people,  who  in  past  times  haTt 
thus  been  brought  under  villanage,  be  by  the  collectOf% 
bailiflfs,  and  other  officers,  no  longer  molested,  nor  aggrievad 
in  these  respects  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  whereat  we  art 
displeased,  and  to  give  an  example  to  other  seigneurs  who  haTt 
men  in  like  tenure  to  give  them  freedom;  we  who  have  fUD 
confidence  in  your  loyalty  and  approved  discretion,  do  oommh 
it  to  you,  and  command  you,  by  the  tenour  of  these  letteE% 
that  you  go  forthwith  throughout  the  bailiwick  of  Senlk 
and  its  jurisdiction,  and  with  all  such  our  men  treat  and 
grant  to  them,  that  upon  certain  composition,  whereby  soft- 
cient  compensation  shall  be  made  to  us  for  the  emolument! 
arising  to  us  and  our  successors  from  their  said  servitude^ 
you  give  and  grant  unto  them,  as  far  as  we  and  our  suoceason 
are  concerned,  general  and  perpetual  liberty,  in  the  manner 
above  set  forth,  and  according  to  that  which  we  have  moffS 
fully  declared  and  committed  unto  you  by  word  of  monthi 
and  we  promise  in  good  faith  that  we,  for  ourselves  and 
our  successors  will  ratify  and  approve,  will  observe  and 
cause  to  be  observed  and  kept,  all  that  you  shall  do  and 
accord  in  these  matters,  and  the  letters  which  you  shall  give 
as  treaties,  compositions,  and  grants  of  freedom  to  town% 
communities,  or  individual  persons  and  properties,  we  will 
ratify  them  forthwith  and  confirm  them  again  and  again 
whenever  we  shall  be  so  required.  And  we  give  it  in  com* 
mand  to  all  our  justiciaries  and  subjects,  that  in  all  things 
they  obey  you,  and  diligently  carry  out  your  designs. 

<<  Given  at  Paris,  the  3rd  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  graoQ^ 
1315."  1 

In  our  days  the  emperor  Alexander  would  not  have  dared 
to  publish  in  Russia  such  an  ukase;  he  has  laboured  at  tha 
enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  in  his  states,  he  has  enfranchised 
a  considerable  number  of  them  in  his  own  domains;  Imt  ba 

>  Onl^niMficfft  ifef  JMf ,  &0.,  tma.  L  p.  MS. 
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would  not  have  dared  to  proclaim  that,  '^  according  to  the  law 
«f  nature^  each  must  he  bom  free,  and  that  the  tiling  should 
•coord  with  the  name/*  Such  a  principle,  it  is  true,  had  not 
lite  same  reverberation,  the  same  moral  power  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  in  our  times;  and  it  was  not  with  disin- 
terested views  that  Louis  le  Hutin  proclaimed  it;  he  did 
not  intend  to  give  freedom  to  the  coloni,  he  sold  it  to  them 
on  good  and  adequate  conditions;  but  it  is  not  the  less  cer- 
tain, in  principle,  that  the  king  believed  it  his  duty  to  sell  it 
them,  in  fact,  that  they  were  capable  of  buying  it.  This  is 
atBOxedly  an  immense  difference,  and  an  immense  progress, 
between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

This  progress  did  not  continue  beyond  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, with  80  much  rapidity  and  extension  as  we  might  be 
fed  to  presume.  The  movement  of  amelioration  and  enfran- 
chisement of  the  agricultural  population  was  stopped,  or  at 
least  very  much  slackened,  by  a  multitude  of  causes,  of  which 
I  shall  speak  in  treating  of  that  epoch.  It  was  not  the  less 
real  and  important  in  that  which  occupies  us. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  feudal 
village,  in  its  general  features,  from  the  sixth  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  You  are  now  acquainted  with  the  principal 
locial  vicissitudes  which,  within  the  simple  fief,  occurred 
i&  the  destiny  both  of  its  possessors  and  of  its  cultivators. 
In  our  next  lecture  we  shall  leave  this  element  of  the  feudal 
society,  to  examine  the  relations  of  possessors  of  fiefs  among 
themselves,  the  general  organization  of  feudalism. 
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NINTH  LECTURE. 

Btilutions  of  the  poHHeH8or;«  of  flnf^  among  themMelveH— Vnriety  oiid  coa»  'i 
plexity  of  the  feudal  uHsociatiou  coiwidered  iu  its  whole — Neoesaity  fbr 
reduoing  it  to  itH  proper  aud  eHseutiiU  elements — Relations  between  tht 
suzerain  and  his  vassals — Character  of  these  relations — Homage,  tht 
oath  of  fldellty,  and  investiture — Feudal  duties — Feudal  services — MQi' 
tary  service-judicial  service— .Aids— Some  rights  progressively  aoquifiA 
by  tlie  suzerains— Independence  of  vussals  who  bad  acquitted  tbemaelfli 
of  feudal  Hcrvices. 

Wk  now  begin  to  study  the  relations  of  the  possessors  of 
flefd  among  themselves, — that  is  to  say,  the  feudal  society,— 
no  longer  in  its  simple  and  primitive  element,  but  in  iti 
hierarcliical  organization  and  in  its  whole.  We  shall  here 
encounter  inflnitely  greater  diiiiculties.  Wo  shall  no  longer 
have  to  do  with  well-determined  questions,  with  well-circum* 
scribed  facts.  Wo  shall  enter  upon  an  immense  field,  and 
one  which  contains  prodigiously  complex  facts.  On  the  one^ 
hand,  as  you  know,  the  variety  of  iiefs  was  very  great;  all 
kinds  of  things  were  given  in  fief;  they  were  given  with  dif* 
i'erent  views  and  upon  different  conditions.  The  dignity  of 
fiefs  varied  like  their  nature.  Open  the  Glossary  of  Du 
Cange  at  the  word  Feodum  i  you  will  there  see  the  enume* 
ration  of  eighty-eight  kinds  of  fiefs.  The  difference,  it  ia 
true,  is  sometimes  very  slight,  almost  nominal,  but  moat 
frequently  it  is  real,  more  real  perhaps  than  is  indicated  by 
the  mere  definition  which  distinguishes  the  various  kinda  ot 
flefd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  the  possessors  of 
fiefs  was  very  complex;  a  large  number,  the  greater  portion 
of  them,  were  at  the  same  time  suzerains  and  vassals;  suae* 
rains  of  such  an  one,  by  reason  of  a  fief  which  he  had  given 
them ;  vassals  of  the  same,  or  of  some  other,  by  reason  of  an* 
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Other  fief  which  thej  held  of  him.  The  same  man  possessed 
Aefe  of  a  very  different  nature;  here  a  fief  was  received  upon 
eondition  of  military  service,  there  a  fief  was  held  by  inferior 
services.  To  the  variety,  to  the  complexity  arising  from  the 
nature  of  fiefe  and  of  the  situation  of  their  possessors,  were 
idded  those  foreign  elements,  those  two  great  facts,  royalty 
Ad  the  commons,  which,  everywhere  and  incessantly  in 
contact  with  all  parts  of  the  feudal  society,  were  there 
everywhere  a  new  source  of  complexity  and  variety.  How 
could  feudalism  have  developed  itself  under  pure  and  simple 
fonns?  How  were  its  peculiar,  special  principles  other- 
wise than  deeply  affected?  How  could  the  relations  of  the 
poflseasors  of  fiefs  among  themselves  be  otherwise  than  conti- 
noallj  disturbed,  disfigiured?  In  such  a  chaos,  it  is  assuredly 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  principles,  the  constitu- 
tive characteristics  of  feudal  society,  what  it  was  in  itself, 
independently  of  all  accident,  of  every  foreign  influence. 

Still  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this;  we  shall  compre- 
hend it  by  no  other  means. 

I  see  but  one  way;  that  is,  to  extricate  it  from  all  which 
tiius  complicates  and  alters  it,  to  lead  it  back  to  its  primitive 
l»se,  to  reduce  it  to  itself,  to  its  proper  and  fundamental 
nature.  Let  us  take,  then,  a  possessor  of  estates,  a  suzerain 
rf  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  vassals,  likewise  possessors  of 
estates  which  they  hold  of  him  in  fief,  and  let  us  seek  to  dis- 
cover what  passed  among  them,  how  their  relation  was 
formed,  what  principles  presided  therein,  what  obligations 
^ere  attached  to  it,  &c.  This  is  feudal  society;  this  is  the 
type,  the  microcosm,  where  we  may  learn  to  know  the  true 
nature  of  feudal  relations.  This  study  once  accomplished,. 
we  shall  restore  to  the  relation  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs 
among  themselves,  all  the  variety,  all  the  complexity  of  which 
we  shall  have  divested  it,  and  see  what  changes  it  was 
sabjected  to  by  the  foreign  elements  becoming  associated 
with  it.  But  it  is  indispensable  first  to  consider  them  in 
themselves,  and  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sphere,  under  a  form 
anffidently  simple  to  present  them  in  clear  outline. 

I  will  once  again  recal  to  you  the  first  origins  of  feudal 
reUtions.  As  you  are  aware,  they  go  back  to  the  Germanic 
warlike  band;  itiey  are  a  consequence,  a  transformation  of  the 
relations  between  the  barbarous  chief  and  his  companions. 
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Tho  rclntionB  l)ctw(Mm  tho  barbarian  chirf  and  his  com- 
panioiifl,  it  will  \hi  rvx*o\\vvXvAy  had  two  oHsontial  character- 
intirs:  1.  It  was  j)urt».ly  personal,  cngagcil  only  tho  indivi* 
dual  who  acccdod  to  it  of  IiIa  own  choice,  and  in  no  wi^ 
involved  \m  family,  his  children,  his  dcsccndantH.  2.  It  was 
moreover  perfectly  Iree, — that  is  to  nay,  the  companion  was 
at  liberty  to  quit  the  chief  when  it  suited  him,  to  e.nter  into 
another  band,  to  associatft  himself  with  another  expotlitioDf 
Upon  personality  and  libiTty  n^[N)sed  that  mobile  society  whidi 
wa8  the  basis  of  feudal  scMiiety. 

The  territorial  establishment  oneo  accomplished,  by  the 
mere  introduction  of  lanch^d  property  into  the  relation  be-  ' 
tween  the  chief  and  the  companions,  it  was  |rreatly  modifledi  - 
From  the  Tery  nature  of  landed  property,  it  followed  that  the 
relation   became   less   free,    less    mobile.     The    companioQ 
attached  himself  to  the  estate  which  he  had  from  his  chief;  it  [ 
was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  (piit  his  estate  as  formerly  to  quit  ] 
his  chief.     The  will  of  the  individual  was  (X)nstrained  to  fiz  | 
its(!lf  more  firmly;  the  social  tie  was  stronger.     The  relatioH 
ncconlingly  lost  its  personality.     Landed  property,   aa  you 
know,  necessarily  tended  to  become  hereditary;  inheritanos 
is  its  natural,  normal  condititm.     Tho  relation  between  ths 
vassal  and  the  suzeniin  follows  the  same  law;  it  was  not  onlj  . 
personal  but  hereditary;  it  imgaged  the  children  as  well  •• 
the  father,  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.     As  it  was  mom 
strong,  the  social  tie  was  more  durable. 

In  the  train  of  territorial  establishment,  these  two  changcf 
could  not  fail  to  be  ininxlucfMl  into  the  relation  of  the  com-  < 
paniona  to  the  chief.     We  have  already  observed  its  progreM 
in  the  development  of  facts. 

Still  the  primitive  character  of  the  relation  was  not  abolishodi  t 
far  from  it.  Instinctively,  by  the  sole  power  of  roannerSi  aa  ^ 
effort  was  mode  for  it  to  n^main  fn^o  and  pi^rsonal,  as  much 
HO,  at  least,  as  was  compatible  with  tho  new  state  of  factSi 
Whenever  there  was  a  change  in  the  persona  between  whoa 
ndatiim  was  established, — that  is  to  say,  whenever  the  vaOial 
died, — the  social  tie  had.  to  ho  renewed.  The  son  did  nol 
tacitly  and  without  ceremony  Ix^come  the  vassal  of  Us 
father's  suzerain;  a  formal  net  was  necessary  on  his  part  to 
place  him  in  the  same  situation,  to  make  htm  eontraot  tho 
itome  rights  and  the  same  duties.   It  was  necessary,  in  a  word. 
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[lat  the  relation  should  take  the  character  of  personality. 
rbiB,  in  fact,  is  the  character  which  they  sought  to  give  it 
nj  the  ceremonies  of  homage,  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  invcs- 
citnre. 

See  what  was  the  progress  of  these  three  facts: 

On  the  death  of  a  vassal,  although  the  principle  of  the  in- 
heritance of  fiefs  was  completely  established,  his  son  was 
obliged  to  do  homage  for  the  fief  to  his  suzerain;  ho  was,  in 
fact,  not  truly  the  possessor  until  after  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self of  this  duty. 

"  The  manner  of  entering  into  the  homage  of  another  is 
this,— that  is  to  say,  the  feudal  seigneur  must  be  humbly  ro- 
questedy  with  the  head  bare,  by  his  man  who  wishes  to  do 
ftith  and  homage,  to  be  received  into  his  faith;  and  if  the 
ie%near  will,  ho  sits  down,  and  the  vassal  unbuckles  his 
giidle,  if  he  has  one,  lays  down  his  sword  and  staff,  kneels  on 
ooe  knee,  and  says  these  words:  *  I  become  your  man  from 
this  day  forth,  of  life  and  limb,  and  will  hold  faith  to  you  for 
tlie  lands  I  claim  to  hold  of  you.'  "^ 

This  is  evidently  an  act  analogous  to  that  by  which  a  com- 
finbn  formerly  cho8<'.  and  declared  his  chief — "  I  am  your 
man !"  and  the  very  word  homage,  Aomr/^wm,  homviivm^  what 
4oe8  it  mean  but  that  such  an  one  makes  himself  the  man  of 
mother  ? 

After  homage  came  the  oath  of  fidelity.  After  having  done 
homage  by  reason  of  the  estate  which  he  held  of  the  suzerain, 
the  vassal  engaged  his  faith  to  him;  the  two  acts  wore  essen- 
tiilly  distinct: 

••  And  when  the  freeholder  shall  do  fealty  to  his  lord,  he 
shall  put  his  right  hand  upon  a  book,  and  shall  say  these 
words: — '  This  hear  you,  my  lord,  that  I  will  b(^  faithful  and 
toyal  to  you,  and  will  keep  faith  to  you  for  the  lands  which  I 
daim  to  hold  of  you,  and  will  loyally  fulfil  unto  you  the  cus- 
toms and  services  that  I  shall  owe  you  on  the  conditions 
belonging  thereto,  so  help  me  Grod  and  the  Saints.'  And  then 
be  shall  kiss  the  book;  but  he  shall  not  kneel  when  he  does 
fealty,  nor  make  so  humble  a  reverence  as  is  before  prescribed 
far  homage.  And  there  is  a  great  difference  between  doing 
fealty  and  doing  homage;  for  homage  can  only  be  done  to  the 

I  Coutumt  de  la  Mardte,  art.  ItiO.     See  Du  Cange,  at  the  word  IIo- 

HlfltMfR. 
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seigneur  himself,  whereas  the  seneschal  of  the  seigneur's 
court,  or  his  bailiff,  may  receive  fealty  in  his  name."^ 

The  oath  of  fidelity  once  taken,  the  suzerain  gave  the 
vassal  investiture  of  the  fief,  by  delivering  to  him  a  clod  of 
turf,  or  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  handful  of  earth,  or  some  such 
symbol.  Then  only  was  the  vassal  in  full  possession  of  his 
fief;  then  only  had  he  really  become  the  man  of  his  lord. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  true  character,  the 
hidden  meaning  of  these  acts. 

In  our  modem  societies,  essentially  territorial,  that  is  to 
say  founded  upon  the  fact  of  birth  in  a  determined  territoiy, 
people  do  not  wait  for  the  consent  of  the  individual  to  incor- 
porate him  in  the  society.  He  is  bom  in  a  certain  place,  of 
such  or  such  parents;  society  takes  possession  of  him  from  his 
birth,  in  virtue  of  his  origin  alone,  independently  of  his  wiD, 
considers  him  as  one  of  its  members,  imposes  upon  him  all  its 
charges,  subjects  him  to  all  its  laws;  in  a  word,  it  is  in  the 
principle  of  territorial  societies  for  the  individual  to  belong  to 
them  in  virtue  of  a  material  fact,  without  any  act,  without 
even  any  formality  which  manifests  his  consent. 

Such  was  not,  as  you  have  just  seen,  the  principle  of  feudal 
society:  it  far  rather  rested  on  the  contrary  principle;  it  was 
formed,  or  rather  it  was  reformed,  between  the  suzerain  and 
the  vassal,  at  each  renewal  of  the  generation,  only  by  means 
of  the  formal  consent  of  each  of  them,  and  by  their  reciprocal 
engagement.  The  principle  which  had  presided  over  the  for* 
mation  of  the  ancient  Germanic  tribe,  the  voluntary  choice  of 
the  chief  by  the  companions  and  of  the  companions  by  the 
chief,  continued  in  the  feudal  society,  despite  the  introductioB 
of  the  element  of  landed  property,  and  the  changes  to  which 
it  necessarily  subjected  the  ancient  relations.  The  coDsent 
was  so  essential  to  bind  the  knot  of  the  feudal  associationt 
that  often  the  very  form  of  the  homage  distinctly  expresses  It 
Here  is  the  form  of  the  homage  done  in  1329  to  Philip  de  Yakiai 
by  Edward  II.,  king  of  England,  for  the  duchy  of  Aqoitaine: 

*'  The  king  of  England,  duke  of  Guienne,  will  hold  his 
hands  between  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France;  and  he  who 
shall  speak  for  the  king  of  France  shall  address  these  words  to 
the  king  of  England,  duke  of  Guienne,  and  shall  thus  say: 

\  Da  Cange,  at  the  word  FidelUat, 
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la  become  liege-mtn  of  the  king  of  France,  and  promise 
faith  and  lojaltj;  answer.  Voire'  (vere).  And  the  said 
and  duke,  and  his  successor?,  dukes  of  Guienne,  shall 
'Voire.'  And  then  the  king  of  France  shall  receive 
said  king  of  England  and  duke  as  liege-man  into  faith 
homage  saving  Ms  and  others'  superior  right."* 
might  cite  many  other  texts  in  which  the  consent  of  the 
il  to  the  social  tie  which  was  to  be  formed  between  him 
[lis  suzerain  is  thus  formally  expressed, 
[lus  had  the  generative  principle  of  the  Germanic  band 
)d  into  the  feudal  hierarchy,  the  principle  that  society 
ires  reciprocal  consent  and  engagement;  that  it  is  not  ter- 
ial  nor  hereditary;  that  it  does  not  necessarily  result 
ir  from  origin  or  from  any  material  fact.  Doubtless,  this 
nple  had  already  received  more  than  one  blow,  and  feudal 
lation,  as  regards  homage,  would  suffice  to  prove  this, 
minor,  for  example,  the  infant -in  his  cradle,  was  admitted 
•  homage:  he  could  not  give  his  consent,  he  could  not 
*act  any  formal  engagement:  still,  in  his  quality  of  in- 
or  of  the  fief  of  his  father,  and  in  order  that  the  posses- 
might  not  be  interrupted,  the  suzerain  received  his 
ige.  But  the  oath  of  fidelity  could  not  come  until  his 
rity.  The  homage  was  a  kind  of  provisional  ceremony 
h  continued  between  the  suzerain  and  the  minor  the 
ions  which  had  existed  between  the  suzerain  and  his 
r,  but  which  did  not  fully  establish  community  between 
;  it  was  necessary  that,  at  majority,  the  oath  of  fidelity 
investiture  should  confirm  the  engagements  which  the 
r  had  entered  into  by  doing  homage. 
>w,  homage  done,  the  oath  taken — ^that  is  to  say,  society 
3d  between  the  possessors  of  fiefs — ^what  were  the  conse- 
ces?  What  relations,  what  obligations  were  established 
ig  them? 

le  obligations  which  the  vassal  contracted  towards  his 
ain  were  of  two  kinds:  there  were  moral  obligations 
naterial  obligations,  duties,  and  services. 
i  give  you  an  idea  of  feudal  duties,  I  will  read  three 
ters  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  the  most  complete  and 
ng  monument  of  feudal  society,  of  its  manners  as  of 

*  Du  Conge,  at  the  word  Honiiniunh  !•  iii-  col.  1161. 
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its  laws.     See  in  what  terms  are  laid  down  the  principal 
moral  obligations  of  the  yassal  towards  his  suzerain: 

<<  He  is  bound  not  to  offer  violence  not  cause  it  to  be 
offered  to  his  lord;  not  to  consent  or  suffer,  as  far  as  he  caa  > 
prevent  it,  that  any  one  offer  such;  nor  to  take  or  cause  U 
be  taken,  or  hold  anything  of  his  seigneur,  without  hii 
leave  and  good  will,  or  unless  upon  account  of,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  court  of  his  seigneur,  of  that  seignemie 
where  his  fief  is,  whereto  he  has  done  homage.  No  man 
or  woman  must  give  counsel  against  the  lord,  nor  must  any 
one  wilfully  go  about  to  compass  injury  or  shame  to  his  lor^ 
nor  suffer  any  other  person  to  do  so;  nor  must  he  seektodii- 
honour  the  wife  or  daughter  of  his  seigneur,  nor  permit,  as  hi 
as  he  be  able  to  prevent  it,  any  other  person  to  do  so;  and  he 
shall  loyally  give  counsel  to  his  seigneur  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
whenever  his  counsel  is  asked."^  **  And  the  man  owes  to  lus 
seigneur,  by  the  faith  which  he  has  given  him,  so  much  mora 
than  the  seigneur  to  him,  that  the  man  must  become  hostage 
for  the  seigneur,  in  order  to  relieve  the  seigneur  from  prison^ 
if  the  latter  so  require  him  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  a  certain 
messenger;  and  every  man  who  has  done  homage  to  another 
is  bound  by  his  faith,  if  he  find  his  seigneur  on  foot  and 
defenceless  among  his  enemies,  or  in  a  place  where  he  is  in 
danger  of  death  or  prison,  loyally  to  do  his  utmost  to  extri- 
cate him,  and  save  him  from  that  danger;  and  if  he  cannot 
do  it  otherwise,  he  must  give  him  his  horse  or  his  beasti 
whereon  he  may  escape  if  he  require  it,  and  aid  him  to  monni 
and  thus  save  his  life.  And  whoever  fails  in  the  above  said 
things  to  his  seigneur  breaks  faith  with  his  seigneur,  and  if 
the  seigneur  can  prove  it  in  court,  he  shall  be  dealt  with  as  a 
man  convicted  of  broken  faith;  and  for  him  who  does  these 
things  for  his  lord,  the  seigneur  is  bound  by  his  faith,  loyally, 
at  his  utmost  power,  to  deliver  him  from  prison  if  he  has  be- 
come a  hostage  for  him,  or  if  by  giving  him  his  horse,  whereon 
to  fiee,  as  above  said,  he  has  been  taken  and  made  prisoner* 
The  man  is  held  bound  to  his  seigneur  to  become  a  hostage 
also  for  him  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  is  a  pledge  for 
him  for  such  amount  as  the  fee  which  he  holds  of  him,  and 
in  respect  whereof  he  is  his  man,  is  worth,  and  may  fairly  be 
sold  at.     And  whoever  fails  in  his  duties  to  his  seigneur, 

^  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  205,  p.  140.    £d.  of  La  Thaomassi^re. 
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thereby,   as  I  think,  forfeits  for  his  life  the  fee  hn  holds 

of  hiiu,"  kc,  &c.     *'  If  a  inaii  breukH  faith  with  hh  lord,  or 

the  lord  with  his  man,  and  kills  him,  or  cauatis  him  to  be  killed, 

or  in  any  way  com[>asses  his  death,  or  consents  to  it  or  Hufiers 

it,  without  doing  all  in  his  {Kiwer  to  prevent  it;  or  if  he  takes 

him  prisoner,  or  cau^is  him  to  be  taken,  or  eompasMfS  his 

beinfiC  taken,  or  consents  to  or  suilers  his  bein^  taken  by  his 

enemies,  without,  to  the  utmost  of  his  [>ower,  defending  him 

by  himself  and  others;  or  if  he  kee[>H  him  in  prison,  or  suffers 

him  to  be  kept  there  by  another,  without  doin<^  all  in  his 

power  to  release  him;  or  if  in  an^er  he  strikes  him  or  caus4!S 

him  to  be  struck,  or  consents  or  suifers  him  to  Ix;  struck  by 

others,  and  docs  not  defend  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  i)ower; 

or  if  he  lay  his  hand  or  cause  his  hand  to  Ui  laid  upon  him, 

or.  upon  the  things  ap()ertaining  to  the  seigneurie  of  which  he 

is  man,  or  seeks  to  dispossess  him  in  aity  way;  or  if  he  does 

iDy  treason  towards  him,  or  compasses  or  sutlers  it,  or  con* 

lents  to  its  l)eing  <lone,  or  does  not  do  his  utmost  to  j)revent 

Hm  bein^  done,  or  if  he  dishonours  his  daughter  or  sticks  to 

diflhonour  her  or  the  lord's  sister,  so  long  as  she  is  a  damsel 

in  his  houK4*,  or  suHerri  or  conseiits  that  others  do  so,  if  he  can 

pn^veiit  it,  ht;  is  i'ldm  to  his  fiiith."^ 

Tlnjse,  you  He<*,  arc  not  feudal  H<;rvieeH,  properly  so  called, 
the  Herviees  of  which  we  slmll  iinme^diately  s))euk;  th(*y  arc 
vt'ritabhs  moral  obligationH,  duties  from  man  to  man.  Now, 
UH:n\  to  mind  a  remark  which  1  had  occ^asion  to  make  while 
H(N*akin<;  of  the  capitularies  of  Charl(;nuigne;  it  is  that,  in 
the  lifit  of  nations,  there  in  stsaretily  ever  but  one  I'poeh  when 
We  .sf4:  purely  moral  obligations  thus  written  in  the  laws. 
AVhen  S(N*ieties  are  forming,  in  the  barbarous  and  rude  laws 
wtiirli  belong  to  their  first  infancy,  morality  is  not  found; 
ilutirs  are  not  consith^'ed  as  matters  of  law;  uumx  think  but  of 
pivvfiiting  violence  aiid  assaults  upon  propcjrty.  WlKiu 
MH'ieti«js  hav(j  attained  a  great  dev(4opm{^nt,  morality  is  not 
any  tlu^  more  written  in  th(;ir  eod(>s;  the  legislation  heaves  it 
til  nmnncrs,  to  the  influence  of  opinion,  to  the  freti  wisdom 
tif  uwHA  wills;  it  expressiis  only  civil  obligations  and  tiio 
]mnishments  institutt^d  against  crimes.  J(ut  between  these 
two  irrins  of  civilization,  bt^tween  tiie  infancy  of  soci(\ties  and 
llieir  greatest  development,  tlu^-e  is  an  i'.poc^h  when  the  legis- 

'  AsHiici  tie  Jerusalem^  c.  ^17,  p.  i4.7. 
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lation  takes  possession  of  morality,  digests  it,  publis 
commands  it,  when  the  declaration  of  duties  is  conside 
the  mission  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  mediums 
law.  People  then  consider  it,  and  not  without  reason, 
sarj  legally  to  second  the  development,  legally  to  i 
the  empire  of  moral  principles  and  sentiments;  the^i 
themselves  to  exalt  them,  in  order  that  they  may  st 
against  the  violence  of  passions  and  the  brutality  of  p< 
interests,  and  not  only  do  they  wish  to  celebrate,  U 
moral  principles  and  sentiments,  but  they  feel  the  n 
connecting  them  with  some  definite,  veritable  object;  t 
neral  and  abstract  idea  of  duty  does  not  suffice,  duty  n 
personified;  the  law  points  out  to  it  the  relations  over 
it  should  preside,  the  persons  who  should  be  its  obje 
sentiments  which  it  should  inspire,  the  actions  which  it 
command.  It  not  only  enjoins  such  or  such  a  virtue, 
specifies,  it  regulates  the  applications  of  that  virtue. 

This  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  feudal  legii 
in  the  history  of  modern  civil  society.  Morality  he 
important  place  in  it;  it  enumerates  the  reciprocal  di 
vassals  and  of  suzerains,  the  feelings  which  they  shoul 
towards  each  other,  the  proofs  which  they  are  bound  1 
of  those  feelings.  It  has  foreseen  and  regulates  by  antic 
great  and  difficult  circumstances;  it  proposes  and  re 
60  to  speak,  numerous  cases  of  conscience  in  mati 
fidelity  and  feudal  devotion.  In  a  word,  at  the  head 
obligations  which  result  from  this  relation,  it  places  the 
obligations  of  the  vassal  man  towards  the  suzerain  ma 
is  to  say,  duties.  Next  come  the  material  obligations 
vassal  proprietor  towards  the  suzerain  proprietor,  th) 
say,  services. 

,  I  pass  from  duties  to  services. 
'  The  first  of  all,  the  most  known,  the  most  genen 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  veiy  source  and  I 
feudal  relationship,  is  the  military  service.  That,  doi 
was  the  principal  obligation  attached  to  the  possession 
fief.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  natu 
duration,  the  forms  of  this  obligation.  No  general  prop< 
I  think,  can  be  affirmed  upon  this  subject.  The  feudf 
tary  service  was  there  for  sixty  days,  here  for  fort^ 
where  for  twenty;  the  vassal,  upon  the  requisition  of  h" 
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und  to  follow  him  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  such 
i  a  number  of  men,  sometimes  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory,  sometimes  everywhere,  sometimes  only  for 
s,  sometimes  for  attack  as  well  as  defence.  The  con- 
of  the  duration  of  the  military  service  varied  according 
extent  of  the  fief:  a  fief  of  such  an  extent  involved  a 
5te  service;  a  fief  only  half  as  large,  imposed  but  half 
•vice.  In  a  word,  the  variety  of  conditions  and  forms  of 
ion  was  enormous. 

ie  Boulainvilliers,  in  his  Lettres  sur  les  Anciens  Par^ 
s  de  France,^  has  attempted  to  carry  the  legal  rules  of 
y  service  as  far  back  as  an  ordonnance  of  Charles  le 
given  at  Worms  about  the  year  880,  the  provisions  of 
he  states  and  discusses  at  length.     This  ordonnance,  it 
,  exists,  and  it  determines  with  great  detail  the  service 
Ich  vassals  were  bound  towards   their   suzerain,   the 
lent  in  which  they  were  to  come,  the  number  of  men 
ley  were  to  bring  with  them,  the  time  that  they  were 
J  to  the  expedition,  the  provisions  which  they  were  to 
&c.     But  it  does  not  belong  to  Charles  le  Gros,  nor  to 
Qth  century,  as  M.  de  Boulainvilliers  has  somewhat 
affirmed;  it  is  probably  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  (1024 
)),  and  certainly  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century,  that 
ly,  to  an  epoch  when  feudalism  had  attained  its  full 
jment.     At  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  we  can 
dth  nothing  so  complete  and  regular. 
all  observe,  on  this  occasion,  that  a  great  number  of 
,    and  those  most  erudite,  especially  in  the  two  last 
es,  have  often  fallen  into  the  error  of  taking  historical 
;nts  and  testimonies  at  hazard,  without  criticism,  with- 
imining  their  authority,  without  properly  establishing 
ate  and  value.     This,  for  example,  is  the  radical  defect 
sprit  des  Lois.     In  support  of  his  views,  his  sketches, 
jestive,  so  ingenious,  and  often  so  just,  Montesquieu 
;  mere  chance  facts  and  texts  borrowed  from  the  most 
t  sources.     We  may  see  that  he  read  a  great  number 
els,  histories,  writings  of  all  kinds;  that  he  everywhere 
)tes,  and  that  these  have  been  to  him  almost  equally 
hat  he  employed  them  all  with  nearly  the  same  con- 

»  T.  i.  108—118,  12mo.,  1753. 
III.  M 
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fidence.  Thence  arise  two  nnfortanate  results:  facts, 
he  ought  not  to  have  admitted,  have  suggested  to  him 
false  ideas;  sound  and  true  ideas  have  been  based  b 
upon  false  or  very  uncertain  facts,  which,  their  falsity 
tained,  have  involved  his  ideas  in  discredit.  The  sc 
lous  examination  of  the  authenticity  of  documents  and 
monies  is  the  first  duty  of  the  historical  critic;  on  th 
pends  all  the  value  of  results. 

The  second  service  due  by  the  vassal  to  his  suzeraii 
which  is  expressed,  according  to  Briissel,  by  the  word^ 
fiance^  was  the  obligation  to  serve  the  suzerain  in  his 
in  his  pleas,  whenever  he  convoked  his  vassals,  whet! 
ask  for  their  counsels,  or  for  them  to  take  part  in  the 
ment  of  the  disputes  brought  before  him. 

The  third  service,  justitia,  was  the  obligation  to  ac 
ledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  suzerain.  There  is  some 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  fiduda  BndjustUi 
as  to  the  distinction  which  Brussel  establishes  between 
But  the  question  is  imimportant.  With  regard  to  the 
and  the  forms  of  these  two  feudal  obligations,  I  shall 
to  them  at  a  later  period. 

There  was  a  fourth  somewhat  more  uncertain,  not 
principle,  but  in  its  extent,  I  mean  feudal  aids,  auxilia. 
were  certain  subsidies,  certain  pecuniary  assistance 
in  particular  cases,  the  vassals  owed  to  the  lord.  The 
a  distinction,  legal  aids  or  assistance  agreed  upon  befor 
imposed  by  the  mere  possession  of  the  fief,  and  courte 
willing  aids,  which  the  lord  could  not  obtain  but  wi 
consent  of  the  vassals.  Legal  aids  were  three  in  number 
vassals  owed  them  to  the  suzerain:  first,  when  he  was  in  ] 
and  it  became  necessary  to  pay  his  ransom;  secondly,  wj 
armed  his  eldest  son  knight;  thirdly,  when  he  married  his 
daughter.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  common  jurisprudence  < 

Sometimes,  and  during  particular  periods,  extraor 
aids  were  considered  as  obligatory:  for  example,  in  tl 
of  the  crusades,  the  obligation  was  introduced  of  giv: 
aid  to  the  lord  whenever  he  desired  to  go  to  the  Holy 
We  might  find  other  cases  of  legal  aids  thus  mom< 
accredited;  but  the  three  aids  wUch  I  first  mention 
those  which  are  found  well  nigh  everywhere,  and  in  c( 
operation. 
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Such  were  the  duties  and  general  services  imposed  on  the 
ssal  towards  his  suzerain  ;  such  were  the  legal  obligations 
ached  almost  everywhere  to  that  quality.  Custom,  more- 
er,  introduced,  in  favour  of  the  suzerain,  some  prerogatives 
uch  cannot  be  considered  as  primitive  and  inherent  in  the 
ndal  relation,  but  which  in  the  end  became  incorporated 
Lth  it;  the  following  are  the  principal  of  these: 

1.  The  suzerain  had  what  was  c^ed  the  right  of  relief; 
lat  is  to  say,  that  at  the  death  of  a  vassal,  his  heir  had  to  pay 
le  suzerain  a  certain  sum  called  relief  (relevium,  relevamen- 
ton),  as  if  the  fief  had  fallen  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  pos- 
esaor,  and  it  was  necessary  to  raise  it  again  in  order  to  resume 
t8  possession.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the 
iractiee  of  relief  established  in  France,  although  with  great 
iwations.  In  general,  relief  was  not  due  in  lie  case  of  in- 
leritance  in  the  direct  line.  Indeed,  according  to  some  cus- 
oms,  in  Anjou  and  Maine  for  example,  relief  took  place  in 
iie  coUatertd  line  only  beyond  the  quality  of  brother.  The 
miount  of  relief  also  greatly  varied,  and  was  the  subject  of 
ontinual  dispute  and  discussion  between  the  suzerain  and 
be  vassals.  No  fixed  and  general  rule  was  established  on  the 
abject.  As  the  inheritance  of  fiefs  had  long  been  unsteady, 
bputed,  and  as  at  each  change  of  possessor  it  was  necessary  to 
btain  the  confirmation  of  the  suzerain,  the  right  of  relief  was 
ery  naturally  developed  in  feudal  society;  but  it  had  not 
dlen,  like  the  great  feudal  services,  under  the  empire  of  pre- 
ise  and  universal  principles. 

2.  A  second  right  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  introduction 
f  which  was  also  very  natural,  is  that  which  the  lord  gene- 
illy  had,  when  his  vassal  sold  his  fief  to  another,  of  exacting 
certain  siun  from  the  new  possessor.  The  feudal  relation 
eing  in  its  origin  purely  personal,  no  one  could,  as  may 
isily  be  conceived,  impose  upon  the  suzerain  another  vassal 
tian  him  whom  he  had  adopted,  with  whom  he  had  treated. 
Lccordingly,  in  the  earliest  ages,  the  vassal  was  not  allowed 
D  sell  his  fief  without  the  consent  of  his  lord.  Still,  as  this 
tagnation,  this  immobility  of  fiefs,  was  very  inconvenient, 
Ten  impracticable  in  civil  life,  the  permission  to  sell  fiefs 
ras  soon  introduced  under  one  form  or  another,  and  on  more 
>r  less  favourable  conditions;  but  in  being  introduced  it  gave 

M  2 
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rise,  for  the  profit  of  the  suzerain,  to  a  right,  either  for  r 
demption  or  indemnity,  at  each  change. 

Accordingly,  from  the  tenth  century,  the  suzerain  might ; 
France  either  resume  the  fief,  by  paying  its  value  to  the  po 
sessor,  or  exact  a  certain  sum  from  the  purchaser,  general 
equal  to  a  year's  rent.  This  right,  known  under  the  names 
placitum,  rachatum,  reaccapitum,  &c.,  was  subject  to  mai 
variations,  and  was  manifested  under  numerous  forms,  t 
study  of  which  has  no  political  importance. 

3.  Forfeiture  (forisjfacturOf  putting-out,  forfeiture,)  "w 
likewise  a  right  and  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  suzera 
When  the  vassal  failed  in  any  of  his  principal  feudal  duti 
he  incurred  forfeiture,  that  is  to  say,  he  lost  his  ^ef,  either  1 
a  limited  time,  or  for  life,  or  even  for  ever.  The  avidity 
the  suzerain  laboured  incessantly  to  multiply  the  cases  of  f 
feiture,  and  to  get  it  pronounced  contraiy  to  all  justice;  bul 
was  not  the  less  a  legal  penalty,  the  chief  legal  penalty  of  l 
feudal  code,  and  a  principle  universally  admitted  in  feudalis 

4.  The  right  of  wardship,  or  of  garde^nobU,  must  a 
be  included  among  the  prerogatives  of  the  suzerain.  Duri 
the  minority  of  his  vassal,  he  took  the  guardianship,  the  \ 
ministration  of  the  fief,  and  enjoyed  the  revenue.  This  ri| 
has  never  been  generdly  admitted  into  French  feudalism; 
existed  in  Normandy  and  in  some  other  provinces. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  case  of  the  minority  of  the  possessor 
fief,  the  administration  of  his  fief  was  remitted  to  the  near 
heir,  and  the  care  of  his  person  to  that  of  the  relation  w 
could  not  inherit  from  him.  This  last  custom  was  doubtl 
much  more  favourable  to  the  minor.  Still  the  guardians! 
of  the  suzerain  was  more  frequent  in  France  than  Mr.  Halli 
appears  to  suppose  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  in  . 
Middle  Ages,^ 

5.  The  suzerain  had  also  the  right  of  marriage  (marl 
gium\  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  offering  a  husband  to  t 
heiress  of  a  fief,  and  of  obliging  her  to  diioose  among  thi 
whom  he  offered  her.  The  obligation  of  military  service, 
obligation  of  which  a  woman  coidd  not  acquit  herself,  was 
source  of  this  right.  The  following  are  the  terms  in  wh 
the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  consecrate  it : 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  100.    London,  1819. 
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"  When  the  seignenr  desires  to  summon,  as  he  is  entitled  to 

da,  a  woman  who  holds  an  estate  of  him  which  owes  him 

tedj  service,  to  take  a  hnsband,  he  must  present  to  her  three 

I  Ben  of  suitable  condition,  in  this  way;  he  must  send  three  of 

las  men,  one  to  represent  himself,  and  two  to  represent  his 

I  eimrt,  and  the  one  who  represents  him,  must  say  to  Iier:  '  Ma- 

I  Jam,  on  the  part  of  my  lord  so  and  so,  I  otfer  to  your  choi(*e 

three  men,'  naming  them — '  and  call  upon  you,  on  the  part 

of  my  lord,   by  such  a  day,'  naming  the  day,  *  to  have  taken 

one  of  these  three  fqr  your  husband,'  and  this  he  saith  three 


The  woman  could  only  escape  accepting  one  of  the  husbands 
offered  her,  by  paying  to  the  suzerain  a  sum  equal  to  that  which 
they  had  oiSered  him  to  have  her  as  a  wife;  for  he  who  de- 
sired the  hand  of  the  inheritor  of  a  fief,  thus  bought  it  of  the 
fozerain. 

Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  this  right  has  never  been  in  use  in 
France  ;*  this  is  an  error.  The  right  of  marriage  was  so 
prevalent  in  French  feudalism,  that  in  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, for  example,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century,  not  only 
did  the  duke  of  Burgundy  thus  marry  the  minor  daughters 
of  his  Tassals,  but  he  extended  his  power  even  to  the  daugh- 
ters and  widows  of  merchants,  coloni,  or  rich  citizens.^ 

These  were  the  principal  prerogatives  introduced  by  cus- 
tom, for  the  benefit  of  the  suzerains.  Violence  and  usurpa- 
tion had  often  contributed  to  their  origin,  and  were  mixed  still 
oftener  with  their  exercise.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  they  were 
tolerably  conformable  with  the  nature  of  the  feudal  relation, 
with  its  fundamental  principles;  accordingly  they  were  gene- 
rally accepted.  I  might  follow  these  up  by  the  enumeration  of 
many  other  rights  which  the  suzerains  often  claimed  and  pos- 
sessed over  their  vassals;  but  they  would  contribute  nothing 
to  the  just  idea  of  their  relations,  and  those  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken  are  the  only  really  general  and  important  on(»s. 

When  once  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  these  various  obli- 
gations towards  his  lord,  the  vassal  owed  him  nothing  more, 
and  enjoyed  an  entire  independence  in  his  fief;   there  he 

'  Asftisat  dc  Jeniattlvm,  c.  t>4'^. 
»  State  of  Europe  in  tin;  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
'  Memoires  de  JtvcqJieH   Dudercq,  1.  iii.  c.  tl,  in  the  Collection  des  Me- 
moires  relaiifs  a  VHistoirc  de  France j  1.  ix.  p.  417. 
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ftlmie  ^Ave  ]flw»  to  ilic  liihflbltiitii«i  mlfninlMtcred  Justice  to 
ttmmf  itnf  1096(1  tnxeii^  hc»f  uml  hitnfwlf  wm  suljeci  to  imM 
but  (ff  )ii»  own  free  will.  Evcrjrthliitt  lends  me  to  suiipM 
tlmt^  iti  origin  nml  |irinolplei  the  rijtlit  of  oolulng  moMf 
hoUmftwi  to  the  pr>MK<sMir  of  the  lief  im  well  tm  to  his  suxenrilb' 
It  Is  true»  Ihis  ritfht  was  doubtless  oiil^  exerelsml  )jr  tlM 
[Hissessors  of  ronsnli^rable  flefs^  And  It  was  not  bmg  beliire  it 
was  vefiiod  In  them  alcmei  but  In  irrlndple^  and,  saving  tlH 
feudal  duties,  the  e<juallfy  of  rights  between  the  vassal  till 
the  suxeralUf  In  the  interior  of  domains,  apprears  to  mo  com* 
plete. 

And  not  only  was  the  independence  of  tlie  tassal  who 
hail  fulfilled  his  feudal  duties  complete,  but  he  also  ha<l  right! 
over  his  suzerain,  and  the  reclprcKjlty  between  them  was  reiL 
The  lord  was  bound  not  onlv  to  do  no  wrong  to  his  vassal 
but  to  protect,  t<i  maintain  1dm,  towards  and  against  all  ill 
|K;ssesslon  of  his  lief,  and  all  Its  rights.  We  read  In  tbd 
CwUume  (h  UmuvainUii 

"  We  say,  and  it  Is  according  to  our  custom,  that  as  th« 
man  owes  faith  and  loyalty  to  his  seigneur  by  reason  of  hb 
homage,  the  seigneur  owes  the  same  to  his  man.  Yet  In  thus 
saying  that  the  seigneur  owes  as  much  faith  and  lovalty  to 
his  man  as  the  man  t4i  his  seigneur.  It  Is  not  to  be  uncierstood 
that  the  man  Is  n(H  bound  to  much  obcdlf^ncn  and  many 
services  which  the  solgnnur  does  not  owe  to  his  men,  fw  th« 
man  Is  botmd  to  att^md  the  summons  of  his  Mdgneur,  and 
t<i  execute  his  judgments,  and  Xo  olmy  his  reammable  coid' 
mands,  and  serve  him  as  t  have  tiefore  said.  And  in  tU 
these  things  the  seigneur  Is  not  bound  U)  his  man.  But  th« 
faith  and  Lvalty  of  the  seigneur  to  his  man  should  extend  to 
thisi  thai  tho  M^lgneur  take  care  that  iu^  one  do  bis  m«n 
wrong,  and  that  Im^  treat  him  dfdK^nairly  and  iustly,  and  thst 
he  so  guard  and  defend  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  that 
no  onfi  do  him  Injury.  And  In  this  manner  the  seignear 
mny  keep  faith  towards  his  man,  and  the  man  towards  his 
Sfiit/Ufiur/'  * 

We  arn  now  ac^pmintcd  with  the  relntlons  between  vassals 
and  ilM'ir  su/rraini  I  have  just  plrt<'«'d  bpfcFre  yon  th«  svstcm 
of  their  reciprocal  rights  and  duties.     This,  however,  is  but 

>  neftiitriAfioir,  o.  01,  \h  i\\\. 
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portion  of  the  feudal  society.  To  understand  it  in  its 
it  remains  for  us  to  examine — 1.  What  relations  the 
of  one  sovereign  had  among  themselves.  2.  What 
tees  presided  over  the  relations  both  of  the  vassals 
themselves,  and  between  the  suzerain  and  the  vassals; 
to  say,  how,  in  fact,  their  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
jcured.     This  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next  lecture. 
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TENTH  LECTURE. 


Continuation  of  the  view  of  the  organization  of  the  feudal  society-* Bd^ 
tions  which  the  vassals  of  the  same  suzerain  had  among  themselves-- > 
Political  guarantees  of  the  feudal  society — ^In  what  political  guarantees 
generally  consist — Disputes  among  vassals— Disputes  between  a  vassal 
aud  liis  suzerain — Feudal  courts,  and  judgment  by  peers — Means  of 
securing  the  execution  of  judgments — Inefficiency  of  feudal  guarantees 
— Necessity  under  which  each  possessor  of  a  fief  was  placed  of  protect- 
ing and  doing  justice  to  himself — True  cause  of  the  extension  and  long 
duration  of  the  judicial  combat  and  of  private  wars. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  possessors 
of  fiefs  among  themselves,  I  have  extricated  those  relati<mt 
from  every  foreign  element,  from  every  complex  fact;  I  have 
presented  them  under  their  most  simple  form;  I  have  reduoed 
feudal  society  to  a  suzerain  surrounded  by  a  certain  number 
of  vassals,  possessors  of  fiefs,  of  the  same  nature,  of  the  same 
rank.  I  have  shown  what  relations  were  formed  between  the 
chief  and  the  members  of  this  little  society,  what  principles 
presided  over  their  formation,  what  obligations  resulted  from 
them.  We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  clear  and  complete  view 
of  the  system  of  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  Uie  vassals 
and  of  the  suzerain.  Let  us  in  the  present  lecture  first 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  relations  which  the  vassals  of  one 
suzerain  had  between  themselves.  This  is  evidently  the 
second  element  of  that  limited  and  simple  association  to  which 
we  have  confined  ourselves. 

The  vassals  of  one  suzerain  established  around  him,  upcm 
the  same  territory,  invested  with  fiefs  of  the  same  rank,  were 
designated  in  the  middle  ages  by  a  word  which  has  remained 
in  the  language  of  modern  times — by  the  word  pares,  peers, 
I  know  no  other  word  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
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7  intended  to  express  their  relation.  All  those  terms 
in  ancient  languages  and  our  own,  marked  the  union, 
lations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  the 
co-citizens,  co-patriots,  &c.,  are  unknown  in  the 
language;  the  only  word  which  resembles  them,  the 
7-vassalli,  co-vassals,  is  a  scientific  expression  invented 
sterior  epoch,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  learning, 
ich  is  not  found  in  the  original  monuments  of  feudal 
I  repeat,  I  have  seen  there,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
1  whose  object  is  to  express  the  association  of  vassals 
themselves,  independently  of  all  contact  with  the 
a,  their  direct  and  personal  relations.  The  word  pares 
)nly  one  which  designates  them  in  common,  and  by 
le  qualification. 

is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  gives  reason  to 
1  that  the  vassals  of  one  suzerain  possessed  very  few 
s  among  themselves,  and  scarcely  formed  a  society.  If 
d  been  frequently  and  directly  in  contact,  if  close  ties 
ted  them,  surely  there  would  have  been  terms  to  express 
t,  for  words  have  never  been  wanting  to  facts;  where- 
)rds  are  wanting,  it  is  most  probable  that  there  are  no 

in  truth,  the  characteristic  of  feudal  society,  that  the 
s  between  vassals  of  the  same  suzerain,  in  this  respect 
,  were  indirect,  rare,  and  unimportant.  In  our  present 
s,  as  in  the  municipal  societies  of  the  ancients,  the 
.  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  territory,  are  united  by 
and  direct  and  personal  relations;  the  public  power 
the  only  centre  around  which  they  group;  they  have 
I  to  be  called  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  rallied  round 
on  superior,  in  order  to  learn  that  they  have  a  common 
n  and  destiny,  that  they  are  members  of  the  same  society; 
ow  it,  and  feel  it  every  day,  upon  a  hundred  occasions,  a 
i  matters  which  bring  them  together,  and  oblige  them 
to  live  together.  Nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  feudal 
Look  at  it  closely;  the  vassals  of  the  same  suzerain 
isiness  with  him,  rights  and  duties  towards  liim;  they 
nong  themselves  neither  business,  rights,  nor  duties; 
and  themselves  together  around  the  suzerain,  when  he 
id  them  in  order  to  make  war  or  administer  justice, 
dulge  in  some  festival.     But  beyond  these  meetings, 
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unless  they  were  united  to  one  another  by  title  of  suzei 
and  vassal,  they  had  no  obligatory  habitual  relations  an 
themselves;  they  owed  one  another  nothing,  they  did  notl 
in  common:  it  was  only  by  the  medium  of  their  suzerain 
they  met  and  formed  a  society. 

This  fact,  too  little  remarked,  is  one  of  those  which 
paint  and  explain  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  feudal  soc 
There  were  habitual  relations,  necessary  ties;  that  is  to 
there  was  real  society,  between  the  superior  and  the  infei 
Equals  lived  isolated,  strangers  to  one  another.  The  f<E 
tie,  the  relation  between  the  suzerain  and  the  vassal,  wf 
to  speak,  the  only  principle  of  association,  the  only  occ 
of  junction. 

Where  this  failed,  nothing  replaced  it;  there  was  no  80< 
no  legal  or  compulsory  society;   men  were  in  entire 
pendence. 

Yet,  despite  their  legal  isolation,  from  the  mere  cir 
stance  that  they  inhabited  the  same  territory,  that  they 
the  neighbours  of  each  other,  that  they  met  either  in  wj 
at  the  court  of  the  suzerain,  the  vassals  of  the  same  suz 
had  accidental,  irregular  relations;  they  committed  dep 
tions,  acts  of  violence  upon  one  another;  disputes 
between  them.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
rantees  of  order  and  justice  should  preside  over  tlie^e 
tions:  they  were  also  necessary  for  the  relations  betwee 
suzerain  and  his  vassals. 

What  were  these  guarantees?  We  know  the  syste 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  suzerain  and  the  vassals;  we 
that  among  the  vassals,  despite  the  absence  of  positive 
of  direct  rights  and  duties,  occasions  occurred  when  a 
gnised  power  necessarily  intervened  to  maintain  or  re-esti 
order  and  justice.  How  were  the  rights  and  duties  o 
suzerain  and  the  vassals  protected?  How  were  the  dis 
which  arose  between  the  vassals  of  the  same  suzerain  t 
nated?  What,  in  a  word,  was  the  system  of  guarantc 
feudal  society? 

Allow  me,  before  stating  the  facts,  to  establish  with 
precision  the  question  itself  with  which  they  are 
nected. 

Every  guarantee  consists  of  two  elements:  1,  a  mea 
recognising  the  right;  2,  a  means  of  making  it  effeci 
observed. 
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object  of  every  guarantee,  in  fact,  is  to  protect  a 
^iien,  therefore,  recourse  is  had  to  a  social  guarantee, 
i  question  which  presents  itself  is,  what  is  the  right? 
first  condition,  the  first  element  of  the  guarantee,  is 
of  recognising  the  right,  that  is,  a  means  of  judging 
1  the  rights  in  dispute. 

second  condition,  the  second  element  of  the  social 
ee,  is  a  force  which  shall  cause  the  known  right  to  be 
1;  that  is,  a  force  which  causes  the  judgment  to  be 
1.  Every  system  of  social  guarantees  evidently 
n  these  two  terms:  1,  a  means  of  constituting  right; 
ms  of  insuring  its  maintenance. 
.  were  each  of  these  means  in  the  feudal  society?  In 
1  its  guarantees  consist,  whether  the  matter  in  hand 
tscertain  right,  or  to  protect  recognised  right? 
examination  of  the  question  of  right,  when  there  is  a 
between  individuals,  may  bo  conducted  according  to 
systems.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that  there  is  in  the 
I  class  of  men  especially  devoted  to  this  duty,  charged 
•  j)rofc88ion,  and  on  every  occasion,  to  inquire  into 
ide  tlie  dispute  brought  before  them;  that  is  to  say,  a 
judges.  It  may  also  be,  that  no  class  of  the  kind 
that,  according  to  such  or  such  a  form,  such  or  such  a 
e,  the  members  of  the  society  themselves  judge  their 
\y  themselves  pronounce  concerning  the  conflict  of 
^hta;  that  is,  that  there  are  no  official  judges,  that  the 
themselves  are  judges. 

by  one  or  other  of  these  two  ways,  that  the  first  aim 
K)liti('al  guarantee  may  bo  attained:  that  people  may 
n  whiTC  the  right  resides. 

e  primitive  feudal  society,  still  pure  from  the  mixture 
u<'nce  of  foreign  elements,  the  first  system  was  un- 
tlicre  was  no  special  class  invested  with  the  right  of 
;  th<3  members  of  the  society  themselves,  that  is,  the 
•rs  of  liefs,  were  called  upon  to  examine  into  and 
ice  between  the  rights  in  dispute.  At  a  later  period, 
uses  of  whicli  I  shall  speak,  a  class  of  judges  was 
in  the  heart  of  feudalism,  men  especially  devoted  to 
ly  and  declaration  of  private  rights;  but  originally 
of  tlio  kind  existed;  the  citizens  judged  themselves, 
lis  system,  whero  there  is  no  special  class  charged 
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with  judging,  great  differences  may  still  be  met  with.  Tl 
members  of  the  society  may  administer  justice  one  to  anothc 
in  two  different  ways,  and  with  very  different  consequeno 
It  may  be  that,  when  there  is  a  dispute  between  two  m 
they  address  themselves  to  their  equals,  and  that  their  eqw 
having  otherwise  no  authority  or  right  over  them,  asseml 
examine,  and  pronounce  upon  the  rights  in  dispute, 
may  also  be  that,  instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  th 
equals,  the  contending  parties  address  themselves  to  tl 
superior,  to  a  common  superior,  who  is  not  specially  devc 
to  the  function  of  judge,  who  is  placed  in  a  situation 
leads  a  life  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  aj 
ciation,  but  who,  in  consideration  of  the  superiority  of 
social  condition,  is  called  upon  to  pronoimce  concerning  tl 
disputes.  Justice,  in  a  word,  even  administered  by  the  soc 
itself,  was  administered  either  between  equals,  or  by 
superior  to  the  inferior. 

In  general,  in  the  earliest  age  of  societies,  these 
systems,  these  two  manners  of  arriving  at  the  recognitioi 
right,  were  combined  together.  It  so  happened  in  fei 
society.  Let  us  see  how  it  proceeded  when  it  had  to  \ 
nounce,  in  matters  of  right,  between  two  vassals  of  the  s; 
suzerain. 

The  plaintiff  addressed  himself  to  the  suzerain;  it  was  f 
the  superior  that  justice  was  demanded  for  the  inferior, 
the  suzerain  had  no  right  to  judge  alone;  he  was  bound  to  ( 
voke  his  vassals,  the  peers  of  the  accused;  and  these,  me 
his  court,  pronounced  upon  the  question.  The  suzerain  ] 
claimed  their  judgment. 

The  judgment  by  peers  is  essential  to  feudal  society.     ' 
following  texts,  borrowed  from  the   eleventh,  twelfth, 
thirteenth  centuries,  will  show  you  this  principle  always 
cognised  and  in  vigour  at  those  various  epochs. 

In  the  eleventh  century  (between  1004  and  1037),  Eu 
count  of  Chartres,  wrote  to  king  Robert: 

"  Lord,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  thee,  if  thou 
deign  to  listen.     Count  Richard  (of  Normandy)  thy  faitl 
cited  me  to  come  to  receive  judgment,  or  to  agree  on 
subject  of  the  plaints  which  thou  hast  raised  against  me. 
myself,  I  placed  my  whole  cause  in  his  hand.     Then,  ^ 
thy  consent,  he  assigned  me  a  pleading  where  all  was  tc 
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temuDated.  But  on  the  daj  approaching,  he  told  me  not  to 
trouble  myself  to  come  to  the  pleading,  seeing  that  thou 
didst  not  choose  to  admit  any  other  judgment  or  arran«renient 
except  to  hare  it  signified  to  me,  that  I  was  not  worthy  to 
hold  any  benefice  of  thee,  and  he  added:  '  that  it  did  futt  be- 
hmg  to  Aim  to  recognhe  any  such  difference  tcithout  the  as- 
sembly of  his  peers/  Ac."  * 

In  tbe  twelfth  century,  in  1 109,  Robert,  count  of  Flanders, 
concluded  with  the  king  of  England,  Henry  I.,  from  whom 
he  held  fiefs,  a  conrention,  in  which  we  read: 

''  The  said  count  shall  go  and  assist  king  Henry  according 

to  his  faith ,  and  he  shall  not  cease  to  go,  until  such 

time  as  the  king  of  France  sliall  pass  judgment,  that  count 
Eobert  need  not  assist  his  friend  the  king  of  England,  of 
whom  he  holds  the  fief,  and  this  by  the  jyeers  of  the  said 
county  tcho  in  right  must  judge  him"  '^ 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  1220,  Thibaut,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, swore  the  following  oath  to  Philip  Augustus: 

^'  ly  Thibaut,  make  known  to  ail,  that  I  have  sworn  upon 
the  holy  altar,  to  my  most  dear  lord  Philip,  illustrious  king 
of  the  French,  that  I  will  serve  liim  well  and  faithfully  as 
my  liege  lord,  against  all  men  and  women  who  may  live  and 
die,  and  that  I  will  not  fail  in  my  good  and  faithful  service, 
so  long  as  he  shall  do  me  right  in  his  court,  by  the  judgment 
of  those  who  may  and  ought  to  judge  me ;  and  it*  ever 
(which  Grod  forbid)  I  fail  in  my  good  and  faithful  service 
towards  my  lord  king,  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to  do  me 
right  in  his  court,  by  the  judgment  of  those  who  can  and 
ought  to  judge- me,  the  lord  king  may,  without  doing  ill,  seize 
all  that  I  hold  of  him,  and  retain  it  in  his  own  hands,  UTitil 
it  be  amended  by  the  judgment  of  his  court  and  of  those  who 
can  and  ought  to  judge  me"  ^ 

In  1224. — "  When  John  de  Nesle  cited  Jane,  countess  of 
Flanders,  to  the  court  of  the  king  (Philip  Augustus)  on  the 
ground  that  she  hsA  failed  in  right  towards  him,  she,  denying 
it,  said,  *  that  John  de  Nesle  had  peers  in  Flanders  by  whom 
he  ought  to  be  judged  in  the  court  of  the  countess,  and  that 
she  was  ready  to  do  him  right  in  her  court  by  the  said 


»  Brassel,  Usage  dei  fiefs,  t.  i.  p.  334.  «  Bymer,  i.  p.  2. 

»  Brassel,  Usage  des  fiefs,  t.  i.  p.  349.  *  Ibid.  t.  \.  isj.'afiV. 
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I  might  multiply  these  at  my  wiD.     The  principle  was  »    J 
powerful,  so  well  established,  that,  even  when  the  feudd    J 
judicial  system  had  received  a  profound  shock,  when,  under  ? 
the  name  of  baillies,  there  was  a  class  of  men  specially  charged 
with  the  function  of  judging,  the  necessity  for  judgment  bf 
peers  was  long  continued,   side  by  side  with  the  new  in* 
stitution,  and  even  in  its  very  heart.     The  following  passage 
from  the  Coutume  de  Beauvaisis,  by  Beaumanoir,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  the  subject: 

"  There  are  some  places  where  the  baillies  give  judgment% 
and  other  places  where  the  men,  who  are  men  of  the  fief  to 
the  seigneur,  give  them.  Now  we  say  thus;  that  in  the 
places  where  the  baillies  give  judgments,  when  the  baillie  has 
heard  the  cause,  and  it  is  waiting  for  judgment,  he  should  caD 
to  his  council  the  wisest  men  thereabout,  and  give  judgment 
according  to  their  counsel.  For  if  an  appeal  be  made  from 
the  judgment,  and  the  judgment  is  found  to  be  bad,  the  baillie 
is  excused  from  blame,  when  it  is  known  that  he  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  wise  folk.  And  in  the  places  where 
cases  are  judged  by  the  men,  the  baillie  is  bound,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  men,  to  take  the  words  of  those  who  plead,  and 
must  ask  the  parties  whether  they  are  willing  to  have  sen* 
tence  according  to  the  reasons  they  have  given,  and  if  they 
say,  *  Yes,  sir;'  the  baillie  must  call  upon  the  men  to  pais 
judgment."  ^ 

You  here  see  the  two  systems  co-existent,  and  even  con- 
founded. 

Such  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  feudal  judicial 
organization,  when  the  dispute  arose  between  the  vassals  of 
the  same  suzerain.  What  happened  when  it  took  place 
between  the  suzerain  and  his  vassal? 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction:  the  otvject  of 
the  dispute  was  either  some  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
vassal  towards  his  suzerain,  or  of  the  suzerain  towards  the 
vassal,  by  reason  of  their  feudal  relation  and  of  the  fief  to 
which  it  gave  rise;  it  was  then  to  be  judged  in  the  comt  of 
the  suzerain,  by  the  peers  of  his  vassal,  like  a  dispute  between 
vassals.  Or  else  the  dispute  in  no  way  ran  upon  the  snbjeet 
of  the  fief,  or  the  feudal  relation,'  but  concerned  some  hict 

>  Beaumanoir,  t.  i.  p.  11. 
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a  to  this  relation,  for  example,  some  crime  of  the 
in,  or  a  violence  done  by  him  to  some  right,  to  some 
ij  of  the  vassal,  other  than  his  fief;  and  then  the 
ij  was  not  judged  in  the  court  of  the  suzerain,  but  in 
'  the  superior  suzerain. 

distinction  is  clearly  established  in  the  monuments  of 
le.  Witness  the  following  from  Pierre  de  Fontaine: 
mcerning  an  injury  which  the  seigneur  should  do  to  his 
in,  either  to  his  person,  or  to  property  of  his  which 
Qo  part  of  the  fief  he  holds  of  him,  prosecution  is  not  to 
ducted  in  his  own  court,  but  an  appeal  must  be  made 
seigneur  of  whom  the  offending  seigneur  holds,  for  the 
as  no  power  of  having  judgment  in  the  court  of  his 
ir,  nor  remedy  for  his  misdeeds  there,  unless  in  refe- 
X)  matters  appertaining  to  the  fief  of  which  he  is  seig- 
i 

following  text  from  Beaumanoir  is  not  more  precise, 
enters  more  into  detail : 

11  things  which  are  brought  before  the  baillie,  cannot  be 
I  to  judgment  there.  For  when  the  case  is  one  touch- 
3  heritage  of  his  seigneur,  or  its  villanage,  and  the  case 
he  men  who  would  aid  each  other  in  such  matter  against 
eigneur,  the  baillie  must  not  put  it  to  judgment,  for 
tiould  never  judge  their  seigneur,  but  they  should  judge 
lother,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  common  people,  and  if  he 
as  complaint  against  the  seigneur  requires  that  right  be 
the  baillie,  by  the  counsel  of  his  seigneur,  must  do  it  him, 
ling  as  he  shall  think  reason  is;  and  if  he  complains  of 
he  baillie  has  done,  he  must  carry  his  plaint  to  the  count, 
iiperior  suzerain,)  and  those  of  his  council,  and  by  these 
he  baillie  has  done  wrong  shall  be  amended;  and  this 
d  we  pursue  in  all  cases  which  may  touch  the  advantage 
(fit  of  all  the  men  against  their  seigneur;  but  there  are 
loses  in  which  the  seigneurs  have  special  plaint  against 
ular  men,  or  individual  men  against  their  seigneur,  as 
seigneur  claims  a  penalty  for  some  offence  committed 
land,  or  demands  of  the  man  some  heritage,  or  some 
ibles  which  he  occupies,  and  which  the  seigneur  says 
r  to  him,  by  the  custom  of  the  country;  and  the  man  re- 

»  Pierre  de  Fontaine,  Conseil  a  un  ami,  c.  21,  §  35. 
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sist.s  and  sajs  that  the  penalty  is  not  so  great,  or  not  due,  or 
that  the  heritage,  or  moveables,  which  the  seigneur  demands 
of  him,  are  his  own,  and  thereupon  claims  his  right.  All  these 
disputes  the  baillie  may  and  should  submit  to  the  judgment 
ofthemen."^ 

Such  were  the  general  principles  of  feudal  jurisdiction.  I 
do  not  enter  into  the  examination  of  the  rules  relative  to  the 
conduct  and  judgment  of  the  causes :  they  would  form  an 
interesting  inquiry;  but  we  study  feudalism  only  in  its  rela- 
tion with  civilization  in  general,  and  we  must  proceed  on- 
wards. 

It  must  have  happened,  and  in  fact,  often  did  happen,  that 
justice  was  not  administered,  or  that  the  complainants  found  it 
ill  administered.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  lord  refused,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  time,  veoit  (vetavit,  hindered)  justice  in  his  oour^ 
the  plaintiff  drew  up  a  complaint  called  en  defaute  de  droit,  Hio 
complained  that  justice  was  withheld  from  him,  that  his  lard 
had  refused  to  do  him  right;  and  he  carried  his  plaint  before 
the  court  of  the  superior  lord.  In  the  second  case,  if  one' 
of  the  parties  thought  the  sentence  unjust,  he  compIained» 
en  faux  jugemerUy  and  in  like  manner  carried  his  complaiift 
before  the  court  of  the  superior  lord.  The  following  are  the 
texts  in  which  the  principles  with  regard  to  this  subject  are 
stated.  I  borrow  them  from  the  Coutume  de  BeauvcumM^ 
more  exact  and  more  detailed  than  any  other  monument. 

"  Defaute  de  droit  is  where  right  is  sought  for  him  who   t 
requires  it;  and  it  may  also  be  required  in  another  case,  ai 
when  the  seigneur  delays  the  proceedings  in  his  court  more 
than  he  ought  to  do  against  the  custom  of  the  land.^ 

"  Whoever  desires  to  appeal  from  his  seigneur  either  m 
fauxjugement  or  en  defaute  de  droity  he  must  first  of  all  for- 
mally, and  in  the  presence  of  his  peers,  require  his  seigneiir  i 
to  do  him  right :  and  if  the  seigneur  refuses  to  do  so  he  has  ' 
good  appeal  of  defaute  de  droits  and  if  the  man  appeals  before 
he  has  summoned  his  seigneur  in  this  manner,  he  is  sent  \mk. 
to  the  court  of  his  seigneur,  and  shall  be  fined  for  having 
brought  him  into  the  court  of  the  sovereign  upon  so  bad  a  case^ 

^  Coutmne  de  BeauTaisis,  c.  i.  p.  12. 
2  Id.  c.  01,  p.  318. 
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and  the  fine  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  seigneur,  extending  at 
bis  will,  to  all  that  the  appellant  holds  of  him."^ 

"  It  is  not  fitting  that  he  who  appeals  en  faux  jugement 
should  delay  his  appeal;  he  should  appeal  immediately  that 
the  judgment  is  pronounced,  otherwise  the  judgment  shall  be 
held  as  good,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.^ 

"  He  who  appeals,  whether  en  defaute  de  droit  or  de  faux 
jugementy  must  appeal  to  the  seigneur  immediately  above  him 
in  whose  court  the  false  judgment  was  given,  and  not  pass 
over  him  and  appeal  to  the  count  or  to  the  king;  for  it  is  fit- 
ting to  appeal  degree  by  degree,  that  is  to  say,  according  as 
homage  ascends  from  one  seigneur  to  his  next  superior;  and 
fiom  the  provost  to  the  baillie,  and  from  the  baillie  to  the 
king,  *in  the  courts  where  provosts  and  baillies  administer 
jostice;  and  in  the  courts  where  the  men  administer  justice, 
the  appeal  must  be  made  from  degree  to  degree,  in  the  regu- 
lar ascent  of  homage,  without  passing  over  any  intermediate 
I  leigneur."^ 

Now,  I  suppose  these  various  degrees  gone  over,  the  feu- 
4d  jurisdiction  exhausted,  definitive  judgment  given:  how 
was  it  executed?  in  what  consisted  the  second  part  of  the 
system  of  guarantees?  what  were  the  means  which  assured  the 
re-establishment  or  the  maintenance  of  the  right  once  ac- 
knowledged and  proclaimed? 

In  the  same  way  that  originally,  in  the  feudal  society, 
there  was  no  class  of  men  especially  charged  with  judging,  so 
there  was  there  no  public  force  charged  with  causing  the 
judgments  to  be  executed.  But  it  was  much  easier  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  special  judges,  of  magistrates,  than  the  want 
of  a  force  capable  of  causing  the  judgments  to  be  executed. 
The  members  of  society,  the  possessors  of  fiefs,  might  judge; 
but,  their  judgment  given,  if  he  whom  they  had  condemned 
returned  to  his  castle,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  and  refused  to 
obey,  what  was  the  consequence?  There  was  no  other  way 
for  the  accomplishment  of  justice  than  war.  The  lord  in 
irhose  court  the  judgment  was  given,  or  the  plaintiff  in  whose 
favour  he  had  given  it,  summoned  his  men,  his  vassals, 
and  endeavoured  to  compel  to  obedience  him  who  had  been 
condemned.     Private  war,  force  employed  by  citizens  them- 

»  Beaumanoir,  c.  0],  p.  318.  ^  m^,  p.  yio.  3  n,.  p.  317. 
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selves,  such,  in  fact,  was  the  only  guarantee  for  the  execu- 
tion of  judgments. 

I  need  not  saj  that  this  was  no  guarantee  at  alL  The  exe-  ; 
cution  of  judgments,  the  re-establishment  of  rights  judicially  i. 
recognised  after  litigation,  were  wanting  to  feudal  society. 

Was  the  method  of  examining  into,  of  ascertaining  the  I 
contested  rights,  was  the  system  of  jurisdiction  I  have  just   ; 
described,  of   any    higher  worth?    Was  the  judgment  by  j 
peers  and  the  feudal  courts  a  veritable,  efRcacious  guarantee?  j 
I  doubt  it  very  much.     That  society  may  effectually  exercue  j 
the  judicial  functions,  that  a  crime,  any  process  whatsoever^ 
may  be  properly  judged  by  the  citizens  themselves,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  those  who  are  called  upon  for  this  purpose  be 
promptly,  easily,  and  often  assembled,  that  they  live  habita- 
ally  near  each  other,  that  they  have  common  interests  and 
common  habits;  that  it  be  easy  and  natural  for  them  to  con- 
sider under  the  same  point  of  view,  and  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand, the  facts  concerning  which  they  are  called  upon  toprcH  ; 
nouncc  sentence.     Now  nothing  of  this    kind    existed   in  • 
feudal  society.     These  vassals,  convoked  from  time  to  time 
to  judge  their  peers,  were  almost  strangers  to  one  another,  . 
lived  isolated  on  their  estates,  without  intimate  or  frequent  '. 
relations.    Nothing  less  resembled  the  institution  of  the  jorjt  • 
the  veritable  type  of  the  intervention  of  society  in  judg-  ' 
ment.     The  jury  presupposes  fellow-citizens,  fellow-countiy- 
men,  neighbours;   it   is    upon   the  easy  assembling  of  the 
jurors,  upon  the  community  of  sentiments  and  habits  which 
unites  them,  upon  the  means  which  they  hence  derive  of  dis- 
entangling and  appreciating  the  facts,  that  most  of  the  advon-  ; 
tages  of  the  institution  depend.    How  could  these  advantages 
be  met  with  in  feudal  society?     Often,  oftener  than  not,  the 
vassals  cared  little  to  come  to  the  court  of  their  suzerain; 
they  would  not  come.     Who  could  force  them?     They  had 
no  direct  interest  in  coming;  and  general,  patriotic  interett 
could  not  be  highly  excited  in  such  a  social  state.     Accord- 
ingly the  feudal  courts  were  but  scantily  attended;  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  very  small  number  of 
assistants.     According  to  IJeaumanoir,    two    peers   of  the 
accused  were  sufficient  to  judge;  Pierre  de  Fontaine  will 
have  it  four;  Saint  Louis,   in   his  JCfablissetnents,  fixes  the 
number  at  three.     The  lord  summoned  those  who  suited  him; 
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nothing  obliged  him  to  convoke  all,  to  convoke  one  rather 
than  another.  Arbitrary  wiU  thus  pervaded  the  composition 
€i  the  feudal  court,  and  those  who  attended  it  were  most 
firequently  drawn  there  either  by  some  personal  interest,  or 
merely  by  the  desire  to  please  their  suzerain.  Here,  as  you 
see,  there  were  no  veritable  guarantees,  and  that  which  did 
Beem  to  result  from  the  judgment  by  peers  was  rendered 
inefficacious  by  the  social  state. 

Other  means  were  accordingly  sought.  The  feudal  courts, 
judgment  by  peers,  all  that  system  of  jurisdiction  which  I 
have  just  described,  evidently  imposed  no  confidence  on 
feudal  society,  was  not  of  easy  and  frequent  application  there. 
The  possessors  of  fiefs  decided  their  disputes  by  other  means. 

Every  one  has  met  in  his  readings  with  the  judicial  com- 
bat, private  wars,  and  is  aware  that  these  two  facts  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  the  feudal  period,  and  charac- 
terise it.  They  have,  in  general,  been  represented  as  the 
result  of  the  brutality  of  manners,  the  violence  of  passions,  of 
disorder^  and  general  degradation.  Doubtless,  these  causes 
greatly  contributed  to  it.  They  are,  however,  not  the  only 
causes;  the  brutality  of  manners  was  not  the  only  reason 
which  so  long  maintained  these  two  facts,  and  made  them  the 
habitual  state,  the  legal  state  of  feudal  society.  It  was  because 
the  system  of  judicial  guarantees  was  vicious  and  powerless, 
because  no  one  had  faith  therein,  and  cared  not  to  have 
recourse  to  them;  in  a  word,  it  was  in  default  of  something 
better  that  men  did  themselves  justice,  that  they  protected 
themselves.  What,  then,  was  judicial  combat  and  private 
warfare?  It  was  the  individual  protecting  himself  and  doing 
himself  justice.  He  called  his  adversary  to  combat  because 
peaceful  guarantees  inspired  no  confidence;  he  made  war 
upon  his  enemy,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  any  public 
power  capable  of  repressing  him.  There  was,  doubtless,  an 
inclination,  a  taste,  a  passion,  if  you  will,  for  this  method  of 
proceeding;  but  there  was  also  a  necessity  for  it.  Accord- 
ingly, private  warfare  and  judicial  combat  became  established 
institutions,  institutions  regulated  according  to  fixed  prin- 
ciples, and  with  minutely  determined  forms;  principles  far 
more  fixed,  forms  far  more  determinate,  than  were  those  of 
the  peaceful  process.  We  find  in  the  feudal  monuments  far 
more  details,  precautions,  directions  as  to  judicial  duels 
n2 
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than  upon  processes  properly  so  called;  upon  private  wawi 
than  upop  legal  prosecutions.  What  does  this  indicate,  ex- 
cept that  judicial  combat  and  private  war  were  the  only  got* 
rantee  in  which  confidence  was  placed,  and  that  men  insti* 
tuted  them,  regulated  them  with  care,  because  they  more  &•• 
quently  had  recourse  to  them?  I  shall  quote  some  teztl 
from  the  Coutume  of  Beauvaisis;  it  was  written,  as  you  are 
aware,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ifter  aU  jp 
the  efforts  of  Philip- Augustus  and  of  Saint  Louis  to  abolidi  **' 
private  wars.  You  will  there  see  how  deep  were  the  roots  oC  "^ 
this  fact,  how  completely  it  was  still  the  true  feudal  insti-  : 
tution : — 

"  War  may  be  commenced  in  several  ways,  either  by  deei 
or  by  word;  it  is  commenced  by  word  when  the  one  party  me- 
naces the  other,  that  he  will  insult  or  injure  his  body,  or  wheA 
he  simply  defies  him  and  his;  audit  is  commenced  by  deed- 
when  a  rneUe  takes  place,  without  previous  notice,  between 
the  gentlemen  on  either  side.     It  is  to  be  known,  that  whes 
warfare  commences  by  deed,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
skirmish  commence  the  war  forthwith,  but  the  kinsmen  on 
either  side  do  not  commence  warfare  until  forty  days  after-  |" 
wards;  and  if  war  is  commenced  by  menace  or  defiance,  he  \ 
who  is  defied  or  menaced  commences  the  war  from  that  time  \ 
forth.  But  seeing  that  great  inconvenience  might  arise  from  \ 
either  party  premeditately  making  an  attack  upon  the  other,  ^ 
without  previous  notice  by  menace  or  defiance,  and  then,  aftv  \ 
this  sudden  assault,  sending  a  menace  or  defiance  as  above  ; 
set  forth,  he  shall  not  be  excused  from  the  consequences  of 
opening  the  war  by  deed  on  account  of  such  subsequent  de- 
fiance or  menace.     The  gentleman  who  so  menaces  or  defies, 
must  therefore  make  no  complaint  that  the  party  defied  forth- 
with takes  measures  for  guarding  and  protecting  himself.' 

"  Whoever  declares  war  by  word  of  mouth,  must  not  make 
use  of  vague  or  ambiguous  terms,  but  of  words  so  clear  and 
distinct  that  he  to  whom  the  words  are  said  or  sent  may 
know  that  it  behoves  him  to  put  himself  on  his  guard;  to  do 
otherwise  were  treason."  ^ 

Of  a  surety,  these  are  most  provident  and  precise  for- 
malities; and  the  fact  to  which  they  apply  should  not  be  con- 

*  Beaumanoir,  c.  50,  p.  '^W.  ^  Ibid.  p.  301. 
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red  as  the  mere  explosion  of  brutality  and  violence  of 
mers.     Here  are  other  texts  still  more  remarkable: 
rhen  war  arose  between  two  possessors  of  fiefs,  their  kins- 
i  were  engaged  in  it,  but  upon  certain   conditions   and 
dn  certain  limits,  which  great  care  was  taken  to  regu- 

War  may  not  take  place  between  two  brothers,  born  of 
father  and  of  one  mother,  on  no  cause  or  dispute  what- 
•;  not  even  if  the  one  have  beaten  or  wounded  the  other, 
Qeither  has  kinsmen  who  are  not  as  nearly  related  to  the 
r  as  to  himself,  and  none  may  take  part  in  a  war  who  are 
losely  allied  to  the  one  of  the  principals  as  to  the  other, 
refore,  if  two  brothers  have  a  dispute  together,  or  if  the 
wrongs  the  other,  the  wrong  doer  may  not  appeal  to  the 
A>f  war;  nor  may  any  of  his  kinsmen  aid  him  against  his 
lier,  although  they  may  like  him  better  than  his  brother, 
refore,  when  such  disputes  arise,  the  seigneurs  must 
sh  the  wrong  doer  and  decide  the  dispute  justly.^ 
But  though  war  may  not  take  place  between  two  brothers, 
of  one  ftither  and  of  one  mother,  if  they  be  brothers 
on  the  father's  side,  and  not  by  one  mother,  there  may 
he  custom  be  war  between  them;  for  each  has  kinsmen 
do  not  belong  to  the  other,  and  so  the  kinsmen  on  the 
ler's  side  may  aid  each  in  war  against  the  other."  ^ 
re  not  these  singular  legal  precautions?  You  will,  per* 
,  have  been  tempted  to  believe  that  in  interdicting  war 
een  brother  and  brother,  they  rendered  homage  to  a 
il  principle,  to  a  natural  sentiment:  not  so.  The  reason 
lie  law  was,  that  if  there  was  war  between  two  brothers, 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  it  on  because  they  had  the 
3  relations.  I  might  cite  a  thousand  details,  a  thousand 
ages  of  this  kind,  which  prove  to  what  a  degree  private 
J  were  an  institution  of  which  men  had  foreseen  all  the 
jssities,  all  the  difficulties,  and  which  they  applied  them- 
es to  regulate. 

:  was  the  same  with  judicial  combat.  We  find  scarcely 
thing  in  the  feudal  monuments  concerning  the  progress  of 
jeful  procedure;  but  when  judicial  combat  is  the  matter 
and,  the  details  are  abundant;  the  formalities  which  were 

»  Beaumanoir,  c.  59,  p.  299.  *  Ibid.,  p.  300. 
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to  precede  the  combat  are  minutely  described;  every  precau* 
tion  is  taken  in  order  that  honour  and  justice  may  preside 
over  it.     If,  for  example,  it  happened  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
combat  any  incident  occurred  to  suspend  it,  the  marshals  of 
the  lists  and  the  heralds  at  arms  present  in  the  arena  were  called 
upon  attentively  to  examine  the  position  of  the  two  adversaries 
at  the  moment  of  the  suspension,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
obliged  to  resume  it  when  the  combat  again  commenced.  , 
Men  at  this  period  had  recourse  to  force;  it  was  force  which  ] 
was  to  decide  the  question;  but  they  desired  to  introduce  into 
its  judgment  as  much  regularity,  as  much  equity,  as  it  would  \ 
allow  of.  1 

The  more  you  examine  the  documents,  the  more  clearly 
will  you  see  that  judicial  combat  and  private  war,  that  is  ta  ■ 
say,  the  appeal  to  force,  the  right  of  each  to  do  justice  t<t  him- 
self, was  the  true  system  of  guarantee  of  the  feudal  society,  ' 
and  that  the  judicial  guarantees  by  peaceful  procedure,  of 
which  I  have  attempted  to  give  you  an  idea,  really  occupied 
little  space  in  the  feudal  system. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  within  the  most  simple  feudal 
society.  We  have  studied  there,  on  the  one  hand,  the  system 
of  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs; 
on  the  other,  the  system  of  guarantees  which  were  to  protect 
those  rights.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  feudal  society  in 
all  its  extent  and  complexity;  we  have  to  investigate  the  past 
and  examine  the  influence  of  the  foreign  elements  which 
became  joined  to  it.  But  I  would  first  completely  sum  up 
the  principles  of  the  feudal  organization,  properly  so  callec^ 
by  estimating  its  merits  and  its  defects,  in  fine,  foreshow 
you,  in  itself  and  in  its  proper  nature,  the  causes  of  its  des- 
tiny.    I  shall  endeavour  to  do  this  in  our  next  lecture. 
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ELEVENTH  LECTURE. 

oharuoter  of  the  fendtil  society — Its  good  principles:  1.  Necessity 
aJividual  oouaent  for  the  forraatiou  of  the  society ;  2.  Biniplioity 
notoriety  of  the  conditions  of  the  association ;  8.  No  new  ohargfet 
ouditious  without  the  consent  of  tlie  individual ;  4.  Intervention  of 
t)ty  in  judgments ;  A.  Hight  of  resiNtiuice  formally  recognised  j 
i^fht  of  breaking  through  the  association ;  its  limits — Vices  of  the 
al  society — Twofold  element  of  every  society — Weakness  of  tlie 
U  principle  in  feudalism— Excessive  predominance  of  individuality 
rom  what  causes — Consequences  of  these  vices — Progress  of  the  in. 
Jiiy  of  force  among  the  possessors  of  fiefs — Progi-ess  of  the  in- 
dity  of  rights — Decline  of  the  intervention  of  society  in  Judgment! 
ligiu  of  provosts  and  boilitlH — Formation  of  a  certain  number  of 
s'  roy allies— t'onclusioii. 

ro  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  feudal  society, 
iow  what  rohitions  united  the  possensorB  of  flefs  among 
L»iveH,  whether  suzerain  and  vassal,  or  vassals  of  the 
suzerain.  We  know  what  was  the  system  of  their 
Dcal  rights  and  duties,  and  also  the  system  of  guarantees, 
insured  the  accomplishment  of  rights,  the  maintenance 
its,  and  the  redress  of  wx\)ngs.  Before  examining  what 
it  proiluced  upon  the  foreign  elements  which  were  mixed 
he  society  so  constituted — before  seeking  how  feudalism, 
y,  anil  the  commons  were  combined,  and  what  results 
progressively  developed,  whether  by  their  amalgama- 
)r  by  their  struggle,  let  us  still  dwell  upon  the  feudal 
y  itscll';  let  us  give  an  exact  account  of  its  organiza- 
and  of  the  principles  which  presided  over  it;  let  us 
v'our  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  it  was  to  become,  in 
of  its  proper  nature,  its  proper  tendency,  independently 
complex  influence,  of  every  foreign  element.  It  is 
taut  to  know  what  part  of  the  destiny  of  feudalism 


i 
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should  be  imputed  to  what  it  was  in  itself,  and  not  to  whit 
was  done  for  it  bj  the  external  causes  which  combated  or  "^ 
modified  it. 

I  desire  to  sum  up  the  constitutive  principles,  good  or  il^  ^ 
of  the  feudal  society,  and  to  estimate  both  their  intrinsic  merife  ^ 
and  their  natural  tendency,  their  necessary  influence.  "^ 

I  shall  commence  with  the  good  principles,  the  principlfli 
•of  right  and  liberty,  which  I  have  already  exhibited  in  feudal 
society,  and  which  have  often  been  overlooked. 

The  first,  that  is  the  feudal  tie,  was  only  formed  with  the 
consent  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  of  the  vassal  as  of 
the  suzerain,  of  the  inferior  as  of  the  superior;  that  is  to  saj, 
that  society  commenced  only  at  the  will  of  its  members. 
Homage,  the  oath  oijidelity,  and  investiture  were  merely,  as 
you  have  seen,  the  reciprocal  adhesion  of  suzerain  and  of 
vassal  to  the  tie  which  was  to  unite  them.  Doubtless,  (as  I 
have  already  remarked,)  this  principle  was  modified,  limited 
by  another  principle,  which  likewise  developed  itself  in  feudal  1 
society,  the  inheritance  of  social  situations  and  fiefs.  A  1 
man  was  born  proprietor,  heir  of  such  a  fief — ^that  is  to  say, 
vassal  of  such  a  suzerain.  There  was  nothing  here  but  what 
was  conformable  TN-ith  the  general  course  of  things.  The 
hereditariness  of  social  situations  and  of  fortunes  is  a  natural, 
necessary  fact,  which  is  reproduced  in  every  society.  Upon 
this  fact  rest  the  connexion  of  generations  among  them* 
selves,  the  perpetuity  of  the  social  order,  the  progress  of 
civilization.  If  men  did  not  succeed  to  the  situation  of  their 
predecessors — if  society  was  in  each  generation  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  will  of  individuals  who  were  incessantly  being 
renewed,  it  is  evident  that  there  would  be  no  tie  between 
human  generations;  all  things  would  incessantly  be  brought 
into  question — the  social  order  would,  so  to  spe^  have  to  be 
created  every  thirty  years. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man,  to  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race;  or  rather,  there  would  then  he  no 
human  race,  no  general  and  progressive  destiny  of  humanity. 
Hereditariness  of  social  situations  is  then  a  legitimate,  provi- 
dential fact,  a  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  human  nature, 
a  condition  of  its  development.  But  this  fact  did  not  stand 
alone,  and  has  no  right  to  all  the  empire.  By  the  side  of  the 
hereditariness  of  social  situations  must  also  be  placed  the  free 
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ence  of  the  individual  to  his  situation,  the  influence  of 
over  his  destiny.  Whenever  a  new  individual  arises 
e  scene  of  the  world,  he  surely  has  a  good  right  of  acting 
in  what  regards  himself,  of  deliberating,  and  of  choos- 
situation — atieast  of  trying  to  do  so;  and  if  this  choice 
•dieted  him — if  his  will  be  absolutely  stifled,  abolished 
ereditary  situation,  there  is  tyranny.  It  is  in  the  just 
of  these  two  principles — the  hereditariness  of  social 
Qs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  individual  consent  on  the 
it  is,  I  say,  in  the  just  balance  of  these  two  principles 
!  equilibrium  and  good  state  of  society  consist, 
the  principle  of  the  hereditariness  of  social  situations 
re  and  more  developed  in  feudal  society,  as  in  every 
3ut  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  individual  consent 
formation  of  the  society  likewise  subsisted  there, 
time  that  a  new  generation  presented  itself;  every 
at,  by  the  renewal  of  individuals,  the  tie  could  be 
i  between  the  vassal  and  the  suzerain,  this  principle 
ognised,  proclaimed.  And  not  only  was  it  recognised 
claimed,  but  it,  in  fact,  exercised  a  veritable  influence 
udal  relations — it  gave  them  a  character  which  they 
lot  otherwise  have  had.  This  necessity  in  which  the 
1  found  liimself  of  obtaining,  from  generation  to  gene- 
the  homage  and  the  oath — that  is  to  say,  the  personal 
nent  of  the  vassal,  established,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
an  independence,  and  for  both  of  them  a  reciprocity  of 
nd  duties,  which  would  probably  soon  have  weakened, 
aps,  vanished  altogether,  if  the  vassalage  had  passed  by 
om  generation  to  generation,  without  the  formal  con- 
the  individual  incessantly  renewing  and  confirming  it. 
is  the  first  of  the  salutary  principles,  of  the  principles 
:y  and  of  right  which  are  met  with  in  feudal  society, 
gdless  for  me  to  say  more  in  pointing  out  its  value, 
jpeak  of  the  second. 

tering  into  the  feudal  society,  in  becoming  the  vassals 
suzerain,  men  became  so  upon  certain  arranged, 
nate,  previously  understood  conditions;  the  obliga- 
.'hether  material  or  moral,  of  vassals  and  suzerains, 
procal  services  and  duties  which  were  imposed  upon 
id  nothing  vague,  uncertain,  or  unlimited  about  them, 
e  gave  faith  and  homage,  the  new  vassal  knew  exactly 
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what  he  did,  what  rights  he  acquired,  what  duties  he  coi 
tracted.  It  is  not  thus,  far  from  it,  in  most  societies,  ai 
especially  in  our  great  modern  societies.  Men  there  are  Ixw 
under  the  empire  of  laws  with  which  they  are  unacquainte 
obligations  of  which  they  have  no  idea;  under  the  empii 
not  only  of  actual  laws  and  obligations,  but  of  a  multitude 
contingent  possible  obligations  and  laws,  in  which  they  ha' 
no  part,  and  which  they  will  not  know  until  the  time  wh< 
they  will  have  to  submit  to  them.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  tl 
evil,  something  irremediable,  and  which  arises  from  the  exte 
of  modern  societies.  Perhaps,  in  the  immense  variety,  ai 
continual  increasing  complexity  of  human  relations,  the  pi 
gress  of  civilization  will  never  arrive  at  such  a  point  tl 
each  individual  may  know  upon  what  conditions  he  entc 
and  lives  in  society,  what  obligations  he  has  to  accomplif 
what  are  his  rights  and  his  duties.  But  this  fact,  be  it  inei 
table,  will  not  any  the  less  be  a  great  evil.  There  lies  t 
source,  if  not  of  all,  at  least  of  a  large  portion,  of  the  clamou 
which  arise  against  the  present  social  state.  Open  the  boo 
impressed  in  this  respect  with  a  character  of  bitterness  ai 
revolt;  for  example,  the  treatise  on  Political  Justice,  1 
Godwin;  you  will  there  see  inscribed,  under  the  head  oft 
iniquities  and  calamities  of  our  social  state,  that  ignoran< 
that  powerlessness  in  which  so  many  men  are  placed, 
regards  the  conditions  of  their  destiny.  It  is  not  necessa 
to  have  been  long  present  at  the  spectacle  of  the  world, 
order  to  be  struck,  painfully  struck,  with  that  pitiless  disdi 
with  which  the  social  power  exercises  itself  over  the  the 
sands  of  individuals  who  only  hear  it  spoken  of  as  somethi 
they  are  to  submit  to  without  any  concurrence  of  their  int 
lect  or  their  will. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  feudal  society.  Betwc 
the  possessors  of  fiefs,  the  conditions  of  the  association  w< 
neither  numerous,  vague,  nor  unlimited;  men  knew  the 
accepted  them  beforehand;  men  knew,  in  a  word,  what  th 
did  in  becoming  citizens  of  that  society,  what  they  did 
the  present,  what  they  would  have  to  do  in  the  future. 

Thence  necessarily  resulted  a  third  principle,  not  1* 
salutary  to  right  and  liberty:  this  was  that  no  new  law, 
new  charge  could  be  imposed  upon  the  possessor  of  the  fi 
without  his  consent.    It  is  true,  this  principle  was  very  of! 
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ed;  many  new  charges  were  imposed  by  the  suzerains 
their  vassals,  and  that  solely  by  virtue  of  force.  The 
itive  power  was  usurped,  after  a  certain  time,  by  the 
ity  of  the  great  suzerains.  Still  this  was  not  the  prin* 
the  legal  state  of.  feudal  society.  Those  maxims  which 
3ntinually  meet  with  in  modern  histories,  and  which, 
^  one  violation  of  them  after  another,  have  still  passed 
to  us:  '^  No  tax  is  legal,  unless  consented  to  by  him 
s  to  pay  it;  no  one  is  bound  to  obey  laws  to  which  he 
ot  given  his  consent;"  these  maxims,  I  say,  belong  to 
udal  period;  not  that  feudalism  invented  them  and  in- 
3ed  them  into  the  world,  (they  existed  before  feudalism, 
jonstitute  part  of  that  treasure  of  justice  and  good  sense 
I  the  human  race  never  entirely  loses);  but  they  were 
itly  admitted  into  feudal  society,  they  constituted  its 
;  right.  In  the  same  way  that  each  possessor  of  fiefs 
upon  entering  into  this  relation,  what  obligations  he 
icted  and  what  rights  he  acquired,  so  it  was  acknow* 
i  that  no  new  charge  or  law  could  be  imposed  upon  him, 
ut  his  formal  consent. 

fourth  principle,  not  less  salutary,  and  which  feudal 
y  likewise  possessed,  was  the  intervention  of  the  public 
e  administration  of  justice,  the  judgments  of  disputes 
g  among  the  proprietors  of  fiefs,  by  the  proprietors  of 
themselves.  As  M.  Royer-Collard  said,  some  years 
in  terms  as  exactly  true  as  they  were  energetic,  a  people 
L  interferes  not  in  judgments,  may  be  happy,  tranquil, 
governed;  but  it  belongs  not  to  itself,  it  is  not  free,  it  is 
•  the  sword.  All  things,  in  the  social  state,  lead  to 
lents;  the  intervention  of  citizens  in  judgments  is  there- 
he  veritable  definitive  guarantee  of  liberty.  Now  this 
ntee  existed,  as  you  have  seen,  in  feudal  society;  judg- 
by  peers  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  jurisdiction, 
igh  very  irregularly  applied. 

ere  is  a  fifth  principle  of  liberty  which  is  rarely  found 
jn  in  the  laws,  which  it  is  rarely  of  any  use  to  write, 
rhich  feudal  society  has  formally  written  and  proclaimed, 
ps  more  than  any  other  society;  I  mean  the  right  of 
Mice.  You  have  seen  what  the  private  wars  were; 
vere  not  a  meire  act  of  brutality,  a  mere  usurpation  of 
;  they  were,  in  reality,  a  legal  means,  often  the  only 
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means  of  redressing  many  acts  of  injustice.  What  w? 
at  the  bottom,  if  not  the  right  of  resistance?  And  no 
was  this  right  thus  sanctioned  in  the  practice,  the  manr 
feudalism,  we  find  it  recognised,  inscribed  in  the  ver 
by  which  men  undertook  to  repress  private  wars,  i 
introduce  more  order  and  peace  among  the  possessors  o 
We  read,  in  the  EtabUssement  de  Saint  Louis : — 

"  K  tiie  seigneur  say  to  his  liege  man:  *  Come  wit 
for  I  am  going  to  make  war  against  my  seigneur  the 
who  has  refused  me  the  judgment  of  his  court,'  the  mai 
reply  in  this  manner  to  his  seigneur:  *  Sir,  I  will 
know,  from  my  lord  the  king,  whether  it  is  as  you  te 
Then  he  shall  come  to  the  seigneur  the  king,  and  say  t 
'  Sir,  Messire  says  that  you  have  refused  him  the  jud 
of  your  court,  and  therefore  I  am  come  to  you  to  kn« 
truth,  for  Messire  has  summoned  me  to  go  to  war  x 
you.'  And  if  the  seigneur  the  king  says  to  him  t 
will  not  give  judgment  in  his  court,  the  man  must  go 
with  to  his  seigneur  and  aid  him  at  his  expense;  an< 
did  not  go  to  him  he  would  lose  his  fee  by  right, 
the  chief  seigneur  reply:  *  I  will  readily  do  justice  t< 
seigneur  in  my  court,'  the  man  must  go  to  his  seigne 
say:  *  Sir,  my  chief  seigneur  has  told  me  that  he  wi 
lingly  do  you  right  in  his  court.'  And  if  the  seigneu 
*  I  will  not  enter  his  court,  but  do  thou  come  with  m 
have  summoned  thee  to  do;'  then  the  man  may  say: 
not  come;'  for  the  which  refusal  he  shall  not  of  right  1 
fee,  nor  anything  else."* 

This  last  phrase  indicates  a  limitation,  a  condition 
imposed  upon  the  right  of  resistance;  but  the  right  i 
positively  proclaimed. 

I  will  give  a  second  text,  which  is  not  less  remarkal 
is  true,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  feudal  law  of  1 
it  is  among  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  Great  Ghartei 
English,  the  charter  conceded  in  1219,  by  king  John 
the  state  of  ideas  and  manners  which  it  exhibits  was 
feudalism  at  large;  and  if  the  right  of  resistance  by  f 
arms  has  been  nowhere  so  regulwly  instituted,  it  was 

1  IHablissement  de  Saint  LouiSy  1.  i.  c.  49 ;  Ordonnances  des 
Francey  t.  i.  p.  148. 
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where  equally    recognised.     Towards   the    end  of  Magna 
Ckarta  occur  the  following  words: — 

"But  since  we  have  granted  all  these  things  aforesaid,  for 
God,  and  for  amendment  of  our  kingdom,  and  for  better  ex- 
tnguishing  the  discord  which  has  arisen  between  us  and  our 
hrons,  we,  being  desirous  that  these  things  should  possess 
Otire  and  unshaken  stability  for  ever,  give  and  grant  to  them 
tie  security  under  written, — ^namely,  that  the  barons  may  elect 
itenty-five  barons  of  the  kingdom,  whom  they  please,  who 
ttH  with  their  whole  power  keep,  and  cause  to  be  observed, 
ftet  peace  and  liberties  which  we  have  granted  to  them,  and 
iftve  confirmed  by  this  our  present  charter,  in  this  manner, — 
that  is  to  say,  if  we,  or  our  justiciary,  or  our  bailiffs,  or  any 
«f  onr  officers,  shall  have  injured  any  one  in  anything,  or 
dall  have  violated  any  article  of  the  peace  or  security,  and 
the  injury  shall  have  been  shown  to  four  of  the  said  twenty- 
fire  Imrons,  the  said  four  barons  shall  come  to  us,  or  to  our 
justiciary  if  we  be  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  making  known  to 
iu  the  excess  committed,  petition  that  we  cause  that  excess  to 
be  redressed  without  delay.     And  if  we  shall  not  have  re- 
dressed the  excess,  or  if  we  have  been  out  of  our  kingdom, 
our  justiciary  shall  not  have  redressed  it  within  the  term  of 
forty  days,  computing  from  the  time  when  it  shall  have  been 
made  known  to  us,  or  to  our  justiciary  if  we  have  been  out  of 
thekingdom,  the  aforesaid  four  barons  shall  lay  that  cause  before 
the  residue  of  the  twenty-five  barons;  and  they,  the  twenty-five 
barons,  with  the  community  of  the  whole  land,  shall  distress 
and  harass  us  by  all  the  ways  in  which  they  are  able, — tliat 
is  to  say,  by  the  taking  of  our  castles,  lands,  and  possessions, 
and  by  any  other  means  in  their  power,  until  the  excess  shall 
have  been  redressed,  according  to  their  verdict;  saving  harm' 
less  our  person,  and  the  persons  of  our  queen  and  children ; 
and  when  it  hath  been  redressed,  they  shall  behave  to  us  as 
tliey  have  done  before.     And  whoever  of  our  land  pleasetli 
may  swear,  that  he  will  obey  the  commands  of  the  aforesaid 
iwiMity-five  barons,  in  accomplishing  all  the  things  aforesaid, 
and  tliat  with  tliem  he  will  harass  us  to  the  utmost  of  his 
powt-r ;  and  we  publicly  and  freely  give  leave  to  swear  to  every 
one  who  is  willing  to  swear,  and  we  will  never  forbid  any 
to  swear.     But  all  those  of  our  land  who,  of  themselves,  and 
ol  their  own  accord  are  unwilling  to  swear  to  the  twenty-livo 
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barons,  to  distress  and  harass  us  together  with  them,  we  ml 
compel  them  bj  our  command  to  swear  as  aforesaid;  andii 
any  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons  shall  die  or  remove  out  oi 
the  land,  or  in  any  other  way  shall  be  prevented  from  exe* 
cuting  the  things  above  said,  they  who  remain  of  tb 
twenty-five  barons  shall  elect  another  in  his  place,  accordioj 
to  their  own  pleasure,  who  shall  be  sworn  in  the  same  nianne 
as  the  rest."* 

It  is  surely  impossible  to  establish  more  positively  as 
right,  to  convert  more  completely  into  an  institution,  thi 
guarantee  of  recourse  to  force,  which  civilized  nations,  wit 
good  reason,  dread  so  much  to  invoke,  or  even  to  proclain 
It  is  often  the  only  guarantee  in  barbarous  times;  and  fei 
dalism,  the  daughter  of  barbarism,  cared  not  to  be  so  r( 
served  as  civilization,  whether  in  writing  it  or  making  w 
of  it. 

Lastly,  independently  of  the  right  of  resistance,  there  wi 
also  in  feudal  society  a  last  principle,  a  last  guarantee  < 
general  liberty  admitted:  this  was  the  right  of  quitting  tl 
association,  of  renouncing  the  feudal  relation,  its  charges  i 
well  as  its  advantages.  The  vassal  and  the  lord  equally  hi 
this  power.  Certain  cases  were  expressly  provided  for, 
which  this  rupture  might  take  place:  for  example,  if  tl 
vassal  thought  ho  had  some  serious  motive  for  cliallengii 
his  lord  to  judicial  combat,  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so;  he  hi 
only  to  renounce  his  homage  and  his  fief.  This  is  shown 
the  following  text  of  the  Coutume  de  Beauvaisis, 

"  Also  by  our  custom  no  one  can  challenge  the  seignet 
whose  man  he  is,  until  he  has  renounced  his  homage  ai 
what  he  holds  of  him.  Tiierefore  if  any  one  desires  to  a 
peal  against  his  seigneur,  for  any  offence  for  which  an  app€ 
may  be  had,  he  must  before  the  appeal  come  to  his  seigne 
in  the  presence  of  his  peers,  and  say  to  him  thus:  '  Sir, 
have  been  for  awhile  in  your  faith  and  homage,  and  I  ha 
held  of  you  these  heritages  in  fief.  Such  fief,  and  homap 
and  faith  I  renounce,  because  you  have  done  mo  wrong, 
which  wrong  1  am  about  to  seek  redress  by  appeal.*  Ai 
after  thifi  renunciation  he  must  summon  him  to  the  court 
his  sovereign  and  prosecute  his  appeal;  and  if  ho  appei 

*  Mngnu  Charta,  nrt.  01.    Thomson's  Ili»t.  Kmrj  183Q,  page  07. 
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3fore  he  has  renounced  the  fief  and  the  homage,  he  gets  no 
images,  but  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  seigneur  fbr  the  ill  he 
d  said  of  him  in  court,  and  to  the  court  also,  and  the  fine 
each  case  shall  be  sixty  livres."  ^ 

Ihe  lord  was  in  the  same  position;  when  he  desired  to 
Ilenge  his  vassal  to  judicial  combat,  he  likewise  had  to 
ounce  the  feudal  tie: 

'  And  for  this  reason  in  the  same  way  that  the  man  cannot 
Ilenge  his  lord  so  long  as  he  is  in  his  homage,  neither  can 
seigneur  challenge  his  man.  Therefore  if  the  seigneur 
res  to  challenge  his  man  he  must  resign  his  homage  in 
jence  of  the  sovereign  before  whom  he  appeals,  and  then 
;eed  with  his  challenge."  ^ 

^assals  often  even  set  up  a  claim  to  the  power  of  breaking 
feudal  tie,  and  separating  themselves  from  their  suzerain, 
itrarily,  without  any  motive,  by  the  sole  act  of  their  will. 
;  the  monuments  of  feudal  legislation  do  not  recognise  this 
tension  as  legitimate.     We  read  in  Beaumanoir: 

Some  think  that  they  can  leave  the  fief  they  hold  of 
r  seigneur  and  their  faith  and  homage,  whenever  it  pleases 
n,  but  they  cannot  do  this  unless  they  have  got  reasonable 
ie.     If,  when  they  want  to  give  them  up,  the  seigneur 

resume  them  of  his  good  will,  it  is  good;  but  if  it 
pen  that  my  seigneur  has  summoned  me,  in  his  own  great 
j,  or  to  aid  the  count  or  the  king,  and  I  were  then  seek 
rive  up  my  fief,  I  should  not  well  observe  my  faith  and 
loyalty  towards  my  seigneur;  for  faith  and  loyalty  are  of  a 
ik,  generous  nature,  and  ought  to  be  observed  especially  to 

to  whom  they  are  promised;  for  with  homage  we  promise 
ur  seigneur  faith  and  loyalty,  and  since  they  are  promised 
ere  not  loyal  to  renounce  them  at  the  time  the  seigneur 

need  of  us.  Now  let  us  see,  if  I  renounce  my  fief,  be- 
56  I  will  not  aid  my  seigneur  in  his  need,  what  can  he  do 
•ein,  for  ordinarily  he  has  no  jurisdiction  over  me  except 
espect  of  what  I  hold  of  him,  and  this  I  have  given  up 

resigned,  what  will  he  do  then?  I  say,  that  if  he  please, 
an  summon  me  to  the  court  of  the  sovereign  on  appeal; 
can  charge  it  upon  me,  that  I  have  acted  towards  him 

»    Beaumanoir,  Coiiiumc  dc  Bcauvaisis,  c.  01,  p.  310,  311. 
«   Ibid.,  p.  311. 
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falsely,  wrongfully,  and  disloyally,  and  thereupon  he  will  * 
have  good  cause  of  appeal."  ^ 

They  thus  assigned  limits,  forms,  to  that  faculty  of  separ  ' 
rating  from  one  another,  of  breaking  the  social  tie;  but  ifr 
was  not  the  less  the  primitive,  the  dominant  principle  of 
feudalism.  t 

People  will  perhaps  say,  that  it  has  always  and  everywherflj^ 
been  thus:  that  any  man  who  chooses  to  abandon  lus  prcH 
perty,  his  position,  is  free  to  quit  the  society  to  which  h»<! 
belongs,  and  to  carry  his  destiny  elsewhere.     This  would  'b%i 
a  great  error,  and  that  for  more  reasons  than  one.     In  Hm 
first  place,  in  societies  based  upon  the  fact  of  origin,  upoB 
the  principle  of  territory,  the  legislation  ever3rwhere  follows 
the  individual  born  under  its  empire.      Thus,  the  Frenckf 
legislation  passes  with  the  French  people  into   a  foreigA^ 
country,  everywhere  imposes  the  same  obligation  upon  theai»f 
and  only  recognises  their  acts  in  as  far  as  they  have  beoi 
accomplished  under  the  conditions  and  in  the  forms  which  ifc: 
prescribes.  This  is  not  all:  among  us  it  is  in  vain  for  a  man  to 
quit  his  country,  to  transplant  himself  elsewhere;  his  countij 
dways  preserves  rights  over  him,  and  imposes  certain  duties, 
upon  him;  it  will  forbid  him  to  carry  arms  against  his  old 
country,  to  consider  himself  entirely  as  a  stranger  to  it.    I  do 
not  discuss  the  merit  of  this  legislation;  I  merely  speak  of 
the  fact:  it  is  certain  that  now  the  actual  rupture  with  the 
society  in  the  heart  of  which  a  man  is  born  does  not  com- 
pletely separate  him  from  it,  does  not  free  him  from  all  con- 
nexion with  it.     How  can  we  be  surprised  at  this?     It  is  tho 
consequence  of  the  very  principle  upon  which  our  societies 
are  at  present  founded:  as  soon  as  the  quality  of  a  member 
of  society  does  not  arise  from  tlie  consent  of  the  individual^ 
as  soon  as  it  is  a  fact  independent  of  him,  a  simple  conse- 
quence of  his  being  born  of  such  or  such  parents,  upon  sudi 
or  such  a  territory,  it  is  evidently  not  in  his  power  to  abolish 
that  fact;  it  is  beyond  a  man's  power  not  to  be  bom  o£ 
French   parents,  or  upon   French   territory.      Man  cannot 
therefore,  in  this  system,  absolutely  renounce  the  society  of 
which  he  has  first  formed  a  portion;  it  is  for  him  primitive^ 
a  fatalism;  his  will  has  no  choice,  his  will  cannot  entirety 
separate  him  from  it. 

^  Beaumanoir,  c.  01,  p.  311. 
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1,  on  the  contrary,  the  consent  of  the  individual  is 
ciple  in  virtue  of  which  he  belongs  to  society,  one 
[y  understand  that,  if  he  withdraws  his  consent,  if 

happens  to  change,  he  ceases  to  form  part  of  the 

Now  it  thus  happened  in  feudal  society.  As  the 
ce  of  the  individual  was  the  source,  the  condition  at 
the  relation,  when  he  took  another  resolution,  he 

his  full  and  primitive  independence.  This  change 
ition  was,  it  is  true,  subject  to  certain  rules;  the 
of  the  feudal  tie  was  not  completely  arbitrary;  but 
did  take  place  it  was  complete.  The  vassal  no  longer 
irthing  to  the  suzerain  whom  he  had  renounced, 
were  the  principles  of  right  and  liberty  which  pre- 
er  the  association  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs.  They 
suredly,  salutary  guarantees,  sound  elements  of  poll- 
anization.  Let  us,  however,  penetrate  beyond  this 
uiry:  let  us  endeavour  to  thoroughly  estimate  the 
lue  of  these  guarantees,  their  meaning  and  true  ainu 

were  they  related?  What  were  they  destined  to  pro- 
ndividual  liberty — ^the  independence  of  the  individual- 
all  external  force.  Take,  one  after  another,  the  six 
;s  admitted  by  the  feudalism  that  I  have  just  placed 
ou;  you  will  see  that  they  have  all  the  same  character, 
J  all  proclaim  the  rights  of  individuality,  and  tend  to 
I  it  in  its  free  and  energetic  development. 
»  the  whole  society?  Is  the  sole  end  of  social  orga- 
the  guarantee  of  individual  independence?     I  think 

,  truly  speaking,  is  individual  independence  in  the 
ite?  It  is  the  portion  of  his  existence  and  destiny 
le  individual  does  not  put  in  common,  which  does  not 
tiim  in  his  relations  with  other  men,  of  which  he 
the  exclusive  possession  and  disposition, 
tiis  portion  is  not  the  entire  man.  There  is  also  a 
)f  his  existence,  of  his  destiny,  which  the  individual 
:  in  common,  which  he  does  engage  in  his  relations 
equals,  and  which,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  he 
to  certain  conditions,  to  natural  or  conventional  con- 
JO  ties  which  unite  him  to  them. 
y  is  the  totality  of  these  two  facts.  It  comprehends, 
le  hand,  what  men  put  in  common,  all  the  relations. 

[I.  o 
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which  unite  them;  on  the  other,  what  in  each  individual 
remains  independi^nt  of  all  relation,  of  every  social  tie;  that 
portion  of  the  human  life  and  destiny  whicli  i*emains  isolated 
and  independent  fur  each,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  equals. 

I  wish  to  give  a  precise  account  of  what  is  truly  the  portion 
of  existence  and  destiny  which  men  put  in  common,  aoA 
which,  properly  speaking,  constitutes  society. 

From  the  moment  that  individuals  are  engaged  in  soflM 
relation,  from  the  moment  when,  for  what  end  soever,  thej 
act  in  common,  thei-e  is  society  between  them,  in  that  respeol 
at  least.  Society,  in  at  once  its  largest  and  most  simple 
sense,  is  the  relation  which  unites  man  to  man. 

It  is  evident  tliat  society  can  subsist  independently  of  all 
external  guarantee,  of  every  political  tie,  of  every  coerdvtj 
force.  It  is  sufficient  for  men  to  will  it.  In  all  the  epodM^ 
of  the  life  of  nations,  in  all  degrees  of  civilization,  there  is  i 
multitude  of  human  relations  which  are  regulated  by  no  hW| 
in  Avhich  no  public  power  interferes,  and  which  are  not  tto 
less  powerful,  tlu^  less  durable,  which  do  not  the  less  attrafll 
and  retain  a  portion  of  the  existence  of  individuals  in  a  ccao* 
mon  destiny.  j 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  even  a  common  remark,  that  it  f 
proportion  as  civilization  and  reason  make  progress,  tluritj 
class  of  social  facts  which  is  foreign  to  all  external  necessit}^ 
to  the  action  of  all  i>ublic  power,  becomes  daily  larger  sol 
richer.  The  non-governed  society,  the  society  which  subfliflll 
by  the  free  development  of  human  intellect  and  will,  goei 
on  extending  itself  in  proportion  as  man  proceeds  towardi 
derfection.  It  becomes  more  and  more  the  basis  of  the  sodil 
state. 

liy  the  side  of  those  relations  which  create  and  regulate 
the  will  of  those  only  who  are  engaged  in  them,  there  il 
placed  another  social  element,  the  government,  which  aho 
creates  and  maintains  relations  between  men  independently  of 
their  will.  Wlien  I  say  (fovernmeut^  I  comprehend  under  thit 
word  the  powers  of  every  kind  which  exist  in  society,  firoai 
domestic  })owers  which  extend  not  beyond  the  family,  up  to 
dublio  powers  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.  Hm 
entirety  of  those  powers  is  accordingly  a  mighty  social  bond; 
they  not  only  give  birth  to  many  relations  between  men  whidi 
tlwir  wiii  alone  would  not  create,  but  they  impose  upon  thoee 
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m,  and  upon  many  others,  perpetuity  and  regularity, 
of  the  peace  and  progressive  development  of 


iridiial  wills  and  public  powers,  the  free  choice  of  men 
16  government,  these  are  the  two  sources  whence  are 
i  human  relations,  and  their  transformation  into  active 
rmanent  society.  Now  inquire  of  feudalism;  recal  to 
he  study  which  we  have  just  made  of  it;  and  you  will 
It  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  social  elements  ^ 
here  weak,  barren,  and  could  create  but  a  precarious 
f*  How  is  it  with  those  free  relations  which  individuals 
among  themselves,  without  any  external  coaction,  and 
bold  so  great  a  place  among  us?  Among  the  pos- 
8  of  fiefs  they  were  rare  and  uncertain;  neither  a  great 
nent,  nor  strong  cohesion  in  society  could  result  from 
Is  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  government  which  you 
ler,  that  social  principle  which  resides  in  the  presence 
^er,  and  in  its  efficacy  in  laying  down  and  maintaining 
Nations  of  men?  This,  also,  in  feudalism,  was  without 
ty  and  without  energy.  There  was  no  central  mo- 
ical  power,  or  scarcely  any;  nor  was  there  any  public 
,  that  is,  any  power  emanating  from  society  itself; 
w^as  no  senate,  no  public  assembly;  nothing  resembling 
tive  and  vigorous  organization  of  the  ancient  republics, 
association  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs,  there  were  neither 
3  nor  citizens.  The  action  of  the  superior  over  the 
r  was  trifling:  action  among  equals  almost  null.  In  a 
lociety,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  conunon  contri- 
of  a  portion  of  the  life,  the  destiny,  the  activity,  of  in- 
I3,  was  very  weak  and  very  limited;  the  portion  of 
36,  on  the  contrary,  which  remained  distinct  and  isolated, 
to  say,  individual  independence,  was  very  great.  The 
ity  of  the  social  element  to  the  individual  element  was 
iliar  and  dominant  characteristic  of  feudalism, 
uld  not  be  otherwise.  Feudalism  was  a  first  step  out 
•arism,  the  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 
B  prevalent  characteristic  of  barbarism  is  the  indepen- 
f  the  individual,  the  predominance  of  individuality; 
an  in  that  state  does  what  he  pleases  at  his  own  risk 
iL  The  empire  of  wills  and  the  struggle  of  individual 
s  the  great  fact  of  barbarous  society;  that  fact  was  com- 
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bated  and  limited  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  sj 
The  influence  alone  of  territorial  and  hereditary  propert 
dered  the  wills  of  individuals  more  flxed,  less  disordered 
barism  ceased  to  be  wandering;  this  was  the  first  step, 
great  step,  towards  civilization.  Moreover,  individual 
acknowledged  duties,  rules.  The  vassal  bound  himself  to 
and  material  obligations  towards  his  suzerain,  more  es 
more  permanent  than  were  those  of  the  companions  to 
».  their  chief  in  the  barbaric  life.  There  was  then,  also,  i 
way,  under  the  moral  relation,  a  progress,  and  a  very 
one,  towards  civilization.  Individual  independence, 
ever,  still  remained  the  predominant  characteristic  of  th 
social  state.  Its  principles  consecrated  it;  the  special 
of  its  guarantees  was  to  maintain  it.  Now,  it  is  not  1 
predominance  of  individual  independence  that  soci« 
founded  and  developed;  it  essentially  consists  in  the  p 
of  existence  and  destiny  which  men  contribute  in  coi 
by  which  they  are  bound  to  one  another,  and  live  i 
same  ties,  under  the  same  laws.  That,  properly  sp< 
is  the  social  fact.  Doubtless,  individual  independei 
worthy  of  respect,  is  sacred,  and  should  be  preserve 
powerful  guarantees;  man  cannot  give  his  whole  life 
society;  a  large  portion  always  belongs  to  him,  isolated,  f 
to  every  social  relation.  And  even  in  the  relations  in  wh 
is  engaged,  his  independence  should  profit  by  all  the  pr< 
made  by  his  reason  and  his  will.  But  in  the  feudal  sj 
and  among  the  possessors  of  fiefs,  this  independenc< 
evidently  excessive,  and  opposed  itself  to  the  formati 
the  true  progress  of  society;  it  was  rather  isolation 
liberty.  Accordingly,  independently  of  every  foreign  • 
by  its  nature  alone,  by  its  own  tendency,  feudal  societ; 
continually  in  question,  always  upon  the  point  of  bein< 
solved;  incapable,  at  least,  of  subsisting  regularly, 
developing  without  perverting  itself.  Some  general 
which  I  shall  place  before  you,  will  show  you  this  wo 
internal  disorganization,  this  impossibility  of  duradc 
fidelity  to  its  primitive  principles,  which  characterist 
dalism. 

And,  first,  an  enormous  inequality  very  n^idly  Intro 
itself  among  the  possessors  of  fiefs.  You  have  seen  tl 
the  earlier  times  the  increase  of  fiefs  was  speedy,  and  th 
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ctice  of  8ub-infeudation  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of  petty 
s  and  petty  lords.  From  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  een- 
y,  the  contrary  phenomenon  commenccHl;  the  number  of 
Xy  fiefs  and  petty  lords  diminished,  the  larger  fiefs  ex- 
ided  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  Force 
isided  almost  alone  over  these  relations;  nothin<r  eoukl 
»p  the  effects  of  it;  and  as  soon  as  inequality  exhibited 
elf  at  all,  it  went  on  extending  itself  with  a  rapidity,  a 
nlitj  unknown  in  societies  where  the  weuk  lind  prot(>etion 
d  security  against  the  strong.  Tliere  is  no  need  of  nny 
zy  great  research  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  such  was 
e  progress  of  things  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth 
ntury.  Merely  open  the  second  volume  of  the  Art  dv 
rifier  lea  Dates,  which  contains  the  history  of  tlie  principal 
sfs  of  France;  you  will  there  sec,  in  that  interval,  thirty- 
ne  fiefs  extinguished,  absorbed  by  other  fiefs  more  fortunate 
>  more  powerful.  And  observe  that  this  is  a  mere  question 
'  considerable  fiefs,  which  have  a  celebrated  name,  a  history. 
That  would  it  be  if  we  sought  the  destiny  of  all  the  petty 
ih  placed  witlun  the  grasp  of  a  }M)wcrful  suzerain?  We 
lould  see  a  large  number  of  them  disappear,  we  should  cvery- 
here  see  inequality  develop  itself,  the  suzerains  extending 
teir  domains  at  the  expense  of  their  vassals. 
When  the  inequality  of  forces  is  great,  the  ineciuality  of 
ghts  soon  becomes  so  too.  You  have  seen  that  ori;;inally 
rery  possessor  of  fief  had,  in  his  domain,  the  same  ri«;hts, 
gislative  power,  judicial  power,  oft(;n  even  the  riglit  «)f 
nning  money.  It  was  not  long  thus.  Dating  from  tlie 
eventh  century, — with  regard  to  jurisdiction,  for  example, — 
le  inequality  of  the  possessors  of  liefs  is  evident;  some  pos- 
;b8  what  was  called  high  justice, — that  is  to  say,  a  complete 
irisdiction,  which  comprehended  every  case;  others  have 
aly  low  justice,  an  inferior  and  limited  junsdiction,  which 
emitted  the  more  important  cases  to  the  judgm(mt  of  the 
izerain.  Under  the  legislative  or  political  point  of  view, 
le  same  fact  presents  itself.  The  simple  inliabitants  of  a 
ef, — ooloni,  or  serfs, — entirely  de[>ende(l,  Jis  you  have  seen, 
pon  the  lord,  who  exercised  pure  sovereignty  over  them. 
Lfter  a  certain  time,  we  see  the  suzerain  interfering  in  tlie 
itemal  government  of  the  fiefs  of  his  vassals,  exercising  a 
ight  of  superintendence,  of  protection,  in  the  relations  of  the 
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simple  lord  Avitli  the  Bubjcct  populntion  of  his  domains.  Thi» 
protection  was,  doubtlestn,  coHcd  for  by  necessity;  it  often 
repressed  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  petty  possessor  of 
fiefs  over  theunha])py  coloni;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  aug* 
mentation  of  power  of  the  great  siizej'ains  was  far  more 
favourable  than  detrimental  to  the  condition  of  men,  and  to 
tlie  ])rogress  of  society;  but  it  was  not  the  less  an  usurpatioDi 
an  abandonment  of  the  essential  principles  and  the  primitive 
state  of  feudalism. 

Many  other  changes  were  accomplished  therein  at  the 
same  time,  and  always  by  the  same  causes,  by  the  effect  alone 
of  the  natural  vices  of  the  system,  especially  from  the  cxce»  \ 
of  individual  independence.  The  fundamental  principle  in 
matters  of  private  dispute  was,  as  you  know,  judgment  bypeen^ 
the  intervention  of  society  itself  in  the  judicial  power.  But 
the  vassals  had  few  relations  among  themselves;  it  was  diffl- 
cult  to  assemble  them,  difficult  to  reckon  upon  their  intelli- 
gence or  their  equity.  Recourse  to  force,  whether  by  judiciel 
combat,  or  by  private  war,  was  the  commonest  way  of  puttiqg  I 
an  end  to  processes.  But  force  is  not  justice;  the  rudest  min£ 
do  not  long  confound  tliem.  The  necessity  for  anotlier  judidal 
system,  for  a  real  judgment,  became  evident.  Judgment  bj 
peers  wtis  almost  iinpnvcticable.  Another  judiciaJ  system 
was  then  introduced  into  feudalism,  a  class  of  men  devoted 
to  the  function  of  judges.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  bailiffl^ 
and  even  before  bailiffs,  of  provosts,  charged  in  the  name  of 
the  suzerain,  iirst  with  collecting  his  revenues,  the  rents  of 
the  coloni,  the  fines,  and  afterwards  with  administering  justice. 
Thus  commenced  tlie  modem  judicial  order,  of  which  tJie  greit 
characteristic  is  the  having  made  of  the  administration  of 
justice  a  distinct  profession,  the  s])ecial  and  exclusive  task  of 
a  certain  class  of  citizens.  In  the  same  way  as  you  have  seen, 
under  tlie  Carlovingian  race,  Charlemagne  obliged  to  in- 
stitute scahini^  regular  judges,  permanent  magistrates,  in  the 
place  of  tlie  free  men,  who  no  longer  repaired  to  local  plaoeSi 
and  no  longer  troubled  themselves  about  their  rights;  so,  in 
the  feudid  Hyst(;m,  the  proprietors  of  liefs  gave  up  the  judicial 
power,  ceas(Ml  to  judge  among  themselves,  and  the  judicial 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  special  magistrates,  of  provostfl 
and  bailiifs. 

27iu.s  solely  because  the  social  tie  was  wanting  to  feudalism^ 
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feudal  liberties  rapidly  peri:*ho(1;  the  cxcoss  ui'  individual  in- 
dependence peq)etually  compruniiscHl  ^K-iety;  it  toiind,  in  tlic 
xebtions  of  the  possessors  of  licfs,  ncitlier  >vlun-witli  reirii- 
lariy  to  maintain  itself,  nor  to  develop  it»elf;  it  hud  re- 
ooorse  to  other  principles,  to  principle:?  i>])posed  to  thtise  of 
feudalism;  it  sought  in  other  institutions  that  vi'  wliieh  it 
bad  need  in  order  to  become  iK*mianent,  regular,  pn)>;r«'>s'ive. 
Hie  tendency  towards  centralization,  towards  the  formation 
of  a  power  superior  to  local  powers,  was  rapid.  Lon*^  l>efore 
general  royalty,  the  royalty  which  has  become  French 
nyalty  appeared;  upon  all  parts  of  the  territory  there  were 
famed,  under  the  names  of  c/i/r/r//,  counftf^  vixvounhf^  ^e., 
aany  petty  royalties,  invested  with  central  <rovemment,  in 
ndi  or  such  a  province,  and  under  the  rule  of  whieh  the 
xi^ta  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs,  that  is  to  say,  local  sove- 
leuntieay  gradually  disappeared. 

Such  were  the  natural,  necessary  results  of  the  internal 
vices  of  the  feudal  system,  and  cs|>ecially  of  the  excessive 
fredominance  of  individual  independence.  These  conseijuenees 
leveloped  themselves  far  more  rapidly,  far  more  cnergeti- 
'  odly,  when  foreign  influences,  when  royalty  and  the  commons 
in  their  turn,  came  to  imi^el  them  onward,  and  to  second 
Ibis  work  of  disorganization  to  which,  by  its  ver}'  nature, 
feudalism  was  a  prey.     The  study  of  these  two  new  elements 
f   of  modem  France,  and  of  their  part  in  the  heart  of  feudalism, 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  lectures.      AVe  shall 
commence  with  the  history  of  royalty. 
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TWELFTH  LECTURE. 


state  of  royalty  at  the  end  of  the  lOtli  century — ProgressWe  debilitatioft  of 
its  varioiiB  principlea — Contradiction  between  the  aituation  of  rigbt  mt 
the  situation  of  fact  in  Carlovingian  royalty — Necessity  of  its  fall— Ghftf 
racter  of  tlie  accession  of  Hugh  Capet— Progress  of  the  prineipia  4 
legitimacy^State  of  royalty  under  Robert,  Henry  I.  and  Philip  I.— Wi» 
it  as  weak,  as  null  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  ?^Caa8es  and  limiti  of  iti 
weakness — Uncertainty  of  its  character  and  its  principles — ^New  ehtnwts 
of  royalty  under  Louis  VI. — It  disengages  iuelf  from  the  past,  aai 
places  itself  in  harmony  with  the  social  state — ^Wars  and  govemaitPl  rf  ij 
Louis  VI. — Government  of  Suger  under  Louis  VII. — State  of  royalty  it  ( 
the  death  of  Louis  VII. 

Permit  me  here  to  recol,  in  a  few  words,  the  plan  we  haft 
followed,  and  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

It  is  with  the  feudal  period  that  we  occupy  ourselvea.  Ill 
the  feudal  period,  we  have  distinguished  the  history  of  cifil 
society,  the  history  of  religious  society,  and  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  We  can  in  the  present  course  treat  011I7 
of  the  history  of  civil  society.  We  have  divided  it  into  two 
sections.  We  have  promised  to  study,  on  the  one  hand,  tho 
feudal  element,  the  possessors  of  fiefs;  on  the  other,  the  non* 
feudal  elements,  which  also  concurred  to  the  formation  and 
to  the  destinies  of  society,  that  is  to  say,  royalty  and  tba 
commons. 

In  studying  the  feudal  element,  properly  so  called,  we  havd 
considered  it  under  various  aspects.  We  commenced  bj 
confining  ourselves  to  the  interior  of  the  simple  fief,  of  the 
elementary  feudal  domain.  We  first  examined  the  progressive 
state  of  the  possessor  of  this  fief  and  of  his  family,  that  is  to 
say,  what  passed  in  the  interior  of  the  feudal  castle;  afterwards 
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what  passed  around  the  castle,  in  the  feudal  village,  that  is  to 
stjr,  the  state  of  the  subject  population. 

The  simple  fief  and  the  internal  revolutions  which  befel  in 
it  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  thus  thorouglily 
hown,  we  considered  the  relations  of  the  possessors  of  tiefs 
imong  tbemsdveSy  the  institutions  which  presided  o\  cr  those 
lelationSy  the  feudal  society  in  its  organization  and  in  its 
thole. 

Finally,  we  endeavoured  to  give  a  precise  account  of  the 
general  principles  of  feudalism,  its  merits  and  its  vices;  and 
we  have  thus  sought  in  itself,  in  its  proper  nature,  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  its  destiny. 

I  will  now  examine  that  second  portion  of  civil  society 
which  was  not  feudal  in  its  origin  or  in  its  character;  which, 
iiowever,  coexisted  with  feudalism,  and  at  first  powerfully  mo- 
dified, and  afterwards  conquered  it;  I  mean  royalty  and  the 
oommons.  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  these  two  <^rcat  ele- 
ments in  their  devebpment  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
century  of  our  civilization.     I  begin  with  royalty. 

You  will  recollect  what  was  the  state  of  royalty  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  at  the  moment  of  tlic  full  of 
the  Carlovingian  race,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  comnioncenicnt 
of  the  feudal  period,  properly  so  called.  I  have  already 
Bade  mention  of  it.*  It  had  four  origins;  it  was  derived 
from  four  different  principles.  Its  first  origin  was  barbarous 
military  royalty;  the  warlike  German  chiefs,  those  numerous, 
mobile,  casual  chiefs,  often  simple  warriors  thcmHcIvcs,  sur- 
rounded by  companions  whom  their  liberality  and  bravciy 
attracted,  were  designated  by  this  same  word,  kojuf,  luznuj^ 
kiny^  from  which  the  modern  title  is  derived;  and  their 
power,  however  limited,  however  precarious  it  may  have 
been,  was  one  of  the  bases  upon  which  royalty  raised  itself 
after  the  territorial  establishment. 

It  also  found  among  the  barbarians  a  religious  basis.  In 
the  diflferent  German  confederations  or  tribes,  with  the  Franks 
amon;^  others,  certain  families,  descended  from  the  ancient 
national  heroes,  were  invested,  in  virtu(;  of  this  title,  with  a 
religious  character  and  an  hereditary  pre-eminence  which 
ffoon  became  a  power. 

1  See  tlie  fourth  lecture  of  the  present  course. 
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Such  is  the  twofold  barbaric  origin  of  modem  royalty.  "VS 
at  the  same  time  recc^nised  in  it  a  twofold  Roman  origi 
We  have  distinguished,  on  tlie  one  hand,  imperial  roydt 
the  i>ersonification  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  peopl 
and  whicli  commenced  with  Augustus;  on  the  other,  Christii 
royalty,  the  image  of  the  Divinity,  the  representation,  in 
human  person,  of  his  power  and  his  rights. 

Accordingly,  1,  chiefs  of  barbarous  warriors;  2,  descendan 
of  heroes,  barbarous  demi-gods;  3,  depositaries  of  the  nation 
sovereignty,  tiie  i)ersonification  of  the  state;  4,  the  image  an 
representative  of  God  upon  earth;  such  were  kings  from  tli 
6th  to  the  10th  century.  These  four  ideas,  then,  these  f«i 
origins,  concurred  in  the  formation  of  royalty. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  (unless  I  am  mistaken, 
have  already  made  the  remark,)  one  of  these  four  characta 
had  entirely  disappeared.  There  was  no  longer  any  trace  < 
religious  barbarous  royalty.  The  second  race  of  the  Frtn 
kings,  the  Carlovingians,  had  no  pretension  to  a  descent  fro 
the  ancient  German  heroes,  to  be  invested  with  a  national  r 
ligious  pre-eminence.  They  were  not,  like  the  Merovingiai] 
a  separate  family,  distinguished  by  its  long  hair.  Only  thn 
of  tlie  primitive  characteristics  of  royalty  were  united  amoi 
them.  They  were  chiefs  of  warriors,  the  successors  of  ti 
Roman  emperors,  the  representatives  of  the  Divinity. 

The  Roman  idea,  the  imperial  character,  first  predominati 
in  the  Carlovingian  race.  This  was  the  natural  result 
the  influence  of  Charlemagne.  The  revival  of  the  empii 
and  not  merely  of  the  name  of  the  empire,  but  of  the  re 
power  of  the  emperors;  such,  as  you  know,  was  Uie  drea 
of  his  thoughts,  the  constant  aim  of  his  efforts.  He  succeed 
so  far  as  to  restore  to  royalty,  considered  as  a  political  instit 
tion,  its  imperial  physiognomy,  and  to  strongly  impress  up 
the  minds  of  tlie  people  the  idea  that  the  chief  of  the  state  w 
the  descendant  of  the  emperors.  But  after  Charlemagne,  ai 
on  the  brow  of  Ids  successors,  the  crown  did  not  long  pr 
serve  that  glorious  and  powerful  physiognomy.  Dating  fro 
Louis  Ic  Debonnaire,  we  find  establishing  in  the  kingdom 
the  Carlovingians,  not  exactly  a  struggle,  but  an  uncertainty, 
continual  fluctuation  between  the  descendant  of  the  emperoi 
and  the  representative  of  the  Divinity,  that  is  to  si 
between  the  Roman  idea  and  the  Christian  idea,  whi* 
both  served  as  the  basis  of  royalty.     It  is  sometimes  fn: 
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one,  sometimes  from  the  other  of  those  origins,  of  those 
ideas,  that  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  Charles  le  Chauve,  Louis 
le  B^ue,  and  Charles  le  Gros,  demand  the  force  and  as- 
cendancy escaping  from  them.  As  military  chiefs  they  were 
no  longer  anything;  here  also  was  a  source  of  power  become 
exhausted  for  them;  only  the  imperial  Roman  character,  and 
the  religious  Christian  character  remained  to  them;  their 
throne  tottered  upon  these  two  bases. 

Its  ruin  was  an  almost  inevitable  consequence.  Li  virtue  of 
this  twofold  title,  as  descendant  of  the  emperors,  and  as  allied 
with  the  Christian  clergy,  Carlovingian  royalty  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  was  in  a  false  and  weak  condition.  The  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne  was  dismembered,  the  central  power 
the  church,  to  her  general  constitution,  to  the  frequent  hold- 
destroyed;  that  which  essentially  constituted  imperial  royalty, 
that  omnipotence,  that  onmipresence,  that  sole  and  every- 
where active  administration  had  completely  disappeared.  The 
Christian  clergy  was  at  the  same  time  greatly  fallen  from  its 
ancient  grandeur.  It  had  owed  much  of  it  to  the  unity  of 
ing  of  councils,  to  the  ascendancy  which  these  exercised  over 
men's  minds,  to  the  central  power  which  they  established  in 
tiie  bosom  of  Christianity.  By  the  triumph  of  feudalism, 
ind  the  predominance  of  local  institutions  and  ideas,  this 
visible  unity  of  the  church  underwent,,  if  not  an  irrepa- 
itble  check,  at  least  a  temporary  eclipse.  The  councils 
became  rarer  and  less  powerful.  In  the  petty  new  states, 
the  importance  and  power  of  the  lay  seigneur  prevailed 
over  the  importance  and  power  of  the  bishop.  The  clergy 
acting  much  less  than  before  as  a  body,  as  a  combined  whole. 
Its  isolated  members  fell  into  a  sort  of  inferiority.  Hence  a 
considerable,  though  transient  enfeeblement  of  the  church  in 
general,  and  of  all  the  institutions,  all  the  ideas  connected  with 
it,  among  others,  of  royalty,  considered  in  its  religious  as- 
pect, and  as  an  image  of  the  Divinity.  It  is  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury that  this  idea  appears  to  have  exercised  the  least  empire. 

Carlovingian  royalty  thus  found  itself  deprived  of  its  two 
fundainentsd  supports,  both  of  them  altogether  in  a  tottering 
condition.  Moreover,  it  found  itself  in  contradiction,  in  hos- 
tility even,  with  the  new  state,  the  new  powers  of  society. 
Almost  all  these  recently  formed  local  sovereignties  were  so 
many  dismemberments  of  the  central  power.     These  dukes, 
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counts,  viscounts,  marquises,  now  independent  in  tlieir  do- 
mains, were,  most  of  them,  former  beneficiaries,  or  ez-officeiB 
of  the  crown.  Ancient  royalty,  the  royalty  of  Charlemagne^ 
was,  therefore,  ever  an  object  of  distrust  in  their  eyes,  as  a 
power  from  which  they  had  usurped  much,  and  which  had, 
therefore,  much  to  demand  at  their  hands.  It  had  rights  supe- 
rior to  its  power,  and  pretensions  still  greater  than  its  rights. 
It  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  feudal  seigneurs  the  dispossessed  heir 
of  a  power  to  which  they  had  once  rendered  obedience,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  which  they  had  raised  their  own.  By  its  nature^ 
then,  its  title,  its  habits,  its  recollections,  Carlovingian  royalty 
was  antipathecal  to  the  new  regime,  to  the  feudal  regime. 
Overcome  by  it,  it  accused  it,  and  disturbed  it  by  its  presence; 
it  became  necessary  that  it  should  altogether  disappear. 

It  did  disappear.  People  are  surprised  at  the  facility  with 
which  Hugh  Capet  got  possession  of  the  throne;  their  sur- 
prise is  untbunded.  In  point  of  fact,  the  title  of  king  con- 
ferred upon  him  no  real  power  calculated  to  alarm  his  peers; 
in  point  of  rights  the  title,  by  its  transference  to  him,  lost 
that  feature  which  had  rendered  it  a  subject  of  hostility  and 
mistrust  to  them.  Hugh,  count  of  Paris,  was  not  in  the  position 
of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne;  his  ancestors  had  not  been 
kings,  emperors,  sovereigns  of  the  whole  territory;  the  great 
possessors  of  fiefs  had  not  been  his  ofiicers  or  his  beneficiaries; 
he  was  one  among  them,  a  man  from  their  own  ranki^ 
hitherto  their  equal ;  they  might  not  like  his  self-appropria- 
tion of  this  title  of  king,  but  it  gave  them  no  serious 
umbrage.  What  had  annoyed  them  in  Carlovingian  royalty 
was  its  recollections,  its  past.  Hugh  Capet  had  no  recollec- 
tions, no  past;  he  was  a  parvenu  king,  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  new  society  about  him.  It  was  this  which  constituted 
his  strength — at  least,  which  rendered  his  position  more 
easy  than  that  of  the  race  he  had  removed. 

He  encountered,  however,  a  moral  obstacle,  which  merits 
our  attention.  If  the  idea  of  imperial  royalty,  and  even 
that  of  Christian  royalty,  was  become  greatly  impaired,  a 
new  i)nnciple  had  developed  itself,  perceptible  at  the  fall 
of  the  Merovingians,  but  manifestly  apparent  at  that  of  the 
Carlovingians,  a  principle  far  more  accredited,  far  more 
obvious — the  principle  of  legitimacy.  In  the  opinion — ^not 
of  the  peopks  that  were  saying  too  much,  for  there  was  at 
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this  epoch  neither  people  nor  general  opinion — hut  in  tht* 
spinion  of  a  great  many  considerable  men,  the  (Irscenilunts  of 
Charlemagne  were  the  only  logitimnte  kings;  the  cmwn  vra^ 
their  hereditary  property.  Tliis  idea  did  not  plniv  any  very 
great  or  enduring  ditHculties  in  the  way  of  Hugh  Cajtet.  yet 
it  survived  his  success,  and  continued  to  operatt*  U|H>n  men's 
minds.  I  read  in  a  letter  of  GerlKTt  to  Adalberon,  hisliop  of 
lAon,  written  in  989 — that  is  to  say,  two  years  after  the  ac- 
eession  of  Hugh  to  the  throne: 

"  The  brother  of  the  divine  Augustus,  Lothaire,  the  h»ir 
of  the  kingdom,  has  been  expelled  from  it.  His  rivals  have 
been  plac^  in  the  rank  of  kings — such,  at  Least,  many  peoph: 
kold  them  to  be;  but  by  what  right  has  the  legitimate  heir 
been  disinherited  and  despoiled  of  his  kingdom?**' 

And  this  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  Hugh  was  so  real  that 
he  seems  to  have  himself  respected  and  perhaps  shared  it,  for, 
in  ^>eaking  of  his  accession,  a  chronicle  says: 

"  Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  French  departed  from  the  race 
of  Charlemagne.  Duke  Hugh  was  put  in  possession  of  it  iii 
the  year  of  our  Lord  987,  and  possessed  it  nine  years,  with- 
out, however,  being  able  to  assume  the  diadem.*'- 

Kay  more,  three  centuries  afterwanls  this  idea  still  pre- 
lerred  its  influence,  and  the  man-iage  of  Philip- Augustus 
with  Elizabeth  (Isabel)  de  Ilainaut,  a  daughter  of  the  race 
of  Charlemagne,  is  considered  as  a  triumph  of  legitimacy. 
We  read  in  the  Chronu/ue  dc  Saint  Berlin — 

"  Thus  the  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  France  departed  from 
the  race  of  Charlemagne,  but  it  returned  to  it  afterwards  in  the 
following  manner.  Charles  (of  Lorraine)  who  died  in  prison, 
(at  Orleans  in  992,)  had  two  sons,  Louis  and  Charles,  and 
two  daughters,  Hermengarde  and  Gerberge.  Hennengarde 
married  the  count  dc  Namur.  Among  their  descendants 
was  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainaut,  (Baldwin  V.  1171 — 11  So,) 
^0  had  to  wife  Marguerite,  sister  of  riiilip,  count  of 
Flanders.  Their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Philip  IL, 
king  of  the  French,  who  had  by  her,  Louis,  his  successor  in 
the  kingdom,  from  whom  are  since  descended  all  the  kings  of 
the  French.  Thus  it  U  clear  that  in  the  person  of  this  Louis, 
and  by  his  mother's  side,  the  kingdom  returned  to  the  race 
of  Charlemagne."^ 
*  Historiens  de  France,  tome  x.  p.  40'2.        -  lb.  Q'jO,  '^71).        *  lb.  vIih. 
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Unquestionably,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  Hugh  appropriated  the  crown,  these  texts  prove  that  the 
idea  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  ancient  race  was  already  developed, 
and  that  powerfully.     In  order  to  combat  it,  he  adopted  the 
only  efficacious  means  open  to  him;  he  sought  the  alliance  of 
the  clergy,  who  professed  the  idea,  and  haid  more  than  any 
other  class  contributed  to  bring  it  into  credit.     Not  only  did 
he  hasten  to  be  crowned  at  Reims  by  the  archbishop  Adal- 
beron,   but  he  treated  the  ecclesiastics,  both  regular  and 
secular,  with  indefatigable  kindness;  we  find  him  incessantly 
seeking  to  conciliate  their  good  will,  lavishing  donations  upon 
them,  and  restoring  to  them  such  of  their  privileges  as  ^ej 
had  lost  in  the  disorders  of  rising  feudalism,  and  adding  to 
these  new  concessions  and  exemptions.     Among  other  pri- 
vileges, he  re-established  in  the  monasteries  on  his  domains 
the  liberty  of  election,  which,  for  a  century  past,  had  scarcelf 
ever  been  exercised.     He  himself  abdicated  the  dignity  of 
abbot  of  Saint  Grermain  and  that  of  Saint  Denis,  with  which 
he  had  been  invested,  as,  at  that  time,  was  £requentiy  the 
case  with  powerful  laymen,  and  had  ecclesiastical  abbots  ie» 
gularly  elected  in  his  place.     His  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
so  undeviating,  and  produced  such  eifect,  that  near  600  years 
after  his  death,  in  1 576,  at  the  States  of  Blois,  the  chapters 
of  canons,  demanding  that  the  liberty  of  election  should  be 
restored  to  them,  brought  in  aid  of  their  application  this  argu- 
ment, that  the  Carlovingian  race  had  been  of  short  duration, 
because  it  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of  disposing  of  eccle- 
siastical dignities;  whilst  the  Capetian  race,  which,  from  its 
origin,  after  the  example  of  its  founder,  had  habitually  re- 
spected the  independence  of  the  church,  had  reigned  for 
more  than  five  centuries. 

In  this  conduct  of  Hugh,  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
sincerity,  how  much  to  skilled  judgment,  I  cannot  decide. 
That  it  partook  of  sincerity  is  not  to  be  denied,  for  he  acted 
upon  the  same  principle,  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  and  when  evidently  he  had  not  as  yet  thought  of  that 
elevation ;  however  it  may  be,  the  interests  of  his  position 
dictated  the  same  course  pointed  out  by  his  faith;  and  he  pur- 
sued the  course  so  laid  down  to  him.  The  Roman  character 
of  royalty  was  almost  entirely  effaced;  that  of  legitimacy  be- 
longed to  his  adversaries;    its   Chiistian    character    alone 
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aed  at  his  dixpo«al;  he  appropriated  it,  and  omitted 
ig  that  might  give  it  development. 
Ie<l  by  the  general  tendency  of  things,  he  MUCoee<Je<l  in 
object  without  difficulty.  It  wbh  f^vidently  ujion  the 
Han  l>a«ia  that  the  royalty  of  tlte  CafHrtians  acquin!d  ita 
^tli;  and  during  the  reignH  of  the  thrers  first  HuceesDoni 
ugh  CafMst,  U^ibert,  Henry  L,  and  Thilip  L,  it  bore  tlie 
Ui»  of  thia  ayBteni,  and  iivcl  under  its  empire.  It  ia 
efli>er;ially  to  ttiiM  caus^^  that  several  mod<:m  historianSy 
e  SiKinondi  among  others!,  have  attrihut4;d  the  eflV^mi- 
and  inertness  of  these  princes,  Whii^t  around  tliem  the 
Ice  spirit  was  everywhere  developing  itself,  in  them,  say 
t  wTiti^rs,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  was  orrini[K;tent;  amidst 
disrn  in  its  full  force,  and  chivalry  in  its  powerful 
3,  they  were  tlie  kings  of  priests,  sufitained  by  their 
10^^  governed  by  their  influence,  and  taking  but  a  very 

simre  in  the  ext^^mal  and  tern[iorary  activity  of  the 
pd. 

lo  not,  for  my  part,  believe  that  the  insignificance  of  the 
Ca[Kitians,  of  Ilrif>crt,  Henry  L,  and  Philip  L,  was  such 

Mupf>o.-4<:d.  When  we  dondy  examine  tlie  dwuments 
iVtitiU  of  their  peri<Kl,  we  find  that  lliey  playf;^!  a  more 
riant  j)art,  that  tliey  exereisiid  far  more  influence  than  is 
lariJy  asrtigned  to  them.  Kead  tlieir  hintory:  you  will 
them  couHtantly  int<jr[KjHing,  either  with  the  Hword  or 
:goti;ition,  in  the  affairri  of  th<!  count  of  JJurgundy,  of  the 
t  of  Anjou,  of  the  cMunt  of  Maine,  of  the  duke  of  Aqui- 
,  of  the  duke  of  Normandy;  in  a  word,  in  iUa  affairs  of 
leir  ni!i;rhl>ourfl,  and  even  in  thoHe  of  remote  sei^neuries. 
ij  wiirf  no  contemporary  suzerain,  excrjpt  the  dukes  of 
imridy,  the  conr[u<:ror.s  of  a  kingdom,  whose  action  was 
o  tti'U'M  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  eejitre  of  his 
tins.  0[)en  tlie  letters  of  the  period,  those,  for  example, 
ulU^rt  and  of  Yves,  bishops  of  A([uitrtine,  and  those  of 
iiiin  111.,  duke  of  Afjuitaine,  and  many  others,  and  you 
ut  onee  perceive  that  the  king  of  Franee  wtis  not  without 
Ttane<*;  that,  on  the  (;ontrary,  the  mont  powerful  sove- 
is  of  the  time  felt  it  necei^Hury  to  ke^jp  on  grx)d  terms 
liim.     Of  theH(j  thnje  prinees,  tiui  most  apathetic,  the 

ttvernr*  from  idi  serious  and  (earnest  ae.tivity,  was,  pcr- 
,  i'hilip  1.;  and  yet  his  court,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed^ 
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his  family,  that  is  to  say,  the  assemblage  of  young  men  sent 
to  fbrm  themselves  as  knights  under  his  patronage  and  direc- 
tion, was  so  numerous  as  sometimes  to  supply  for  him  the 
place  of  an  army.  I  will  lay  before  you  the  official  account 
of  his  coronation,  a  very  curious  monument  in  itself,  for  it  is 
the  earliest  narrative  extant  of  such  a  ceremony,  and  which 
will  show  you  that  the  position  of  the  king  of  France  was 
not  so  insignificant  as  the  statements  of  many  of  the  histo- 
rians might  lead  you  to  suppose. 

"  The  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  1 059,  the  32nd 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  king  Henry,  on  the  10th  day  before 
the  calends  of  June  (23  May)  ....  king  Philip  was  crowned 
by  the  archbishop  Gervais,  in  the  cathedral,  before  the  altar 
of  St.  Maiy,  with  the  following  ceremonies: 

"  Mass  having  commenced,  before  the  epistle  was  read,  the 
archbishop  turned  towards  the  king,  and  having  briefly  reca- 
pitulated to  him  the  catholic  faith,  asked  him  whether  he 
believed  in  and  would  defend  it.  On  his  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  his  profession  of  faith  was  brought  to  him,  fairly 
written  out:  he  took  it,  and  though  only  seven  years  old,  read 
it  and  signed  it.  This  profession  of  faith  was  conceived  in  the 
following  terms:  *  I,  Philip,  being  about,  by  the  grace  of  Grod, 
to  become  king  of  the  French,  on  the  day  of  my  coronation 
promise,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  saints,  to  preserve 
for  each  of  you,  my  ecclesiastical  subjects,  the  canonical  pri- 
vileges, the  law,  and  the  justice  due  unto  you;  and,  God 
aiding,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  defend  them  with  that 
zeal  which  a  king  should  ever  exhibit  in  favour  of  the  bishops^ 
and  of  the  church  committed  to  him.  We  will  also  secure, 
by  our  authority,  unto  the  people  at  large,  the  full  and  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  their  rights.* 

"  This  done,  he  replaced  his  profession  of  faith  in  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop,  in  the  presence  of — (here  follow  the 
names  of  fifty-three  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots.)  Then 
assuming  the  staff  of  St.  llemy,  the  archbishop  set  forth,  in 
mild  and  gentle  language  and  tone,  how  that  to  him  in  pre- 
fenjnce  appertained  the  election  and  coronation  of  the  king, 
ever  since  St.  Remy  had  baptised  and  crowned  king  Clovia. 
lie  set  forth  also,  how  that  pope  Ilormisdas  had  given  to  St. 
Heniy,  and  pope  Victor  to  him,  Gervais,  and  to  his  church, 
with  that  staff,  the  right  of  coi-onation,  and  the  primacy  of 
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U  GauL  Then,  with  the  consent  of  his  father  Henry,  he 
lected  Philip  king.  After  this,  under  the  archbishop's  formal 
HTOtest,  that  the  pope's  consent  was  not  necessary  in  the 
oatter,  the  legates  of  the  holy  see,  not  officially,  but  in 
irder  to  do  honour  to  prince  Philip  and  to  exhibit  their  affee- 
Kuiy  also  proclaimed  him  king.  Next  came  the  archbishops 
ind  bishops,  the  abbots  and  priests,  and  then  Guy,  duke  of 
^aitaine,  and  then  (here  follow  the  names  of  sixteen  grand 
feudatories  present,  either  in  person,  or  by  their  representa- 
ives),  and  tiien  the  knights  and  the  people,  great  and  small, 
who  all,  with  one  unanimous  voice,  gave  their  consent  and 
ipprobation,  exclaiming  thrice:  *  We  will  have  it  so!'  Then 
Philip,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  issued 
m  cnrdinance  respecting  the  goods  of  St.  Mary's  church, 
the  county  of  Reims,  and  the  lands  of  St.  Remy  and  other 
ibbeys,  which  ordinance  he  signed  and  sealed. 

*'  The  archbishop  also  signed  it.  The  king  then  named 
the  archbishop  grand  chancellor,  as  the  kings  his  prede- 
cessors had  always  done  in  the  case  of  Gervais'  predecessors, 
and  the  prelate  then  crowned  him  king.  The  archbishop 
having  returned  to  his  tlirone,  and  being  seated  thereon,  his 
officers  brought  to  him  the  privilege  granted  to  him  by  pope 
Victor,  which  he  read  aloud,  in  presence  of  the  bishops.  All 
ftese  things  passed  amid  general  devotion  and  joy,  without 
any  disturbance,  any  opposition,  any  detriment  to  the  state. 
Archbishop  Gervais  received  all  the  persons  taking  part  in 
the  ceremony  with  the  utmost  kindness,  entertaining  them  all 
liberally  at  his  own  expense,  though  he  owed  this  to  none 
but  the  king;  but  he  did  it  for  the  honour  of  his  church,  and 
3ut  of  his  generous  nature."* 

Assuredly,  no  other  suzerain  of  the  period  took  possession 
)f  his  rank  with  so  much  solemnity  amid  so  imposing  a  cortege, 
ind  it  is  not  possible  but  that  a  real  and  decided  influence 
nust  have  attended  a  situation  so  manifestly  superior. 

With  this  limitation,  however,  of  the  prevalent  idea,  I  have 
ao  intention  of  absolutely  contesting  its  general  truth.  It  is 
sertain  that  the  first  Capetians  did  not  reign  with  that  activity, 
that  constantly  increasing  power,  which  generally  accompanies 
the  foundation  of  anew  dynasty;  and  that  their  inactivity  was 

'  Collect,  de  Mem.  relat.  k  I'llist.  de  Triince,  vii.  80 — 0*2. 
VOL.  III.  P 
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not  unobserved  by  their  contemporaries.     We  read  in  i 
clironicle  of  Anjou,  under  the  year  959 — 

"  This  year  died  duke  Hugh,  abbot  of  St.  Martin,  son  d 
the  pseudo-king  llobert,  and  father  of  the  other  Hugh,  who 
was  afterwards  made  king  with  his  son  Bobert>  whom  wt 
have  seen  reigning  in  disgraceful  effeminacy^  and  whose 
apathy  is  fully  shared  by  his  son  Henry,  our  present 
kinglet" » 

But  do  not  let  us  too  implicitly  adopt  these  representationif 
the  tone  of  contempt  with  which  some  of  the  chroniclers  speik 
of  the  kings  in  question,  is  no  just  measure  of  their  position 
The  fallacy  arises  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  writoi 
having  too  summarily  compared  that  which  the  kings  wen 
with  that  which,  in  the  historian's  judgment,  they  ought  to 
have  been,  their  real  power  with  the  sounding  title  they  boA 
Now  this  title,  the  mere  name  of  king,  awakened  in  the  mild 
ideas  of  grandeur,  of  superiority,  inseparable  from  the  memoij 
of  Charlemagne,  but  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  new  sttto 
of  things.  It  seemed  a  matter  of  course  that  whoever  caDel 
himself  king,  should,  like  Charlemagne,  reign  supreme  onr 
an  immense  territory,  command,  conquer,  soar  high  above  al' 
other  men.  Beside  this  colossal  figure  of  Charlemagne,  of 
him  who  formed  the  theme  of  each  popular  romance^  anl 
filled  the  thoughts  of  all  men,  liobert,  Henry  I.,  and  Philip  Ii 
appeared  miserable  abortions,  lliey  themselves  felt  thii; 
they  themselves,  by  their  title  of  king,  seemed  placed  in  the 
elevated,  mf\jestic  position  which  Charlemagne  had  create! 
and  called  upon  to  exercise  the  gr(md,  the  enormous  power 
directed  by  his  sceptre;  yet  this  power  they  were  consdooi 
they  did  not  possess;  they  were,  in  reality,  and  tlieyknewiti 
notliing  more  than  great  proprietors  of  fiefs,  surrounded  oo 
all  sides  by  other  proprietors  of  fiefs,  as  powerful  as  theji 
perhaps  even  more  so.  They  looked  upon  themselves  m 
heirs  of  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  yet  they  felt  incapable  of 
filling  it.  Hence  an  extreme  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  t 
sort  of  stagnation  in  their  position.  They  did  not  compre- 
hend the  new  character  wliich  it  behoved  royalty  to  adi^ 
itself  to,  amidst  a  society  so  completely  changed  in  all  other 
respects;  they  knew  not  how  to  play  the  part  of  kings  of  tfait 
new  society;  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  incapable  of 

'  Chroniquc  (tAnjou^  in  the  Ilistoricns  de  France,  viiL  252. 
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coxTjing  on   that  old   royalty,  tliat   sovereign   and   superb 
royalty,  of  wliich  they  deemed  themselves  the  depositaries. 

It  is  perhaps  in  this  inconsistency  that  we  sliould  seek  the 
cause,  the  most  real  if  not  the  most  apparent,  of  the  com- 
ptrative  inertion  and  powerlessneas  of  the  first  Capetians. 
They  had  expelled  the  last  Carlovingians,  and  yet  they  ruled 
in  much  the  same  way  that  these  had  done — inactive,  shut  up 
in  the  interior  of  their  palaces,  under  the  imperious  influence 
of  priests  and  of  women,  unable  either  to  remain  kings  after 
the  fashion  of  Charlemagne,  or  to  become  kings  after  the 
fashion  required  by  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and 
BQccumbing  beneath  the  weight  of  this  double  dilemma. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  I.,  and  in  the  person  of  his  son 
Louis,  that  royalty  compreliended  the  change  whieh  had 
taken  place  in  its  situation,  and  thought  of  assuming  the  cha- 
ncier which  that  change  necessitated.  From  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  down  to  Louis  le  Gros,  notwithstanding  the 
uurpation  of  Hugh  Capet,  we  find  it  crawling  along  in  the 
old  beaten  track,  half  imperial,  half  religious,  and  losing 
itself  more  and  more  in  the  uncertainty  of  its  nature. 
With  Louis  le  Gros  commences  the  new  royalty,  the  royalty 
of  the  feudal  epoch,  the  predeccissor  of  modern  royalty.  I 
irill  endeavour,  by  the  aid  of  contemporary  monunicnt.s,  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  this  important  revolution. 

Of  all  these  monuments,  the  most  authcMitic  and  the  most 
instructive  is  unquestionably  the  Vie  de  /^ot/is  Iv  (tms,  by 
Suger — a  work  which  it  is  impossibh;  to  study  with  too 
earnest  an  attention.  It  sheds  the  utmost  light  u])()n  the 
state  of  French  society  at  that  epoch.  I  shall  derive  thmi  it 
almost  all  tlie  extracts  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you. 

And  first,  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Prince  Louis 
whilst  his  father  still  reigned,  I  read  in  this  history: 

"  Tiiis  young  hero,  gay,  conciliating  all  hearts  to  him,  and 
of  such  extreme  good  nature,  that  to  sonic  men  he  seemed 
almost  weak,  had  no  sooner  attained  adolescence  than  he 
Umifested  himself  a  valiant  defender  of  his  father's  kingdom; 
he  was  intent  upon  the  real  needs  of  the  church,  and,  a  care 
long  neglected,  watched  over  the  security  of  the  labouring 
people,  the  artisans,  and  helpless  poor."^ 

'  Vie  dc  LouiH  le  Gros,  ptir  Suger,  c.  11,  in  my  Colloctioii,  viii.  K. 
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And,  a  little  further  on: 

*<  About  this  time,  in  1101,  it  happened  that  there  aroie  1 
between  the  venerable  Adam,  abbot  of  St  Denis,  ud  I 
Bouchard,  a  noble,  seigneur  of  Montmorency,  certain  dif« 
putes  touching  certain  customs,  which  disputes  grew  so  fierofl^ 
and  produced,  unliappily,  such  a  degree  of  irritation,  that  the 
f^pirit  of  revolt  bursting  asunder  all  the  ties  of  faith  inl 
homoge,  the  two  parties  ossailed  eocli  otiier  with  fbre  and  sworiL 
This  fact  having  reached  the  ears  of  the  lord  Louis,  he  mini* 
fcstcd  thereat  a  lively  indignation,  and  rest^  not  until  ha 
had  compelled  the  said  Bouchard,  duly  summoned,  to  a|^Mtf 
at  the  castle  of  Poissy  before  the  king  his  father,  and  thttS 
to  remit  the  matter  to  his  judgment.  Bouchard,  having  hd 
his  cause,  refused  to  submit  to  the  condemnation  pronounce! 
against  him,  and  retired  without  being  detained  prisoner-Hi 
detention^  indeed,  which  the  custom  of  the  French  would  mC 
have  aanvtioned.  But  he  soon  experienced  all  the  ills  ad, 
calamities  with  which  the  rof/al  majesty  is  empowered  fe 
punish  the  disobedience  of  subjects.  The  fair  and  youthfid 
prince  forthwith  levied  arms  against  him,"*  &c. 

Are  you  not  struck  with  tlie  new  attitude  here  assumel 
by  royalty,  with  the  new  language  spoken  in  its  name?  Wl 
are  evidently  in  the  heart  of  feudal  society;  the  facts  areaz* 
actly  as  I  have  described  them:  a  vassal  of  the  duke  d 
France,  the  seigneur  de  Montmorency,  is  cited  before  the  court 
of  his  suzerain;  the  court  condemns  him;  he  refuses  to  submit 
to  its  judgment,  and  retires  in  all  tranquillity,  no  one  even  it- 
tempting  to  arrest  him;  for  this  the  custom  of  the  FrenA 
would  not  have  permitted.  So  far  all  is  feudal,  all  is  entire 
conformity  with  the  ordinary  relations  of  suzerains  and  vai» 
sals.  But  now  a  new  element  intervener:  "  He  (Bouchird) 
soon  experienced  all  tlie  ills  and  calamities  with  which  the 
royal  mnjesty  is  empowered  to  punish  the  disobedience  o( 
subjects."  This  is  no  longer  feudalism.  This  same  Bou- 
chard, whom  his  suzerain  had  not  dared  to.  arrest,  though  he 
had  condemned  him,  tlnds  a  new  master,  his  king,  who  pur- 
sues Iiim.  and  inilicts  upon  him  all  the  calamities  with  which 
the  royal  majesty  is  empowered  to  punish  the  disobedienee  €f 
jiubjects,     Royalty  here  appears  independent  of  feudalism, 

*  Vic  do  Louis  le  (iios,  pur  SugtT,  c.  11. 
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respecting  feudal  righto  and  relaiionHy  conforming  in  ttio  first 
instance  to  its  principles,  itt*  forniH,  and  tlicn  ciiH<'jitan;rIing 
hself  from  them,  and  claiming  and  exercising  in  the  name  of 
other  principles,  in  its  own  name,  the  right  of  pursuing  and 
pumshing  the  contumacious. 

I  will  not  stop  here:  let  us  see  and  attentively  oliservc 
Bore  facto  of  this  chiss: — 

"  The  noble  church  of  Reims,"  says  Suger,  "  saw  its  pro- 
perty, and  that  of  ite  dependent  churches,  ravaged  by  tlie 
tyranny  of  the  most  valiant  but  very  turbulent  baron  iObbie  dn 
Aoossy,  and  his  son  William.  The  most  lamentable  complaints 
against  this  man,  m  formidable  for  his  valour,  had  bc;f«n 
kid  a  hundred  timr^s  before  the  lord  king  Thilip  without  eil'cct. 
Eie  they  had  of  late  be^m  laid  before  his  s^^a  more  ttian 
tirioc,  he,  in  his  indignation,  assembhsd  a  little;  army  of  scarce 
leren  hundred  knights — marclied  in  all  haste  towards  licims, 
ponuhed  within  die  space  of  less  than  two  montlis,  by  a 
Mries  of  incessant  attacks,  the  wrongs  theretofore  done  to 
tlie  churches,  ravaged  the  lands  of  ttie  tyrant  and  his  accom- 
plices, and  spread  through  them  desf>lation  and  flames; — 
I  laudable  act  of  justice,  whereby  those  who  had  pillaged 
Vere  pillage<l  in  their  turn,  and  those  whu  had  liurassed  and 
liBicted    men,    were    in    themselves    even    more    severely 

punished lie  ac({uired  equal  honour  by  lending  the 

lid  of  his  arms  to  the  church  of  (Jrleans."* 

"  It  was  by  such  proofs  of  valour  that  the  future  lord  of 
France  exalted  himwdf  in  the  estimation  of  his  subjects.  He 
sought,  with  courage<JUS  determination,  every  tium  tixut  a 
favourable  op[Kirtunity  present<5d  itself,  to  provide  with  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  for  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  to 
quell  the  reliellious  Sfiigneurs,  and  to  take  or  redu(;e  to  sub- 
niasion,  by  all  pf>ssible  means,  the  castles  c<jnsj)icuoui  as  the 
haunts  of  opprr^ssion.''' 

Kiilip  died;  I^iuis  suecee,ded  him.  The  first  idea  that 
BUggests  its<df  to  the  mind  of  his  hist<irian  iH  tiiis: 

"  I^iuis  bc^corne,  by  tlu;  grace  of  (Jlod,  king  <jf  the  French, 
did  not  losfj  the  habit  he  had  aiM^uired  in  his  youth,  of  pro- 
tecting the  churches,  succouring  the  i>oor  and  unfortunate^ 
and  watching  over  the  defence  and  [)Cace  of  the  kingdom."^ 

*  Huger,  c.  v.  and  vi.  '  Ibid.,  c.  viii. 

*  lljid.,  c.  xiv 
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And  he  proceeds  to  give  several  proofs  of  this,  among 
which  I  will  select  the  following  anecdote: 

"  It  is  well  known  that  kings  have  long  arms ." 

A  singular  phrase  for  this  epoch  I  Who,  think  you,  wodd 
have  said  of  Robert,  Henry  I.,  of  Philip  I.,  that  they  h4  ^ 
long  arms?  their  flatterers,  the  priests,  by  whom  they  were  t 
surrounded,  might  have  talked  to  them  of  the  majesty  of  their 
title,  of  the  sublimity  of  their  rank;  but  no  one  ever  spoke  or 
thought  of  the  real  extent  of  their  power,  of  the  reach  if 
their  arms.  This  latter  idea,  however,  reappeared  in  the  time 
of  Louis  le  Gros,  and  royalty  once  more  presented  itself  to 
the  minds  of  men  as  a  general  power,  having  right  eveiy 
where,  and  able  to  enforce  that  right  everywhere. 

^^  It  is  well  known  that  kings  have  long  arms,"  says  the 
historian,  and  he  thus  proceeds  to  develop  his  idea: 

"  In  order  that  it  might  clearly  appear  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  royal  virtue  was  not  restricted  witliin  the  narrow  limits 
of  particular  places,  one  named  Alard  de  Guillebaut,  an  aUe 
man  and  with  a  good  gift  of  speech,  came  from  the  frontien 
of  Berry  (in  1117)  to  the  king.     He  set  forth  in  elegant 
language  the  plaint  of  his  son-in-law,  and  humbly  entreated 
the  seigneur  Louis  to  cite  before  him,  in  virtue  of  his  sove- 
reign authority,  the  noble  baron  Aymon,  surnamed  VaiT- 
Vache,  seigneur  de  Bourbon,  who  refused  to  right  his  son- 
in-law;   to  repress  the  presumptuous  audacity  with  whicb 
this  uncle  despoiled  his  nephew,  son  of  his  eldest  brother 
Archimbaut,  and  to  fix,  by  the  judgment  of  the  French,  tha 
portion  of  goods  which  each  ought  to  have.     Fearing  that 
private  warfare  might  give  occasion  to  the  increase  of  wicked-  ^^ 
ness,  and  inflict  upon  the  poor  the  punishment  due  to  ths  j 
pride  of  their  superiors  in  rank,  the  monarch  forthwith  cited  f 
the  said  Aymon.     He  did  so  in  vain:  the  latter,  doubting  | 
the  issue  of  the  judgment,  refused  to  present  himsdf.    Then^  : 
without  allowing  either  pleasure  or  indolence  to  detain  hinii 
Louis  marched  to  the  territory  of  Bourges  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  advanced  direct  upon  Germigny,  a  stroogly 
fortitied  castle,  belonging- to  this  Aymon,  and  assaulted  it 
with  vigorous  determination.     Then  Aymon  perceiving  that 
no  resistance  of  his  would  avail,   and  losing  all  hope  of 
saving  liis  pei-son  and  his  castle  by  force,  saw  no  other  chance 
of  sal'ety  than  that  of  going  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet 
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of  the  seigneur-king,  which  he  did,  prostrating  himself 
807eral  times,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  crowd  assem- 
Ued  around;  he  earnestly  entreated  the  king  to  be  pitiful 
loiraTds  him,  surrendered  his  castle,  and  placed  himself  en- 
Mj  at  the  disposal  of  the  royal  majesty.  The  lord  Louis 
Kept  the  castle,  conducted  Aymon  into  France  to  take  his 
rial  there,  concluded  with  equal  justice  and  righteousness 
he  quarrel  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  by  the  judgment 
nd  arbitration  of  the  French,  and  by  great  personal  exertion 
nd  the  expenditure  of  much  money  put  an  end  to  the  op- 
ression  and  misery  which  many  people  in  those  paits  had 
beretofore  endured.  He  subse^iuently  made  it  a  frequent 
ustom  to  perform  similar  expeditions,  which  he  fulfilled 
rith  like  moderation  and  success,  securing  the  tranquillity  of 
hurches  and  of  the  common  people.  It  would  only  fatigue 
he  reader  were  we  to  relate  all  these  beneficent  excursions 
)f  his;  we  shall  therefore  abstain  from  doing  so."' 

All  the  facts  of  this  class  are  summed  up  by  the  writer  in 
his  general  reflection: 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  kings  to  repress  by  their  powerful 
bmd,  and  in  virtue  of  the  original  right  of  their  office,  the 
tudacity  of  the  tyrants  who  tear  the  state  in  pieces  by  incessant 
irars,  who  place  their  pleasure  in  pillaging,  who  nfilict  the  poor, 
festroy  charities,  and  abandon  themselves  to  a  licence  which, 
irhen  not  checked,  inflames  them  with  ever  increasing  fiiry.''^ 

This  assuredly  is  not  the  efleminate,  inert  royalty  of 
Philip  I.,  of  Robert;  but  neither  is  it  the  ancient  royalty  of 
he  Cariovingians,  in  the  time  of  its  power  and  its  glory. 
n  the  passages  I  have  laid  before  you,  it  were  vain  to  seek 
he  Roman  idea  or  the  imperial  type.  The  new  royalty  claims 
ot  absolute  power,  the  right  to  rule  alone  and  everywhere — 
t  makes  no  claim  to  that  heritance  of  the  emperors  of  old; 
fe  acknowledges  and  respects  the  independence  of  the  feudal 
eigneurs;  it  leaves  them  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  freely 
I  their  own  domains;  it  neither  abnegates  nor  destroys 
sadalism.  What  it  does  is  to  separate  itself  from  feudalism; 
:  places  itself  above  all  these  powers  as  a  distinct  and 
Bperior  power,  which,  by  the  original  title  of  its  oilice,  is 

*  Vi«»  d«'  LouiH  Ic  Gros,  par  Siipfor,  in  my  Collection,  viii.  lO.'l. 
-  ll.id.  1)0. 
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authorized  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
order,  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  un- 
armed against  the  armed;  a  power  of  justice  and  of  peaee 
amidst  general  violence  and  oppression;  a  power  whose 
essential  character,  whose  real  force,  consists  not  in  any 
anterior  fact,  but  in  its  harmony  with  the  real,  pressinc 
wants  of  society,  in  the  remedy  which  it  applies,  or  at  al 
events  promises  to  the  evils  under  which  society  laboun* 
For — and  this  is  to  be  carefully  observed — ^the  religious  cfas- 
racter  scarcely  occupies  any  greater  place  in  the  royalty  rf 
Louis  le  Gros  than  does  the  imperial  character;  it  his 
scarcely  any  more  resemblance  to  the  royalty  of  Kobert  than 
to  that  of  Charlemagne.  The  prince  is  the  friend,  the  ollf 
of  the  church,  or  rather  of  tlie  churches;  he  honours  them 
upon  all  occasions,  protects  them  when  they  need  protectioOi 
and  receives  from  them  in  return  useful  support;  but  lie 
seems  very  indiifercnt  about  the  divine  origin  of  his  powei^^ 
the  Christian  theory  has  little  place  in  his  mind  and  in  bii 
administration ;  he  docs  not  invoke  it  as  a  sanction  for  hil 
assumption  of  absolute  power;  it  in  no  way  influences  die 
character  of  his  acts,  tlio  turn  of  his  language.  There  i* 
nothing  scientific  or  systematic  in  his  government;  he  is  XM> 
theorist — he  troubles  liimself  very  little  about  the  future;  all 
his  care  is  to  provide  as  best  he  may,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  for  the  present;  to  maintain  or  re-esta* 
blisli  order  and  justice  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  every 
direction.  He  deems  it  his  mission,  he  holds  himself  em* 
powered  to  do  tliis,  but  he  proceeds  upon  no  general  prin* 
ciple,  contemplates  no  broad,  mighty  design. 

This  was  the  true  character  of  the  government  of  Louift 
lo  Gros;  a  cliaracter  so  entirely  conformable  with  the  spirit 
and  wants  of  the  period,  tliat  we  see  it  continue  and  de- 
velop itself  after  his  death,  under  tlio  reign  of  his  son 
Louis  le  Jeune,  one  of  the  feeblest  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled 
over  France,  one  of  the  most  dissolute,  the  most  enslaved  to 
their  personal  tastes,  tlie  most  indifferent  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Yet  the  revolution  accomplished  in  the  time  of  his 
father,  in  the  nature  and  position  of  royalty,  was  so  natural,, 
so  decided,  tlmt  in  the  hands  of  a  priest,  the  abbot  Suger, 
the  royal  power  under  Louis  le  Jeune  followed  the  same 
route,  preserved  the  same  physiognomy,  as  under  Louis  le 
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Gros,  unquestionablj  the  most  energetic,  the  most  warlike 
inight  of  his  epoch.  You  are  aware  that  Suger  was  the 
dad  counsellor  of  Louis  YII.,  and  that  during  the  long 
•iMence  of  that  prince  in  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  Suger  who 
nally  ruled  the  state.  I  will  lay  before  you  some  letters 
written  to  him,  or  by  him^  which  will  give  you  a  clear  idea  of 
Us  government,  and  exhibit  the  devdopment  of  that  which 
jon  have  seen  the  commencement  of  under  Louis  YI. 

In  1148,  while  the  ting,  undergoing  one  disaster  after  an- 
other, was  traversing  Asia  Minor,  the  citizens  of  Beauvais 
iddr^sed  to  Suger  the  following  letter: — 

"  To  the  lord  Suger,  by  the  grace  of  God  reverend  abbot 
of  St.  Denis,  the  conmiunity  of  Beauvais  offer  salutation  and 
nspect  as  to  their  lord. 

"  We  appeal  to  you  and  complain  to  you  as  to  our  lord, 
Bnce  we  have  been  committed  to  your  hands  and  your  guar- 
dianship by  the  lord  king.  A  certain  man,  a  jurat  of  our  place, 
kaving  heard  that  two  horses  which  had  been  carried  away 
from  his  stable  during  Lent  were  at  Levemont,  proceeded 
tiuther  to  claim  them  on  the  Thursday  in  Christmas  week.  But 
Galeran,  seigneur  of  that  town,  holding  in  no  respect  the  sacred 
season,  arrested  this  man,  who  had  committed  no  offence,  and 
compelled  him  to  purchase  his  liberty  at  the  price  of  ten  sols 
Parisis,  and  that  of  his  horses  at  fifty.  As  the  man  is  poor, 
and  has  been  obliged  to  borrow  this  amount,  and  several 
other  sums,  at  usurious  interest,  we  intreat  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  that  your  holiness  would  by  God's  grace  and  favour 
do  right  justice  upon  Galeran,  so  tliat  he  may  restore  to  our 
jurat  his  money,  and  henceforth  never  again  dare  to  harass 
any  who  are  committed  to  your  care. — Health."^ 

"Would  the  commune  of  Beauvais  have  used  any  different 
language  from  this  in  addressing  Louis  le  Gros  himself? 

I  will  now  present  you  with  a  letter  from  Suger,  written  in 
1149,  to  Samson,  archbishop  of  Reims,  to  claim  his  assistance 
in  support  of  the  royal  power  which  had  been  assailed: 

"  To  the  venerable  Samson,  by  the  grace  of  God  arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  Suger,  abbot  of  the  blessed  Denis,  wishes 
health. 
"  As  the  glory  of  the  body  of  Christ, — that  is  to  say,  of  the 

•  Lt'ttres  de  et  a  Suger,  in  the  RecueU  des  Historiens  de  France,  xt.  500. 
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church  of  Grod,  consists  in  the  indissoluble  union  of  royalty 
with  the  priesthood,  it  is  self-evident  that  what  benefits  the 
one  must  benefit  the  other;  for  it  is  clear  to  all  the  wise^ 
that  the  temporal  power  exists  by  the  church  of  Grod,  and 
that  the  church  of  God  derives  benefit  from  the  temporal 
power;  for  the  which  reason,  seeing  that  during  the  long 
absence  abroad  of  our  dearly-beloved  Louis,  khig  of  the 
French,  the  kingdom  is  grievously  disturbed  by  the  back- 
slidings  and  assaults  of  the  wicked;  and  fearing  that  the 
church  may  hence  sufier  even  more  heavily  than  the  tem- 
poral state,  and  it  being  necessary  to  take  immediate  step% 
we  invite  you,  we  intreat  you,  we  summon  you,  by  the  com- 
mon bond  of  the  common  oath  which  you  and  we  have  sworn 
to  the  throne,  to  be  with  us  at  Soissons,  you  and  your  snf* 
fragans,  on  the  Monday  before  Rogation.  We  have  convoked 
for  the  same  time  and  place,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
chief  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  that,  according  to 
our  fealty  and  oath,  we  may  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  aiding  one  another  to  bear  the  burden,  and  placing 
ourselves  as  it  were  a  rampart  for  the  house  of  Israel;  for, 
be  assured,  unless  we  remain  firmly  fixed  in  the  position 
whereof  it  is  said,  the  multitudes  that  believed  were  one  heart 
and  one  soul,  the  church  of  God  will  be  in  peril,  and  the 
kingdom,  divided  against  itself,  will  be  given  up  to  deso- 
lation."' 

Nor  did  Suger  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  bishops  in  vain; 
he  made  valuable  use  of  their  co-operation  in  his  exercise  of 
the  royal  charge,  and  in  maintaining  somewhat  of  order  in 
the  more  remote  provinces.  The  following  letter,  written  to 
him  in  1149,  by  Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  is  one 
of  those  which  give  us  the  clearest  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  power  exercised  its  in- 
tervention. 

"  Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  to  Suger. 

"  To  his  reverend  and  dear  brother  in  Christ,  Suger,  by 
the  grace  of  God  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  Geoffrey,  called 
bishop  of  Bordeaux,  wishes  love  and  respect  in  the  Lord. 

"  We  have  been  for  some  time  past  intending  to  communi- 
cate to  you  the  state  of  our  country,  according  to  the  agree- 

»  Hist,  de  France,  xv.  511. 
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ment  entered  into  between  us;  but  we  have  delayed  doing  so 
until  now,  in  order  that  we  might  not  announce  to  you  other 
than  the  known  and  unchanged  state  of  things.     In  the  first 
place,  you  shall  understand,  that  on  the  day  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  blessed  Mary,  at  Mansan,  where  were  assembled 
the  archbishop  of  Auch  and  nearly  all  the  bishops  and  grandees 
of  Guscony,  we,  in  the  presence  of  all,  assailed  the  viscount 
da  Gabardin  for  having  with  his  people  attacked  and  de- 
spoiled the  lands  of  the  lord  king,  and  besieged  the  city  of 
Dax,  the  property  of  the  said  king;  and  we  then  had  read 
in  the  presence  of  all,  and  fully  explained,  the  letters  of  the 
lord  pope,  whereby  the  said  viscount  and  all  liis  people  are 
excommunicated,  unless  they  desist  for  the  future  from  dis- 
quieting the  king's  lands.     The  viscount  and  his  people 
seemed  to  think  the  sentence  very  severe,  and  were  more- 
over greatly  displeased  that  these  things  should  be  set  forth 
oonceming  them  in  public     We  did  not  fully  attain  the  end 
we  wished,  but,  after  considerable  difficulty,  we  effected  this 
arrangement — that,  on  a  day  to  be  named,  the  affair  shall  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  case  we  have  put  forward 
on  the  part  of  the  lord  pope  and  the  lord  king  judged.     We 
know  not  what  the  said  viscount  may  do  thereupon,  but  it  is 
said  he  will  not  long  withstand  the  sentence,  if  it  be  carried 
into  effect  rigorously.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  lord 
pope  should  renew  the  order  for  his  sentence  to  be  rigorously 
executed,  and  with  even  additional  severity;  for  there  are 
people  who,  though  they  tremble,  will  not  yield  at  a  first 
sammons.     The  other  great  men  seem,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
better  disposed  than  is  their  wont  to  consult  the  good  and 
peace  of  the  country.     Martin,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
custody  of  the  tower  of  Bordeaux,  has  recently  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh.     The  tower,  on  being  returned  to  our  pos- 
session, we  find,  on  the  report  of  persons  we  have  sent  to 
inspect  it,  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  munition  and  victual. 
Martin  represented  that  he  had  faithfully  aud  justly  expended, 
in  furnishing  the  tower  with  necessaries,  and  supplying  the 
wants  of  himself  and  his  men,  the  fourteen  livres  that  were 
given  him  last  year.     But  now  that  he  is  dead,  those  who 
remain  behind  him  seem  ill  fitted  for  executing  his  charge. 
It  were  well,  therefore,  since  the  government  and  the  care  of 
the  kingdom  rest  upon  you  and  upon  count  Raoul, — whom  we 
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pray  you  to  salute  in  our  name,  and  to  inform  of  this  matters- 
it  were  well  for  you  two,  desiring  as  you  do  to  preserve  the 
lands  of  the  king,  forthwith  and  diligently  to  occupy  your- 
selves with  furnishing  forth  the  tower  with  valorous  and 
competent  keepers,  and  with  a  good  purveyor,  supplied  with 
all  the  things  they  need.  As  to  the  officers  established  bj 
the  king  in  Aquitaine,  and  those  who  are  set  over  them, 

brother  N ,  the  bearer  of  these  presents,  will  inform  you 

touching  them  and  other  matters,  with  which  he  is  well 
acquainted.  "We  pray  you  to  give  him  full  credit  as  to  onr- 
self ;  and,  indeed,  you  already  know  him  for  a  man  full  of 
truth,  faithful  and  devoted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  the 
interests  of  the  king.  By  liim  you  can  communicate  to  us 
that  which  you  desire  we  should  hear."* 

Notwithstanding  all  his  eiforts,  Suger  succeeded  but  very 
imperfectly  in  maintaining  order  and  in  defending  the  do^ 
mains  and  the  rights  of  the  king.  He  was  accordingly 
always  urging  his  sovereign  to  return.  Among  other  letters 
of  his,  in  1149,  is  the  following: — 

"  Suger  to  Louis,  king  of  the  French. 

"  ....  Disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity  have  returned 
in  numbers,  while  you,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  your  sub- 
jects, remain,  as  it  were,  a  captive  in  a  foreign  land.  What 
can  induce  you,  my  lord,  to  leave  the  sheep  intrusted  to  you 
thus  at  the  mercy  of  pitiless  wolves?  No,  sire,  it  is  not 
permissible  that  you  remain  any  longer  remote  from  us.  We 
therefore  supplicate  your  highness,  we  exhort  your  piety,  we 
invoke  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  we  conjure  you  by  the 
faitti  which  reciprocally  binds  together  the  prince  and  his 
subjects,  not  to  prolong  your  stay  in  Syria  beyond  the  festival 
of  Easter,  least  a  longer  delay  render  you  guilty,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord,  of  having  violated  the  oath  you  took  on  receiv- 
ing the  crown.  You  have  reason,  I  think,  to  be  satisfied  with 
our  conduct.  We  have  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights 
Templars  the  money  we  had  arranged  to  send  to  you.  We 
have  also  repaid  the  count  de  Yermandois  the  tlu^e  thousand 
livres  he  had  lent  us  for  your  service.  Your  lands  and  your 
men  are,  for  the  present,  in  the  enjoyment  of  entire  peace. 
We  keep  for  you  on  your  return  the  reliefs  paid  upon  fiefs 

'  Hist,  de  France,  z^*.  015. 
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held  of  you,  and  the  taxes  of  various  kinds  received  from 
yonr  lands.  You  will  find  your  houses  and  palaces  in  excel- 
lent condition^  owing  to  the  care  we  have  taken  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  I  am  in  Uie  decline  of  life,  in  point  of  age,  but  the 
occapations  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  from  love  of  Grod 
and  out  of  attachment  to  your  person,  have,  I  hesitate  not  to 
Bay,  materially  contributed  to  make  me  older  than  I  am  in 
mere  years.  As  to  the  queen  your  wife,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  were  best  for  you  to  conceal  the  dissatisfaction  she  occasions 
you  until  you  are  once  more  in  your  kingdom,  where  you  may 
deliberate  at  leisure  upon  that  and  other  matters."^ 

Louis  at  length  returned,  and  in  the  course  of  this  same 
year,  while  on  his  way  back  to  France,  he  wrote  to  Suger: 

"  We  cannot  express  on  this  paper  the  ardour  of  heart  with 
which  we  desire  the  presence  of  your  Dilection.  But  several 
causes  have  delayed  our  progress.  On  landing  in  Calabria, 
we  waited  there  three  days  for  the  queen,  who  had  not  yet 
arrived.  When  she  came,  we  directed  our  course  to  the 
palace  of  Roger,  king  of  Apulia,  who  would  needs  keep  us 
three  days  with  him.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  depart,  the 
queen  fell  ill:  on  her  recovery,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the 
pope,  with  whom  we  remained  two  days,  and  in  the  city  of 
Bome  one;  we  are  on  our  return  to  you  at  our  utmost  speed, 
safe  and  well;  we  order  you  to  come  and  meet  us  secretly, 
a  day  before  our  other  friends  see  us.  We  have  heard  cer- 
tain rumours  touching  our  kingdom,  the  truth  of  which  we 
know  not,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  you  in  what 
manner  to  comport  ourselves  towards  various  officers  of  our 
state  and  others.  Let  this  be  so  secret,  that  none  but  yourself 
know  of  it."-^ 

The  king,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  resumed  the  government, 
to  which  his  presence  was  more  detrimental  than  his  absence 
had  been.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1150,  I  find  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Suger,  who  was  now 
living  in  almost  complete  retirement  in  his  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
It  is  the  last  I  shall  cite  in  the  present  lecture: 

"  We  earnestly  intreat  your  majesty's  royal  highness,  in 
whom  we  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  confide,  not  to 
throw  yourself  without  reflection  and  without  the  counsel  of 

»  Bcc.  des  Hiitoricm  de  France,  xv.  500.  «  Ibid.  018. 
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your  archbishops,  bishops,  and  great  men,  into  the  war 
against  tiie  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  you  have  created  duke  of 
Is  ormandy.  If  you  were  to  attack  him  inconsiderately,  you 
could  afterwards  neither  draw  back  with  honour,  nor  proceed 
without  great  diDiculty  and  emban*assment.  Therefore,  not- 
withstanding that  you  have  convoked  your  men  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  counsel  you  and  intreat  you  to  pause  for  awhik^ 
till  you  have  collected  the  opinions  of  your  faitliful,  that  is  to 
say,  of  your  bishops  and  great  men,  who  then,  according  to 
the  faith  they  owe  to  you  and  the  crown,  will  aid  you  with 
all  their  force  to  accomplish  what  they  shall  have  advised."* 

Thus,  whether  Suger  writes  or  is  written  to,  whether  he 
addresses  the  king  or  the  king's  subjects,  in  all  these  docu- 
ments royalty  appears  under  the  same  aspect.  It  is  evidently 
no  longer  either  the  imperial  royalty  contemplated  by  Charle- 
magne, nor  the  ecclesiastical  royalty  aimed  at  by  the  priests; 
it  is  a  ])ublic  i>ower  of  undefined  origin  and  extent,  but  essen- 
tially ditfercnt  from  the  feudal  powers,  and  which  undertakes 
to  superintend  them,  to  keep  them  within  certain  limits  dictated 
by  the  public  interest,  to  protect  the  weak  against  them;  a  sort 
of  universal  justice  of  the  peace  for  France,  as  I  said  on  a 
former  occasion.  It  is  the  rise  and  development  of  this  fact 
which  communicates  to  the  reigns  of  Louis  le  Gros  and  Loois 
le  Jeune  the  character  of  an  ei)och  in  our  political  history. 
From  that  period  modem  royalty  dates  its  real  existence; 
from  that  period  it  has  played  its  established  part  in  our 
society. 

In  the  next  lecture  we  shall  see  its  progress  under  Philip 
Augustus,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  monarch  availed 
himself  of  the  new  instrument  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  pre- 
decessors, to  advance  further  than  they,  royalty,  and  to 
reconstitute  that  which  they  had  not  left  him,  the  kingdom. 

*  Iffc.  dis  Ilistoriins  dv  FraHCt\  xv.  b'2'i. 
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Condition  and  Tarious  cliaracteristics  of  royalty  at  the  accession  of  Philip 
Aogastus — State  of  the  kingdom  in  point  of  territory — Possessions  of 
the  kings  of  England  in  France — Eelations  of  Philip  Augustus  with 
Henry  11^  Richard  Coeor-de-Lion,  and  John  Lackland — Territorial  ac- 
quisitions of  Philip  Augustus — ProTOstries  of  tlie  king — Progress  of  the 
monarchical  power — ^Efforts  of  Philip  Augustus  to  rally  round  him  the 
great  vassals,  and  to  constitute  of  them  a  means  of  government — He 
^>plies  himself,  at  the  same  time,  to  separate  royalty  from  feudalism — 
The  crown  emancipates  itself  from  the  empire  of  the  clergy — Legislative 
labours  of  Philip  Augustus — His  efforts  to  advance  material  and  moral 
legislation — Effect  of  his  reign  on  the  mind  of  the  people — Royalty  be- 
comes national — Manifestation  of  this  result  after  the  battle  of  Bovines, 
and  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  VIII. 

I  HAVE  described  the  condition  of  royalty  from  Hugh  Capet 
to  Louis  le  Gros,  the  causes  which  first  plunged  and  then 
kept  it  in  an  apathy  and  insignificance,  real,  though  exagge- 
rated by  historians;  and  then  its  revival  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  12th  century  under  Louis  le  Gros. 

I  have  now  to  examine  its  progress  under  Philip  Augus- 
tus. But  in  the  first  place  I  should  wish  to  recal  to  you  the 
point  at  wliich  we  are  now  arrived,  what  royalty  actually 
was  at  the  accession  of  that  prince,  and  to  describe  its  new 
characteristics  in  somewhat  of  detail. 

The  first  of  these  characteristics,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
wsLs,  that  royalty  had  now  become  a  power  foreign  to  the  feu- 
dal regime,  distinct  from  suzerainty,  unconnected  with  terri- 
lorial  property;  a  power,  sui  geneiis,  standing  apart  from  the 
hierarchy  of  feudal  powers,  a  power  really  and  purely  poli- 
tical, with  no  other  title,  no  other  mission  than  government. 
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TWiA  power  wa.s  fit  tlic.  same,  timR  n^gnnlod  M  Huperior  to 
\h(\  W'Auhil  i»ow('.rs,  Hii|Mirior  to  Hiizerainty.     The  king  was,  U    j 
suc-h,  pliu'cd  above  all  KiiziTairiH. 

Mon'ovtT,  royalty  v/iw  a  sole,  niid  ^eiutral  power.  Tliere 
were  a  thoiiHaiid  sii/.eraiiiH  in  Kninee,  but  only  one  king. 
A ihI  not  only  wa.M  royalty  sole,  but  it  had  a  ri^ht  over  idl 
Fraii(M>;  the  ri^^ht  was  va;;^ii(*,  and  praetieully  of  small  effect; 
the.  jiolitical  unity  of  FriMieh  royalty  was  not  more  r<!ul  than 
the.  national  unity  of  KrancM;;  y(!t  n(Mth(T  tlie  one  nor  the 
other  wan  absolutely  chinieriral.  The  inhabitantH  of  I'ro- 
vc.nee,  oi'  Lan^iUMlor,  Aqnitain<*.,  Normandy,  Maine,  ifu:,  had, 
it  is  true,  special  names,  laws,  d(!stini«*H  of  their  own;  thdj 
wen*,  under  the  various  ap]M'.llation!i  of  An;;evinK,  Munccauz, 
Nonuands,  I'rovcnraux,  ikv.,  so  many  pi*.tty  nationfl,  ho  manj 
petty  stales,  distinct  from  eaeh  other,  often  at  war  with  each 
other.  Yet  above  all  these  various  territories,  above  all  these 
pc^tty  nations,  there  hovered  a  soh;  and  sin;;le  name,  a  general 
ide.'i,  the  idea  ol'  a  nation  called  the  French,  of  a  common 
country,  (;all(^d  Frane(;.  De.spite  the  force  of  lo(!a]  dlHtinc- 
tions,  the  variety,  the  opposition  evt^n  of  intercMfl  and  man- 
ners, the.  ifh;a  of  national  unity  has  never  completely  diAap- 
peared  from  amongst  us  :  we.  se(>.  it  ap])ear  annd  the  highcfst 
power  of  ih(!  f(Midal  n';;inie,  obscMire,  doubtlesH,  and  weak, 
takin*;  no  share  in  the  events,  in  the  rcaliti(;Hof  life,  yet  al- 
ways present,  always  poss<!ssin»?  some?  iuHuence. 

Such  was  also  the  case  with  the  ich-a  of  ])olitieal  unity, 
such  the.  state,  of  royalty,  cousidtjred  as  a  central  and  general 
power.  Wh(Mi  all  has  b(;eu  saltl  that  can  be  aaid  aM  to  its 
weakness,  as  to  the  indep(*ndence  of  the  hical  HOvemgn.M,  we 
nuist  still  revi-rt  to  royalty,  and  adnnt  that,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  existcfl.  In  tlir*.  same  way  that,  despite  the  variety 
of  power  and  r>f  particuhu*  (h'stinies  in  it,  tli(>n^  has  always 
liecn  a  country  called  France,  a  people  named  the  French,  so 
tiii-re  has  always  Iwen  a  power  c-aUed  thc!  Freneli  royalty,  a 
sovereign  denominated  tiie  king  of  the  French:  a  Hoveruign, 
indeeil,  very  far  from  govi-rning  tlm  whole  of  the  territory 
called  his  kingdom,  and  exercising  no  action  over  the  larger 
portion  of  the.  ])opuhition  inhabiting  it;  yet  known  every* 
wlnrre  muiI  to  all,  and  having  his  mune  set  forth  at  the  head 
ofidithe  deeds  of  the  local  sovereigns,  as  that  of  a  HU|M*rior 
to  whom  they  owed  c«*rtain  tokc'us  of  deference,  who  [H>s.scssed 
certain  rights  over  them. 
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The  political  extent,  the  jronoral  viiliio,  so  to  speak,  of 
rojolty,  did  not,  at  the  period  under  oonsideration,  <;o  boytind 
this;  but  it  went  thu9  far,  and  there  was  no  other  i>ower 
which  participated  in  this  charaeteristie  ot*  universality. 

There  was  another  charaeteristie  of  n^yalty,  not  less  im- 
portant to  observe:  royalty  was  a  power  whieli,  neither  in 
its  origin  nor  in  its  nature,  was  well  detined  or  elfarly  liinitetl. 
No  one  at  that  time  could  have  assigned  t«)  it  a  speeial  and 
precise  origin.  It  was  neither  pundy  lu»reditary,  nt>r  purely 
elective,  nor  regarded  as  solely  of  divine  institution.  It  wa.*< 
neither  coronation,  nor  ecclesiastical  anoiutini;,  nor  hcroilitary 
descent,  which  alone  and  exclusively  conferred  tlie  royal 
character.  All  these  conditions,  all  these  facts,  were  recpii- 
site;  and  other  conditions,  other  facts,  were  afterwards  added. 
Tou  have  seen  the  official  account  of  the  coi*onation  i>f  Philip  I., 
and  have  recognised  there  evident  indications  of  ele*'tii>n;  the 
persona  present,  the  grand  vassals,  knights,  people,  expr(\ss<Hl 
their  consent:  they  said:  I  Vie  accept,  wc  consmty  we  will.  In 
a  word,  principles  the  most  various,  principles  generally  con- 
sidered as  wholly  contradictory,  combined  and  met  together 
round  the  cradle  of  royalty.  All  the  other  powers  hatl  a 
simple,  definite  origin;  the  manner  of  their  erection  and  the 
date  were  readily  assignable;  every  one.  knew  that  feudal 
suzerainty  was  derived  from  conquest,  from  the  concession 
by  the  chief  to  his  companions  of  territorial  pn>p»'rty;  thc^ 
source  of  that  power  was  easily  tniced  back,  but  the  soun-e  of 
loyalty  was  remote,  various:  no  one  knew  when'  to  tix  it. 

Its  nature  was  as  indeterminate,  as  vague  as  its  (n*i<rin.  It 
was  not  absolute;  had  royalty  at  this  epoch  claimed  absolute 
power,  a  thousand  facts,  a  thousand  voices  would  have  con- 
travened its  pretensions.  It  accordingly  made  no  such  jin*- 
tension,  and  said  vciy  little  about  the  traditions  of  tlu^  R(»man 
empire,  or  the  maxims  of  the  church.  Y»»t  it  was  without 
known,  definite,  prescribed  limits,  whether  in  the  laws  or  in 
the  customs.  At  times,  it  exercised  a  power  whic»h,  from 
the  loftiness  of  its  language,  and  the  extent  of  its  action, 
closely  resembled  absolute  power;  and  th(^n  again,  it  waH  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  fact  limited  and  curbed,  but  itself  reco- 
gnised limits,  itself  bowed  to  other  powers.  It  was,  in  si 
word,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  nature,  essentially  inde- 

VOL.  III.  u 
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linitc,  ilexiblfs  cajuible  oi*  contracting  and  expanding  it 
oi*  adapting  itself  to  tlie  niont  various  circuniHtances,  of  f 
ing  iiio.  moMt  diilunrnt  parts;  old  in  name,  young  in  rea 
and  inanifeHtly  entering  upon  a  vast  career,  of  which  no 
could  measure  the  extent. 

Sucli,  if  1  mistake  not,  was  the  true  position  of  ¥n 
royalty,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Augu 
It  iK>smMsed,  as  you  {Kirceive,  many  of  the  element 
strength,  but  of  a  strength  remote  and  hidden.  It  is  i 
esp<>cmlly  in  the  moral  order,  and  in  reference  to  its  fu 
destinies,  that  royalty,  at  tliis  fieriod,  appears  to  us  ahn 
gr«'at  and  i>owerful.  If  wo  confine  ourselves  to  material, 
ternal  facts,  if,  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  look  to  the  pre 
alone  ibr  the  measure  of  French  royalty,  we  shall  fin 
singularly  weak  and  restricted,  in  the  extent  and  in 
ef!i<*acy  of  its  iM>wer.  The  territory  whicli  Louia  lo  Gros  c 
r<'4illy  call  his  own,  comprised  only  live  of  our  present 
partments,  namely — tliose  of  Seine,  Heine-ct-Oise,  Seim 
Marne,  Oise,  and  Ijoirttt.  And  within  this  petty  torritor 
order  to  exenjise  anything  like  authority,  the  king  of  Fri 
hiul  to  maintain  a  constant  Htru<;g](i,  sword  in  hand,  agi 
the  counts  of  Chaumont,  Clermont,  the  seigneurs  of  M 
moixjney,  Montlhery,  Montfort-rAmaury,  Com^y,  du  Pu 
and  many  others,  always  disiM)sed  and  almost  always  i 
position  to  refuse  him  ol>edience.  At  one  time,  during 
reign  of  I^uis  VI.,  tlie  territory  ol'  French  royalty  n^ 
a  (considerable  extension.  The  marriage  of  his  son  i 
Kletmore  d'Aquitaine  added  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Fn 
Touraine,  Poitou,  Saintongt^,  Augoumois,  Aquitainc,  tht 
to  say,  nearly  all  the  country  between  the  Loire  and 
Adour,  as  far  as  tlie  frontiers  of  the  I'yrenees.  Hut  you 
aware  that  tlui  divorce  of  Kleonore  from  lixmis  VII.  tn 
ferred  this  territory  from  tliat  monarch  to  Henry  II.  1 
of  England.  On  the  acccessitm  of  Philip  Augustus, 
kingdom  of  France  had  returned  within  the  limits  wl 
liounded  it  under  I^ouis  le  Gros;  and  the  new  monarch 
scarcely  asccmded  his  throne,  when  the  same  rcsistoneis 
same  coalition  of  vassals  which  had  called  into  audi  exer 
tlie  luctivity  and  perseverance  of  his  grandfather,  once  n 
hurst  forth.  He  was  weak  at  tlie  time,  and  but  little  i 
position  to  re])rcss  them,  but  in  an  old  chronicle  wc 
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im  saying  at  this  juncture:*  '*  Whatever  they  do  now,  they 
re  so  strong  I  must  bear  their  outra^re  and  villunies;  but 
ilease  God,  they  shall  become  weak,  and  I  will  gruw  strong 
ind  powerful,  and  then  in  my  turn  I  shall  take  vtsngcanoe 
upon  them."  These  are  the  first  words  that  history  assigns 
to  Philip  Augustus;  they  manifest  at  once  his  weakn(>ss  and 
big  eager  desire  to  relieve  himself  frum  it.  Ik*  did  relieve 
himself  from  it,  and  both  the  kingdom  and  royalty  Vk-evc  at 
Us  death  altogether  different  from  what  they  were  at  liis 
aooession. 

I  have  no  intention  of  giving  you  here  a  narrative  of  his 
ragn;  I  shall  merely  point  out  its  true  and  leadin<<^  eliarac- 
teristic.  He  applied  it  wholly,  first  to  tlie  reconstruction  of 
the  kingdom,  and  then  to  the  equalization  of  royalty  de  facto 
with  royalty  de  jure^  to  the  making  its  external,  real  {losltion 
hnmonize  with  the  ideas  already  spread  about  and  accepted 
18  to  its  nature.  As  a  morid  power,  and  in  the  common 
thought  of  the  time,  royalty  had  already,  under  Louis  le 
Gxos  and  Louis  le  Jeune,  recovered  much  grandeur  and  force: 
but  in  material  grandeur,  in  material  force,  it  wtis  almost 
wholly  deficient;  with  these  it  was  the  incessant  labour  of 
Philip  Augustus  to  endow  it. 

Judging  from  the  state  in  which  he  found  things,  this  must 
have  been  a  protracted  and  severe  task.  Not  only  wtis  the 
zoyalty  whidi  he  inherited  restricted  within  a  very  nar- 
xow  territory,  and  even  there  combated  by  jealous  vassals, 
bot  the  instant  he  essayed  to  go  beyond  his  own  particular 
states,  to  extend  their  limits,  he  encountered  a  ncifrhbour  far 
more  powerful  than  himself,  the  king  of  England,  Henry  IL, 
possessor  of  all  that  marriage  portion  of  Eleonore  d*A([iiitaine, 
which  Louis  le  Jeune  had  lost ;  or,  in  other  words,  master  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  western  France,  from  the  Channel  to  the 
FVrenees,  and  consequently  very  superior  in  force  to  the  king 
or  France,  though  his  vassal. 

It  was  against  this  vassal  and  his  possessions  that  the  efforts 
of  Philip  Augustus  were  directed.  So  long  as  Henry  IL 
lived,  those  efforts  had  but  little  success,  and,  indeed,  were 
but  hesitatingly  made.  Henry,  an  able,  energetic,  stubbornly 
pertinacious  prince,  formidable  at  once  as  warrior  and  as  poh- 

>  Jaedited  Chronicle,  in  the  Art  de  verifier  les  DateSf  i.  OTb,  fol. 
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tician,  had  every  advantage  of  position  and  of  experi 
over  Philip.  He  used  these  advantages  wisely,  habitually 
served  a  peaceful  attitude  with  his  young  suzerain,  and  qu 
frustrated  most  of  the  secret  practices  and  armed  expedi 
which  Philip  Augustus  set  on  foot  in  order  to  induce 
openly  to  take  the  aggressive.  So  long  as  he  lived,  1 
were  very  few  alterations  in  the  territorial  relations  oi 
two  states. 

But  after  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  Philip  had  to  do  witl 
two  sons,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  John  Lackland.  Rid 
as  you  are  aware,  was  the  very  type  of  the  manners  and 
sions  of  his  time.  In  him,  in  full  energy,  were  the  thirs 
movement,  for  action;  the  constant  desire  to  display  his 
individuality,  to  carry  out  his  own  will  at  the  risk  not  mc 
of  the  happiness  and  rights  of  his  subjects,  but  of  his 
safety,  of  his  own  power,  of  his  crown  even.  Richard  C 
de  Lion  was,  undoubtedly,  the  feudal  king  par  excellence 
in  other  words,  the  most  daring,  reckless,  and  passion-led, 
most  brutal,  the  most  heroic  adventurer  of  the  middle  a 
Philip  Augustus  could  cope  advantageously  with  such  a  r 
Philip  was  a  prince  of  calm,  cool  temperament,  patient^ 
severing,  very  slightly  touched  with  the  spirit  of  advent 
ambitious,  but  not  ardent  in  his  ambition,  capable  of  long 
signs,  and  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  his  means.  He  did 
achieve  over  Richard  those  sweeping  and  definitive  conqu 
which  were  to  restore  to  France  the  larger  portion  of  Eleanc 
dowry;  but  he  prepared  the  way  for  these  by  a  multitud 
petty  acquisitions  and  petty  victories,  and  in  assuming  to  h 
self  by  slow  but  sure  degrees  the  ultimate  superiority  c 
his  English  rival. 

Richard  was  succeeded  by  John  Lackland,  a  braggart 
coward,  at  once  a  knave  and  a  hair-brained  coxcomb,  i 
sionate,  debauched,  indolent,  quite  the  roguish  valet  of 
comic  dramatists,  with  all  the  pretension  to  be  the  n 
despotic  of  kings.  Philip  had  even  greater  advantages  c 
him  than  he  had  over  his  brother  Richard,  and  he  m 
such  good  use  of  these,  that  after  a  struggle  of  some  ye 
from  1199  to  1205,  he  deprived  John  of  the  greater  par 
the  territories  to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  France;  nam 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Poitou,  and  Touraine.  Ph 
would  probably  have  dispensed  with  any  legal  sanction 
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liese  acquisitioiis,  but  John  himself  furnishetl  him  with  on 

BxoeUent  pretext  for  one.     On  tlie  ^nl  April,   1203,   he 

UBassinated  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  tower  of  llouen,  hid 

nephew  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  and,  as  sucli,  vassal  of 

Philip  Augustus,  to  whom  the  unfortuimtc  young  mnn  had 

just  done  homage.    Philip  hereupon  cited  tlohn  as  his  vassal^ 

to  appear  before  the  Court  of  the  Barons  of  Fniuce,  and 

justify  the  act  he  had  oominittcd.     The  Kn<;lish  historian, 

Matthew  Paris,  has  left  us  a  circumstantial   narrative  of 

ivhat  passed  on  this  occasion,  a  narrative,  it  is  true,  sonie- 

iriut  confused,  for  it  is  in  reference  to  the  appeal  subse* 

qoently  made  to  the  court  of  Rome  against  the  condemnation 

cJTking  John  that  the  historian  introduces  it,  and  he  conse- 

qoently  mixes  up  the  facts  of  the  case  with  tlie  discussion 

Budntained  upon  the  subject  before  the  pope,  by  the  envoys 

of  France  and  England,  but  still  a  narrative  which  exhibits 

Ihose  facts  accurately  and  clearly,  and  I  shall  therefore  lay 

it  before  you: 

*^ '  It  is  the  custom  of  the  kingdom  of  the  French,'  said 
tfae  envoy  of  France,  '  for  the  king  to  have  full  jurisdiction 
there  over  his  liege  men,  and,  as  count  and  duke,  the  king  of 
England  was  his  Uege  man:  thus,  though  John  was  a  crowned 
Ung,  he  was,  in  his  quality  of  count  and  duke,  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord-king  of  the  Freneli.  Now,  as 
count  and  duke,  if  he  committed  a  capital  crime  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  French,  he  could  and  ought  to  be  adjudged 
to  death  by  his  peers.  Even  had  he  been  neither  duke  nor 
oonnt,  but  merely  liege  man  to  the  king  of  France,  had  he 
committed  a  crime  in  the  kingdom  of  Friince,  the  barons 
might  have  condemned  him  to  death  by  reason  of  that 
crime.  Otherwise,  and  if  the  king  of  England,  because  he 
u  a  crowned  king,  were  not  liable  to  be  adjudged  to  death 
ibr  a  capital  crime,  he  might  with  impunity  enter  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  kill  the  barons,  as  he  had  killed 
ArUiur.' 

"  This  is  the  truth  of  the  affair.  In  point  of  fact,  king 
John  was  not  legally  or  justly  deprived  of  Normandy,  for 
after  having  been  despoiled  of  it,  not  by  due  judgment  but  by 
violence,  he  sent  to  Philip,  king  of  France,  in  order  to  obtain 
I'cstitution,  ambassadors  of  great  wisdom  and  consideration, 
namely,  Eustace,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh^  mfin 
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of  a  lliK^nt  oloqiioncts   who  wore  rlmr*;»ul  to  »ay  to  l^ilip    , 
on  his  part,  thut  ho  woiihl  ivadily  coino  to  hiH  cHiurt  to  plead 
and  iinplii-itly  oln^y  judgment,   if  ho  wore  first  acconled  a 
sufo-condiii't. 

*'  And  kin^  JMiilip  replied,  but  with  a  riifiled  heart  and 
eountenancr:  « Ay,  U»t  him  c'omo  in  juiuw  and  Ht^curitj.' 
Whcrcnnto  iho  bishop:  *  And  m  return,  my  lonl?*  And 
tlie  kin;r:  *  Yen,  if  tlui  judj^ment  of  his  fHjers  allow  it' 

*'  And  whfii  tlic  envoys  of  Knf]^land  entreated  that  he  would 
grant  it  to  the  king  of  Knglnnd  both  to  (H)nie  and  to  rtitum 
in  safety,  the  king  of  Franec  passionately  exelainied,  with 
his  a(!eustonii*d  oath:  *  No,  by  all  the  saints  of  France,  not 
unless  th(^  judgment  so  permit!' 

"  Tlien  th(*.  bislioj),  enumt^rating  all  tlu*.  perils  that  John 
would  Ineur,  said:  *  Sir  king,  the  duke  of  Normandy  cannot 
come,  without  the  king  of  Kngland  also  come,  Hinre  the 
duke  and  the  king  arr  oiw  and  tlie  samtt  perscm;  the  baron- 
age of  Kngland  woidd  not  h't  the.  king  eome^  and  if  he 
essayeil  it  against  their  will,  ho  would  lx%  an  you  know, 
in  danger  of  his  liberty,  if  not  of  his  life.' 

"To  whieh  the  king:  •  What  is  all  this,  sir  bishop?  We 
know  pi^rf(*etly  well  that  the.  duke  of  Normandy,  my  vaaaal, 
ac(iuire<l  Kngland  by  violeiiee.  What  then!  becauM)  a  vaanl 
inirrenses  in  honour  and  power,  is  his  s«Mgneur  Buzcrain  to 
losfi  his  rights  ov(T  him?     Im|K)ssible!* 

'*  The  envoys  seeing  they  had  no  vali<1  answer  to  thifl. 
return(*tl  to  the  king  of  Kngland,  and  related  to  him  what  thej 
had  seen  and  hcanl. 

**  Hut  th(i  king  would  not  trust  liinisclf  to  the  judgment  of 
the;  Freneh,  who  loved  him  not;  and  he  more  especially  feared 
their  assailing  him  touehing  the  disgraceful  death  of  Arthur; 
and  according  to  1  lorace 

"  <iuia  mu  vestigia  ti^rrent, 
Omnia  te  advenum  spvctantia,  nulla  rvtrnrsuin.'* 

**  Tin-  great  ukjii  of  France  procreedotl  all  the  same  to  judg- 
ment, whieh  they  werii  not  I(*gaUy  in  a  position  to  do, 
sine<*  he  whom  they  had  to  judge  was  absent,  and  had  cx- 
presrtet!  his  willingness  to  eonic*  if  he  could,  niewfore,  when 
king  •John  was  eondennu:d  and  desiMiiled  by  his  adversaries, 
it  was  illegally  done."  ' 

>  MuUIh'w  l»uri?.,  p.  VJ.\ 
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Legal  or  illegal^  the  condemnation  was  carried  into  full 
efiect,  and  Philip  in  virtue  of  it  resumed  possession  of  nearly 
ill  tlie  territory  which  his  father  Louis  had  so  briefly  held. 
After  this,  he  successively  added  other  provinces  to  his  states, 
10  that  the  kingdom  of  France,  limited,  as  you  have  seen, 
under  Louis  le  Gros  to  the  He  de  France,  and  some  portions 
of  Picardy  and  Orleanois,  comprised  in  addition  to  these,  in 
1206,  Vermandois,  Artois,  the  Vexin-Fran9ais,  and  tlie  Vexin- 
Normand,  Bern,  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Poitou, 
ind  Auvergne, 

A  distinction,  however,  was  still  observed  in  this  territory 
between  the  kingdom  of  France,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
new  acquisitions  of  the  king;  the  proof  of  which  is,  that 
of  the  offices  established  in  the  thirteenth  century,  called 
Aoyo/  Pravo^rieSy  that  is  to  say,  the  king's  own  lands,  admi- 
liitored  by  his  provosts,  there  were  comprehended  under  the 
Mme  of  prevotes  de  France  only  those  situated  within  the 
territory  possessed  by  Philip  before  his  acquisitions  from 
logland:  the  other  provostries  were  denominated  j^revo^f  de 
Normandiey  de  Taurainey  ^. 

In  1217,  Philip  Augustus  possessed  sixty-seven  provos- 
tries or  manorial  domains,  of  which  thirty-two  had  been 
added  to  the  royal  estates  of  France  by  himself;  altogether 
tliey  produced  him  a  revenue  of  43,000  livres.^ 

Such,  in  the  territorial  point  of  view,  were  the  results  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus.  Before  him,  under  Louis  VI. 
and  Louis  VII.,  royalty  had  become  once  more  powerful  as  an 
idea,  as  a  moral  force;  Philip  Augustus  gave  it  a  kingdom  to 
rule.  Let  us  now  see  how,  liaving  secured  a  kingdom,  he 
exercised  the  royal  power. 

That  in  which  government  was  more  especially  wanting 
imder  the  feudal  system,  was,  as  you  are  aware,  unity,  the 
presence  of  a  central  power.  It  could  not  have  entered  the 
mind  of  even  the  most  ambitious  of  rulers,  at  once  and  directly 
to  set  up  royalty  as  a  central  power  amidst  the  feudal  society, 
Itill  in  all  its  vigour.  Philip  Augustus,  accordingly,  made 
no  such  attempt,  but  he  endeavoured  to  collect  around  him 
the  grand  vassals,  and  to  constitute  them  an  assembly,  a  par- 
liament; to  give  to  the  feudal  courts,  to  the  courts  of  peers, 

*  ErusHcl,  Usage  des  Fiefs,  i.  4*21 — 100. 
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a  frequency,  a  political  activity  previously  unknown,  and  thca 
to  advance  her  government  some  steps  towards  unity.  Hii 
personal  preponderance  had  already  become  such,  that  im 
took  the  lead  without  difficulty  at  aU  such  meetings,  and  tfaw 
rendered  them  far  more  useful  than  perilous  to  him.  Wo 
accordingly  find  them  occurring  under  his  reign,  in  polilied 
matters,  and  even  in  legislation,  far  more  frequently  thaa 
before.  Many  of  the  ordinances  of  Philip  Augustus  wen 
rendered  *'  with  the  concurrence  and  assent  of  the  barooi  of 
the  kingdom,"  and  thus  had  the  force  of  law  throughout  tie 
extent  of  the  kingdom,  or  at  ail  events,  in  the  domains  of  aB 
the  barons  wiio  had  sanctioned  them. 

In  order  to  collect  around  him  his  great  vassals,  and  to 
make  use  of  them  as  a  means  of  government,  Philip  availel 
himself  successfully  of  the  recollections  of  the  court  of  Charie- 
magne.  From  a  series  of  causes  which  I  shall  mentioii 
when  we  come  to  the  literary  history  of  tliis  epoch,  tlie  name 
of  Charlemagne  and  the  memory  of  liis  reign  resumed  at  tbii 
juncture  a  very  great  influence  over  men's  minds.  This  if 
the  period  of  the  actual  composition  and  of  the  great  popularity 
of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  more  especially  of  those  of  wbicfa 
Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  are  the  heroes.  It  la  obIj 
necessary  to  open  the  Philiftpide  of  Guillaume  le  Breton,  to 
sec  to  what  a  degree  the  public  mind  was  then  filled  with  thefio 
productions.  Philip  August ui$  sought  to  take  advantage  d 
these  memories  and  this  taste  of  his  period  for  tlie  purpoiic  of 
collecting  around  him  the  barons,  so  as  to  renew  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  and  thus  create  a  principle  of  unity.  Tbe 
attempt  had  no  decidfxi  results,  but  it  merits  attention. 

Philip  was  more  successful  in  his  efforts  to  emancipate 
royalty  from  the  ecclesiastical  power.  As  I  mentioned  in  tbe 
last  lecture,  from  Hugh  Capet  to  Louis  le  Gros,  royalty  bod 
lived  under  the  domination  and,  so  to  speak,  under  the  banner 
of  the  clergy,  national  or  foniijyn.  L'nder  Philip  Augusiitf 
commenced  the  efficacious  rebistanc45  of  the  crown  botbto 
the  national  clergy  and  to  tlie  papacy.  The  fact,  which  b«» 
played  so  important  a  part  in  our  history,  the  s<;paratioD  d 
the  temp^jral  from  the  spiritual  jiower,  royalty  inde|jend€ot, 
insisting  that  it  .subsints  of  its  own  right,  alone  regulating 
civil  affairs,  and  without  intermii^fion  defending  itself  from 
the  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  under  Pliilip  Augustus  we  e«< 
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rise  and  rapidly  develop  itself.  In  this  design  Philip  very 
skilfully  made  use  of  the  support  of  his  great  vassals.  An 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  following  letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  him,  in  1203,  by  twelve  of  them,  when  Inno- 
cent m.  menaced  him  and  his  kingdom  with  interdict,  if  he 
did  not  immediately  conclude  peace  with  John  Lackland. 

*'  1,  Eudes  of  Burgundy,  make  known  to  all  those  to  whom 
the  present  letters  shall  come,  that  I  have  counselled  my  lord 
Philip,  the  illustrious  king  of  the  French,  to  make  neither 
peace  nor  truce  with  the  king  of  England,  for  the  violence 
or  correction  of  the  lord  pope  or  any  of  the  cardinals.  If 
the  lord  pope  undertakes  any  violence  upon  this  subject 
against  the  lord  king,  I  have  promised  my  lord  king  as  my 
Uege  lord,  and  have  bound  myself  by  all  which  I  hold  from 
him,  that  I  will  come  to  his  assistance  with  my  whole  power, 
ind  that  I  will  make  no  peace  with  the  lord  pope  but  by  the 
mediation  of  the  said  lord  king.     Given,  &c."  ^ 

Any  one  may  here  already  recognise  the  language  which 
the  barons  and  lay  officers  of  the  crown  of  France  have  often 
used  since  on  similar  occasions. 

It  was  not  only  the  foi'cign  ecclesiastical  power,  the  pope, 
whom  Philip  could  thus  resist:  he  submitted  as  little  to  the 
yoke  of  the  national  clergy.  In  1209,  the  bishops  of  Orleans 
and  Auxerre  refused  their  contingent  due  for  the  fiefs  which 
they  held  from  the  king.  Philip  seized  their  domains,  what 
has  since  been  called  their  temporalities.  The  pope  laid  an 
interdict  on  him;  he  braved  the  interdict,  and  succeeded  in 
obliging  the  bishops  to  fulfil  their  feudal  duties.  We  find 
many  analogous  facts  under  his  reign. 

To  bring  some  kind  of  unity  into  the  royal  government,  by 
making  the  great  barons  its  centre,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  its  independence  by  freeing  it  from  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  were  the  first  two  politick  labours  of  Philip  Augustus. 
I  approach  a  third. 

He  occupied  himself  with  legislation  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  since  Chai'lemagne  and  his  children.  Under  the 
first  Capetians,  we  find  scarcely  any  general  act  of  legislation; 
nay,  of  legislation  at  all,  properly  so  called.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  you  know,  everything  was  local,  and  all  the  possessors  of 

'  Dumont,  Corpus  Diplom.  t.  i.  p.  120, 
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fiefs  first,  and  aflterwards  all  the  great  suzerains,  possess 
legislative  power  within  their  domains.  On  the  othei 
did  not  trouble  themselves  as  to  the  regularity  of  social 
tions;  no  one  thought  of  introducing  into  them  any  fixe 
any  order,  or  of  giving  laws  to  them.  Philip  August 
commenced  taking  this  part  of  the  government  into  co 
ration.  We  find  in  the  Rectieil  des  Ordonnances  des  Ti 
France^  fifty-two  ordinances  or  official  acts,  emanating 
bim,  some  entire,  others  in  fragments,  others  again 
mentioned  in  some  monument  of  the  time.  They  n 
classed  as  follows:  1.  Thirty  are  relative  to  local  or  p 
interests;  these  are  concessions  of  charters,  privileges, 
sures  taken  with  respect  to  such  or  such  a  town,  such  o 
a  corporation.  2.  Five  are  acts  of  civil  legislation, 
apply  to  the  burghers,  coloni,  or  peasants  established 
domains  of  the  king;  sometimes  to  authorize  them  to 
nate  a  guardian  for  their  children,  sometimes  to  regula 
rights  of  the  woman  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  &c. 
are  customs  which  royalty  converted  into  written 
3.  Four  are  acts  of  feudal  legislation  decreeing  certain 
in  the  situation  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs.  4.  Lastly,  th 
may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  political  legislation,  ar 
in  point  of  fact,  acts  of  government.  I  shall  not  h( 
through  their  enumeration;  several  of  them,  indeed, 
no  importance  whatever;  but  I  will  lay  before  you  the 
cipal  of  these  acts,  the  instrument  which  Philip  August 
behind  him  on  his  departure  for  the  crusades,  and  by 
he  regulated  the  government  of  his  states  during  his  ah 
It  is  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  ; 
ments. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity, 
Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French: 

'*  It  is  the  duty  of  a  king  to  provide  for  all  the  wf 
his  subjects,  and  to  prefer  the  public  welfare  to  his  ow 
sonal  interests.  As  we  are  eager  to  accomplish  the  \ 
our  pilgrimage,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ca 
succour  to  the  Holy  Land,  we  have  determined  first  to 
late,  with  the  aid  of  the  Most  High,  the  manner  in  whi 
affairs  of  our  kingdom  are  to  be  managed  in  our  absent 
to  make  our  last  dispositions  in  this  life  to  meet  the  e\ 
any  misfortune  occurring  to  us,  according  to  the  condi 
humanity,  during  our  expedition. 
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**  1.  In  the  first  place,  dien,  we  order  that  our  b«ilitf>f^ 
select  for  each  proroetfj,  and  eomiiiit  to  them  oar  powers^ 
four  men  of  good  fame,  wise,  and  trwt  j.  The  affiurs  of  the 
town  and  district  are  not  to  he  managed  without  their  coottsel 
and  consent,  or  without  the  coonsel  and  oooaent  of  at  loa^t 
two  of  them.  As  to  Furis»  we  order  that  it  haTe  six  snch. 
aD  of  them  true  and  good  men,  and  we  name  the  following: 

**2.  We  haTe  also  phioed  baili£&  on  oar  hmds,  and  have 
•et  forth  their  names.  Once  a  month  each  of  these  in  hi^ 
bailiwick  shall  assign  a  daj,  called  Jomr  d* Assises^  wherein 
dl  those  who  haye  anj  comphdnt  to  make  shall,  without 
dehjy  receive  justice  and  satisfaction  at  their  hands.  On 
the  same  day  our  hailiffs  shall  also,  on  our  part^  receive  satis- 
&eti<m  and  justice.  On  the  same  daj,  further,  there  shall  he 
inserted  in  a  book  the  particulars  of  forfeitures  which  maj 
ftom  time  to  time  accrue  to  us. 

**  3.  We  will  and  order,  moreover,  that  our  beloved  mother, 
the  queen,  Ad^le,  and  our  dear  and  trustj  uncle,  William, 
trehbishop  of  Reims,  fix  every  four  months,  at  Pkris,  a  daj 
in  which  they  will  hear  the  complaints  and  demands  of  tlie 
subjects  of  our  kingdom,  and  do  them  right  for  tlie  honour  of 
God,  and  the  interest  of  the  realm. 

"  4.  We  order,  further,  that  on  the  same  day,  men  from 
each  of  our  towns,  and  our  bailiffs  holdinfr  assizes,  shall  come 
before  them  and  set  forth  in  their  presence  the  affairs  of  our 
knd. 

•*  o.  If  any  of  our  bailiffs  be  found  j?uilty  of  any  other  crime 
tium  murder,  rape,  homicide,  or  treason,  and  he  cannot  be  con- 
Ticted  before  the  archbishop,  the  queen  and  the  other  judges, 
nominated  to  hear  charges  against  our  bailiffs,  we  will  that 
letters  be  sent  to  us  tlu-ee  times  a  year,  to  inform  us  of  the 
btiliff  who  has  offended,  the  nature  of  the  crime,  vvhat  lie 
hts  received,  and  who  the  man  is  whose  money,  prei»cnls,  or 
services  have  made  him  sacrifice  our  rights  or  those  of  our 
people. 

**  6.  Our  bailiffs  shall  make  us  the  same  reports  concerning 
oor  provosts. 

"  7.  Tlie  queen  and  archbishop  cannot  deprive  our  bailiffs 
of  their  charges,  except  for  the  crime  of  murder,  rape,  homi- 
cide, or  treason,  nor  can  the  bailiffs  deprive  the  provostK 
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except  for  the  same  offences.  For  all  other  cases  we  reserve^ 
it  to  ourselves,  with  the  counsel  of  God,  to  take  such  vengeance 
upon  the  wrongdoers,  when  we  shall  know  the  truth  of  th^ 
matter,  as  shall  serve  for  a  lesson  to  others. 

"  8.  The   queen  and  the  archbishop  shall  report  to  x^g 
thrice  a  year  the  affairs  and  position  of  the  kingdom. 

"  9.  If  an  episcopal  see  or  an  abbey  become  vacant,  we 
desire  that  the  canons  of  the  vacant  church  or  the  brethrea 
of  the  vacant  monastery  come  before  the  queen  and  the  arch- 
bishop, as  they  would  have  come  before  ourselves,  to  claim 
the  right  of  free  election;  and  we  will  that  this  right  be 
accorded  them  without  hesitation.  We  advise  all  such 
chapters  and  monks  to  elect  as  their  pastor  one  who  will 
please  God,  and  do  good  service  to  the  kingdom.  The 
queen  and  the  archbishop  will  retain  in  their  own  hands  the 
revenues  until  the  successor  has  been  consecrated  and  blessedi 
after  which  they  shall  transfer  it  to  him  without  hesitation. 

"  10.  We  moreover  desire  that  if  a  prebend  or  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice  becomes  vacant,  and  the  revenue  thereof  is 
placed  in  our  hands,  the  queen  and  the  archbishop  take  care 
to  confer  it  by  the  counsel  of  brother  Bernard  upon  men 
of  honour  and  distinction,  the  best  and  most  honourable  thej 
can  discover,  reserving  such  particular  donations  as  we  have 
made  to  individuals  by  our  letters  patent. 

"11.  We  forbid  all  prelates  of  churches  to  give  tax  or 
impost  so  long  as  we  shall  be  employed  in  the  ser>uce  of  God. 
And  if  God  our  Lord  should  dispose  of  us,  and  we  should 
happen  to  die,  we  expressly  forbid  all  the  men  of  our  land, 
clerks  or  laymen,  to  give  tax  or  impost  until  our  son  (whom 
God  deign  to  prcser^'e  whole  and  well  for  his  service,)  have 
attained  the  age  when,  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
he  may  duly  govern  our  kingdom. 

"  12.  But  if  any  one  should  make  war  upon  our  son,  and 
his  revenues  do  not  suffice  to  sustain  it,  then  let  all  our 
subjects  assist  him  with  body  and  goods,  and  let  the  churches 
give  him  the  same  succour  that  they  are  wont  to  give  us. 

"  1 3.  Moreover,  we  forbid  all  provosts  and  baiUffa  to  seiie 
a  man  or  his  goods  when  he  shall  offer  good  bail  for  luf 
appearance  in  our  court,  except  in  cases  of  homicide,  murder, 
rape,  or  treason. 

"  14.  We  desire  that  all  our  revenues,  services,  and  renti 
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be  brought  to  Paris,  at  three  particular  periods  of  the  year: 
I,  at  the  Saint  Remj;  2,  at  the  Purification  of  the  Holy  Virgin ; 
8,  at  the  Ascension;  and  delivered  to  our  under-named  citizens 
and  to  the  vice-marshal.  If  either  of  these  die,  GuiUiaume  de 
Garland  is  to  name  a  successor. 

**  15.  Adam,  our  clerk,  shall  be  present  at  the  reception 
of  our  revenues,  and  register  the  particulars.  Each  of  the 
persons  named  shall  have  a  key  of  all  the  coffers  in  which 
our  revenues  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Temple.  The  Temple 
ahall  have  one  also.  They  shall  send  to  us,  of  this  revenue, 
the  amount,  which  from  time  to  time  we  shall  indicate  in 
our  letters. 

•*  16 

"17 

"  18.  We  also  order  the  queen  and  the  archbishop  to  retain 
in  their  own  hands,  until  our  return  from  the  service  of  God, 
all  the  honours  which  we  are  entitled  to  dispose  of  when 
they  become  vacant — ^those,  at  least,  that  they  may  retain  de- 
cently; auch  as  our  abbeys,  deaneries,  and  other  dignities. 
Those  which  they  may  not  retain  they  shall  bestow  according 

to  God,  and  after  the  counsel  of  brother  G ,  and  always 

to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  But 
should  we  die  in  our  pilgrimage,  our  will  is,  that  all  eccle- 
siastical honours  and  dignities  be  conferred  upon  the  most 
worthy." 

I  omit  some  other  articles,  and  I  have  not  time  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  commentary  upon  those  which  I 
have  placed  before  you;  but  they  exhibit  an  intention  of 
regular  government,  some  ideas  of  administration,  Hoirm  no- 
tions of  order  and  liberty.  It  is  evident  from  this  single 
document  that  royalty  made,  under  Philip,  great  progress, 
not  only  in  the  amount  of  territory  which  it  swayed,  but  also 
in  the  efficacy  and  regularity  of  its  action. 

He  in  like  manner  took  great  pains  to  draw  a  distinction 
between,  to  separate,  royalty  from  all  the  feudal  powers.  Be- 
fore his  time,  this  distinction  was,  as  you  have  seen,  already 
kid  down  and  recognised;  royalty  was  a  special  power,  sui 
feneriny  completely  out  of  the  circle  of  feudalism.  Philip 
Augustus  applied  his  efforts  to  render  the  distinction  moro 
dear,  more  complete,  to  remove  more  and  more  from  royalty 
every  vestige  of  a  feudal  character,  and  to  give  it  greater 
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elevation  and  effect  in  its  own  character.  At  the  same 
that  he  sedulously  availed  himself  of  his  suzerainty  as  a  n 
of  rallying  his  vassals  around  him,  he  lost  no  opportuni 
placing  the  king  apart,  of  elevating  him  above  the  suzc 
To  give  proofs  of  this:  the  king  of  France,  holding,  ac 
are  aware,  fiefs  of  other  persons,  was  in  this  respect 
vassal,  and  consequ^itij  owed  them  homage.  Philip 
gustus  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  king  could  not, 
ought  to  do  homage  to  any  one.  I  find,  in  Brussel,  th< 
lowing  royal  ordinance: — 

'^  Philip,  &c     It  becomes  the  royal  dignity  to  recom] 
by  benefits  those  who  are  devoted  to  it,  in  order  that 
recompence,  worthily  corresponding  with  their  merits, 
by  the  example,  induce  others  to  imitate  them. 

'*  Let  all,  therefore,  present  and  to  come,  know  that  P 
count  of  Flanders,  having  resigned  to  us  the  town 
country  of  Amiens,  we  have  clearly  proved  the  fid^tj 
devotion  towards  us  of  the  church  of  Amiens;  for  not  oid 
it  shown  in  this  affidr  infinite  devotion,  but  the  dependen 
the  land,  and  of  the  said  country  belonging  to  this  ch 
and  homage,  therefore,  being  paid  to  it,  this  churcl] 
benignantly  consented  and  agreed  that  we  should  hold  i1 
without  doing  homage  to  it  therefore,  far  we  ought  not 
cannot  do  homage  to  any  one, 

"  Wherefore,  in  consideration  of  this  devotion,  we  disc) 
it  from  all  liability  to  entertain  us  or  our  officers,  and  e 
it  to  remain  tranquil  on  this  head,  so  long  as  we  and  oui 
cessors,  kings  o£  France,  shall  hold  the  country  and  lai 
Amiens.  J£  one  day  this  land  should  be  held  by  an 
who  may  do  homage  to  the  church  of  Amiens,  he  shi 
homage  to  the  bishop  for  the  said  fief;  and  then  the  bi 
as  the  bishops  of  Amiens  have  been  wont  to  do  of  old 
shall  perform  the  rites  of  hospitality  due  to  us  and  our 
cessors,  kings  of  France,  and  our  officers."^ 

There  are  several  other  documents  which  exhibit 
application  of  the  same  principle. 

Philip  did  not  limit  his  activity  to  the  extension  of  his  p 
or  to  the  direct  and  personal  interests  of  royalty.  Althou| 
•cannot  distinguish  in  him  any  regular  mond  intention 

1  Brussel,  Ctage  des  Fief$,  t  i.  p.  153. 
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trong  purpose  of  justice,  or  of  the  social  welfare  of  men,  he  had 
i  straightforward  active  mind,  ever  full  of  a  desire  for  order  and 
progress;  and  he  effected  many  things  in  promotion  of  what 
we  should  call  the  general  civilization  of  the  kingdom.  He  had 
the  streets  of  Paris  paved;  he  extended  and  heightened  the 
walls;  he  constructed  aqueducts,  hospitals,  churches,  market- 
places; he  occupied  himself  earnestly  with  improving  the 
material  condition  of  his  subjects.  Nor  did  he  neglect  their 
moral  development.  The  University  of  Paris  owed  to  him 
its  chief  privileges,  and  received  even  excessive  protection. 
To  him,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  the  institution  of  the 
royal  archives.  It  had  before  his  time  been  the  usual 
custom  of  the  kings  to  carry  their  archives — acts,  titles,  &c. 
of  the  crown — ^witii  them  wherever  they  went.  In  1194,  in 
t  Norman  ambuscade  near  Yenddme,  Philip  lost  a  number  of 
important  securities  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  then  car- 
ijing  widi  him.  He  at  once  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
practice,  and  founded  an  establishment  in  which,  for  the 
future,  all  government  documents  were  deposited.  To  these 
bets,  I  might  add  many  others  of  the  same  description;  but 
time  presses.  Let  me,  therefore,  at  once  state  the  general 
fact,  in  which  all  the  rest  result.  Of  the  Capetian  kings, 
Philip  Augustus  was  the  first  who  communicated  to  French 
royalty  that  character  of  intelligent  and  active  good-will 
towards  the  amelioration  of  the  social  state,  and  the  progress 
of  national  civilization,  which  for  so  long  a  period  consti- 
tuted its  strength  and  popularity.  All  our  history  evidences 
this  fact,  which  received  its  final  and  most  glorious  develop- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  traceable  back  to 
Philip  Augustus.  Before  his  time,  royalty  had  been  neither 
strong  enough  nor  high  minded  enough  to  exercise  such  an 
influence  in  favour  of  the  civilization  of  the  country;  he  gave 
it  that  direction,  and  enabled  it  to  advance  therein. 

The  effects  of  this  new  character  of  royal  power  upon 
tten's  minds  were  speedily  manifested.  Open  the  monuments 
of  that  period,  the  Vie  de  Philippe  Auguste,  by  Rigord,  that 
of  Guillaume  le  Breton,  the  poem  La  Philippide,  by  the  same 
author,  the  minor  poem  of  Nicholas  de  Bray  on  the  sieges 
of  Rochelle  and  Avignon  by  Louis  VIII.,  and  you  will  at 
once  see  royalty  becoming  national,  occupying  the  thought  of 
the  people.     You  will  meet  with  an  enthusiasm,  often  ridi- 
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culous  in  form,  and  prodigiously  exaggerated,  but  genuine 
bottom,  the  ebullition  of  a  sincere  gratitude  for  the  influe 
exercised  by  that  royalty,  and  for  the  progress  whicl 
enabled  society  to  make.  I  will  quote  but  two  passages, 
these  will  leave  no  doubt  in  your  mind  on  this  subject.  *[ 
first,  which  I  borrow  from  Guillaume  le  Breton,  descri 
the  public  rejoicings  after  the  battle  of  Bovines.  Man; 
battle  had  before  this  been  fought  by  kings  of  France,  m 
a  great  victory  achieved;  but  none  of  them  had  been  as  1 
was,  a  national  event,  none  had  in  this  manner  excited 
entire  population: — 

"  Who  can  imagine,  or  narrate,  or  trace  with  the  pen  u 
parchment  or  tablets,  the  joyful  plaudits,  the  hymns  of  triun 
the  innumerable  dances  of  the  people,  the  soft  chants  of 
priests,  the  harmonious  sounds  of  the  warlike  instruments 
the  churches,  the  solemn  ornamenting  of  the  churches  I 
within  and  without,  the  streets,  the  houses,  the  roads  fron 
the  castles  and  towns  festooned  with  curtains  and  tapesi 
of  silk,  covered  with  flowers,  herbs,  and  green  boughs ;  the  ii 
bitants  of  every  condition,  of  each  sex  and  every  age,  has 
ing  from  all  parts  to  see  so  great  a  triumph;  the  peasants 
reapers  interrupting  their  labours,  suspending  at  their  n< 
their  sickles,  their  mattocks,  and  their  nets,  (for  it  was  1 
the  time  of  the  harvest,)  and  hastening  in  crowds  to  se 
irons  this  Ferrand,  whose  arms  they  had  but  lately  feared. 
The  whole  road  was  like  this  until  they  arrived  at  P; 
The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  especially  the  multitude  of 
scholars,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  going  before  tlte  k 
singing  hymns  and  canticles,  testified  by  their  gestures 
joy  which  animated  their  minds;  and  it  did  not  suffice 
them  to  give  themselves  up  to  mirth  during  the  day,  they  • 
tinned  their  pleasure  during  the  night,  and  even  for  seven 
secutive  nights,  amidst  numerous  torches,  so  that  the  n 
appeared  as  brilliant  as  the  day;  the  scholars,  especially,  ce 
not  to  make  sumptuous  feasts,  continually  singing  and  dancii 

Now,  see  how  Nicholas  de  Bray  describes  the  entranc 
Louis  VIII.  into  Paris,  and  the  reception  which  the  1 
gave  him  after  his  consecration  at  Reims:— 

>  GuillAume  le  Breton,  Tie  de  Philipc-Aupuste,  in  my  Collection, 
p.  301.     See  also  his  Philippide,  twelfth  canto. 
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**Then  shone  before  the  eyes  of  the  prince  the  venerable 
to^  in  which  were  exposed  the  riches  amassed  in  former 
times  by  the  provident  solicitude  of  his  ancestors.  The 
^lendour  of  the  precious  stones  rivalled  that  of  the  orb  of 
E^oebus;  the  light  marvelled  at  being  outshone  by  a  new 
^t;  the  sun  thought  that  another  sun  illuminated  the  earth, 
nd  complained  to  see  his  accustomed  splendour  eclipsed. 
a  the  squares,  cross-roads,  and  in  the  streets,  one  saw  nothing 
Qt  clothes  all  glittering  with  gold,  and  on  all  sides  shone 
Ik  stuffs.  Men  laden  with  years,  young  people  impatient  at 
eart,  men  to  whom  age  had  imparted  greater  gravity,  could  not 
ait  for  their  purple  robes;  men  and  women-servants  scattered 
lemselves  through  the  town,  happy  to  bear  on  their  shoulders 
ich  rich  weights,  and  thinking  they  owed  no  service  duty  to 
ny  one,  while  they  amused  themselves  with  seeing  all  the 
slendid  costumes  around  them.  Those  who  had  not  orna- 
lents  with  which  to  clothe  themselves  on  fetes  so  solemn, 
aid  for  the  loan  of  habits.  In  all  the  squares,  and  in 
very  street,  all  gave  themselves  up,  in  emulation  of  one  an- 
ther, to  each  kind  of  public  amusement.  The  rich  did  not 
lanish  the  poor  from  the  hall  of  their  festivities;  everybody 
pread  themselves  in  all  places,  and  eat  and  drank  in  common. 
Che  temples  were  ornamented  with  garlands,  the  altars  sur- 
X)imded  with  precious  stones:  all  aromatics  united  in  the 
>erfume  of  the  incense  which  arose  in  clouds.  In  the 
Jtreets  and  large  cross- ways,  joyous  youths,  and  young  timid 
girls  formed  bodies  of  dancers;  singers  appeared,  making  men 
marvel  with  their  joyous  songs;  mimics  ran  about,  drawing 
bm  the  viol  sounds  full  of  sweetness;  instruments  re- 
Behoed  on  all  sides;  here  the  cithern,  the  timbrel,  the 
isaltery,  guitars,  making  an  agreeable  symphony;  all  gave 
heir  voices,  and  sang  friendly  songs  for  the  king.  Then 
bo  were  suspended  processes,  labours,  and  the  studies  of 
igidans.  Aristotle  speaks  no  longer;  Plato  presents  no 
lore  problems,  no  longer  seeks  enigmas  to  resolve:  the  public 
goicings  have  caused  all  kinds  of  work  to  cease.  The  road 
T  which  the  king  advanced  is  agreeably  strewn  with  flowers. 
le  at  last  joyously  enters  his  palace,  and  places  himself  in 
is  royal  seat,  surrounded  by  his  great  men."* 

*  Nicolas  de  Bray,  in  my  Collection,  t.  xi. 
VOL.  m.  R 

0 
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Theae  fragments,  more  than  many  facts,  paint  truly  wl 
royalty  was  at  this  epoch,  what  influence  it  exercised  01 
mmds,  and  how,  in  the  common  opinion,  its  power  was  cc 
nected  with  the  improvement  of  public  activity,  the  progress 
civilisation.  This  is  one  of  the  great  results  of  the  reign 
Philip  Augustus.  Before  him,  under  Louis  le  Gros,  a 
Louis  le  Jeune,  the  general  principles,  the  moral  ideas  up 
which  royalty  rests,  had  gained  vigour;  but  the  &ct  < 
answer  to  the  right;  the  ro^  power  was  very  limited  in 
compass,  and  very  weak  in  its  action. 

Philip  Augustus  conquered,  gave  it  a  large  territory,  a 
the  strength  to  rule  it;  and,  by  that  natural  law  which  w 
that  ideas  metamorphose  themselves  into  facts,  and  facts  ii 
ideas,  the  material  progress  of  royal^,  the  result  of  tiie  mo 
ascendancy  which  it  already  possessed,  gave  to  that  ascendai 
more  extension  and  energy.  What  use  did  Saint  Louis  mi 
of  it?  What  became  of  royalty  in  his  hands?  This  will 
the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 
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nder  tlie  reign  of  Saint  Lonis — Influence  of  his  personal  ohartctw 
}  conduct  with  regard  to  the  territorial  extent  of  the  kingdom — His 
dtions — His  conduct  towards  the  feudal  society — His  respect  for 
^htsof  the  seigneurs — True  character  of  his  labours  against  feudalism 
tension  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  king — Progress  of  legislation  and 
liament — Extension  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  kiug-^Progress 
independence  of  royalty  in  ecclesiastical  affairs — ^Administration 
uis  within  his  domains — Summary. 

76  seen  royalty  again  spring  up  under  Louis  le  Gros, 
^dom  form  itself  under  Philip  Augustus.  What  did 
rith  royalty  and  the  kingdom?  This  is  the  question 
lich  we  shall  now  occupy  ourselves. 
;  Louis  began  by  doubting  the  legitimacy  of  what  his 
ssors  had  done.  In  order  to  understand  properly  the 
I  history  of  his  reign,  it  is  necessary  first  to  know  the 
Rarely  has  the  personal  disposition  of  one  man 
id  so  great  an  influence  over  the   general   course   of 

Louis  was  above  all  a  conscientious  man,  a  man  who 
icting  weighed  the  question  to  himself  of  the  moral 

evil,  the  question  as  to  whether  what  he  was  about 
as  good  or  evil  in  itself,  independently  of  all  utility,  of 
ecjuences.  Such  men  are  rarely  seen  and  still  more 
remain  upon  the  throne.  Truly  speaking,  there  are 
nore  than  two  examples  in  history ;  one  in  antiquity, 
jr  in  modern  times:  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Saint  Louis, 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  two  princes,  who,  on  every 
1,  have  formed  the  first  rule  of  their  conduct  from 
oral  creeds — Marcus  Aurelius,  a  stoic,  Saint  Louis, 
tian. 
r2 
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Whosoever  loses  sight  of  this  fundamental  fact,  will  fon 
false  idea  of  the  events  accomplished  under  the  reign  of 
Louis,  and  of  the  direction  which  he  desired  to  give  to  roja 
The  man  alone  explains  the  progress  of  the  institution* 

Independently  of  the  strictness  of  his  conscience.  Si 
Louis  was  a  man  of  great  activity,  of  an  activity  not  o 
warlike,  chivalric^  but  political,  intellectual  even.  He  thouj 
of  many  things,  was  strongly  preoccupied  with  the  state  of 
country,  with  the  condition  of  men,  required  regularity,  refoi 
ation;  he  concerned  himself  about  evil  wherever  he  saw 
and  everywhere  wished  to  give  a  remedy.  The  need  of  acti 
and  of  acting  well,  equally  possessed  him.  What  more  is 
cessary  to  ensure  the  influence  of  a  prince,  and  to  give  to  1 
a  large  share  in  the  most  general  results? 

Swayed  by  his  moral  exactitude,  he  began,  as  I  have  j 
said,  by  doubting  the  legitimacy  of  what  his  predecessors  ] 
done,  especially  the  legitimacy  of  the  conquests  of  Fh 
Augustus.  Those  provinces,  formerly  the  property  of 
king  of  P^ngland,  and  which  Philip  Augustus  bad  joined 
his  throne  by  way  of  confiscation,  that  confiscation,  and 
circumstances  which  attended  it;  the  continued  claims  of 
English  prince;  all  this  weighed  upon  the  conscience  of  Si 
Louis.  This  is  not  a  conclusion  simply  drawn  from  his  c 
duct;  the  fact  is  formally  attested  by  the  contemporane 
chroniclers.  I  read  in  the  Annales  of  the  reign  of  Sfl 
Louis,  by  Guillaume  de  Nangis: 

'*  His  conscience  smote  him  for  the  land  of  Norman 
and  for  other  lands  which  he  held,  which  the  king 
France,  his  ancestor,  had  taken  away^  by  the  judgm 
of  his  t)eers,  from  king  John  of  England,  called  La 
land,  who  was  father  of  this  Henry,  king  of  England." 

He  essayed  at  peace  with  his  whole  power;  so  that, 
1269,  after  lengthened  negociations,  he  concluded  a  tre 
with  the  king  of  England,  Henry  IIL,  by  which  he  gi 
up  to  him,  Limousin,  Perigord,  Quercy,  Agenoia,  and  i 
part  of  Saintonge  lying  between  Charente  and  Aquitai 
Henry  on  his  side  renounced  all  pretensions  to  Norman 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitou,  and  did  homage  to  Louis 
duke  of  Aquitaine.^ 


folio 


*  Aunnlex  du  Refine  de  Snint  Louit,  hy  Guillaume  de  Nan^ii,  |.  2* 
io  edition  of  1701. 
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The  conscience  of  Saint  Louis  was  then  tranquil,  and  he 
Considered  himself  the  legitimate  possessor  of  the  conquests 
Which  he  kept;  but  everyone  was  not  so  particular. 

"  At  which  peace  many  of  his  council  were  angry,  and  said 
to  him  thus:  '  Sire,  we  marvel  much  that  you  should  give 
to  the  king  of  England  so  large  a  portion  of  the  land  which 
Joa  and  your  predecessor  have  acquired  from  him  and  his 

rdecessors,  kings  of  England,  by  reason  of  their  misdeeds, 
seems  to  us  that  if  you  consider  yourself  not  entitled  to 
tiiese  territories,  you  render  not  enough  to  the  king  of 
England,  unless  you  render  to  him  all  the  land  which  you 
and  your  predecessor  acquired  from  him;  and  if  you  consider 
that  you  have  right  to  hold  them  at  all,  it  seems  to  us  that 

Ca  do  damage  to  your  crown  by  restoring  that  which  you 
ve  restored.'  Whereunto  the  holy  king  thus  replied:  *  My 
lords,  I  know  that  the  predecessors  of  the  king  of  England 
justly  lost  these  lands,  and  that  which  I  give  I  do  not  give 
becanse  I  am  bound  to  him  or  to  his  heirs  to  do  so,  but  to 
create  love  between  my  children  and  his,  who  are  cousins 
German;  bxA  it  seems  to  me  that  that  which  I  give  him  is 
well  employed,  since  that  he  who  was  not  my  man  has  now 
become  so.'  "^ 

The  reasons  of  Saint  Louis  did  not  convince  eveiy  one. 
The  provinces  which  thus  came  under  the  English  rule,  com- 
plained bitterly;  and  this  anger  lasted  so  long,  that  we  read 
in  a  manuscript  chronicle  of  the  time  of  Charles  VL, 
with  regard  to  this  treaty  of  1259  between  Louis  IX.  and 
Henry  IIL: 

"  At  which  peace  the  Perigordians  and  their  neighbours 

Were  so  indignant,  that  they  never  liked  the  king  afterwards, 

tod  for  that  reason,  even  to  the  present  day  in  the  borders  of 

iJterigord,  Quercy  and  other  places,  although  Saint  Louis  is 

tnonized  by  the  church,  they  regard  him  not  as  a  saint,  and 

1o  not  keep  his  festival  as  is  done  in  other  parts  of  France.'"'' 

[     Notwithstanding  the  disapprobation  thus  manifested  both 

\f  politicians  and  by  the  people,  Saint  Louis  adhered  to  his 

leniples  and  to  his  maxims.     He  had  not  deemed  it  just  to 

letain,  without  due  compensation  to  the  parties,  that  which 

•  »  JoinTille,  HiaL  de  Saint  Loms,  p.  142,  ed.  of  17  61. 
•  Obtervaiiona  de  C.  Mknard  sur  JuinvilUt  edition  of  Du  Cange,  p.  371. 
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he  did  not  regard  as  having  been  legitimately  obtained 
neither  by  force  nor  fraud  did  he  attempt  any  new  ac 
tion.  Instead  of  seeking  to  profit  by  the  dissensions  ^ 
arose  within  and  around  his  states,  he  assiduously  a] 
himself  to  allay  them,  and  to  prevent  their  resultu 
ill  consequences. 

"  He  was,"  says  Joinville,  "  ever  laboriously  intent 
making  peace  between  his  subjects,  and  more  especiaU 
tween  the  great  men  about,  and  the  princes  of  the  kingd 

And  elsewhere: 

"Touching  the  foreigners  whose  quarrels  the  king 
appeased,  some  of  his  council  said  that  he  did  ill  not  to 
them  to  continue  their  warfare;  for  were  he  to  let 
mutually  impoverish  one  another,  they  would  not  be 
favourable  a  position  for  attacking  hun.  Whereunt 
king  replied,  that  they  said  not  well:  *  for  if  the  neighbo 
princes  see  that  I  allow  them  to  make  war  on  one  ar 
without  remonstrance,  they  may  take  counsel  together 
say,  it  is  the  king's  maliciousness  that  induces  him  to  ] 
go  on  fighting;  it  would  thus  happen  that  by  thd  hatred 
would  have  for  me,  they  would  come  and  attack  me,  wh 
I  might  very  well  be  lost,  not  to  speak  of  the  hatred  of 
who  says:  '  blessed  are  the  peacemakers.'  "^ 

Well,  notwithstanding  this  reserve,  notwithstanding 
scrupulous  antipathy  to  conquest,  properly  so  called, 
Louis  is  one  of  those  princes  who  most  efficaciously  lab 
to  extend  the  kingdom  of  France.  While  he  ever  refus 
avail  himself  of  violence  and  fraud,  he  was  vigilantly  i 
tive  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  concluding  advanta 
treaties,  and  of  acquiring  by  fair  means  additional  terr 
He  thus  annexed  to  the  kingdom,  either  througl 
mother,  the  queen  Blanche,  or  by  his  own  means,  and  i 
times  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  sometimes  by  dishe 
sometimes  by  other  measures: 

1.  In  1229,  the  domains  of  the  count  de  Toulouse  c 
right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  namely — the  duchy  of  Narb 
the  counties  of  Beziers,  Agde,  Maguelone,  Nimes,  Uzes 
Viviers;  a  part  of  the  country  of  Toulouse;  half  o 
country  of  Alby,  the  viscounty  of  Grevaudan,  and  the  c 

*  JoinviUe,  p.  143.  «  Ibid.,  144. 
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count  of  Toulouse,  over  the  ancient  counties  of  Velaj, 
dan,  and  Lodeve. 

n  1234,  the  fiefs  and  jurisdiction  of  the  counties  of 
es,  Blois  et  Sancerre  and  the  viscounty  of  Chateaudun. 
n  1239,  the  county  of  Biacon; 
n  1257,  the  county  of  Perche; 
n  1262,  the  counties  of  Aries,  Forcalquier,  Foiz,  and 
;  and  at  various  periods,  several  towns  with  their 
;s,  which  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  detail. 
\  you  perceive  was,  in  a  territorial  point  of  view,  not 
ess  reign;  and  notwithstanding  the  entire  difference  of 
ans  employed,  the  work  of  Philip  Augustus  found  in 
[x>uis  a  skilful  and  successful  continuator. 
it  political  changes  were  introduced  by  his  influence 
6  kingdom  thus  extended?  What  did  he  for  royalty? 
ill  say  nothing  to  you  about  the  state  of  weakness 
lich  it  seemed  fallen  at  the  period  of  his  accession.  A 
^y  was  for  the  powerful  vassals  an  excellent  occasion 
•aggrandizement,  for  asserting  their  independence,  and 
raping  awhile  that  supremacy  of  the  crown  which 
Augustus  had  begun  to  make  them  sensible  of.  Such 
tment  as  this  appears  throughout  the  thirteenth  cen- 
it  the  opening  of  each  new  reign.  The  ability  of 
Blanche,  and  some  fortunate  circumstances,  prevented 
Louis  from  experiencing  any  very  enduring  conse- 
s  from  this  movement  in  his  instance;  and  when  he 
■  began  to  reign,  he  found  royalty  once  more  in  very 
the   same   position   in  which   Philip  Augustus  had 

roughly  to  appreciate  what  it  became  in  the  hands  of 
X)ui8,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  his 
is  with  the  feudal  society,  his  conduct  towards  the 
ors  of  fiefs,  great  and  small,  with  whom  he  had  to  do; 

other,  his  administration  of  the  interior  of  his  do- 
his  conduct  towards  his  subjects  peculiarly  so  called. 

relations  of  Saint  Louis  with  feudalism  have  been 
:ed  under  two  very  different  aspects;  there  have  been 
ted  to  him  two  wholly  contradictory  designs.  Accord- 
some  writers,  far  from  labouring  a&  his  predecessors 
ne  to  abolish  feudalism,  and  to  usurp,  for  the  benefit 
crown,  the  rights  of  the  seigneurs,  he  fully  accepted 
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the  feudal  society,  its  principles  and  its  rights,  and  applied 
all  his  efforts  to  regulate  it  to  constitute  it,  to  give  it  a  fixed 
form,  a  legal  existence.  The  other  class  of  writers  will  have 
it  that  Saint  Louis  had  no  other  thought,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  but  that  of  destroying  feudalism,  that  he 
incessantly  struggled  against  it,  and  systematically  laboured 
to  invade  the  right  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs,  and  to  raise 
royalty  upon  their  ruins,  sole  and  absolute. 

And  accordingly  as  the  writers  have  been  friends  or 
enemies  of  feudalism,  they  have  admired  and  celebrated  Saint 
Louis  for  the  one  or  for  the  other  of  these  his  alleged  pur* 
poses. 

Li  our  opinion,  neitlier  purpose  can  be  really  attributed  to 
him:  both  are  equally  repugnant  to  the  facts,  carefully  con- 
sidered and  presented  in  their  real  aspect. 

That  Saint  Louis,  more  so  than  any  other  king  of  France, 
spontaneously  respected  the  rights  of  the  possessors  of  fiefti 
and  regulated  his  conduct  according  to  the  maxims  generally 
adopted  by  the  vassals  around  him,  cannot  be  doubteil.  I  hRve 
already  had  occasion  to  show  you  the  right  of  resistance^ 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  war  upon  Uie  king  himself 
formally  recognised  and  sanctioned  in  his  Etablmemetts.  It 
were  difficult  to  render  more  marked  homage  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  feudal  society;  and  this  homage  frequently  recois 
in  the  monuments  of  Saint  Louis.  He  had  evidently  tn 
exalted  idea  of  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  vassilfl 
and  suzerains,  and  admitted  that,  on  a  variety  of  occasionii 
they  were  entitled  to  prevail  over  the  pretensions  of  the 
king. 

And  it  was  not  merely  in  theory  that  he  recognised  these 
rights;  in  practice,  also,  he  scrupulously  respected  them, 
even  when  he  was  the  sufferer  by  their  exercise.  In  1242, 
he  took  by  storm  the  castle  of  Fontenay,  afterwards  called 
L'Abattu,  in  Poitou,  belonging  to  the  count  de  la  Marches 
and  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  defended  by  a  bastard  of 
the  count's,  "  forty-one  knights,  eighty  sergeants,  and  a  body 
of  common  soldiers  under  them."  He  was  advised  to  put 
all  the  prisoners  to  death,  as  a  punishment  for  their  obsti- 
nacy, and  the  losses  which  they  had  occasioned  him,  but  be 
refused.     "  No,"  said  he,  "  the  leader  could  not  be  to  blame. 
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Tor  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to  bis  father,  nor  the  others  in 
fterring  their  seigneur."  ^ 

There  is  in  these  few  words  more  than  one  impulse  of 
generosity;  and  there  is,  what  is  still  rarer,  the  formal  re- 
cognition of  the  right  of  his  enemies.  In  refusing  to  punish 
than,  Saint  Louis  believed  he  was  doing,  not  an  act  of  cle- 
mency, but  an  act  of  justice. 

The  right  of  resistance  was  not  the  only  right  which  Saint 
Louis  recognised  in  his  barons,  and  carefully  respected.  It 
18  only  necessary  to  run  your  eye  over  the  ordinances  of  his 
which  remain,  to  be  convinced  that  he  almost  always  con- 
sulted them  whenever  their  domains  were  at  all  in  question, 
tnd  that  he  frequently  summoned  them  to  take  part  in  the 
iDeasures  of  his  government. 

Thus,  the  ordinance  of  1228,  respecting  the  heretics  of 
languedoc,  is  rendered  wUh  the  advice  of  our  great  men  and 
frudhommes.^ 

That  of  1230,  concerning  the  Jews,  ivith  the  common  coun- 
^  of  our  barons.^ 

That  of  1246,  concerning  levies  and  redemptions  in  Anjou 
ind  Maine,  runs  thus: 

"  We  make  known  that  some  people  having  doubts  as  to  the 
custom  in  force  with  respect  to  bail  and  redemption  in 
the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  we,  wishing  to  know  the 
truth,  and  make  sure  that  which  was  doubtful,  having  called 
around  us,  at  Orleans,  the  barons  and  great  men  of  the  said 
counties,  and  having  held  attentive  counsel  with  them,  have 
learned,  by  their  common  counsel,  what  is  the  said  custom, 
namely,  &c."  ^ 

We  read  in  the  preamble  of  the  Etablissemens : 

"  And  these  establishments  were  made  by  the  great  council 
of  wise  men,  and  good  priests."  ^ 

The  following  fact  is  not  of  precisely  the  same  description  ; 
for  it  is  no  longer  barons,  the  possessors  of  fiefs,  but  simple 
bm^hers,  who  are  concerned.  An  ordinance  of  1262,  con- 
Deming  money,  ends  with  the  following  words: 

"  This  ordinance  was  made  at  Chartres,  in  the  year  1262, 

>  Matthew  Paris,  p.  .'iQl .     Guillaume  de  Nangis,  p.  183. 
«  Reaieildes  OrdonnanceSt  t.  i.  p.  01.  '  Ibid.,  p.  53. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  5H.  »  Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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about  the  middle  of  Lent;  and  to  make  it  tliere  were  present 
the  undermentioned  freemen:  Clement  of  Visiliac  (Vezelai?) 
John,  called  le  lioide,  Jolm  Hermann,  citizen  of  Paris; 
Nicholas  du  Chatel,  Garin  Fernet,  Jacques  Fris,  burghen 
of  Provence;  John  de  Lorry,  Stephen  Morin,  citizens  of 
Orleans;  Evrard  Maleri,  Jolm  Pavergin,  citizens  of  Sens; 
Eobaille  du  Cloitre,  Pierre  des  Monceaux,  citizens  of  Laon."* 

Is  not  this  a  remarkable  example    of  the  care  taken 
by  Saint  Louis,  when  he  made  use  of  the  legislative  power,  | 
to  seek  the  advice  and  the  adhesion  of  all  those  from  whom  | 
he  might  expect  good  counsel,  or  who  had  any  direct  interest  ^ 
in  the  measures  in  question. 

Here  is  another  proof  of  the  respect  of  Saint  Louit 
for  the  feudal  principles  and  rights.  In  1248,  says  Joifir 
ville: 

''  The  king  cited  his  barons  to  Paris,  and  made  them  take 
oath  that  his  children  should  receive  faith  and  loyalty,  if 
anything  happened  to  him  on  tlie  way.  He  cited  me;  bntl 
would  not  make  oath,  for  I  was  not  his  man."^ 

And  the  king  saw  no  liarm  in  one  who  was  not  his  mUL 
refusing  to  take  the  oath,  mid  Joinville  was  not  the  less  hii 
friend. 

Can  it  be  said  that  tlie  prince  who  observes  such  conduct,  and 
i>uch  language,  had  systematically  undertaken  the  destructioD 
of  the  feudal  society,  and  neglected  no  occasion  of  abolishing  oar 
invading  the  rights  of  the  possessors  of  iiefs,  for  the  benefit 
of  royalty? 

Or  is  it  any  more  true  that  he  accepted  feudalism  entirCi 
and  was  not  occupied  in  giving  it  that  regularity,  thai 
general  and  legal  organization  which  it  had  always  wanted? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  examining  feudal  society  in 
itself,  and  particularly  in  its  judicial  organization,  we  found 
that  it  had  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  true  institutions,  that 
no  regular,  peaceful  administration  of  justice  had  been 
established  in  it;  and  that,  sometimes  under  the  fbna 
of  private  war,  sometimes  under  that  of  the  judicial  dad, 
recourse  to  force  was  the  true  jurisdiction  of  feudal  society. 

'  limu'U  drg  (fnloMMaHVi'S,  p.  JU. 
'  Joimillc.  p.  *^>.'»,  odit.  of  1701. 
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To  him  who  penetrates  somewhat  deeper  into  iu  nature,  the 
private  war  and  judicial  comhat  were  not*  as  }'ou  have  seen» 
simple  facts  inherent  in  the  brutality  of  manners;  they  were 
the  natural  means  of  ending  differences,  the  only  means 
in  accordance  with  the  predominant  principles  and  the 
social  state. 

Private  wars  and  judicial  cconhats  were  tlierefore  the 
proper  institutions,  the  two  essential  bases  of  feudalism. 
Now,  these  are  precisely  the  two  facts  which  Saint  Louis 
attacked  the  most  energetically.  We  have  two  ordinances 
of  his  upon  this  subject,  which  I  shall  quote  entire;  be- 
cause they  are  perhaps  tlie  two  most  important  k^slative 
acts  of  his  reign,  and  clearly  show  its  tendency. 

The  tirst  institutes  that  truce  which  was  called  Qtiaratitaime 
du  RtH.  We  find  some  trace  of  it  before  Saint  Louis:  we 
read  in  the  CoNhime  de  Beamvaisis : 

**  A  very  ill  custom  of  warfare  used  to  be  prevalent  in  the 

kingdom  of  France;  when  any  person  had  killed,  or  maimed, 

or  severely  beaten  another,  he  to  whom  the  injury  had  been 

done,  or  his  friends,  if  he  were  dead,  looked  to  revenge  him- 

lelt'  on  the  relations  of  the  offender,  though  they  lived  at 

however  great  a  distance,  and  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 

matter:  and  thereupon  they  went  in  search  of  them,  by  night 

or  day«  and  as  soon  as  they  had  found  one  of  them,  killed  him, 

or  maimed  him,  or  beat  hiui,  without  any  warning  or  putting 

him  on  his  guanl,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  misdeed 

that  the  jhtsou  of  his  linetige  had  conmiitted.    In  consequence 

of  the  great  evils  which  rose  from  this  custom,  the  gotnl  king 

IMiilip  made  an  ordinance  that  wheJi  any  wrong  had  been 

done,  they  who  were  present  at  the  wrong  doing  should  hold 

themselves  on  their  guard,  without  further  notice,  and  that 

there  s^hould  be  no  truce  for  them  until  so  settled  by  justice, 

tir  by  the  intervention  of  friends;  but  all  the  kinsmen  of  both 

sidfs  who  were  not  presinit  at  the  fact  have  by  this  regulation 

of  the  king  forty  days*  truce,  at\er  which  forty  days  they  are 

It  war."» 

That  is  to  say,  that  no  one  can  attack  the  relations  of  one 
>f  tlu'  parties,  nor  commit  any  depredation  in  their  lands, 
lor  do  them   any  harm,  for  forty  days  from   the   breaking 

'   IWauiiiiUioir.  Cvt-Unw  dt  BtHu:  .:(<:<,  o.  Oi'.  p.  3<X;. 
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out  of  the  quarrel,  and  until  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
having  knowledge  of  it,  and  are  put  upon  their  guard. 

Although  it  has  often  been  disputed,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
Philip  Augustus  whom  Beaumanoir  means  by  these  words^  the 
good  king  Philip,  and  consequently  it  is  to  him  that  tlie  first  in- 
vention of  the  "  quarantaine  of  the  king"  should  be  attributed. 
But  it  succeeded  ill,  and  Saint  Louis  felt  the  need  of  again 
prescribing  it  in  much  more  formal  terms.  His  ordinance 
to  this  eifect  is  given  entire  in  an  ordinance  of  king  John, 
given  the  9th  of  April,  1353,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
text:— 

"  At  this  same  time,  by  ordinances  of  happy  memory,  St 
Louis  of  France,  our  royal  predecessor,  during  his  own  life-time, 
established  and  ordered  that  whenever  any  discords,  quarrebi 
or  skirmish  took  place  between  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  in 
ambush  or  otherwise,  and  death,  mutiktion,  or  other  injiny 
befel  in  consec[uence,  as  often  happened,  the  relations  of  thoae 
engaged  in  the  said  skirmish  should  remain  at  peace  for 
forty  continuous  days  from  the  said  skirmish,  except  odIj 
those  persons  who  actually  took  part  in  it;  which  latter  per- 
sons, for  that  their  misdeed  might  be  taken  and  arrested,  u 
well  during  the  said  forty  days  as  aftcv,  and  might  be  confined  in 
the  prisons  of  the  justiciaries  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  ofience 
was  committed,  until  justice  were  done  in  their  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  law;  and  if  within  the  term  of  forty  days  aforesud, 
any  of  the  kinsmen  of  either  of  the  principal  parties  engaged, 
should  assail  or  maltreat  any  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  other 
party,  to  take  vengeance  upon  them,  except  the  principal 
malefactors  aforesaid,  who  might  be  pursued  at  once,  the 
persons  so  ofiending,  as  infringers  of  the  royal  btatutes  and 
ordinances,  shall  be  punished  by  the  judge  in  whose  juris- 
diction they  shall  commit  the  said  offence,  or  by  the  judge  of 
the  place  where  they  shall  be  taken;  which  ordinances,  in 
various  parts  of  our  kingdom,  and  not  without  reason,  arc 
still  firmly  observed  for  the  public  good,  the  safety  of  the 
couiitr}',  and  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  pf  our  aud 
kingdom."^ 

Such  a  truce  was  doubtless  a  strong  barrier  against  and  a 
great  restriction  to  private  wars.  Saint  Louis  made  it  his 
constant  business  to  secure  its  observance. 

'  lircuiU  ties  Ordon nances,  t.  i.  p.  00-— 08. 
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He  at  the  same  time  attacked  judicial  duels;  but  here  his 
task  was  far  greater.  The  judicial  duel  was,  even  still  more 
than  private  warfare,  a  regular  institution,  deeply  and  widely 
rooted  in  feudal  society.  The  possessors  of  fiefs,  great  and 
smally  adhered  tenaciously  to  it,  as  to  a  custom,  a  right.  The 
attempt  to  interdict  it  all  at  once  throughout  the  kingdom, 
wasimpracticable ;  the  great  barons  would  instantly  have  denied 
the  right  of  the  king  thus  to  chapge  the  institutions  and 
practices  of  their  domains.  Accordingly,  Saint  Louis  con- 
tented himself  with  formally  suppressing  the  judicial  duel  in 
the  royal  domains.     His  ordinance  on  the  subject  ran  thus: 

"  We  prohibit  all  private  battles  throughout  our  domains; 
whatever  right  of  claim,  and  answer  thereto,  whatever  peaceful 
niodes  of  settling  disputes  have  been  in  force  hitherto,  we 
ibUy  continue;  but  battles  we  forbid;  instead  of  them  we 
enjom  proof  by  witnesses,  and  further,  whatever  other  just 
mid  peaceful  proofs  have  been  heretofore  admitted  in  courts 
secular. 

**  We  command  that  if  any  one  seek  to  accuse  another  of 
murder,  he  be  heard.  When  he  demand  to  make  his  charge, 
the  officer  shall  say  to  him:  ^  If  you  wish  to  enter  an  accu- 
sation of  murder,  you  shall  be  heard,  but  with  this  under- 
standiug,  that  if  you  fail  in  your  proof,  you  subject  yourself 
to  the  penalty  your  adversary  would  endure  were  Jie  found 
guilty.  And  be  sure  you  shall  not  have  trial  by  battle;  you 
must  make  good  your  charge  by  witnesses,  as  best  you  may, 
and  shall  have  all  just  aid  in  doing  so;  no  proof  heretofore 
received  in  courts  secular  shall  be  refused  you,  except  the 
proof  by  battle;  and  understand  that  your  adversary  shall 
have  full  liberty  to  disprove  your  witnesses,  if  he  can.' 

"  And  if  he  who  sought  to  make  accusation,  having  heard 
the  officer  say  thus,  does  not  wish  to  pursue  his  plaint,  he 
shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw  it  without  damage.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  prosecute  it,  he  shall  do  so  after  the  custom  of 
the  country,  and  after  such  custom  in  like  manner  have  justice 
administered  unto  him.  And  when  the  case  comes  to  that 
point  at  which  battle  would  have  taken  place,  had  proof  by 
battle  continued,  that  which  would  have  been  proved  by 
battle  shall  be  proved  by  witnesses;  and  the  witnesses  shall 
attend  at  the  expense  of  him  who  requires  them,  if  he  is  able 
to  pay. 
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**  Ami  il'  tlu»  ilcfiMiduiit  IiiiH  any  n»itMOn  to  nllogo  why  tin* 
wiiii(vss(\H  liroii;;lit  a.i<:iiiiist.  liiiii  oii<;lit  not  to  bo  iKMinl,  1i6  nkull 
ho.  at  lilNTty  to  statt^  his  reasons,  and  if  ihoy  iint  found  good 
and  valid,  tht'  witnossrs  shall  not  \h\  IitMird;  if  tho  nMiMms, 
controMM-tcd  by  the  otluM*  party,  1h)  fonnd  inndtMinnte,  tkc^n 
the  witnesses  on  both  sides  shall  be  heard,  and  jud^mont 
shall  1m*  <;iv(*n  aeeordin^  to  the  evidenct*,  alW  it  hiui  been 
read  to  the  parties. 

''  And  if  it  should  happen  that  after  the  said  n^adin^  the 
party  nj::ainst  whom  the  wit  masses  havt^  appeartnl  Hluadd  do- 
ehnv  hiniselt' to  have  leiritiniatt^  exeepti(tit  to  what  they  hnve 
stated,  they  shall  Im*  exaniint^d  a<^ain;  andalYer  tliin  jiidpnont 
shall  b(*  ;j:iven.  Sneh  shall  1m>  the  nde,  in  all  disputes  toueh- 
in^i:  treason,  rapine,  arson,  theil,  and  ail  eriim;s  imperilling 
life  or  lind). 

**  In  all  the  aforesaid  eases,  wlien  any  ono  is  aeoustnl  before 
any  of  our  bailills,  he.  shall  ini|nint  into  tlio  nuitter  up  to  the 
point  when  proof  is  to  be  taken;  aiul  then  \\o.  sliall  iv|K)rt  tlie 
(pu\stion  to  us,  and  h'ave  it  to  ns  to  hear  tlie  evidoneo;  and 
send  sneh  witnesses  ns  are  littin;r,  and  we  will  take.  ch)UI1m1 
thereupon  with  those  who  are  duly  ealltid  upon  t-o  ntfsist  It 
the  ju(lj^uit*nt. 

*'  In  dispnti's  arisin;;  out  of  serfajye,  ho  wl»o  elaiinA  a  man 
ns  his  serf  shall  nuike  his  diMuand,  and  pursuo  it  ns  hereto- 
fore up  to  the  point  of  batth'.  Then,  instead  of  buttle,  he 
shall  prove  his  ease  by  witn«'SS(is,  <»r  dm*unients,  or  other 
^(Mul  and  li'pd  proofs,  such  as  have  In^en  neeUMtoinecl  to  be 
admitted  in  eonrts  seenlar.  All  we  proiiibit  is  tbo  trial  by 
battle:  that  whieh  us(m1  to  be  trie<l  by  battle,  (dmll  now  be 
made  nuitter  of  testimony.  And  if  tlu*  plaintitF  fuila  in  hii 
pntof,  he  shall  lu'  tlned  at  the  disen*tion  of  tlu^  MMf^neur. 

**  If  any  one  ehar««:e  his  sei«(neur  with  dvjfaute  r/r  fhoit^  the 
dt»fault.  must  Im*  i)roved,  not  liy  batth*,  but  by  witnoHM'tf.  If 
it  be  not  pnived,  the  plaintiff  shall  pay  n  line,  a(*(H)rding  to 
tlu*  enstoni  of  tlu*  eonntry;  if  it  be  piH)ved,  the  Hei^neur  sliall 
do  him  ri^ht,  and  pay  him  ar  reston^  to  him  his  duo.  ' 

**  In  eases  of  disputed  serfage,  anil  when  n  man  nppeab 
njrainst  his  .seifrneur,  lor  thfftuilvilv  tiroit^  if,  after  tbo  evidence 
has  IxHMi  read,  lu^  who  is  pn)eeeded  apiinst  elainiri  to  Miyony* 
thin<^  eNeeptin^j;  to  the  witnesses,  h<^  shall  Ih'  liennl. 

''  Whoever  is  found  guilty  of  perjury  in  uny  of  these  Cfiae^ 
shall  be  punished  by  the  hand  of  justiee. 
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**  And  these  battles  we  prohibit  in  our  domains  for  all  time 
to  come,  retaining  all  our  other  customs  of  the  said  domains, 
heretofore  in  force,  but  so  that  we  may  prohibit  or  discon* 
tinae  any  of  these  should  we  think  fit  to  do  so."^ 

The  solicitude  with  which  the  king  repeats,  at  the  close  of 
the  ordinance,  the  intimation  given  in  the  outset,  that  it  is  in 
Ub  own  domains  that  he  suppresses  the  trial  by  battle,  is  a 
dear  proof  that  more  extended  pretensions  on  his  part  would 
not  have  been  admitted. 

But  that  which  Saint  Louis  could  not  absolutely  order,  he 
endeavoured  to  effect  by  his  example  and  persond  influence. 
He  negotiated  with  his  grand  vassals,  and  induced  several  of 
tiiem  to  abolish  the  judicial  duel  in  their  domains.  This 
practice,  so  deeply  rooted  in  feudal  manners,  still  continued, 
it  is  true,  to  subsist  for  a  long  time  after  this,  and  we  come 
iq^  more  than  trace  of  it  at  later  periods,  but  it  doubtless 
received  a  powerful  shock  from  the  ordinance  of  Saint  Louis. 
Thus,  while  respecting  the  rights  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs, 
while  adopting  many  of  the  maxims  of  feudal  society.  Saint 
Louis  assailed  its  two  fundamental  supports,  its  most  charac- 
teristic institutions.  Not  that  he  had  conceived  any  general 
and  systematic  project  against  feudalism;  but  the  judicial 
duel  and  private  wars  were  not,  in  his  view,  consistent  with 
ar^ular  and  Christian  society;  they  were  manifestly  relics 
of  the  ancient  barbarism,  of  that  state  of  individual  indepen- 
dence and  warfare  which  has  been  so  habitually  designated 
the  state  of  nature:  now,  the  reason  and  the  virtue  of  Saint 
Louis  both  revolted  against  this  condition  of  things;  and  in 
combating  it,  his  sole  idea  was  the  suppression  of  disorder, 
the  institution  of  peace  for  war,  of  justice  for  brute  force,  of 
society,  in  a  word,  for  barbarism. 

But  this  fact  alone  accomplished  a  change  highly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  crown.  Throughout  all  the  king's  domains, 
the  vassals,  the  burghers,  the  free  or  demi-free  men,  instead 
of  having  recourse,  as  theretofore,  to  the  wager  of  battle  for 
the  decision  of  their  disputes,  were  now  obliged  to  refer  their 
quarrels  to  the  king's  judges,  his  bailiffs,  provosts,  and  so 
forth.  Royal  jurisdiction  thus  took  the  place  of  individual 
force;  its  officers  decided  by  their  sentence  questions  which 

*  Recueil  des  OrdonnanceSy  i.  80. 
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before  were  settled  by  the  champions  on  either  side,  j 
this  been  the  onlj  point  achieved,  it  would  assuredly  1 
been  an  immense  step  taken  in  the  judicial  power  of  roja 

But  it  was  not  the  only  point  achieved:  Saint  Louis  efi 
ed  many  others,  which  I  shall  here  merely  indicate  to  ; 
When  we  come  specially  to  examine  the  great  legisla 
monuments  of  the  feudal  epoch,  among  others  the  etabh 
mens  of  this  monarch,  we  shall  see  what  changes  were  < 
rated  in  the  various  jurisdictions,  and  how  those  pov 
which  had  appertained  to  the  feudal  courts  were  prog 
sively  transferred  to  the  courts  of  the  king.  Two  facts, 
introduction,  or  rather  the  considerable  extension  of 
cas  royaume  and  of  the  appeU,  were  the  decisive  instrum 
of  this  revolution.  By  the  operation  of  the  cas  royaxi 
that  is  to  say,  the  cases  in  which  the  king  alone  had  the  ri 
of  judgment,  his  officers,  parliaments,  or  bailiffs,  restric 
the  feudal  courts  within  narrower  and  narrower  limits, 
the  operation  of  the  appeals,  which  greatly  aided  the  c 
fusion  of  sovereignty  and  royalty,  they  made  these  coi 
subordinate  to  the  royal  power.  Thus  feudal  jurisdici 
witnessed  the  decline  at  once:  1,  of  its  true  and  natural 
stitutions,  judicial  combat,  and  private  warfare;  2,  of 
extent;  3,  of  its  independence;  and  it  soon  found  it 
under  the  necessity  of  recognising  in  the  judicial  power  of 
crown,  a  conqueror  and  a  master. 

Much  the  same  thing  took  place  with  reference  to  le 
lative  power.     We  read  in  the  chronicle  of  Beauvaisis: 

"Kings  are  supreme  sovereigns,  and  have  of  right 
general  guardianship  of  the  kingdom;  wherefore  they  ] 
make  such  ordinances  as  they  think  fit  for  the  conunon  ad^ 
tage;  and  what  they  establish  must  be  observed."* 

Had  this  maxim  been  received  as  a  general  and 
solute  rule,  it  must  at  once  have  destroyed  the  legisla 
independence  of  the  proprietors  of  fiefs,  for  it  was  notl 
less  than  the  clear  and  unqualified  recognition  of  the  gen 
legislative  power  of  the  king,  and  of  the  king  alone. 
practically,  no  such  sovereignty  was  attributed  to  him;  ] 
as  you  have  just  seen.  Saint  Louis,  for  the  most  part,  n 
it   a  point  in  legislation  to  summon    to  his  counsels 

>  Coutume  de  BeauTaisis,  c.  34,  p.  181. 
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kmroDBy  or  others  of  his  subjects,  who  were  directly  interested 
in  the  matter.  Yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  legisktive 
sovereignty  of  the  king  was  gaining  ground  at  this  time. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  glance  at  the  ordi» 
nances  rendered  by  Saint  Louis  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
from  1226  to  1270.  Of  these  the  Louvre  collection  con- 
tttiiiB  or  mentions  fifty,  which  I  have  thus  classified: 

20  on  subjects  of  private  interest,  local  privileges,  parish 
matters,  &c. 
4  on  the  Jews,  and  their  position  in  the  kingdom. 
24  of  i>olitical  feudal  penal  legislation,  viz.: 

1.  In    1235,   an   ordinance  touching   the  relief  or 

redemption  of  fiefs. 

2.  Li    1245,   an  ordinance   touching    private   wars, 

called  "  la  quarantaine  du  roi." 

3.  Li  1246,  an  ordinance  touching  the  leasing  and 

redemption  of  fiefs  in  Anjou  and  Maine. 

4.  Li  1248,  letters,  whereby  the  king,  on  his  depar- 

ture for  the  crusades,  confers  the  regency  on  the 
queen  mother. 

5.  In  1250,  letters,  touching  the  regulation  of  Lan- 
guedoc. 

6.  In  1254,  ordinance  touching  the  reformation  of 
manners  both  in  Lapguedoc  and  in  Languedoil. 

7.  In  1254,  further  ordinance  on  the  same  subject. 

8.  In  1256,  ordinance  for  the  general  improvement  of 
the  kingdom,  and  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 

9.  In  1256,  ordinance  touching  the  mayoralties 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

10.  In    1256,    ordinance    touching    the    election    of 
mayors  in  the  good  towns  of  Normandy. 

11.  In  1257,  ordinance  touching  private  wars,  and  the 
quarantaine  du  roi. 

12.  In  1259,  letters  containing  regulations  for  Lan- 
guedoc. 

13.  In  1260,  ordinance  on  the  judicial  duel. 

14.  In  1261,  ordinance  respecting  the  prosecution  of 
debtors  in  the  royal  domains. 

15.  In  1262,  ordinance  on  the  coinage. 

VOL.  III.  S 
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16.  Tn   1263,  ordinance  on  the  retreat  at  Pont  Au- 

demer. 

17.  In  1265,  ordinance  on  the  circulation  of  English 

money. 

18.  In  1265,  on  the  coinage. 

19.  In  1268,  ordinance  on  ecclesiastical  election,  &c. 

20.  In  1268,  ordinance  against  blasphemers. 

21.  In  1269,  ordinance  respecting  tithes. 

22.  In  1269,  letters  to  the  two  regents  of  the  king- 

dom during  his  last  crusade. 

23.  In  1269,  ordinance  respecting  tithes. 

24.  In  1269,  ordinance  against  blasphemers. 
2  miscellaneous. 

In  this  table  I  have  not  included  either  the  Eitahlistt' 
mefis  of  Saint  Louis,  or  the  Establissemefu  des  Metiers  dt 
Parisy  his  two  grejitest  legislative  labours;  and  yet,  in  the 
simple  series  of  legislative  acts  I  have  enumerated,  who  would 
not  recognise  a  cliaracter  of  sovereignty  which  has  not  been 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  reigns?  The  fact  alone  that  the 
acts  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest  are  far  more 
numerous  there  than  those  which  have  reference  to  local  or 
private  interests,  this  fact  alone,  I  say,  clearly  shows  the 
immense  progress  of  the  legislative  power  of  royalty. 

The  same  progress  becomes  visible  under  the  reign  of 
Saint  Louis,  in  what  concerns  ecclesiastical  a£Fairs.  I  shall 
at  present  merely  speak  of  it  in  passing.  When  we  treat  ol 
the  history  of  religious  society  during  the  feudal  period,  wc 
shall  see  what  then  were  its  relations  witli  tlie  civil  autho- 
rity, and  how  they  were  successively  modified.  It  is  onlj 
necessary  to  call  to  mind  that  famous  ordinance  of  Saint 
Louis,  called  la  Prat/fnatiqiie,  by  which  he  so  positivel) 
aflirmod  and  maintained  the  independence  and  the  privileges 
both  of  his  crown  and  of  the  national  church,  in  their  relatior 
with  papacy.  It  has  been  printed  so  often  that  I  slud! 
dispense  with  quoting  it  here.  And  it  must  not  be  supposcc 
that  this  ordinance  was  an  isolated  act,  an  insignificant  pra 
tost  on  the  part  of  Saint  Louis.  In  the  habitual  conduc 
of  aifairs,  this,  the  most  pious  of  kings,  the  only  one  of  hi; 
race  who  obtained  the  honours  of  canonization,  acted  efToc 
tively  and  constantly  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  ii 
the  Pragmntiqne^  and  allowed  no  ecclesiastical  influence  ti 
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,  or  even  to  direct  his  government.  The  following 
elated  by  Joinville,  will  prevent  all  doubt  upon  the 
t: 

rchbishop  Guy,  of  Auzerre,  spoke  for  all  the  prelates  of 
agdom  of  France: — "  Sire,  the  archbishop  and  bi8hq>» 
resent,  have  charged  me  say  to  you  that  Christianity 
es  deteriorated  and  falls  away  in  your  hands;  and  will 
ay  still  more,  unless  you  take  counsel  so  that  no  one 
lave  further  cause  to  fear.  We  require  you,  sire,  to 
ind  your  bailiffs  and  sergeants  to  compel  such  as  have 
xcommunicated  a  year  and  a  day,  to  give  satisfaction 
church;"  and  the  king  answered  them  that  he  would 
r  command  his  bailiffs  and  sergeants  to  take  measures 
t  the  excommunicated  as  required,  on  condition  of  his 
first  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  case^ 
t  he  might  know  whether  the  sentence  were  a  just  one. 
dch,  after  consulting  with  one  another,  they  replied, 
ley  considered  they  were  not  called  upon  to  give  him 
iance  of  matters  connected  with  religion.  Thereupon 
ng  replied,  that  if  they  would  not  give  him  cognisance 
)e  matters,  neither  would  he  command  his  sergeants  to 
1  the  excommunicated,  right  or  wrong,  to  submit  them- 
to  the  church;  ♦*  for  if  1  were  to  do  so  I  should  act 
it  God  and  against  justice;  and  I  will  give  you  an 
»le  of  this.  The  bishop  of  Brittany  held  the  count  of 
ny  for  seven  years  under  excommunication,  and  yet 
ill  he  was  absolved  by  the  court  of  Rome;  so  that  had 
trained  him  to  submit  himself  to  the  bishops  in  the  first 
I  should  have  done  wrong."^ 

th  was  the  government  of  Saint  Louis  in  its  general 
es;  and  such  imder  his  reign  was  the  progress  of  roy- 
>oth  in  its  relations  with  feudalism  and  with  the  church. 
3  now  follow  him  into  his  domains:  there  he  was  free, 
iministered  at  his  own  will, 
o  great  (ordinances  of  his  for  the  reform  of  that  in- 

administration,  have  reached  us.     One  is  of  the  month 
xjember,   1254,  in  thirty^eight  articles;   the  other  of 

which  contains  twenty -six.      They  are  nearly  alike, 
be  second  is  more  general  and  more  definite.    I  will 

1  JoinTille,  p.  .140. 
s2 
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analyse  it  article  by  article;  its  character  deserves   to  be 
thoroughly  known. 

In  articles  1 — 8,  the  kin^r  imposes  on  his  seneschals, 
bailitls,  provosts,  ma«]jistrates,  viscounts,  mayors,  foresters, 
t»ca*goants,  and  other  oiliccrs,  high  and  subalterns,  an  oath  to 
make  or  receive  no  present,  to  administer  justice  without 
rt*garil  to  persons;  and  then  he  enumerates  a  number  of 
abuses  and  frauds  which  have  introduced  themselves  into 
the  administration,  and  -which  he  desires  to  prevent.  The 
eighth  article  runs  thus: — 

''  And  in  order  that  this  oath  may  be  the  more  firmly 
adhered  to,  we  will  that  it  be  taken  in  full  court,  before  all 
clerks  and  laymen;  so  that,  having  sworn  it  before  us,  he 
may  hesitate  to  incur  the  crime  of  perjury,  not  only  for  fear 
of  God  and  of  us,  but  for  shame  of  the  people." 

This  appeal  to  publicity  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and 
indicates  a  firm  design  to  ensure  the  efiicacy  of  regulations, 
often  in  themselves  illusive. 

Articles  9 — 12  interdict  public  games,  evil  places,  and 
blasphemies:  regulate  the  police  of  taverns  and  of  all  places 
where  the  inferior  population  meet. 

Articles  13 — 15  forbid  all  superior  ofiicers  of  the  king, 
bailifi^s,  seneschals,  or  others,  to  purchase  moveables,  to  give 
their  children  in  marriage,  to  procure  them  benefices,  or 
to  make  them  enter  monasteries,  in  places  where  they  exer- 
cise their  office. 

Articles  16 — 24  are  directed  against  a  number  of  abuses 
detailed,  such  as  the  sale  of  offices  without  the  permission  of 
the  king,  too  great  a  number  of  sergeants,  excessive  fines,  the 
intercepting  the  free  transport  of  grain,  &c. 

Article  25  runs  thus: — 

<<  We  will  that  all  our  seneschals,  bailifils,  and  other 
officers,  after  they  have  quitted  their  offices,  remain  for  forty 
days'  space  in  the  districts  which  they  have  administered, 
either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  so  that  they  may  appear 
before  the  new  seneschals,  bailifis,  or  other  official  cominis- 
sioners,  to  answer  any  who  may  have  complaint  against 
them.'' 

Is  not  this  a  real  responsibility  imposed  upon  the  adminis- 
trators? a  responsibility  efficacious  in  itself,  and  perhaps  the 
only  one  which  was  then  practicable. 
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^^tly,  by  the  26th  article,  the  king  reserves  to  Iiiroself 
the  right  of  amending  his  ordinance,  according  as  he  shall 
learn  the  state  of  the  people  and  the  conduct  of  his  officers.* 

In  order  to  learn  this  he  took  a  measure  which  has  been 
loo  little  remarked:  he  re-established  the  missi  dominici  of 
Charlemagne.  We  read  in  the  Vie  de  Saint  LouiSy  by  the 
confessor  of  queen  Marguerite  his  wife: 

**  The  blessed  king  hearing  many  times  that  his  bailiffs  and 
povosts  wronged  the  people  of  his  land,  either  by  iniquitous 
judgments,  or  by  tyrannically  depriving  them  of  their  gowls, 
appointed  certain  commissioners  from  time  to  time,  either 
ainorite  brothers  and  preachers,  or  secular  priests,  or  occasion- 
illy  knights,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  various  bailiffs 
and  provosts  and  sergeants  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  he 
gave  the  said  commissioners  power,  whenever  they  found  that 
goods  had  been  wrongfully  taken  from  any  person  by  the  said 
bailifb  or  other  officers,  forthwith  to  restore  the  goods,  and 
to  dismiss  the  wrong-doing  provosts  or  other  officers.'"'' 

Indeed,  in  the  history  of  Saint  Louis,  we  find  many  inspec- 
tions of  this  kind,  and  from  which  practical  results  accrued.  A 
bailiff  of  Amiens,  among  others,  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
inspection,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  forced  to  give  up 
all  that  he  had  taken  from  the  people. 

Upon  the  state  and  administration  of  the  provostship  of 
Paris  in  particular,  Joinville  has  given  us  details  which  show 
that  the  reforming  activity  of  Saint  Louis  was  everywhere 
and  truly  efficacious:  I  will  place  these  details  before  you. 

**  The  provostry  of  Paris  was  at  that  time  sold  to  the 
citizens  of  Paris  or  to  any  one  who  <;hosc  to  purchase  it; 
whence  it  happened  that  the  persons  who  had  bought  it  so 
supported  their  sons  and  nephews  in  their  outrages,  that  the 
young  men  went  on  offending  without  fear,  having  full  con- 
fidence in  their  relations  and  in  their  friends  who  stood  by 
them.  Whence  the  lower  people  came  to  be  grievously 
oppressed,  having  no  means  of  obtaining  redress  for  the 
injuries  of  the  rich,  who  by  grciat  gifts  and  presents  gained 

over  the  provosts By  which  {i;reat  injuries  and 

spoliation  committed  in  that  provostry,  the  common  people 

«  Hrcueil  de$  Ordonnance»t  t.  i.  p.  'JO — ^1. 

'   He  de  Saint  LintiSf  by  the  confeflsor  of  qiifeii  Murguerile,  p.  !JH7,  edit 
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were  (Interred  from  remaining  in  the  king's  land,  and  went 
to  live  in  other  provostries  and  lordships,  whereby  the  king*! 
land  beeanie  80  de]K)pulated  of  the  more  creditable  common 
people,  that  when  he  held  his  pleas  there  were  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  persons  who  attended  them.  All  this  while 
Paris  and  its  suburbs  were  iuU  of  malefactors  and  thievei^ 
who  daily  and  nightly  scoured  the  country  around.  The 
king,  who  was  earnestly  desirous  that  the  common  people 
should  have  full  protection,  diligently  inquired  into  the  truth, 
and  thereupon  commanded  that  the  provostry  of  Paris  should 
never  again  be  sold,  but  be  given  to  ti*usty  and  worthy  pe^ 
sons  who  should  receive  good  wages  for  the  discharge  of  its 
duties;  all  the  evil  customs  by  which  the  people  had  been 
aggrieved  he  put  down,  and  sent  commissioners  tliroughout  the 
kingdom  to  do  good  and  rigid  justice,  not  sparing  the  rick 
man  more  than  the  i)oor.  The  tirst  pravost  so  appointed  wii 
Stephen  Boileau,  who  so  well  executed  his  charge  that  no 
malefactor,  robber,  or  nmrderer  could  remain  in  Paria  without 
being  hanged  or  thrown  into  prison;  neither  kinsman  nor 
friends,  nor  gold  nor  silver,  could  save  the  ill-doer  from 
punishment.  The  king  so  improved  the  condition  of  his  land 
that  the  ]>eople  came  tliere  for  the  sake  of  the  inflexible  jos- 
tiee  which  he  administered.  The  population  thus  incrtased 
to  such  an  exti^nt  that  rents  and  redemptions  and  relieffl  of 
lands  and  other  property  produced  twice  as  much  as  before 
the  king  took  the  matt(T  in  hand.* 

Steplien  Boileau  was  the  principal  author  of  one  of  the 
great  legislutive  works  of  Saint  Ix)uis,  the  Etablissemeuts  dn 
Corps  et  Metiers  of  the  town  of  Paris.  This  curious  documenl^ 
still  in  mimuscript  in  the  king's  library,  gives  the  enumera- 
tion and  internal  regulations  of  all  the  industrial  corporation! 
which  then  existed  at  Paiis,  regulations  of  which  the  lai;ges( 
portion  were  the  work  of  Stephen  Boileau  himself. 

Such  was  the  administration  of  Saint  Louis  in  the  interior 
of  his  domains.  You  clearly  see  that  there,  aa  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  possessors  of  fiefs,  was  nothing  systematic, 
nothing  wliiidi  seemed  to  have  a  genei'al  principle  ibr  a 
starting  point,  and  whiirh  tended  towards  a  sole,  long;  piv- 
meditated  end.     lie  undertook  neither  to  constitute,  nor  to 
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abolish  fendalism.  Despite  the  strictness  of  his  conscience 
and  the  influence  of  his  devotion,  there  was,  in  his  practical 
life,  a  remarkably  sensible  and  free  spirit,  which  saw  things 
as  they  were,  and  gave  them  the  remedy  which  they  needed, 
without  troubling  himself  as  to  whether  they  were  conform- 
able with  such  or  such  general  view,  whether  they  led  to 
BQch  or  such  distant  consequence.  He  went  to  the  actual 
pressing  fact;  he  respected  right  wherever  he  recognised  it; 
bat  when  behind  right,  he  saw  an  evil,  he  directly  attacked  it, 
not  in  order  to  use  that  attack  as  a  means  of  invading  the 
xigbty  but  really  to  suppress  the  evil  itself.  I  repeat:  a  firm 
goad  sense,  an  extreme  equity,  a  good  moral  intention,  the 
tttte  for  order,  the  desire  for  the  common  weal,  without 
B^gtematic  design,  without  forethought,  without  political  com- 
Unation,  properly  so  called,  is  the  true  character  of  the 
govemment  of  Saint  Louis;  it  was  hence  that  feudalism 
was  greatly  weakened  under  his  reign,  and  royalty  in  progress. 
In  our  next  lecture  we  shall  see  what  it  became  after 
Saint  Louis,  especially  under  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel  and 
his  three  sons,  to  the  end  of  the  feudal  epoch,  properly  so 
called. 
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FIFTEENTH  LECTURE. 

State  of  royalty  after  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis — In  right  it  was  neither  ab- 
solute  nor  limited — In  fact,  incessantly  combated,  and  yet  far  rape- 
rior  to  every  other  power — Its  tendency  to  absolute  power — ^Tliii 
tendency  appeared  under  Philip  le  Bel — Influence  of  the  persoml  cha* 
racter  of  Philip  le  Bel — Various  kiuds  of  despotism — Progress  of  abso- 
lute power  in  the  legislation — Examination  of  the  ordinances  of  Philip 
le  Bel — ^True  characters  of  the  composition  and  of  the  influence  of  na- 
tional assemblies  under  his  reign — Progress  of  absolute  power  in  jadi- 
cial  matters — Struggle  between  the  legists  and  the  feudal  aiistocrary-^ 
£xtTaoi*dinary  commissions — Progress  of  absolute  power  with  regaxd  is 
taxes — Reaction  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  against  absolute  power  under 
the  three  sons  of  Philip  le  Bel — Associations  of  resistance — ^Embamu- 
ment  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne — EnfeeUement  of  royalty 
at  the  end  of  the  feudal  epoch. 

tVE  have  already  been  present  at  the  progressiye  develop- 
ment of  royalty  during  about  three  hundred  years,  from  the 
accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  in  987,  to  the  death  of  Saint  Louis, 
in  1270.  Let  us  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  what  it  was  at 
this  period. 

In  right,  it  was  not  absolute;  it  was  neither  imperial 
Royalty,  founded,  as  you  know,  upon  the  personification  of 
the  state,  nor  Christian  royalty,  founded  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Divinity.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  of  the  prin- 
ciples predominated  in  French  royalty  at  the  end  of  tiie 
thirteenth  century;  neither  one  nor  the  other  gave  it  abso- 
lutism. 

Still,  if  it  was  not  absolute  in  right,  neither  was  it 
limited.  In  the  social  order  there  was  no  institution  which 
balanced  it;  no  regular  counterpoise,  either  by  any  great 
aristocratical  body,  or  by  any  popular  assembly.      In  the 
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moral  order,  there  was  no  principle,  no  powerful  idea  gene- 
rallj  admitted,  and  which  assigned  limits  to  the  royal  power. 
Men  did  not  believe  that  it  had  a  right  to  do  everything,  to 
extend  to  all  things;  but  they  knew  not,  they  did  not  even 
seek  to  know  where  it  ought  to  stop. 

In  fact,  royalty  was  limited  and  incessantly  combated  by 
independent,  and  to  a  certain  point,  rival  powers — ^by  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  by  that  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors of  fiefs,  direct  or  indirect  vassals  of  the  crown.  Still, 
it  possessed  a  force  infinitely  superior  to  any  other — a  force 
which,  as  you  have  seen,  was  formed  by  the  successive 
loquisitions  of  Louis  le  Gros,  Philip  Augustus,  and  Saint 
Loois,  and  which,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with- 
out any  doubt,  placed  the  king  beyond  comparison  at  the 
bead  of  the  great  lords  of  France. 

Thus,  in  right,  here  was  no  sovereignty  systematically 
Qolimited,  but  no  limits  converted  into  institutions  or  into 
Urtional  doctrines;  in  fact,  adversaries  and  embarrassments, 
bat  no  rivals;  such,  in  truth,  was  the  condition  of  royalty, 
when  Philip  le  Hardi  succeeded  Saint  Louis. 

There  was  here,  I  need  hardly  say,  a  fertile  germ  of  ab- 
solute power  —  a  marked  inclination  towards  despotism. 
Hitherto,  we  have  not  seen  this  genu  develop  itself.  It  would 
be  totally  unjust  to  pretend  that,  from  the  tenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  royalty  laboured  to  render  itself 
absolute;  it  laboured  to  re-establish  some  order,  peace, 
justice;  to  raise  some  shadow  of  society  and  general  govern- 
ment.    There  was  no  question  of  despotism. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  in  this.  All  institu- 
tions, all  social  forms  begin,  in  their  development,  by  the 
good  they  are  to  do.  It  is  by  this  title,  as  they  are  more 
»r  less  useful  to  society,  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  its 
Bzisting  general  wants,  that  it  becomes  accredited  and  in- 
creases. Such  was  the  progress  of  royalty  under  the  reigns 
of  Louis  le  Gros,  Pliilip  Augustus,  and  Saint  Louis:  Louis 
le  Gros,  by  repressing  a  number  of  petty  tyrants  in  and  about 
bis  domains,  and  by  giving  to  royalty  its  cliai*acter  of  a  public 
power  and  protector;  Philip  Augustus,  by  reconstructing  the 
kiagdom,  and  by  again  giving  to  the  nation  through  his  wars 
igainat  foreigners,  the  splendour  of  his  court,  and  his  efforts  at 
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civilization,  the  KOiitiment  of  nationality;  Saint  Louisi  by 
iinpr(i.sHiii<;  upon  his  pwcrnnuiiit  tho  character  of  equi^, 
rcH(Ntct  fur  ri<(Iits,  love  of  justice  and  the  public  good,  which 
is  m.M:n  in  all  his  acts,  nHsureilly  rendering  to  France  the  most 
inipdrtunt,  the  niost  osHcntial  servicH^s;  and  it  may  bo  said 
without  hesitation  that,  during  this  cpcK^h,  good  prcvailei 
over  evil  in  tlut  devclopnit^nt  of  I'n^nrh  n>yalty,  and  mord 
principles,  or  at  IcMist  ])rinciplefl  of  public  interest,  over  prin- 
ci]>lcs  of  absolute  |K>wcr. 

Still  thti  germ  of  absolute  power  was  thc^n*,  and  wo  now 
arrive  at  tlie  t^pot^h  wlu^n  it  lK*gan  to  Im  d(^veh)ped.  The 
nuttuniorpIiosiH  of  royalty  into  dt^spotism  is  the  chumcteristid 
of  th(f  HMgn  of  I'hilip  le  Ih*.l.  If  we  believe  a  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  th(H)ry,  but  one  which  has  resumed  in  our  time! 
(•()nii<h'nc(i  in  itsitlf,  and  some  degree  of  crctdit — if  it  be  troa 
that  all  things  licrc  below  are  necessarily,  fatally  connected, 
without  hunum  liberty  having  anything  to  do  or  anything 
to  answer  for — we  shouhl  simply  underfitand  that  nt  the  end 
of  the  thirt(*('nth  century,  the  circumstances  amidst  whioh 
royalty  wtis  displaying  itself,  tlui  social  and  inttdksetual  state 
of  Kraiu^e,  nuuh*.  of  that  invasion  of  a1>solute  power,  n  neceseity 
whicii  lu)  one  brought  almut  or  could  pnivent;  that,  accord- 
ingly, it  cwn  b(i  attributed  to  no  one^  and  that  no  one  is  guilty 
of  this  evil.     Importunately,  the  theory  is  falsis 

In  fact,  as  I  have  alrea(ly  i*emarked,  the  personal  characteTi 
i\w  fn!(;-will  of  the  kings  who  rtMgned  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  powerfully  influenced  the  course  of 
things,  (\Mpt'.(Mally  the  destinies  of  royalty.  You  have  seeiii 
anu>ng  others,  how  great  a  part  Saint  Jjouis,  in  person,  took 
in  the,  turn  of  the  institutions  undt^r  his  reign.  It  was  the 
Hanui  uiuhT  IMiilip  le  \\v\;  his  pe.rsonal  character  had  much  to 
do  with  the  new  phase  which  royalty  then  assumed.  Inde- 
{Kindently  of  all  the  general  causes  which  doubtless  concurred 
to  it,  (tvil  in  himself  aiul  despotic  by  nature,  he  impelled  it, 
perhaps,  more  violently  than  any  otlusr  cause  towards  absolute 
pow(;r. 

There  are  great  varieties  in  despotism;  I  do  not  merdy 
speak  of  great  iiHM|ualities  as  r<*gards  the  degree  of  dospotismy 
but  of  great  vari<aies  in  the  very  nature  of  despotism  and  in 
its  eilects.  For  some  nu*n  absolute  power  has  scarcely  been 
more  than  a  means;  they  were  not  governed  by  completely 
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Bjgoistieal  Tiews;  they  tamed  over  in  their  mindfl  plans  of  public 
Dtilitjy  and  made  use  of  despotism  to  attain  them.  C'liorlc- 
magne,  for  example,  and  Peter  the  Crreat  in  Russia,  were 
Ime  despots^  but  not  exclusively  egoistical  despots,  occupied 
■oldy  with  themselves,  consultin<^  merely  their  own  caprices, 
acting  only  with  a  personal  end  in  view.  They,  each  of 
tlleB^  in  his  own  country,  had  f»encral  and  disinterested 
Tiews  and  wishes  concerning  the  destiny  of  men,  views  in 
which  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  passions  held  but  the  least 
pbee.  DeqKytism,  I  repeat,  was  for  them  a  means,  not  on 
aod — a  means  vicious  in  its  nature,  and  which  carries  evil 
into  the  bosom  of  the  good  which  it  accomplishes;  but  whi(*h 
serves^  at  least  sometimes,  to  hasten  the  progress  of  good, 
while  giving  it  an  impure  alloy. 

For  other  men,  on  the  contrary,  despotism  is  the  end  itself, 
beeanse  they  blend  egoism  with  it;  they  have  no  general  views, 
fbrm  no  design  of  public  interest,  seek,  in  the  power  of  which 
they  have  the  disposition,  the  satisfying  of  their  passions  and 
caprices,  of  their  miserable  and  ephemeral  personality.  Such 
WM  Philip  le  Bel.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign, 
we  encounter  no  general  idea  which  relates  to  the  good  of  his 
mtjectSL  He  is  a  selfish  despotic,  devoted  to  himself,  who 
raigBS  for  himself,  and  asks  of  power  only  the  accomi)1ish- 
ment  of  his  own  wilL  Just  as  great  as  was  the  place  which 
the  personal  virtue  of  Saint  Louis  held  in  his  government,  so 
gteaX  was  the  influence  exercised  by  that  personal  wickedness 
of  Philip  le  Bel  over  his,  and  as  powerfully  did  it  contribute 
to  the  new  turn — ^to  that  moral  and  despotic  turn  wliicli 
royalty  took  under  his  reign. 

I  shall  not  recount  the  history  of  Philip  le  Bel;  I  always 
take  some  knowledge  of  events  as  granted.  It  is  more  espe- 
cially in  original  documents,  in  the  legislation  or  political  acts 
of  aU  kinds,  that  I  seek  the  history  of  institutions,  and  that 
of  royalty  in  particular. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  open  the  ordinances  of  the  Louvre, 
in  order  to  be  struck  with  the  different  character  which 
the  royal  power  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Philip  le  Bel,  and 
the  changes  introduced  into  its  mode  of  action.  I  have 
bitherto  placed  before  you,  in  each  reign,  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  ordinances  and  other  political  acts  which 
.  to  us  of  different  princes.     Under  PhUip  le  B^L)  l\v& 
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number  of  these  acts,  all  at  once,  became  infinitdj  greater. 
The  collection  of  the  Louvre  contains  364  of  themi  which 
may  be  classed  in  the  following  manner: 

44  of  political  legislation  and  of  government  property  so 
called; 

101  of  civil,  feudal,  or  demesne  legislation; 

58  concerning  coinage,  whether  royal  coinage,  coinage  of 
the  lords,  or  foreign  coinage; 

104  concerning  affairs  of  local  privilege  or  private  in- 
terest, concession  or  confirmation  of  boroughs,  privilegei 
granted  to  certain  places  and  to  certain  corporations,  or  to 
certain  persons,  &c.; 

21  concerning  Jews,  and  Italian  and  merchants  traders; 

38  upon  various  subjects. 

Royalty  is  evidently  far  more  active,  and  interferes  in  I 
far  larger  number  of  affairs  and  interests  than  it  had  hitherto 
done. 

If  we  entered  into  a  detailed  examination  of  these  adi| 
we  should  be  still  more  forcibly  struck  with  this  fact,  by  fol- 
lowing it  in  all  its  forms.  I  have  made  a  complete  summarf 
of  these  364  ordinances  or  acts  of  government  of  Philip  le  j| 
Bel,  in  order  properly  to  understand  the  nature  of  each.  I  | 
shall  not  place  this  table  before  you  in  its  whole  extent,  but  I  r 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  it.  You  will  see  what  was  the  ^' 
variety  of  interests  in  which  royalty  interfered  under  this 
reign,  and  how  much  more  decisive  and  extensive  was  its 
action  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 

I  will  rapidly  analyse  the  ordinances  of  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Pliilip  le  Bel,  and  of  these,  those  only  which 
are  contained  in  the  fii*st  volume  of  the  collection  of  the 
Louvre. 

In  1286, 1  find  but  two  acts  without  interest  in  the  pre» 
sent  day:  instructions  in  matters  of  redemption,  and  a  local 
concession. 

In  1287,  there  are  three  ordinances,  two  of  which  are  very 
important:  the  object  of  the  one,  in  ten  articles,  is  the  moid 
of  acquiring  the  burgesship,  and  regulates  how  he  who 
wishes  to  establish  himself  in  a  town  may  become  a 
burgher;  what  formalities  he  will  have  to  fulfil;  what  re- 
lations will  subsist  between  him  and  the  lord  whose  do- 
mains he  has  quitted,  or  him  whose  domains  he  has  entered, 
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&c.  This  ordinance  is  general,  and  for  the  whole  extent  of 
the  king's  domains. 

The  second  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms: 

*<  It  is  ordered,  bj  the  council  of  the  lord  king,  that  the 
dukes,  counts,  barons,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  chapters, 
colleges,  knights,  and  all  those  in  general  who  possess  the 
tnnporal  jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  shall  institute 
and  exercise  the  said  jurisdiction,  a  bailiiF,  a  provost,  and 
Iqr-seijeants,  not  clerks — to  the  end,  that  if  the  said  oiHcers 
Aoald  happen  to  fail,  their  superiors  may  proceed  against 
them,  and  if  there  be  any  clerks  in  the  said  offices  let  them 
be  dismissed. 

^  It  has  likewise  been  ordered  that  all  those  who  have,  or 
ihall  have,  after  the  present  parliament,  a  cause  before  the 
eoart  of  the  king  and  the  secular  judges  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ranee,  nominate  lay  attorneys.  Nevertheless,  chapters  may 
name  attorneys  from  among  their  canons,  and  the  abbots  and 
convents  from  among  their  monks." 

Assuredly,  to  exclude  every  ecclesiastic  from  every  kind 
of  judicial  function,  and  not  only  in  the  courts  of  the  king, 
but  in  those  of  the  lords,  and  wherever  any  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion whatever  existed  —  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
the  most  energetic  acts  of  power  which  could  then  bo  uccom- 
(dished. 

In  1288,  two  ordinances:  the  one  upon  private  interests; 
the  other  forbids  any  religious  person,  of  whatever  order  he 
may  be,  to  imprison  a  Jew,  without  informing  the  lay  judge 
of  the  place  to  which  the  Jew  is  taken. 

In  1289,  an  ordinance  concerning  private  interests. 

In  1290,  six  ordinances:  I  Hhall  speak  of  two.  The  one 
takes  from  the  Templars  the  privileges  of  their  order,  when- 
ever they,  do  not  wear  the  habit.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  first 
fjriDptoms  of  the  ill-will  of  Philip  towards  the  Templars.  Tlie 
other  grants  various  privilege's  to  ecclesiastics,  especially  to 
iMhops;  among  others  that  the  causes  of  the  latter  shall 
always  be  carried  before  parliament,  never  before  the  inferior 
jurisdiction. 

In  1291,  four  ordinances.  The  most  important  contains,  in 
eleven  articles,  the  first  i)recise  organization  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  The  king  orders  the  formation  of  a  special 
chamber  for  the  examination  of  requisitions,  points  out  what 
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persons  shall  possess  seats  there,  upon  what  days  ihej  shall 
meet,  how  they  shall  proceed,  &c.  Another  ordinance  con- 
tains dispositions  favourahle  to  the  clergy,  with  regard  to 
domains  acquired  by  churches. 

In  1292,  four  unimportant  ordinances:  the  last  is  a  frag- 
ment of  an  ordinance  concerning  fishing,  which  contains  singu- 
larly minute  provisions.  There  is  no  certainty  of  its  belonging 
to  Philip  le  Bel. 

In  1293,  two  without  importance. 

In  1294,  three,  one  of  which  is  a  sumptuary  ordinance  to 
which  I  shall  soon  return. 

In  1295,  four.  The  principal  one  grants  privileges  to  i 
Italian  merchants,  in  consideration  of  a  duty  upon  their  mer-  i 
chandise.  .:J 

In  1296,  six,  of  which  the  first  is  an  ordinance  to  interdict 
private  wars  and  judicial  combats  during  the  war  of  the  king 
in  Flanders. 

2.  The  king  secures  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  the  maintenaiioe 
of  his  rights  in  matters  of  citation  before  the  court  of  the  king. 

3.  A  detailed  confirmation  of  a  regulation  upon  the  ob 
mines  of  Carcassonne. 

In  1297,  three.  One  establishes  free  commerce  between 
France  and  Hainault,  so  long  as  the  alliance  of  the  two 
princes  shall  last. 

In  1298,  three.  The  king  orders  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to 
forbid  foreign  money. 

In  1299,  four.  The  king  forbids  the  bailiffs  of  Touraine 
and  Maine  to  trouble  the  ecclesiastics  within  their  jurisdiction. 

lie  prescribes  measures  against  the  robbers  of  game  and 
fish. 

In  1300,  two.  He  reduces  the  number  of  the  notaries  to 
the  chatelet  to  sixty. 

He  declares  clerks  punishable,  even  when  absolved  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  if  the  crime  be  evident. 

In  1301,  four.  He  ordei*s  the  provost  of  Paris  to  cause 
the  execution  of  his  ordinance  as  to  the  number  of  notaries 
to  the  chatelet,  and  regulates  their  functions. 

He  regulates  the  succession  of  bastards  who  die  in  the 
domains  of  the  lord. 

In  1302,  seventeen.  1.  He  limits  the  powers  of  the  se- 
neschals over  the  churches  of  Languedoc. 
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2.  He  repres.4efl  tlie  senoHcIials  who,  umler  the.  pn^toxt  of 
private  wars,  invade  the  jurisiliction  of  the  lonls  os]M*ciuIly 
of  the  archbishop  of  Narbonnc,  in  all  oua(?s  of  public,  dispute 
and  troubles. 

3.  He  exempta  men  who  arc  very  poor  from  military  service 
for  the  army  of  Flanders. 

4.  He  appropriatfts  to  himself  the  plate  of  his  bailiffs  ^^v\ 
partially  that  of  his  subjects  on  condition  of  a  futun*  and 
incomplete  reimbursement. 

5.  He  conHscates  the  domains  of  birthop.s  abW.s  Htc,  wlio 
leave  his  kingdom  in  6f)ite  of  his  prohibition. 

6.  He  levifis  a  subsidy  for  the  war  in  Flandors  iifKin  his 
subjects  whether  noble  or  not.  lie  forbids  the  lords  to  levy 
any  u\>on  those  of  their  men  whom  he  has  exempted. 

7.  He  forbids  tlie  exportation  of  corn,  wine,  and  other 
provisions. 

8.  He  regulates  the  number  and  the  functions  of  the  various 
officers  of  the  chatelet. 

9.  A  grand  ordinance  for  the  reformation  of  the  kin;?dom. 
He  re^rulates  the  functions  and  duties  of  seneschals,  bail  ills, 
sergeants,  &c. 

**  For  the  advantage  of  our  subjects  and  for  the  despatch  of 
causes,  we  shall  every  year  hold  twr>  purliaments  at  I'aris, 
two  courts  of  ex('hr*f|u<!r  at  Kouim,  and  twice;  a  year  two  days' 
court  at  Troyp^.  There  .sliall  be  a  parliament  at  I'ouluuse, 
if  the  people  of  that  jiroviiice  consent  that  there  be  nut 
appeal  from  the  pn^idents  of  that  parliamr>nt." 

10.  He  levies  a  subsidy  for  the  war  in  Flanders,  exempting 
all  tiiose  who  pay  it  from  various  other  charges.  lie  giv(;s  an 
instruction  to  his  commissaries  which  ends  with  these  remark- 
able words: 

'<  And  do  not  rai.^e  these  finances  in  the  lands  of  the  barons 
agunst  their  will;  and  keep  tliis  ordinance  secret,  even  the 
article  about  the  lands  of  the  barons,  for  it  would  be  great 
injury  to  us  if  they  knew  of  it.  And  by  every  conciliatory 
means  that  you  can  bring  them  to  conscint;  sueh  as  you 
shall  find  opposed  to  it,  write  to  us  forthwith  their  names 
that  we  may  take  counsel  how  to  make  them  withdraw  their 
opposition.  Be  careful  to  give  them  fair  and  courteous 
words,  and  let  no  unseemly  disputes  arise." 

I  must  desist;  it  were  easy  for  me  in  this  way  to  vnsN.'j^^ 
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tho  3«)4  ordinances  of  Philip  le  Bel;  but  those  cited  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  you  to  what  various  subjects  royalty  applied  itself 
under  his  riMjin,  and  what  the  progress  of  its  inter^'cntion 
was  in  almost  all  things.  A  last  example  will  show  you  to 
what  a  point  of  minuteness  this  intervention  was  carried; 
1  extract  it  from  that  sumptuary  ordinance  of  1294,  which  I 
just  spok(*.  of.     We  there  itmd: 

**  I .  No  woman  citizen  shall  keep  a  car. 

"  2.  No  citizen,  male  or  female,  shall  wear  fur,  grey  or 
ermine,  and  they  shall  discontinue  such  as  they  noM'  have 
witiiin  a  year  from  next  Kaster.  They  sludl  not  wear  any 
ornaments  of  gold,  nor  precious  stones,  nor  gold  nor  silver 
fillets. 

**  4.  A  duke,  count,  or  baron  of  six  thousand  livres  a  year 
and  upwards  from  land  may  have  four  suits  a  year  and  no    ; 
more.     Their  ladies  as  many  and  no  more. 

*'  8.  A  knight  or  baronet  witli  three  thousand  livres  and 
upAvards  from  land  may  have  thwa  suit*  a  year  and  no 
more,  and  one  of  them  shall  be  a  summer  suit. 

**  1 1.  Boys  shall  have  only  one  suit  n  year. 

<*  14.  No  one  shall  have  more  at  dinner  than  two  disheSi 
antl  a  potmjv  an  lard.  And  at  supper  one  <lish  and  a  by- 
dish:  and  if  it  l>e  fast  day.  twodislies  of  herrings  and  soup, 
and  two  other  dishes,  or  three  dishes  and  one  soup,  and  each 
dish  shall  only  consist  of  one  piece  of  meat,  or  one  sort  of 
soup. 

**  I  ii.  ft  is  ordennl,  in  further  declaration  of  the  rule 
touching  dress,  that  no  i)relates  or  barons,  however  high  in 
rank,  shall  wear  a  suit  of  more  than  twenty-five  sola 
Tournois  the  Paris  ell. 

"  And  these  ordinances,  l^c,  an»  commanded  to  be  kept 
by  tlu».  dukes,  counts,  barons,  prelates,  priests,  and  by  all 
maum^r  of  piM^ple  whatsoever  of  this  kingdom  under  our  faith. 
"VViiatever  duke,  count,  baron,  or  prelate  shall  do  anything 
against  this  ordinance,  shall  1h«  fined  1(X)  livres  Tour- 
nois for  each  olVence.  And  they  aiv.  bound  to  have  this 
establishment  obstTved  by  their  subjects  of  whatever  rank, 
and  to  fine  any  banneret  who  acts  in  disolxidiencc  thereto 
fifty  livres  Tournois,  and  any  knight  or  vavasour  twenty- 
live  livres  Tournois.  The  informer  to  have  one-third  of  the 
penalty."  * 

»  In  !'»!)!.    /^.-Mr//  drs  Ordonnamcs,  Li.  p.  ^11^543. 
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We  have  hitherto  met  with  nothing  resembling  this  in  acts 
i  French  royalty.  This  is  the  first  time  we  observe  the 
Lppearance  of  that  claim  to  mix  itself  with  all  things,  that 
"egolation  mania  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
i^iinistration  of  France.  Its  rapid  development  is  more 
specially  attributable  to  two  causes,  to  the  double  circum- 
stance that  power  was  exercised  both  by  ecclesiastics  and 
by  jurisconsults.  It  is  the  constant  tendency  of  ecclesiastics 
to  consider  legislation  under  a  moral  point  of  view,  to 
desire  to  make  morality  thoroughly  pervade  the  laws.  Now 
in  morality,  and  particularly  in  theological  morality,  there 
is  no  action  in  life  indifferent;  the  slightest  details  of 
homan  activity  are  morally  good  or  evil,  and  should  conse- 
quently be  authorised  or  interdicted.  As  instruments  or 
oooosdlors  of  the  royal  power,  the  ecclesiastics  were  governed 
by  this  idea,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  penal  legis- 
lation all  the  foresight,  all  the  distinctions,  all  the  prescrip- 
tions of  theological  discipline  or  casuistry.  The  jurisconsults, 
from  a  different  cause,  acted  with  the  same  tendency.  What 
predominates  in  the  jurisconsults  is  the  custom  of  pusliing  a 
principle  to  its  last  consequences;  subtleness,  logical  vigour, 
the  art  of  following  a  fundamental  axiom  in  its  application  to 
numerous  different  causes  without  losing  its  thread,  such  is 
tike  essential  character  of  the  legist  spirit;  and  the  Roman 
jarisconsults  are  the  most  striking  examples  of  this.  Hardly 
then  had  royalty  given  to  the  lawyers,  its  chief  instruments,  a 
principle  to  apply,  than  by  that  natural  tendency  of  their 
profession  they  laboured  to  develop  that  principle,  and  each 
day  to  draw  new  consequences  from  it,  and  thus  to  make 
the  royal  power  penetrate  into  a  multitude  of  affairs  and 
details  of  life,  to  which,  naturally,  it  would  have  remained  a 
itnnger. 

Such  is  the  character  which  this  power  began  to  take 
nnder  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel.  Although  he  had  excluded 
Ihem  from  the  judicial  order,  the  ecclesiastics  still  enjoyed  a 
luge  share  in  his  government,  and  the  jurisconsults  daily 
pX«red  a  larger  part  in  it.  Now  both  of  these  classes,  from 
dirorent  causes,  exercised  an  analogous  influence  over  royalty, 
and  impelled  it  in  the  same  direction. 

What  is  no  less  remarkable  is,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
these  ordinances  emanate  from  the  king  alone,  without  men- 

VOL.  III.  T 
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tion  being  made  of  the  consent  or  even  the  counsel  of  the 
barons  or  other  great  possessors  of  fiefs.  With  regard  to 
legislation,  royalty  evidently  isolates  and  frees  itself  from 
feudal  aristocracy;  it  scarcely  ever  deliberates  except  with 
counsellors  of  its  own  choice,  and  who  hold  their  commission 
from  it  alone.  Its  independence  increases  with  the  extent  of 
its  power. 

There  is  but  one  kind  of  acts  in  which,  under  this  reign,  we 
sec  the  interference  not  only  of  the  barons,  but  of  other 
persons  also;  and  these  are  precisely  the  acts  which,  accord- 
ing to  modem  theories,  least  call  for  such  a  concurrence,  tfait 
is  to  say,  acts  of  peace  and  war,  and  all  which  concerns  ex- 
ternal relations.  People  conceive  in  the  present  day,  that 
affairs  of  this  kind  appertain  to  the  royal  power  only,  and 
that  the  collateral  powers  have  no  right  of  interference  thereinr 
unless  very  indirectly.  Under  Philip  le  Bel,  the  directlf 
contrary  fact  prevailed.  The  acts  which  we  call  legislative, 
which  regulated  at  home  the  condition  of  persons  and  pro- 
perties, very  frequently  emanated  from  the  king  alone.  But 
when  the  question  was  of  peace  or  war,  negotiations  with 
foreign  princes,  he  often  invoked  the  concurrence  of  the 
barons  and  other  notables  of  the  kingdom.  Pjractical  necessity, 
and  not  any  particular  theory,  then  decided  all  things.  Since 
the  king  could  not  make  war  alone,  and  as,  in  order  to  treat 
with  foreigners,  he  wished  to  be  and  to  appear  supported  by 
his  subjects,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  prosecute  no 
great  enterprise  of  that  kind  without  assuring  himself  of 
their  good  will,  and  he  called  upon  them  simply  because  he 
could  not  dispense  with  them. 

It  was  the  same  cause  which,  at  this  epoch,  sometimes 
introduced  a  certain  number  of  deputies  of  the  principal 
towns  into  the  counsels  of  the  prince.  It  has  often  been 
asserted  that  Philip  le  Bel  was  the  first  who  called  the  third 
estate  to  the  states  general  of  the  kingdom.  The  phrase  is 
too  grand,  and  the  fact  was  not  new.  Under  Saint  Louis,  a» 
you  have  seen,  deputies  of  towns,  whose  very  names  we  know, 
were  called  around  the  king  to  deliberate  upon  certain  legis- 
lative acts.  There  are  other  examples  of  this.  Philip  k 
Bel,  then,  had  not  the  honour  of  the  first  caU;  and,  with 
regard  to  assemblies  of  this  kind  which  occur  under  his  reign, 
far  too  great  an  idea  of  them  is  formed.    These  meetings 
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try  brief,  almodt  occidental,  without  influence  upon 
eriU  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  which  deputiea 
J  held  but  a  veiy  inferior  place, 
fact  thus  reduced  to  its  just  dimensions,  it  is  true  that 
.^hilip  le  Bel  it  became  more  frequent  than  it  had  yet 

)02,  engaged  in  his  great  quarrel  with  Boniface  YIII., 
ibing  to  present  himself  at  the  flght  with  the  support 
lis  suhjects,  Philip  convoked  the  states  general,  and 
ttsembly  was  held  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  Notre 
fVom  the  2drd  of  March  to  the  lOth  of  April.  The 
rdern,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  a  certain  number 
ities  fVom  large  towns  had  seats  there.  Their  deli- 
3S  were  very  brief;  each  order  merely  acceded  to  the 
of  the  king,  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  pope.  That  of 
ghers  is  not  preserved,  and  we  only  know  of  it  from 
wer  of  the  cardinals,  which  is  addressed,  '*  To  the 
f  sherlifs,  freemen,  and  consuls  of  the  communities, 
clticH,  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  oi  France." 
304,  we  find  Philip  treating  with  the  nobles  and  cora- 
)f  the  8<^iieHchal  juriftdietions  of  Toulouse,  Cahorg, 
mx,  iihodoK,  CnrcaHHonrie,  and  Boaucaire,  to  obtain 
ifl  for  liiH  expedition  iiito  Flanders. 
WOHf  \ni  convoked  tlie  states  general  at  Tours  to  deli- 
ipon  tho  proceed ings  of  the  Templars;  and  the  canon 
t  Victtor,  the  ehroniclor  of  the  time  who  gives  us  most 
lioiKHU'nin^  this  assembly,  speaks  thus  of  it: — 
R  king  (!uurtod  the  assemblage  at  Tours  of  the  nobles 
uunwH  of  all  the  castellauies  and  towns  of  his  kingdom, 
icd,  before  repairing  to  the  pope  at  Poitiers,  to  receive 
3unsel  aH  to  what  it  was  desirable  to  do  with  the 
rri  after  their  confession.  The  day  was  assigned,  to  all 
ho  were  invited,  on  the  first  of  the  month  following 
(it  was  that  year  the  14th  of  April.)  The  king 
to  act  with  prudence;  and,  that  he  might  not  be 
d,  ho  wished  to  have  the  judgment  and  consent  of 
every  condition  in  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  he  not 
rthed  t(j  have  the  deliberation  of  the  nobles  and  men 
ing,  l)ut  alHO  of  thu  burghers  and  laymen.  The  latter, 
ng  personally,  pronounced,  almost  with  one  voice,  that 
nplars  dtisorved  death.  The  University  of  Paris,  and 
T  2 
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espotMally  the  mastors  in  thoolopy,  were  expressly  required 
to  give  their  sontonce,  Avhioh  they  did,  by  the  hands  of  thdr 
notary,  the  Sunday  after  Asoeiwion."' 

"VVe  read  also  in  VJIistoire  ife  Langualoc : — 

"Ayniar  of  Toietiors,  count   of  Valentinois;   Odilon  de 
Guarin,  lord  of  Tournel;   (iuarin  de  Chateauncuf,  lord  rf 
Apchier;  Vermont,  loixl  of  Vzv»  and  Aymargues;  Bernard 
Pelet,  lord  of  Alais  and  Calniont;   Amaury,  viscount  Nar- 
bonne;  Bernard  «}ourdain,  lord  of  the  isle  of  Jourdain;  and 
Louis  of  Toitiers,  bishop  of  Viviei"S,  gave  procuration  to 
Guillaume  de   Nogaret,  knight  of  France,  to  go   in  tlieir 
name  to  this   assembly.     Tlie  prelates  of  the  province  of 
Narbonne,  on  their  part^  deputed  the  bishops  of  Mnguekmna 
and  of  Beziers,  and  tiiey  levied  a  tax  upon  the  clergy  of  the 
country  for  this  journey.     Finally,  they  had  letters  of  the  i 
king  given  at  Tours  the  (ith  May,  in  the  year  1308,  to  order  j 
the  seneschal  of  Beaueaire  to  cause  the  deputies  of  that  town  | 
iiv'ho  were  sent  to  Tours  to  be  paid  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  1 
the  town  of  Bagnols,  in  the  dim^ese  of  Uz^8.'*  k 

It  is  almost  lUways,  you  see,  in  cases  of  peace  and  war,  or  ^ 
important  foreign  relations,  that  these  convcx'ations  took  place,  i 
In  almost  every  other  part  of  the  government,  and  especiallj  I 
in  what  we  look  upon  in  the  present  day  as  essentially  l^[ii-  ^' 
lative,  neitlier  the  deputies  of  towns,  nor  even  the  boroni 
interfered;  the  king  decideil  tUone. 

Such  under  this  reigu  was  the  development  of  royalty, 
considered  in  a  legislative  point  of  view.  There  is  here  a 
remarkable  progress  towards  absolute  power.  Royalty  mixei 
itself  with  a  great  number  of  aiUiirs,  in  which  it  had  not 
formerly  interfered:  it  regulates  them  in  their  smallest  details; 
it  declares  its  acts  valid  tliroughout  the  whole  extent  of  tbe 
kingdom,  inde(H*ndently  of  the  diversity  of  domains;  it  linolly 
puts  them  fortli,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  iwsscssors  of  iiefs;  and  when  it  calls  either 
the  possessors  of  fiefs  or  the  burghers  to  concur  with  it,  it  is 
from  motives  entirely  foreign  to  the  internal  government  of  ^ 
the*  country,  fn>m  purely  political  and  tem|)orary  necessities. 

The  judicial  power  of  rt>yalty  at  tlie  same  time  received  a 
development  of  the  same  kind. 

^  .lohn,  ciuiuu  of  Saint  Victor,  p.  4:)U.    Continuation  of  (iuillaumr  Je 
Naiigis,  p.  01.  *  T.  iv.  p.  l:)9. 
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You  will  recollect  the  details  which  I  have  given  of  the 
idicial  system  of  feudalism.  Its  fundamental  principle,  as 
)u  know,  was  the  judgment  by  peers,  the  vassals  judging 
nong  themselves  at  the  court  of  their  lord,  of  their  common 
izerain.  You  have  seen  that  this  principle  was  found  to  be 
dl  nigh  impracticable:  the  vassals  were  so  isolated,  such 
Grangers  to  one  another;  there  were  so  few  relations  and 
unmon  interests  between  them,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
ollect  them  in  order  that  they  might  judge  among  them- 
dves.  They  came  not,  and  when  some  did  come,  it  was 
be  suzerain  who  arbitrarily  selected  them.  That  great  and 
eautiful  system,  the  intervention  of  the  country,  therefore, 
loeflsantly  fell  into  decline  from  the  most  powerful  of  causes, 
torn,  its  inapplicability. 

We  have  seen  another  system  progressively  rise  in  its 
face,  that  of  a  judicial  order,  of  a  class  of  persons  especially 
evoted  to  the  administration  of  justice.  This  was  the  great 
bange  which,  in  this  respect,  was  brought  about  from  the 
leventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  which  I  spoke 
bile  we  were  occupied  with  feudalism.^ 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  then,  royalty  had  at 
8  disposition  real  magistrates,  under  the  names  of  seneschals, 
ailiffs,  provosts,  &c.  It  is  true,  these  magistrates  very  often 
id  not  judge  alone;  they  called  upon  some  of  the  men  of  the 
lace  to  give  judgment  with  them.  This  was  a  reminiscence, 
remnant  of  the  judicial  intervention  of  society;  and  I  have 
Ited  many  texts  of  Beaumanoir,  among  others,  which  for- 
lally  sanction  this  practice.  Those  accidental  assessors  of 
lagistrates,  whom  they  called  juffeurs,  in  certain  places 
Fen  rendered  actual  judgment,  and  the  bailiff  merely 
ronounced  it.  For  some  time  the  small  possessors  of 
e&f  who  came  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  ji/geurs,  met  thus 
round  the  bailiffs.  The  bailiffs  themselves  were  at  first 
SDsiderable  possessors  of  fiefs,  barons  of  the  second  class, 
'ho  accepted  functions  which  the  great  barons  did  not  care 
>r.  But,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  from  the  incapacity 
r  the  ancient  possessors  of  fiefs,  from  their  ignorance,  from 
leir  excessive  taste  for  war,  the  chase,  &c.,  they  abandoned 
lis  last  wreck  of  judicial  power;  and  in  place  of  knight* 

»  See  Lectures  10  and  II,  in  tljo  present  volume. 
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juil;roj»,  of  the  feudal  judge?,  there  was  formed  a  class  of  men 
soK'ly  ocoupiod  with  studying  both  customs  and  written  lawi^ 
and  wlio  gradually,  by  the  title  either  of  bailitFsy  or  oijugeurt 
associated  with  bailiffs,  remained  in  almost  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  administration  of  justice.  This  was  the  class  of 
lawyers;  and  after  having  been  taken  for  some  time,  in  part  it 
least,  from  the  clergy,  they  ended  by  all,  or  almost  all,  coming 
from  the  bourgeoisie. 

Once  instituted  in  this  way,  in  possession  of  the  judidal 
power,  and  separated  from  all  others,  the  class  of  lawjen 
could  not  fail  to  become  an  admirable  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  royalty  against  the  only  two  adversaries  whom  it 
had  to  fear,  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  the  clergy.  It  so 
happened,  and  it  is  under  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel  that  we 
see  it  engaging  with  distinction  in  that  great  struggle  which 
has  held  so  important  a  place  in  our  history.  In  that  strug^ 
the  lawyers  rendered  immense  services,  not  only  to  the  throne, 
but  to  the  country;  for  it  was  an  immense  service  to  abolish, 
or  almost  to  abolish,  the  feudal  and  the  ecclesiastical  power 
from  the  government  of  the  state,  in  order  to  substitute  for 
tlu'm  the  power  to  which  that  goveniment  should  belong,  the 
public  i>ower.  Such  a  progress  was  doubtless  the  conation, 
the  indisjH'nsable  preliminary  of  all  the  others.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  class  of  lawyers,  from  its  origin,  was  a  terrible 
and  fatal  instrument  of  tyranny.  Not  onl}'  did  it  on  many 
occasions  take  not  into  consideration  the  rights,  the  real 
rights  of  the  clergy  and  the  proprietors,  but  with  regard  to 
government  in  general  and  injudicial  affairs  in  particular,  it 
kid  down  and  established  principles  contrary  to  all  liberty. 
The  history  of  the  epoch  which  now  occupies  us  ofiers  an 
indisputable  proof  of  this.  It  is  after  Saint  Louis,  under 
Philip  le  Hardi,  that  we  see  the  commencement  of  thooe 
extraordinary  commissions,  those  judgments  by  commission, 
which  have  since  so  otWn  saddened  and  sullied  our  annals. 
The  seneschals,  bailiffs,  jugeurs,  and  other  judicial  officers, 
then  nominated  by  the  king,  were  not  for  life;  he  dismissed 
them  at  will,  and  even  si'lectcd  them  on  any  particular  oc- 
casion,  and  according'  to  necessity,  perhaps  from  a  recoUec* 
tion  of  the  feudal  courts,  where,  in  fact,  the  suzerain  almost 
arbitrarily  summoned  such  or  such  of  his  vassals.  It  hence 
happened   that,    in  great  trials,  the  king  found  himself  at 
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7  to  institute  what  we  call  a  commission.  Now  it 
d  be  observed,  that  great  processes,  great  criminal 
s,  had  necessarily  at  that  time  one  or  other  of  these  two 
cters — either  royalty  pursued  a  formidable  enemy,  ecde- 
3  or  layman,  a  great  lord  or  a  bishop;  or  else,  after  a 
ion,  the  feudal  aristocracy  or  the  clergy,  having  resumed 
ancient  influence  with  royalty,  in  their  turn  employed 
»rce  or  its  agents  to  pursue  their  enemies.  In  either 
the  royal  judidal  order,  the  lawyers,  served  as  an  instru- 
to  the  enmities,  to  the  revenge  of  party,  of  power;  and 
r  other  of  these  parties,  as  conqueror,  selecting  commis- 
i  at  its  will,  judged  its  enemies  as  arbitrarily,  as  ini- 
usly  as  it  had  been  judged  itself  before, 
in^  from  the  death  of  Saint  Louis  to  the  accession  of 
p  de  Valois>  five  great  criminal  trials  which  have  become 
cicaL  You  shall  see  the  character  of  them;  and  if  the 
■al  fact  which  I  have  just  asserted  is  not  the  faithful 
lary  of  them. 

le  first  is  the  prosecution  in  1278  of  Pierre  de  la 
je,  favourite  of  Philip  le  Hardi. 

This  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,"  says  Guillaume  de  Nangis, 
en  he  first  came  to  court,  was  chirurgeon  of  the  holy 
Louis,  father  of  this  Philip.  He  was  a  poor  man,  a 
e  of  Touraine.  After  the  death  of  Louis  he  was  cham- 
in  to  Philip;  and  this  king  loved  him  so  much,  confided 
oroughly  in  him  in  all  things,  and  raised  him  so  high, 
all  the  barons,  the  prelates,  and  knights  of  the  kingdom 
ance  testified  the  profoundest  respect  for  him,  and  often 
^ht  him  rich  presents.  Li  reality  they  greatly  feared 
knowing  that  whatever  he  desired  of  the  king  he  always 
ued.  The  barons  in  secret  felt  great  disgust  and  indig- 
a  at  seeing  him  exercise  so  much  power  over  the  king 
he  kingdom."^ 

1278,  after  a  struggle,  the  account  of  which  will  be 
I  in  all  histories  of  France,  Pierre  de  la  Brosse  suc- 
»ed;  he  was  sentenced  by  a  commission  composed  of  the 
of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  count  of 
is,  and  was  hanged  on  the  30th  of  June,  after  a  prose- 
a  so   secret,  so  unjust,  that  his  crime  and  the  legal 

>  OuUlaame  de  Nangis,  Gesta  PhiL-Aud.,  p.  529. 
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grounds  of  his  condemnation  arc  still  unknown.  Here  i» 
evidently  a  case  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  revenging  itself 
upon,  and  hanging  a  parvenu. 

About  1301,  Philip  le  Bel  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Be^ 
nard  de  SaisHCt,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  legate  of  Boniface  VIE 
He  set  uj)on  him  his  lawyers,  Pierre  Flotte,  Enguemnd 
de  Marigny,  Guillaume  de  Nogai*et.  The  prosecution  agaiut 
the  bishop  of  Pamier  is  a  pattern  of  iniquity  and  violence. 
I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  it  in  detail.  It  is  a  case  of 
royalty  sustaining  its  political  struggle  against  the  cleigj 
by  the  hand  of  the  lawyers  and  at  the  expense  of  the  a^ 
cuaed  party. 

From  1307  to  1310  the  prosecution  of  the  Templars,  fiwB 
1309  to  1311  the  process  instituted  against  the  memorjof 
Boniface  YIII.,  offer  uj>on  a  larger  scale  a  renewal  of  tbe 
same  facts.  It  is  always  the  lawyers,  the  judicial  com- 
missioners, putting  justice  at  the  service  of  policy  and  it 
the  orders  of  royalty. 

Philip  le  Bel  died;  the  chance  turned;  feudal  oristocncj 
resumed  the  ascendant:  Woe  to  the  upstart  lawyers!  b 
1315,  Knguerrand  de  Marigny,  one  of  the  principal  of  tbeO} 
was  in  his  turn  judged  by  a  commission  of  knights,  and  huD( 
the  3()th  of  April,  at  Montfaucon,  after  the  most  odious  pro- 
cedure and  the  most  absurd  accusations. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  judicial  order,  scarcely  cretted, 
is  a  series  of  continual  reactions  between  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy and  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lawyers 
on  the  other.  Each  party  judged  in  its  turn,  according  ti^ 
the  system,  and  by  the  arbitrary,  violent  prosecutions  whid 
the  lawyers  had  introduced,  and  which  they  had  partly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Ilomnn  law,  from  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
from  perverted  feudal  customs,  and  partly  invented  for  the 
occasion,  as  miglit  be  ncjcessary. 

Is  not  this  the  introduction  of  despotism  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  under  the  judicial  as 
und(jr  the  legislative  relation,  royalty  at  this  epoch  took  an 
immense  step  in  the  direction  of  absolute  power? 

Thenj  is  a  third,  which  I  shall  merely  point  out;  it  con- 
cerns tuxes. 

Pliilip  le  Bel  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  taxing,  even 
beyond  liis  domains,  &.\\0l  moTVi  ^w^^mUy  by  the  medium  of 
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the  coinage.  The  right  of  coiniDg  money,  as  you  know,  did 
not  belong  exdnsively  to  royalty;  most  of  the  possessors 
of  fiefs  had  originally  possessed  it,  and  more  than  eighty 
of  them  enjoyed  it  even  in  the  time  of  Saint  Louis.  Under 
ndlip  le  Bel  this  right  was  gradually  concentrated,  although 
18  yet  incompletely,  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  He  bought  it 
from  some  of  the  lords,  usurped  it  from  others,  and  soon 
found  himself,  as  regards  the  coinage,  if  not  absolutely  the 
lole  master,  at  least  in  a  condition  to  give  the  law  throughout 
ibt  kingdom.  There  was  here  a  convenient  and  tempting 
way  of  taxing  the  subject.  Philip  made  use  of  it  largely, 
wildly.  The  alteration  of  coin  appears  almost  every  year 
in  his  reign;  and  put  of  fifty-six  ordinances  emanating  from 
bim  with  regard  to  coin,  the  subject  of  thirty-five  is  the 
debasement  of  the  coinage. 

He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  this,  merely  for 
taxing  his  subjects  arbitrarily;  sometimes  by  express  sub- 
adies,  sometimes  by  taxes  upon  provisions,  sometimes  by 
aieasures  which  afiected  internal  or  external  commerce,  he 
oecasionally  procured  large  resources.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  founding  any  regular  right  for  the  benefit  of  royalty;  in 
getting  it  admitted  that  it  belonged  to  royalty  to  tax  its 
people  at  will;  he  did  not  even  raise  a  general  and  syste- 
matic pretension;  but  he  left  precedents  for  all  kinds  of 
arbitrary  imposition  and  in  every  way  opened  that  fatal  path 
to  his  successors. 

It  cannot  be  misunderstood  in  a  legislative  relation,  in  a 
judicial  relation,  and  with  regard  to  taxes,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  three  essential  elements  of  all  government,  royalty  at 
this  epoch  took  the  character  of  absolute  power;  a  character 
which,  I  repeat,  was  never  acknowledged  as  a  right,  and  which 
did  not  completely  prevail  as  a  fact,  for  resistance  arose 
every  moment  and  at  all  points  of  society,  but  which  was  not 
the  less  dominant  in  practical  application,  as  in  the  moral 
physiognomy  of  the  institution. 

At  the  death  of  Philip  le  Bel,  and  in  the  interval  which 
elapsed  till  the  extinction  of  his  family,  and  the  accession  of 
Philip  de  Valois,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  reigns  of  his  three 
sons,  Louis  le  Hutin,  Philip  le  Long,  and  Charles  le  Bel,  a 
strong  reaction  broke  out  against  all  these  usurpations  or 
new  pretensions  of  royalty.     It  did  not  even  wait  till  the 
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death  of  Philip  IV.;  in  1314,  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  Ub 
reign,  many  associations  were  formed  to  resist  him,  and  thej 
drew  up  their  designs  and  their  engagements  in  the  following 
terms: 

"  We,  the  nobles  and  commons  of  Champagne,  for  oat- 
selves,  for  the  countries  of  Vermandois,  Beauvaisis,Poiitluea, 
La  Ferre,  Corbie,  and  for  all  the  nobles  and  commons  of 
Burgundy,  and  for  all  our  allies  and  associates  within  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  to  all  who  shall  see  tnd 
hear  these  presents,  health.  It  is  known  unto  you  all  thrt 
the  very  excellent  and  puissant  prince,  our  dearly  beloved 
and  redoubtable  lord  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  Grod  king  of 
France,  has  made  and  imposed  various,  taxes,  subsidio^ 
undue  exactions,  depreciations  of  the  coinage,  whereby  tnd 
by  several  other  things  which  have  been  done,  the  noiUei 
and  commons  have  been  sorely  aggrieved  and  impoveriihe^ 
and  great  evils  have  ensued  and  are  still  taking  place.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that,  on  the  other  hand,  these  things  hm 
turned  out  to  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  king  or  his  king^ 
dom,  nor  to  the  common  benefit  in  any  way.  We  have 
at  various  times  devoutly  requested,  and  humbly  suppli- 
cated the  said  lord  king  to  discontinue  and  utterly  put  an  eni 
to  these  grievances,  but  he  has  not  attended  to  our  entreati& 
And  just  lately,  in  this  present  year,  1314,  the  said  hag 
has  made  undue  demands  upon  the  nobles  and  commons  i 
the  kingdom,  and  unjust  subsidies  which  he  has  attempted 
by  force  to  levy;  these  things  we  cannot  conscientiously  sab* 
mit  to,  for  thereby  we  shall  lose  our  honours,  franchises,  nd 
liberties,  both  we  and  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  Where- 
fore, we  the  said  nobles  and  commons,  for  ourselves,  otf 
relations  and  allies,  and  others  throughout  the  kingdcnn  of 
France,  as  above  set  forth,  have  sworn  and  promiaed  bj  otf 
oaths,  for  ourselves  and  our  successors,  to  the  countriefl  of 
Auxerrc  and  Tonneire,  to  the  nobles  and  commons  of  Ab 
said  countries  and  their  allies  and  associates,  that  we  will  flid 
them  at  our  own  cost,  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  resisting 
the  said  undue  subsidy  of  this  year,  and  all  other  nnjnrt 
exactions  and  innovations,  made  or  to  be  made  by  the  kiiig 
of  France  now  and  to  come,  upon  us  and  oar  sncoessoni 
Always  provided,  that  in  doing  so  we  preserve  entire  and 
unimpaired  all  \a\vM  o>;^i^\e.ii^>  ^^s&lVj^  «ad  homage^  airon 
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or  not  sworn,  and  all  other  rights  justly  due  from  us  and  our 
•ncoessors  to  the  king  of  France  and  his  successors."  ' 

There  are  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  Tresors 
des  chartres,  in  the  case  entitled  Ligues  des  nobles^  several 
other  acts  of  similar  associations  of  the  same  epoch — ^namely, 
those  of  Burgundy,  of  the  counties  of  Auxerre  and  of  Ton- 
nerre,  of  Beauvaisis,  of  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  of  Cham- 
paigne,  of  Artois  and  of  Fores.  Can  we  conceive  a 
stronger  and  more  official  protest  against  the  turn  that  Philip 
le  Bel  had  given  to  royalty? 

This  protest  was  not  without  effect.  The  time  presses, 
and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  in  detail  the  struggle  entered 
mto,  under  the  soi^s  of  Philip  le  Bel,  between  royalty  and  the 
feudal  aristocracy.  But  let  us  look  at  the  following  ordi- 
nance of  Louis  le  Hutin,  given  in  1315,  almost  immediately 
after  his  accessicm,  and  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  redress- 
11^  of  the  grievances  of  the  aristocracy.  You  will  there  see 
what  was  the  extent  and  momentary  efficacy  of  the  re- 
action. 

'^  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
&C.,  to  all  present  and  to  come:  the  nobles  of  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  of  the  bishoprics  of  Langres,  and  Ostun,  and  of 
the  county  of  Fores,  for  themselves,  the  ecclesiastics  and  com- 
mons of  the  said  districts,  have  complained  to  us  that  since 
the  time  of  the  lord  Saint  Louis,  our  great  grandfather,  the 
ancient  franchises,  liberties,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  said 
countries,  have  been  infringed  upon  in  various  cases  and  in 
various  ways,  and  that  various  grievances  and  unjust  inno- 
vations have  been  introduced  and  attempted  to  be  introduced 
there  by  the  people  of  our  predecessors  and  our  own  officers, 
to  the  great  grief,  injury,  and  prejudice  of  the  said  districts, 
and  they  have  transmitted  to  us  articles  setting  forth  a  portion 
of  the  said  alleged  grievances,  which  articles  are  herein  con- 
tained, and  they  have  supplicated  us  to  apply  a  fitting  remedy. 
We  who  desire  peace,  and  are  anxious  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  our  subjects,  having  maturely  deliberated  and  taken 
counsel  upon  the  said  alleged  grievances  and  innovations, 
have  ordered,  and  do  order,  of  our  royal  and  undoubted 
authority,  the  following — that  is  to  say: 

*  BoalainTillien,  Lcftrcs  snr  Ics  anclens  jyarlcmcnSy  t.  ii.  p.  29 — 31. 
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^'  The  firat  article  given  in  to  us  runs  thus:  ^  It  is  required 
that  persons  may  not,  on  a  charge  of  crime,  proceed  agtiiut 
the  said  nobles,  by  mere  denunciation,  or  on  mere  suspidoHf 
nor  judge,  nor  condemn  them  by  inquiry,  unless  they  them- 
selves consent  thereto.  In  a  case  where  the  suspicion  is  greil 
and  notorious,  let  the  suspected  person  remain  in  the  castle 
of  his  seigneur  for  forty  days,  or  twice  forty  days,  or  thrice^ 
at  the  utmost,  and  if  within  that  period  no  one  accuses  hint 
let  him  go  forth  free.  If  accused,  let  him  have  the  trial  l^ 
battle.'  We  grant  this,  except  in  cases  where  the  guilt  of 
the  party  is  so  manifest  and  undoubted  that  the  seigneur 
should  of  his  own  authority  apply  a  direct  remedy.  As  to 
the  trial  by  battle,  it  may  bo  resorted  to,  as  in  former  times. 

*^  The  second  article 

"  The  third  article  is  this:  ^  Tliat  the  same  nobles  and  their 
men,  and  their  subjects,  be  not  compelled  to  take  part  in 
open  war,  or  other,  unless  tlie  menace  and  declaration  of 
war  be  public  and  known.'    We  grant  it 

*<  The  fourth  article  is  this:  < /torn,  that  the  king  do  not 
encroach  upon  the  baronies,  fiefs,  and  arriere-fiefs,  of  the 
said  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  unless  by  their  own  consent' 
We  grant  this,  saving  our  right  to  that  which  may  accrue 
unto  us  by  foifeiture,  or  by  failure  of  lineage,  in  which  cases 
we  will  institute  a  tried  and  competent  man  who  sluill  govern 
the  fee  in  like  manner  to  him  from  whom  we  have  derived 
it. 

''  The  fifth  article  is  this:  '  Item,  that  the  king  and  his 
people  levy  no  penalty  higher,  in  the  case  of  a  noble,  than 
sixty  livres  tournois,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  common 
sort,  of  more  than  sixty  sols  tournois.'  We  grant  tliis,  and 
order  that  it  be  as  an  invariable  custom;  such  cases  only 
being  excepted,  as,  from  some  horrible  atrocity,  do  not  fairly 
come  within  the  ordinary  rule;  these  cases  shall  be  decided 
upon  by  those  to  whom  the  cognizance  appertains. 

''The  sixth  article  is  this:  '//eni,  that  the  said  nobles  may 
resort  to  arms  whenever  they  please,  and  make  war  upon 
each  other."  Wo  grant  them  tlio  use  of  arms  and  private 
warfare  in  the  manner  observed  in  former  times.  We  will  in- 
quire intd  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on  then,  and  this 
mode  we  >^11  declare  and  have  adhered  to. 

''  The  seventh  article  is  this:  *Item,  let  not  the  king  sum- 

\ 
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mon  from  amoDg  the  said  nobles  those  who  are  not  his  men, 
lod  if  such  be  summoned,  let  them  not  be  bound  to  attend; 
for  the  barons  cannot  serve  the  king,  nor  their  own  men,  if 
the  king  takes  away  from  them  those  who  should  be  always 
leidy  to  attend  them  I'  We  will  ascertain  the  custom  in  this 
respect,  and  have  it  observed. 

**  The  eighth  article  is  this:  '  Let  the  king  order  his  jus- 
ticiaries not  to  interfere  in  the  lands  and  places  where  the 
said  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  have  customary  high  and  low 
justice.  Let  the  said  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  administer 
justice  there  in  all  cases,  except  in  that  of  appeal  duly  made 
to  the  king  or  his  people,  by  reason  of  default  of  trial,  or 
ill  judgment.'  We  grant  this,  reserving  such  cases  as  apper- 
ttin  to  us  of  right,  as  judge  in  the  last  resort  and  supreme 
sovereign. 

''  The  ninth  and  tenth  articles  are:  ^  Item,  that  the  king 
put  the  coinage  in  the  same  state,  as  to  weight  and  alloy, 
that  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  lord  Saint  Louis,  and  so  main- 
tain it  perpetually.  The  silver  mark  was  then  worth  fifty- 
two  sols  tournois.  Item,  that  the  king  do  not  prevent  the 
free  circulation  of  money  in  his  kingdom,  or  out  of  it.'  We 
reply  that  we  coin  good  money,  of  the  same  weight  and 
alloy  as  under  Saint  Louis,  and  we  promise  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

"  The  eleventh  article  is  this:  *  That  the  nobles,  eccle- 
siastics, and  commoners  be  not  summoned  nor  compelled  to 
attend  out  of  their  estates,  or  provostries  or  wherever  they 
live,  unless  in  case  of  appeal  by  reason  of  refusal  of  trial,  or 
ill  judgment;  and  let  not  the  nobles  be  tried  except  by  their 
equals.'  We  grant  this  in  all  cases,  except  such  as  are 
reserved  to  our  court,  by  reason  of  our  royal  sovereignty, 
and  which  cases  it  appertains  to  our  bailiffs,  provosts,  and  ser- 
^jreants  to  take  cognizance  of.  And  if  these  do  other  than 
justice,  we  will  punish  them  and  make  them  give  reparation. 
And  as  to  the  nobles  being  tried  by  other  nobles,  their  peers, 
ipre  will  inquire  into  the  custom  in  this  respect,  and  so  ordain 
for  the  future. 

*'  The  twelfth  article  is  this:  *  Item,  several  sergeants  and 
officials  of  the  king,  who  for  their  misdeeds  had  upon  inquiry 
been  condemned  in  penalties,  and  ordered  to  lose  their  offices 
for  ever,  have  been  restored  to  their  places;  we  require  that 
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these  be  once  more  removed,  and  made  to  pay  the  penalties 
adjudged  against  them,  and  that  those  who  put  them  biek 
into  their  offices  be  punished;  and  that  for  the  futnn  vo 
sergeant  ordered  to  be  permanently  dismissed  the  king's  ser" 
vice  be  reinstated.  We  grant  this,  and  order  that  the  tSdng 
complained  of  never  occur  again;  and  we  will  send  persons 
into  the  provinces  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  put  the 
sergeants  upon  a  proper  footing. 

"  The  thirteenth  article  is  this:  ^  //em,  that  the  king  forth- 
with send  into  the  said  districts  persons  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  which  the  king,  his  predecessors  and  their  peopk^ 
have  inflicted  upon  the  said  nobles,  their  men,  and  the  said 
ecclesiastics,  and  into  the  encroachments  made  upon  their 
rights,  customs,  and  usages,  and  remedy  those  grievances, 
and  put  an  end  to  them.  AVhatevcr  other  grievances  there 
may  be  not  specified,  let  them  not  continue  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  concerned.'     We  grant  this. 

"  Tlie  fourteenth  article  is  this:  *  Itemy  let  the  king  com- 
mand that  his  bailiffs,  sergeants,  and  other  officers^  on  their 
coming  into  office,  and  at  the  opening  of  each  of  their  rit* 
tings,  swear  publicly  to  avoid  all  such  grievances  and  op- 
pressions, and  not  to  suffi3r  others  to  do  them;  and  if  they 
do  otherwise,  let  none  be  bound  to  obey  them.'  "We  grant 
this,  and  promise  severely  to  punish  all  who  shall  disobey  our 
commands,  and  do  wrong  to  our  subjects.  ' 

"  Which  ordinances,  granted  and  conferred  as  above,  and 
the  ordinances  published  by  our  beloved  father,  we  order  and 
appoint  to  be  carried  out  and  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of 
the  said  nobles,  ecclesiastics,  and  commoners.  And  we  com- 
mand all  our  seneschals,  bailiffs,  provosts,  and  other  officers, 
and  ministers  whatsoever,  to  carry  out  our  said  ordinances 
without  delay  or  impediment:  and  we  declare  that  we  bear 
no  ill  will  to  the  said  nobles,  or  any  of  them,  for  the  alliances 
they  have  hitherto  formed  among  themselves,  and  that  we 
and  our  successors  will  never  make  any  unjust  demand  upon 
them  or  their  successors.  And  for  the  greater  surety  of 
these  aforesaid  things,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  seals. 

"  Given  in  the  Wood  of  Vincennes,  the  year  of  grace 
1315,  in  the  month  of  April."  * 

>  EeciU'U  de$  Ordonnancei,  L  03H. 
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^e  find,  under  Louis  le  Hutin,  nine  other  ordinancee  of 
^  eame  kind,  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  nobility  and  clergy 
{ the  other  provinces. 

After  such  a  struggle,  and  one  which  led  to  such  results, 
t^jtltj  must  have  found  itself,  and,  in  fact,  did  find  itself, 
vay  much  weakened.  It  had  set  aside  all  collateral  rights, 
invaded  all  powers;  instead  of  being  a  principle  of  order 
and  peace  in  society,  it  had  become  a  principle  of  anarchy  and 
war.  It  arose  from  this  attempt,  far  less  firm,  far  more 
frequently  contested  and  resisted,  than  it  had  been  under 
the  more  prudent  and  more  legal  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus 
ind  Saint  Louis. 

At  the  same  time,  a  new  cause  of  enfeeblement  to  royalty 
irose,  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession  to  the  throne.  You 
bow  that,  at  the  death  of  Louis  le  Hutin,  who  left  the  queen, 
[Jlemence,  pregnant,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
fomen  had  a  right  to  succeed  to  the  crown — the  question 
rbich  it  has  been  pretended  to  solve  by  the  Salic  law.  It 
ras  decided  in  1316  in  favour  of  Philip  le  Long;  it  arose 
gain  in  1328,  at  the  death  of  Charles  le  Bel,  and  was  then 
isputed  between  powerful  rivals,  each  capable  of  maintaining 
is  rights  or  pretensions.  At  the  end  of  the  feudal  period, 
oyalty  therefore  found  itself  attacked  in  two  quarters — with 
egard  to  the  order  of  succession,  and  with  regard  to  the 
ature  of  its  power.  Was  anything  further  needed  to  com- 
romise  a  power  already  great,  doubtless,  but  which  had 
xtricatcd  itself  with  great  difficulty  from  the  first  crises  of 
s  formation?  Accordingly,  this  institution,  this  force,  which 
re  have  just  seen  increase  and  develop  itself  almost  without 
iterruption,  from  Louis  le  Gros  to  Philip  le  Bel,  appears 
)  us,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  tot- 
ting, dilapidated,  and  in  a  condition  much  resembling  de- 
ay.  The  decay  was  not  real;  the  principle  of  life  in  the 
eart  of  French  royalty  was  too  energetic,  too  fertile,  to  perish 
I  this  way.  It  is  very  true,  however,  that  the  fourteenth 
entury  saw  the  commencement  for  it  of  a  period  of  reverses 
nd  de[)ression,  from  which  the  most  laborious  efibrts  were 
carcely  able  to  raise  it.  But  this  period  belongs  not  to  the 
poch  which  at  present  occupies  us;  as  you  are  aware,  it  is 
t  the  end  of  the  feudal  period,  that  is,  at  the  commencement 
f  the  fourteenth  century,  that  we  must  stop. 
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I  have  brought  to  this  point  the  history  of  royalty,  ai 
its  part  in  the  civilization  of  our  country.  In  our  next  le 
ture,  I  shall  touch  upon  the  history  of  the  third  estate,  ai 
the  boroughs  during  the  same  interval.  It  will  compU 
the  view  of  the  progressive  development  of  the  three  grc 
elements  which  have  concurred  to  the  formation  of  o 
society. 
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SIXTEENTH  LECTURE. 

Wthe  third  estate  in  France — Importance  of  its  history — It  has  been  the 
most  active  and  decisive  element  of  our  civilization — Novelty  of  this 
fact ;  nothing  resembling  it  had  hitherto  been  found  in  the  history  of  the 
world — Its  nationality ;  it  was  in  France  that  the  third  estate  took  its 
whole  development — Important  distinction  between  the  third  estate  and 
the  boroughs — The  formation  of  boroughs  in  the  llth  and  12th  centuries 
— Extent  and  power  of  this  movement — ^Various  systems  to  explain  it-p- 
They  are  narrow  and  incomplete — ^Variety  of  the  origins  of  the  bourr 
geoisie  at  this  epoch — 1.  Towns  in  which  the  Roman  municipal  system 
survived — 2.  Cities  and  towns  in  progress,  although  not  erected  into 
boroughs — 3.  Boroughs,  properly  so  called — Combination  of  these  va- 
rious elements  for  the  formation  of  the  third  estate. 

I  AT  first  placed  before  you  feudal  society,  properly  so 
called,  its  various  elements,  their  relations  and  their  vicissi- 
tudes. We  have  just  seen  a  power  arise  and  increase,  both 
mthin  and  without  feudal  society,  a  power  foreign  to  feudal 
powers,  of  another  origin,  another  nature,  destined  to  con- 
tend with  and  to  abolish  them:  I  mean  royalty.  We  shall 
DOW  see  another  society  likewise  arise  and  increase,  both 
irithin  and  without  feudal  society,  of  another  origin,  an- 
other nature,  likewise  destined  to  contend  with,  and  to  abolish 
it;  I  speak  of  the  commons,  the  bourgeoisie,  the  third 
estate. 

The  importance  of  this  part  of  our  history  is  evident. 
Every  one  knows  the  important  part  which  the  third  estate 
bs  played  in  France;  it  has  been  the  most  active,  the  most 
iedsive  element  of  French  civilization,  that  which,  after  all 
that  can  be  said,  has  determined  its  direction  and  its  cha- 
iicter.  Considered  under  a  social  point  of  view,  and  in  its 
dation  with  the  various  classes  which  co-existed  in  our  ter* 

VOL.  III.  u 
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ritory,  what  has  been  called  the  third  estate  has  progress 
extended  and  elevated  itself,  and  at  first  powerfully  mod 
then  overcome,  and  finally  absorbed,  or  nearly  absorbe 
the  others.  K  it  is  seen  in  a  political  point  of  view,  i 
follow  the  third  estate  in  its  relations  with  the  ge 
government  of  the  country,  we  first  see  it  united  fo 
centuries  with  royalty,  incessantly  labouring  for  the  ri 
the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  to  establish  in  its  place  an  un 
central  power,  pure  monarchy,  closely  neighbouring,  in 
ciple  at  least,  upon  absolute  monarchy.  But  when  it 
carried  this  victory,  and  accomplished  this  revolutioD 
third  estate  pursues  a  new  one;  it  encounters  this  ua 
absolute  power,  which  it  had  so  greatly  contributed  to 
blish,  undertakes  to  change  pure  monarchy  into  constitui 
monarchy,  and  equally  succeeds  in  it 

Accordingly,  under  whatever  aspect  it  is  viewed,  wh 
we  study  the  progressive  formation  of  society,  or  th 
the  government  in  France,  the  third  estate  is  an  imo 
fact  in  our  history.  It  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  i 
which  have  presided  at  our  civilization. 

This  fact  is  not  only  immense,  it  is  new,  and  wi 
example  in  the  history  of  the  world;  until  modem  Eu 
until  France,  nothing  resembling  the  history  of  the 
estate  is  visible.  I  will  rapidly  place  before  you  the  prir 
nations  of  Asia  and  ancient  Europe:  you  will  see  in  thei 
tinies  almost  all  the  great  facts  which  have  agitated 
own;  you  will  see  there  the  mixture  of  various  races 
conquest  of  a  nation  by  a  nation,  conquerors  established 
the  conquered,  profound  inequalities  between  classes,  fre< 
vicissitudes  in  the  forms  of  government  and  the  exte 
power.  Nowhere  vrill  you  encounter  a  class  of  society  ^ 
setting  forth  low,  weak,  contemned,  almost  imperceptil 
its  origin,  elevates  itself  by  a  continued  movement  ai 
incessant  labour,  strengthens  itself  from  epoch  to  e 
successively  invades  and  absorbs  all  which  surrounds  it,  pt 
wealth,  rights,  influence,  changes  the  nature  of  societj 
nature  of  government,  and  at  last  becomes  so  predom 
that  we  may  call  it  the  country  itself.  More  than  one 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  external  appearances  o 
social  state  have  been  the  same  as  those  <a  the  epoch  \ 
occupies  us;  but  they  are  mere  appearances.    I  will 
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Wore  you  the  four  or  five  greatest  nations  of  Asia;  you  will 
find  that  they  offer  nothing  resemhling  the  fact  which  I  now 
point  out  to  you. 

In  India,  for  example,  foreign  invasions,  the  passage  and 
ertablishment  of  various  races  on  the  same  soil,  are  frequently 
itpeated.  What  is  the  result?  The  permanence  of  castes 
Was  not  affected;  society  remained  divided  into  distinct  and 
almost  immovable  classes.  There  is  no  invasion  of  one 
caste  by  another;  no  general  abolition  of  the  system  of  castes 
by  the  triumph  of  one  among  them.  After  India,  take 
China.  There  also  history  shows  many  conquests  analogous 
lo  that  of  modem  Europe  by  the  Germans;  more  than  once 
barbarous  conquerors  were  established  amidst  a  nation  of 
eonquered  people.  What  was  the  consequence?  The  con- 
qnered  ahnost  absorbed  the  conquering,  and  immovability 
was  still  the  pred<Mninant  character  of  the  country.  Look  at 
the  Turks  and  their  history  in  Western  Asia;  the  separation 
rfthe  conquerors  and  the  conquered  remained  invincible.  It 
was  not  in  the  power  of  any  class  of  society,  of  any  event  of 
history,  to  abolish  this  first  effect  of  conquest.  The  state  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  the  portion  of  Europe  which  the  Turks  invaded, 
is  at  present  almost  what  it  was  at  the  outset  of  the  invasion. 
In  Persia,  analogous  events  followed  one  another;  vanous 
races  collected  and  mingled;  they  only  ended  an  immense, 
insurmountable  anarchy,  which  has  lasted  for  centuries,  with- 
out the  social  state  of  the  country  changing,  without  there 
being  any  movement  and  progress,  without  our  being  able  to 
distioguish  any  development  of  civilization. 

I  only  present  to  you  very  general,  very  cursory  views; 
bat  the  great  fact  I  seek  is  there  shown  sufficiently;  you  will 
Bot  find,  in  all  the  history  of  Asiatic  nations,  despite  the 
■militude  of  certain  events  and  of  some  external  appearances, 
you  will  not  find,  I  say,  anything  which  resembles  what 
happened  in  Europe  in  the  history  of  the  third  estate. 

Let  us  approach  ancient  Europe,  Greek  and  Roman 
Enrope;  at  the  first  instant  you  will  think  you  recognise  some 
iMk^;  do  not  deceive  yourself:  it  is  only  external,  and  the 
Memblance  is  not  real;  there  also  there  is  no  example 
if  the  third  estate,  and  of  its  destiny  in  modem  Europe.  I 
wed  not  detain  you  with  the  history  of  the  Greek  repub- 
ifli;  they  evidently  offer  no  analogous  feature.  The  only 
u2 
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fact  which,  to  intelligent  minds,  at  all  resembles  the  struggle 
of  the  burghers  against  the  feudal  aristocracy,  is  that  of  tiie 
plebeians  and  the  patricians  of  Rome;  they  have  been  more  than 
once  compared.  It  is  an  entirely  false  comparison;  and  before 
I  say  why  it  is  so,  see  the  following  simple  and  striking 
proof.  The  struggle  between  the  Roman  plebeians  and 
patricians  commenced  from  the  cradle  of  the  republic.  It 
was  not,  as  it  was  with  us  in  the  middle  ages,  a  result  of  the 
slow,  difficult,  incomplete  development  of  a  class  long  fir  1 
inferior  in  power,  wealth  and  credit,  which  gradually  extends, 
elevates  itself,  and  ends  by  engaging  in  an  actual  combat  with 
the  superior  class.  The  plebeians  struggled  against  the 
patricians  at  once,  from  the  origin  of  the  state.  This  fact 
is  clear  in  itself,  and  the  line  researches  of  Niebuhr  have 
fully  explained  it.  Niebuhr  has  proved,  in  his  History  (f 
Rome,  that  the  struggle  of  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians 
was  not  the  pro«rressive  and  laborious  enfranchisement  of  a 
class  for  a  long  time  debased  and  miserable,  but  a  consequence, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  prolongation  of  the  war  of  conquest,  the 
effort  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  cities  conquered  by  Rome  to 
participate  in  the  rights  of  the  conquering  aristocracy. 

The  plebeian  families  were  the  principal  families  of  the 
conquered  populations;  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  placed, 
by  defeat,  in  an  inferior  position,  they  were  not  the  less 
aristocratic,  rich  families,  surrounded  with  clients  recently 
powerful  in  their  city,  and  capable,  at  once,  of  disputing 
for  power  with  their  conquerors.  Assuredly  there  is  nothing 
here  which  resembles  that  slow,  obscure,  painful  labour,  of 
the  modern  bourgeoisie,  escaping  with  infinite  trouble  from 
the  heart  of  servitude,  or  irom  a  condition  neighbouring 
upon  servitude,  and  employing  centuries,  not  to  dispute  the 
political  power,  but  to  conquer  its  civil  existence.  Our  third 
estate  is,  I  repeat,  a  new  fact,  hitherto  without  example  in 
the  history  of  the  worid,  and  which  exclusively  belongs  to  the 
civilization  of  modern  Europe. 

Not  only  is  this  a  great  and  a  new  fact,  but  for  us  it  has 
quite  a  peculiar  interest;  for,  to  use  an  expression  which  is 
much  abused  in  the  present  day,  it  is  an  eminently  French 
fact,  essentially  national.  Nowhere  has  the  bourgeoisie,  the 
third  estate,  received  so  complete  a  development,  had  so  vast 
80  {crtih  a  destiny  as  in  Etwuce.    There  have  been  boroughs 
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2urope,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  England,  as 
I  in  France,  and  not  only  have  there  been  boroughs 
rhere,  but  the  boroughs  of  France  are  not  those  which, 
>ughs,  under  that  name,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  have 

the  greatest  part  and  held  the  most  important  place 
;ory.  The  Italian  boroughs  gave  birth  to  glorious 
ics;  the  German  boroughs  have  become  free,  sovereign 

which  have  had  their  particular  history,  and  have 
•>ed  great  influence  in  the  general  history  of  Germany; 
•roughs  of  England  were  united  to  a  portion  of  the 
aristocracy,  have  formed  with  them  one  of  the  houses 
liament,  the  preponderating  house  of  the  British  par- 
t,  and  thus  early  played  a  powerful  part  in  the  history 
r  country.  The  French  boroughs,  in  the  middle  ages 
ider  that  name,  were  far  from  being  elevated  to  that 
il  importance,  that  historical  rank;  and  yet  it  was  in 
J  that  the  population  of  the  boroughs,  the  bourgeoisie, 
le  most  completely,  the  most  eflScaciously  developed, 
aished  by  acquiring  the  most  decided  preponderance 
ety.  There  have  been  boroughs  throughout  Europe, 
has  been  a  third  estate  in  France  only.     That  third 

which  in  1789  brought  on  the  French  revolution, 
estiny  and  power  which  belongs  to  our  history,  and 
we  should  vainly  seek  elsewhere. 
IS,  under  every  relation,  this  fact  has  a  right  to  our  most 
interest;  it  is  great,  it  is  new,  it  is  national;  no  source 
portance  and  attraction  is  wanting  to  it.  We  must 
)re  give  it  a  particular  attention.  I  cannot  in  the 
t  course  present  it  to  you  in  its  whole  extent,  nor  make 
esent  at  the  progressive  development  of  the  third  estate; 
shall  endeavour,  in  the  short  time  which  remains,  to 
out  with  some  precision  what  were  the  principal  phases 
rom  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

a  long  time  men  connected  the  origin,  the  first  forma- 
f  the  French  boroughs  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  they 
ittributed  that  origin  to  the  policy  and  the  intervention 
igs.  In  our  time,  this  system  has  been  disputed,  and 
advantage;  it  has  been  maintained,  on  the  one  hand, 
lie  boroughs  were  much  more  ancient  than  has  been 
sed;  that  under  this  name  or  under  analogous  names, 
ascend  far  beyond  the  twelfth  century;   on  the  other 
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liaiul,  that  they  wore  not  the  work  of  royal  policy  and  conces- 
sion, hut  rather  the  conquest  of  the  burghers  themselves  the 
wsu\t  of  the  insurnH-'tion  of  the  towns  apiinst  the  lonb. 
It  is  this  last  system  that  my  friend,  Al.  Augustin  Thierry,  his 
set  forth  and  defended  with  rare  talent,  in  the  last  half  of 
his  LtftiT^i  SHr  fliisfoirv  liv  France, 

I  fear  that  U^th  of  the  systems  are  incomplete,  that  all  the 
facts  cannot  there  lind  their  place,  and  that  to  profwrij 
undei*stand  the  real  origin,  the  reid  character  of  the  thiid 
estate,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  i^onsideration  a  far  greater 
number  of  circumstances,  and  to  look  at  tho  same  time  more 
eUwcly. 

iXmbtlcss,  in  the  twelfth  century  there  was  accomplished  • 
gn»at  movement  in  the  boroughs  of  France,  which  forms  a 
crisis  in  their  |H>sition,  and  an  epoch  in  their  history.    A 
simple  outline  will  sulUcc  to  convince  you  of  this,    0|)en  the 
'*  Hecueil  dcs  Ordonnances  des  llois,"  you  will  there  see,  in  the 
twclftii  and  thirtivnth  centuries,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  acts  ivlative  to  iHU-oughs.     They  evidently  arose  on  all 
sitles,  acquired  more  importance  every  day,  and  became  aa 
inqHirtant  atVair  of  g<ivernment.     1  have  drawn  up  a  state- 
ment i>f  acts,  lK>th  diarters  and  ct>ncessions  of  privileges  of 
all  kinds,  internal  rules  and  other  documents  which  emanated 
from   the  royal  power,  n»bitive  to  luiroughs,  in  the  twelt\h 
and  tliirteenth  wnturies.     Theiv  results  from  this  that  the  col- 
lection of  the  onlinances  contains  in  it  alone:  of  king  Louis 
le  Uros,  9  acts  n^lative  to  luiroiighs;  of  Louis  VIL,  23;  of 
iMiilip  Augustus,  7S:  of  Ixniis  Vlll.,   10;   of  Saint  I^ouis, 
20;    of   IMiilip   le    llardi,    lo;    of  IMiilip   le   Bel   4(>;    of 
iiouis  X.,  (5;  of  riiilip  le  l^mg,  12;  of  Charles  le  IJel,  17. 

Si»  that,  in  the  course  of  the  single  e[>oeh  which  occupies 
us,  in  a  single  colleclion,  we  lind  2;J6  acts  of  government,  of 
wliich  the  connuons  are  the  subject. 

Tpon  no  other  matter  diH's  tliert»  remain  of  this  epoch  so 
lai-ge  a  nund)er  of  olUcial  doinnnents. 

And  observe  that  the  ipiestion  hen^  is  not  merely  of  acts 
emanating  tW)m  ntyalty.  As  to  each  of  the  principal  suzerains 
who  sliaivd  the  territory  of  France,  there  might  be  made  an 
analogous  work.  Tlie  kings,  as  you  know,  were  not  the  only 
persons  who  gave  charters,  and  who  interfered  in  the  atlkirs 
of  the  boroughs;  every  lord,  when  he  had  any  borough  or 
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*m  in  Ids  domaiiis,  had  the  power  to  regulate  its  destinies 
rights;  and  if  we  could  collect  all  the  acts  of  this  kind  to 
bich  the  boroughs  have  given  rise  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
ieenth  century,  we  should  have  an  enormous  number. 
Qt  the  view  which  I  place  before  you,  although  confined 
royal  acts,  fully  suffices  to  give  an  idea  of  the  prodi- 
Dos  movement  which  broke  forth  about  this  epoch,  in  the 
istence  of  the  boroughs,  and  the  development  of  the  third 
t8te.i 

The  moment  we  look  at  these  acts,  and  without  pene- 
iting  deeply  into  the  inquiry,  we  see  that  it  is  impossible 
make  them  all  enter  into  either  of  the  two  systems  which 
lave  just  recalled  to  mind  with  regard  to  the  origin  and 
mitive  history  of  the  French  boroughs.  The  most  cursory 
pection  shows  in  these  236  acts  three  classes  of  facts  entirely 
tinct.  Some  speak  of  towns,  of  municipal  liberties  and 
toms,  as  of  ancient  uncontested  facts;  they  do  not  even 
ognise  these  facts  expressly,  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
ing  them  a  precise  form,  a  new  date;  they  modify  them, 
;end  them,  adapt  them  to  new  needs,  to  some  change  in  the 
ial  state.  Other  acts  contain  the  concession  of  certain  privi- 
es, of  certain  peculiar  exemptions,  for  the  benefit  of  such  or 
ih  a  burgh,  such  or  such  a  town,  but  without  constituting 
I  corporation,  properly  so  called,  without  conferring  an  in- 
Hjndent  jurisdiction  upon  it,  the  right  of  nominating  its 
gistrates,  and,  as  it  were,  of  governing  itself;  they  freed  the 
labitants  of  certain  places  from  such  or  such  a  tax,  from 
ihor  such  a  service;  Xhey  made  them  such  or  such  a  pro- 
se; the  concessions  are  excessively  various,  but  they  confer 
political  independence.  Lastly,  there  are  acts  which  con- 
fute corporations,  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  which 
ognise  or  confer  upon  the  inhabitants  the  right  of  confe- 
•ating,  of  promising  each  other  reciprocal  succour,  fidelity, 
istance  against  every  external  enterprise  or  violence;  of 
ninating  their  magistrates,  of  meeting,  of  deliberating,  in  a 
rd,  of  exercising  within  their  walls  a  kind  of  sovereignty, 
jvereignty  analogous  to  that  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs  in 
interior  of  their  domains. 


See  this  view  and  analysis  of  the  acts  here  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
ime. 
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You  see  these  arc  three  classes  of  distinct  facta;  andwludi 
sliow  essentially  different  municipal  systems*  Well,  this  dif- 
ference which  is  manifested  in  the  otficial  documents  of  tk 
twelfth  century,  is  likewise  found  in  history,  in  events;  and 
by  observing  them,  we  arrive  at  the  same  results  as  \ij 
reading  the  charters  and  diplomas. 

And  iirst,  it  will  be  recollected  that  I  spoke  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  Roman  municipal  system  in  many  toxins  afkr 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.     It  is  a  point  at  present  reco- 
gnised that  the  Roman  municipal  system  did  not  perish  wiA 
the  empire;  I  have  shown  it  to  you  still  living  and  actiw 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  particularly  in  tlis 
cities  of  southern  Gaul,  which  was  far  more  Roman  than 
northern  Gaul.     AVe  equally  find  it  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries.     M.  Raynouard,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  Histoire  du  Droit  Municipal  en  France^ 
has  placed  this  fact  beyond  doubt.     He  lias  collected  from 
epoch  to  epocrh,  for  a  large  number  of  towns,  among  others, 
for  those  of  Perigueux,  Bourges,  Marseilles,  Aries,  Toulouse, 
Narbonne,  Nimes,  Metz,  Paris,  Reims,  &c.,  the  traces  of 
a  municipal  system  in  uninterrupted  vigour  from  the  eighth 
to  the  twelfth  centur}'.     AVhen,  therefore,  at  this  last  epoch, 
that  great  movement  which   characterizes  it  was  brought 
about  in  the  situation  of  the  boroughs,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  for  these  towns,  already  in  possession  of  a  muni- 
cipal  system,  if  not  simiLir  to  that  which  was  about  to 
take  birtli,  at  least  sufficing  for  the  needs  of  the  population. 
Accordingly,  there  are  many  towns  whose  names  are  not  met 
with  in  the  communal  charters  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
which  did  not  the  less  enjoy  the  chief  municipal  institutions 
and  liberties,  sometimes  even  under  the  name  of  commune 
(cofiimunitas),  as  the  town  of  Aries,  for  instance.     These 
are  evidently  Roman  municipalities  which  had  survived  the 
empire,  and  had  no  need  of  an  act  of  the  new  powers  to 
recognise  or  create  them. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  from  the  eighth  to  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  existence  of  these  municipalities  ap- 
pears rarely  and  very  confusedly  in  history.  What  is  there 
to  be  surprised  at  in  this?  In  this  confusion  and  obscuritj 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  towns  or  the  municipal  sys- 
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.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  feudal  society  itself, 
society  of  conquerors,  of  masters  of  power  and  of  the  soil, 
ao  history,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  thread  of  its  des- 
s.  Property  was  then  so  much  abandoned  to  the  chances 
)rce,  institutions  were  so  ill  secured,  so  little  regular, 
hdngs  were  a  prey  to  an  anarchy  so  agitated,  that  no 
atenation,  no  historical  perspicuity  can  be  found.  History 
ires  some  order,  some  sequence,  some  light;  it  exists 
I  no  other  conditions.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
J  was  neither  order,  sequence,  nor  light,  for  any  class  of 
,  or  for  any  condition  of  society;  chaos  reigned  every- 
■e,  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  that 
d  society  escapes  from  it,  and  really  becomes  a  subject 
dstory.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  for  the  municipal 
ty,  far  more  weak  and  obscure?  Many  of  the  Roman 
cipalities  subsisted,  but  without  influence  upon  any  ge- 

event,  without  leaving  any  trace.  We  therefore  need 
>e  surprised  at  the  silence  which  the  rare  monuments  and 
rable  chroniclers  of  this  epoch  observe  with  regard  to 
.  This  silence  arises  from  the  general  state  of  society, 
lot  from  the  entire  absence  of  institutions,  of  municipal 
ence.  The  Roman  municipality  perpetuated  itself  in 
;ame  way  that  the  feudal  society  formed  itself,  in  the 
t  of  universal  night  and  anarchy. 

Tien  all  things  became  a  little  calm  and  fixed,  other 
icipalities  soon  appeared.  I  have  already  repeatedly 
;  you  observe,  that  one  of  the  principal  changes  intro- 
d  into  the  social  state  of  Europe  by  the  invasion  of  the 
arians  was  the  dispersion  of  the  sovereign  population, 
le  possessors  of  power  and  the  soil,  amidst  the  rural 
icts.     Hitherto,  and  especially  in  the  Roman  world,  it 

in  the  hearts  of  towns  that  the  population  was  con- 
•ed,  and  that  the  proprietors,  more  especially  the  con- 
able  men,  the  aristocracy  of  the  time,  lived.  The 
uest  overthrew  this  great  fact;  the  barbaric  conquerors 
lished  themselves  in  preference,  amidst  their  estates,  in 

strong  castles.  The  social  preponderance  passed  from 
;  to  the  country  districts.  A  population  specially  em- 
id  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  estates  soon  grouped 
selves  around  the  castles.     The  new  agglomerations  had 
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not  fill  tlif.  Htiiiic  flciMtifiy;  tnuiiy  ri:fiiiiim:il  hut  little  nxinmM, 
IHHiV  iiiid  (t\r.\t:unr,  oLliitrn  wt'.vn  liioi'i:  ioi'tuiifitn.  'J'lic  prfi^nsJM 
of  nxf.(|li<-HH»  of  tfiftiUivhy  ifi  i',xiHt4;lii:i:H,  l(;fl  to  fl(:W  Wtttitlll 
iii'.w  WfititH  provoki'.(l  fi  iiiori!  nxUihtUul^  iiioro  Vfiriinl  lulifjur* 
Till:  po))iiliition  ti;tfWTifilfl<'<l  nrouiul  tli<:  rfinllis  WfiM  IIm;  only  ofift 
wlii(rli  wof'ki'il.  Wc  <lo  not  \:*'M  it  itvf.rywlic.n!  lUiil  ftxr.lijMvifly 
iittarJj<:(l,  in  tli<!  fttuti!  of  i'.oloni  or  mwiH,  to  tlio  cijltivfitioij  of 
tins  ciirtli.  Iniluhtry,  ronnncnu*,  nmniniutitd  iinil  fxtmidfsd 
tlicfiiHtslvcfi.  'rinty  (•.M))f.f!itilly  )iroM|H:n:<l  in  Konic:  |)liif!i:H,  frvifA 
ii  ninltitudit  of  vm'iou:^  himI  ficriilirnttil  riiumrh.  Somo  of'tlKjaft 
UKf^lonutniLionH  of  |>o)Hilfition  wliir.li  i'ttvtiifA  tlK'niHulv^M  nrouwl 
viiHlU'ti,  in  LIk'.  domiun.t  oi'  the  jiorKf^h.^orH  oi'  fl<:r'-,  htw.nuu:  ^n%i 
\tuvy\iii  or  iown.f.  Ai'U'.v  ii  certain  tiiiii;,  tin*.  pOKKOHHorN  fif 
tho  iloniitin>s  utiiidHt  wliirli  tlii-.y  wf.rn  iiitniiti:il  itrknowM^iid 
that  lliey  prolilcd  from  tlieir  |iroH|M-riiy,  and  liud  an  luinr*^ 
in  aidin;.^  iUi  d«:vi:l'f)Mii<-nt ;  tliey  iIimi  ^jrrantfrd  tli<:in  vj'riMtn 
iavonrH,f:c.rlain  privijc^^eii,  wliicli,  without  r<:niovin|(  tlKtmirfini 
feudal  domination,  without  eonferrin^  a  intt:  ind<:|if:nd<:ac9 
upon  them,  had  Hiill  the  aim  and  effeet  of  uttriutting  tlifi 
population  thither,  and  of  inerejuiinp;  wealth.  And  in  tli«ir 
turn  the  more  numerouH  population,  the  ^M'eate.r  riehe^i,  fl<:- 
nianded  and  led  hi  more  eHieaeiotm  favours,  to  niori!  f:t* 
ten.-ive.  eone<-.'...i(fiiH.  The  eolleetiouH  of  doeumenth  are  full  of 
doc.umenl't  of  tliii  Kind,  aee.orded  hy  the  hole  influeaci'.  of 
the.  (•oiifj'.i-,  fjf  thin^'ii  to  the  horou;.diH  ajid  townn  of  ri<:W 
ereation,  and  whfi.-.e  independenr.e  did  not  extend  heyodfl 
thehi'  more  or  h-..*.*.  preeariouM  ronee;:hionH. 

I  Hce.k  an  example  vvhieli  hliall  nud'.e  the  faet  wliieh  I  have 
Ju.it  dei<rrihcd  thorou{.',hly  unden-.toMl;  I  find  none  more  a|}|ili' 
<-nhl<-.  than  that  of  the  rolonii-.t.  What  did  men  do  when  tli<'jf 
fiiuM-.d  at  foundiii,".  roloni'-;;?  'I  hey  e.oneeded  land;*,  privilef;<:ii| 
to  OK-.n  who  e.:itahlii'hed  thcm-'.'dveK  there,  e.n^.a;/in;r  theniHtlviUi 
for  a  e.iM'tain  nufnh«-r  of  ycar.-s  and  on  payment  of  n  tixfrd  n:at, 
Tlii;',  i.',  prcfi.-.i-ly  vviiat  iVefpicntly  happe.ni'd  in  the  i:outitry 
di;:lri<|:i,  nroiuid  the  en.tliM,  in  tlw:  elevi:ntli  and  tw<:IUIi 
nnturii'.i. 

Wi-  J-IM-,  II  hiviu:  nuniher  of  po:'.ijei'.;(;rii  of  lief-H  eoneedinjj 
land-,  and  privilc^'eii  to  all  thone,  who  e^Uahlihhed  theniit'tlvfr't 
in  the  tow  nil  i-iluat'-d  in  their  donuunn.  They  there  j^aifH^i 
not  only  an  inenn  .i:  of  nrvenue,  Init  ah^o  an  inere.aw;  of  nm- 
Irrinl    ;'.f.n-n;'llj.       'l'\\i\    "\\\lv.v\iU;uit:<    of   the«e.    horou;,dn   nn'l 
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^^wo8  were  bound  to  certain  military  services  towards  their 
fcrdj  we  find  the  citisens  at  a  very  early  period  marching  to 
Wir,  generally  grouped  around  their  priests.  In  1094,  in  an 
€a^ition  of  Philip  L  against  the  castle  of  Breherval — 

"  The  priests  lead  their  parishioners  with  their  banners." 

In  1 108,  at  the  death  of  Philip  I.— 

"  A  popular  community,"  says  Orderic  Vital,  **  was  estab- 
Bsbed  in  France  by  the  bishops;  in  such  a  way  that  the  priests 
•eoompanied  the  lung  to  battle  and  sieges,  with  banners,  and 
all  the  parishioners." 

According  to  Suger: 

*'  The  corporations  of  the  parishes  of  the  country  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Thoury,  by  Louis  le  Gros." 

In  1119,  after  the  repulse  of  Brenneville,  the  following 
eonnsel  was  given  to  Louis  le  Gros: 

'*  Let  the  bishops  and  counts  and  all  the  powerful  men  of 
Ay  kingdom,  repair  to  thee,  and  let  the  priests  witli  all  their 
parishioners  go  with  thee  where  thou  shalt  order  them.  .  . . 

^  The  king  resolved  to  do  all  these  things.  ...  he  sent  out 
prompt  messengers,  and  sent  his  edict  to  the  bishops.  They 
willingly  obeyed  him,  and  threatened  to  anathematize  the 
priests  of  their  diocese,  with  their  parishioners,  if  they  did 
not  hasten  to  join  themselves,  at  about  the  time  fixed,  to  the 
expedition  of  the  king,  and  if  they  did  not  fight  the  rebel 
Normans  with  all  their  strength. 

"  Th(5  people  of  Burgundy  and  of  Berry,  of  Auvergne, 
and  of  the  country  of  Sens,  of  Paris,  and  of  Orleans,  of  Saint 
Quentin,  and  of  Beauvais,  of  Laon  and  of  Etampes,  and  many 
others,  like  wolves,  rushed  greedily  upon  their  prey.  .  .  . 

"  The  bishop  of  Noyon  and  he  of  Laon,  and  many  others 
went  to  this  expedition ;  and  by  reason  of  the  ill  estimation 
In  which  they  held  the  Normans,  sanctioned  all  sorts  of  crimes 
in  their  people.  They  even  allowed  them,  as  in  virtue  of  a 
Divine  permission,  to  pillage  the  sacred  edifices,  in  order 
thus  to  increase  their  legions  by  flattering  them  in  every  way, 
tnd  to  animate  them  against  their  enemies  by  promising  them 
all  things." 

This  need  of  increasing  the  legions  which  followed  them 
to  war  was  indisputably  one  of  tlie  principal  motives  wliich 
induced  the  proprietors  of  fiefs  to  favour  these  agglomerations 
of  population  upon  their  domains,  and  consequently  to  the 
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ceding  of  privileges  wliich  alone  could  attract  new  inl 
ants.  These  very  incomplete  privileges,  dictated  sole 
personal  interest,  incessantly  violated,  often  revoked,  dii 
I  repeat,  constitute  true  corporations  invested  with  an 
pendent  jurisdiction,  nominating  their  magistrates,  and  o 
governing  themsclvcH;  but  they  contributed  none  the 
powerfully  to  the  general  formation  of  that  new  class  ti 
at  a  later  period,  became  the  third  estate. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  of  the^e  origins,  to  that  ^ 
M.  Thierry  lias  so  well  pointed  out  and  developed;  t 
to  say,  the  violent  struggle  of  the  citizens  against  the 
This  is  a  source  of  the  boroughs  properly  so  called,  am 
of  the  most  eflicacious  causes  of  the  formation  of  the 
estate.     The  vexations  which  the  lords  put  upon  the  inl 
ants  of  the  borouglis  and  towns  situated  in  their  doi 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  often  of  an  atrocious  char 
immensely  irritating;  security  was  wanting  even  more 
liberty.     With  the  progress  of  wealth,  the  attempts  t 
sistance  became  more  frequent  and  more  energetic, 
twelftli  century  saw  the  insurrection  of  the  citizens 
forth  in  a  thousand  directions;  they  formed  into  petty 
confederations  to  defend    themselves  against  the  vi( 
of  their  lords,  and  to  obtain  guarantees.     Thence  aro 
infinity  of  petty  wars,  some  terminated  by  the  ruin  o 
citizens,  others  by  treaties  which,  under  the  name  of  comi 
charters,  conferred  upon  many  boroughs  and  towns  a 
of  intra  muros  sovereignty,  then  the  only  possible  guai 
for  security  and  liberty. 

As  these  concessions  were  the  result  of  conquest, 
were  generally  more  extensive  and  efficacious  than 
which  i  just  spoke  of.  It  was,  accordingly,  to  the  strug 
the  sword's  point  that  must  be  attributed  the  formati 
the  strongest  and  most  glorious  boroughs,  those  which 
taken  a  position  in  history.  You  know,  however,  that 
did  not  long  preserve  their  political  independence,  ani 
their  condition  ended  by  being  very  similar  to  that  of 
towns  which  had  not  carried  on  the  same  combats. 

Such  are  the  three  origins  of  the  French  bourgeoii 
the  third  estate.  1.  The  lioman  municipal  system, ' 
continued  to  exist  in  a  large  number  of  towns.     2.  Tl 
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^omeration  of  population  which  was  naturally  formed  U]X)n 
he  estates  of  manj  of  the  lords,  and  which,  by  the  miIc  in- 
luence  of  increasing  wealth,  by  the  need  which  the  lonis  hud 
)f  their  services,  successively  obtained  concession:*,  privilc;;c.s 
rhicb,  without  giving  tliein  a  political  existcnco,  still  onKurcd 
he  development  of  their  pntsperity,  and  coiiseciueiitly  of  their 
locial  importance.  3.  Finally,  the  cor])oration,  pn)]MTly  so 
sailed — that  is  to  say,  the  boroughs  and  towns  whicli,  by 
brce  of  arms,  by  a  struggle  of  greater  or  less  duration, 
Rrrested  from  their  lonls  a  considerable  portion  of  the  S()V(>- 
reignty,  and  constituted  petty  republics  of  tliein. 

Here  we  have  the  true  character  of  the  nniiiieipal  niove- 
nent  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries;  hen*  it  is  sei'u  in 
all  its  truth,  far  more  various  and  extensive  than  it  is  generally 
represented.  We  shall  now  ])enetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  ditierent  kinds  of  corporations  which  1  have  described  to 
70U;  we  shall  apply  ourselves  to  distniguish  them  one  from 
Rnother,  and  to  determine,  with  some  precision,  what  was  the 
municipal  system,  in  the  municipalities  of  Konuui  origin,  in 
the  boroughs  which  possessed  simple  privileges  conc(Hled  by 
the  lords,  or  in  the  true  corporations  iornied  by  war  and 
conquest.  We  shall  thus  arrive  at  a  very  serious  (juestion, 
and  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  much  negleettMl;  at 
the  question  what  essential  difference  exists  between  the 
ancient  Koman  municipality  and  the  corporation  of  the 
Diiddle  ages.  Doubtless,  there  was  li<»nian  muiii<'ipnlity  in 
the  boroughs  at  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  by  far  too  generally 
overlooked.  ])ut  it  is  also  true,  that  in  th<>.  niiddlt^  ages  there 
iras  brought  about,  even  in  the  towns  of  lioman  origin,  u 
considerable  change,  a  true  revolution,  which  gave  anotlier 
::baraeter,  another  tendency  to  their  municipal  8yst<*ni.  I  will 
irsty  and  in  a  few  words,  point  out  what  has  occurred  to  u\r 
18  being  the  essential  ditlercnce:  the  pn>dominant  charac- 
.eristic  of  Koman  municipality  was  aristocracy;  the  predo- 
minant characteristic  of  the  modern  corporation  was  demo- 
iracy.  This  is  the  result  to  which  we  shall  be  led  by  an 
ittentive  examination  of  this  (juestion. 

In  a  word,  when  we  shall  have  thoroughly  studied,  on  the 
3ne  hand,  tlic  formation  of  the  boroughs  an<l  cities  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  on  the  other  their  interior  system,  wc  shall 
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follow  the  vicissitudes  of  their  history  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  during  the  course  of  the  feudal 
period;  we  shall  endeavour  to  determine  the  principal  revo- 
lutions to  which  tliey  were  subjected  during  that  period,  and 
what  they  were  at  the  commencement,  and  what  they  were 
at  the  end.  We  shall  then  have  a  somewhat  complete  and 
precise  idea  of  the  origin  and  early  destinies  of  the  French 
third  estate. 
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SEVENTEENTH  LECTURE. 

^y  it  is  important  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  diversity  of  the  origins  of  the 
tMrd  estate — 1.  Towns  in  which  the  Roman  municipal  system  was  per- 
petuated— Why  the  documents  relating  thereto  are  rare  and  incom- 
plete—Perigueux — Bourges — 2,  Towns  which,  without  having  heen, 
properly  speaking,  erected  into  horoughs,  received  various  privileges  from 
tbeir  lords — Orleans— Customs  of  Lorris  in  Gatinais — 3.  Boroughs, 
properly  so  called — Charter  of  Laon — True  meaning  of  this  charter  and 
of  the  communal  revolution  of  the  eleventh  century — ^Birth  of  modem 
legislation. 

^  HOPE  you  will  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  true 
question  which  occupies  us  at  this  moment;  it  is  not  only  the 
formation  and  the  first  development  of  the  boroughs,  but  the 
fonnation  and  the  first  development  of  the  third  estate.  The 
^tinction  is  important,  and  I  insist  upon  it  here  for  many 
^^asons. 

First,  it  is  real,  and  founded  upon  facts.  The  word  third 
tstate  is  evidently  more  extensive,  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  borough.  Many  social  situations,  individuals 
Rrhich  are  not  comprehended  in  the  word  horoughy  are  com» 
)rehended  in  that  of  the  third  estate ;  the  officers  of  the  king, 
or  example,  the  lawyers — that  cradle  whence  have  issued 
dmost  all  the  magistrates  of  France — evidently  belong  to  the 
Jass  of  the  third  estate;  they  have  been  for  a  long  time  in- 
iorporated  in  it,  and  have  only  been  separated  from  it  in 
ges  immediately  neighbouring  upon  our  own,  while  we 
annot  rank  them  among  the  boroughs. 

Moreover,  the  distinction  has  often  been  overlooked,  and 
be  result  has  been  errors  in  the  manner  in  which  the  facts 
Ave  been  presented.  Some  historians,  for  example,  have 
een,  especially  in  the  third  estate,  the  portion  derived  from 
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the  officers  of  tlie  kin^,  lawyers,  various  magistrates,  and 
they  have  said  that  tlie  third  estate  had  always  been  cloeely 
united  to  the  crown,  and  tliat  it  had  always  sustained  iu 
power,  shared  its  fortune;  that  their  progress  bus  always 
been  parallel  and  Kimultuneous.  Otliers,  on  the  contrary, 
have  almost  exclusively  considered  the  thiixl  estate  in  the 
boroughs,  propctrly  so  called ;  in  those  boroughs,  those 
towns  formed  by  means  of  insurrection  against  the  lordly 
in  order  to  e8eai)e  from  tlicir  tyranny.  Th(fse  have  affirmed 
that  the  third  estate  eluimt^d  all  the  national  liberties;  that 
they  had  always  been  in  a  struggle,  not  only  against  the 
feudal  aristo(;ra(*y  but  against  the  royal  power.  According 
as  men  have  thus  given  such  or  such  an  extent  to  the  word 
third  estate,  according  as  they  have  ])ai*ticularly  considered 
such  or  such  of  its  primitive  elements,  they  have  deduced 
from  it  concerning  its  true  history  and  the  part  which  it  ba« . 
played  in  our  history,  consequenct^s  absolutely  ditferent,  and 
nil  ecpially  incomplete,  eciually  erroneous. 

In  fine,  tht;  distinction  upon  wiiieh  I  insist  ahmu  cxplaiDB 
an  evident  fact  in  our  Iiistory.  My  the  admission  of  all,  the 
boroughs,  pro])c,rly  so  called,  thesis  indepen<lent,  half  sovereign 
towns  nominating  their  oflicers,  having  almost  the  right  of 
p(*a('eand  war,  oftm  even  coining  money — these  towns,  I  say, 
hav(j  gradually  lost  their  privileges,  th(fir  grandeur,  their 
commuiiul  existence.  Dating  from  the  fourteenth  century 
they  have  lieen  j)rogressiv(*ly  eifaecd;  and  at  the  same  time, 
during  this  <le(:ay  of  the  1)oroughs,  the  third  (estate  developed 
]ts(*lf,  ae<piired  more  wealth  and  importance,  daily  played  a 
greater  part  in  the;  state.  It  was  then  nee(.*ssary  tbat  it 
should  iinbihe  lifo  and  strength  from  other  sources  than  those 
of  the  1)oronghs,  iVoni  sources  of  a  dilferent  nature,  and 
which  furnished  it  with  means  of  aggrandisement  when  tlie 
boroughs  fell  into  decay. 

T\ut  distinction  is  wry  important,  and  characterisf^s  the 
])oint  of  view  under  whi(;h  I  wish  to  make  you  consider  the 
Hubject.  It  is  with  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
third  estate;  in  its  whole,  in  its  various  constitutive  elements, 
and  not  with  the  commons  ahme  that  we  are  occupii.'d. 

In  c)ur  last  lecture,  I  placed  before  you  the  first  forma- 
tion of  th(^  clemf*nts  of  th<i  third  estate,  and  endeavoured  to 
mnkc  you  thoroug\\\y  wudi:^i^tand  the  variety  of  its  origins. 
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We  shall  now  study  the  internal  organization  of  those  towns^ 
of  those  boroughs  where  that  new  class  was  formed  which 
has  become  the  third  estate. 

It  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  these  origins  having  been 
various,  that  the  organization  of  these  towns,  their  internal 
constitution  must  have  been  so  likewise.     I  have  already 
pdnted  out  what,  in  my  opinion,  were  the  three  sources  of 
the  third  state:  1.  The  towns  which,  in  a  great  measure  at 
feast,  preserved  the  Roman  municipal  system,  where  it  always 
predominated,  though  modifying  itself;  2.  The  towns  and 
boroughs  which  gradually  formed  themselves  in  the  domains 
of  the  great  proprietors  of  fiefs,  and  which,  without  having 
l)een  erected  into  corporations,  properly  so  called,  without 
ever  having  obtained  that  independence,  that  local  govem- 
.  ment,  that  semi-sovereignty  which  characterizes  true  corpo- 
I  Wtions,  still  received  privileges,  successive  concessions,  and 
trrived  at  a  high  degree  of  wealth,  population,  and  social  im- 
portance; 3.  Lastly,  the  boroughs,  properly  so  called,  whose 
\  existence   rested   upon    distinct   complete   charters,   which 
'  fcrmally  erected  them  into  boroughs,  and  gave  them  all  the 
Hghts  generally  inherent  to  that  name.     Such  are  the  three 
origins  of  the  French  bourgeoisie,  of  our  third  estate. 

I  am  about  to  take  successively  these  three  classes  of 
towns,  of  municipal  associations,  and  endeavour  to  describe, 
iHth  some  precision,  what  was  their  internal  organization  at 
the  twelfth  century. 

Let  us  first  regard  the  towns  of  Roman  origin,  where  the 
fioman  municipal  system  continued  to  subsist,  or  nearly  so. 

For  these,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  formal  and  precise 
monuments  are  wanting  to  us.  The  sole  fact  that  this 
organization  was  essentially  Roman  is  the  reason  that  we  do 
not  find  it  written  under  such  or  such  a  date,  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  an  ancient  fact  which  had  survived  the  inva- 
sion, the  formation  of  modern  states,  which  no  one  thought 
of  drawing  up  and  proclaiming.  Thus  one  of  the  cities 
vrhich  after  the  invasion  preserved,  as  it  appears,  the  Roman 
municipal  system  in  its  most  complete,  most  pure  form  is 
Perigueux.  Well,  we  encounter  no  document  of  any  ex- 
tent upon  the  constitution  of  the  town  of  Perigueux,  no 
charter  which  regulates  or  modifies  its  internal  organization, 
the  rights  of  its  magistrates,  its  relations  with  its  lords  or  its 
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nttifshhourH.      I  rqK*4it  it,  iIiIh  oi^anization  was  a  fact,  a 
wre(!k  of  the  anciffiit  Jioiimri  ujunicipal  hynUim;  thi^  riaiii«t  of 
t)i<:  Uotii.'iij  iiift;;ihtratf;H,  <:oiikij1h,  duuiiivirHy  triuffivinty  tsdlUsi, 
an;  ific:t  with  in  thi;  \iiHU)ry  of  P(;ri^Uf*ux,  but  without  their 
futiciiofiM  iKii/ig  ill  any  way  iriHtituted  or  defined.     Manr 
otlicr  towriH  lire  in  the  Kame  hituation,  eH|iiieially  in  the  mmk 
of  Kranee.     Jt  ih  an  incont<;Ktahhf  fact,  that  tlie  towrw  of 
aoiJthern  i<Van<:e  a|>|H:ur  the  eariieHt  in  our  hintory,  wi  ridb, 
fXifiuhiiiH,  inifMirtatit,  playing  a  eonhiderahle  part  in  Mocietj: 
we  M?e  iUt'.m  mu-U  from  the  tenth,  aitnoHt  i'rom  tlie  nintli 
c<;ntnry,  that  in  to  Hiiy,  far  Koon<;r  than  the  IxirougliK  of  tJie 
north.     Still  it  U  eon<;erning  tlu;  UmiUjfhh  of  the  liouth  tint 
we  \HtH^MHH  the  \t*Hi¥ir  nunihcrr  of  h'ginlative  detaiU,  of  formal 
dfif;unientK.     'i*he  eoniniunal  eharterH  are  much  more  nune- 
rouH  ihv  the  France  of  th<;  nortii  than  for  the  France  c/f  tk 
Mouth.    Why  JK  thiH?    J^:eauM'.  a  large  jx>rtion  of  the  toVDf 
of  the  Hoijtii  having  jireKfirved  the  Konian  KyKteni,  it  Imn  not 
iHtttn  i'tih  neeehhary  to  write   their  inunieifial   organiattioo. 
J I  wah  not  a  mtw  fact  whieh  it  waH  neceKhary  Uj  imitttUi, 
|iro':laiiM,  or  date.      We  th<:refore  should  not  be  wiritrinfiA  it 
knowing  th«;  internal  organisation  of  the  new  tow uti,  (jf  ihn 
boroughs,  pr<yj;erly  ko  <:alhtd,  with  more  fjreeihion  and  d«Uul 
tliari  that  of  townw  wUt'.ri:  iUtt  inunieipal  tiyhU*.tn  VftiH  of  litHOMU 
origin   and  hij}i;-.iHt<:d    hy  tradition.      Thih  prov<;M  abi^iluivl/ 
nothing  itgninKt  the  reality  of  the  inHtitutionn  and  th<«  extent 
of  tJM:  municipal   lil;f'f'iJ<rK,  att<rKted   hehideM  indire<:tly  by  i 
niulfitudit  of  f'a<:ts.     M,  itaynonanJ,  in  Iijh  J/i«imre  du  Ih^ 
Mun'udptil  I'Ti   francr,  \it\n   ecjlli;cted   for   many   towns  tLe 
text)-,  x\it'.  faf;tH  whieh  j>rove  the  <;f)ntinuanefi  of  tbe  liunaii 
municipal  organization,  and  make  it  in  ftf;nie  degree  knowo^ 
in  th<:  ahKenre  of  any  formal  inhtitution,  any  d<^tailed  ducu- 
nir^nt.      I  will  give  the  nfKultK  of  hi/i  laUiurH  witb  nrgiird  to 
tlM!  v'\\y  of  Jiourge^J     Thin  example  will  HiiiXwM  to  giv«  i 
i'Xi-nr  afi<l  jii»-t  idi'a  of  thih  third  Wiun-c;  of  the  Knineh  third 
(ihtiilc,  the  mo?:t  an'rient  and  jK^rhapH  the  moHt  abun<lant. 

At  thft  time  of  the  fiarl/ari<:  invahion,  JS^iurgeM  liail  airenii^ 
an  a(rii;iiith(;atre,  everything  wliifrh  charaeteriss<:d  tJie  itonuio 
<ri»y. 

At  lh<5  fcttvenlli  eentury,  iho  author  of  tlie  Vie  dt  Sahik 

*  liu)uouv[tA,  iliiVnn:  du  llroil  Af  utii^ipa^  en  /Voac^,  t  il.  p.  Jij^— ]'/> 
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Etiadioie^  bom  at  Bourges,  says,  '^that  she  belonged  to 
Unstrious  parents,  who,  according  to  worldly  dignity,  were 
xnomendable  for  senatorial  nobility."  Now,  they  gave  the 
^de  of  senatorial  nobility  to  those  families  upon  whom  the 
government  of  the  city  had  devolved,  who  occupied  the  mw- 
Mra  or  great  municipal  charges.  Gregory  of  Tours,  at  the 
Mune  epoch,  cites  a  judgment  given  by  the  chiefs  (primoreSf) 
of  the  city  of  Bourges.  There  was  therefore  at  this  epoch, 
in  Bourges,  a  true  municipal  jurisdiction,  analogous  to  that 
€f  the  Roman  curis. 

It  was  the  general  characteristic  of  Roman  municipalities, 
of  cities  properly  so  called,  that  the  clergy,  in  concert  with 
tiie  people,  elected  the  bishop.  Now  we  find  at  Bourges, 
uder  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  kings,  many  bishi^s, 
fiolpicius,  Didier,  Austregesilius,  Agiulphe,  elected  absolutely 
u  they  would  have  been  under  the  Roman  emperors. 

We  find  also  coins  of  this  epoch  on  which  is  imprinted 
fttfier  the  name  of  the  city  of  Bourges,  or  that  of  its  in- 
habitants. One  of  these  coins  of  the  time  of  Charles  le 
Qumve,  and  another  of  the  time  of  king  Lothaire,  formally 
bear  the  inscription:  Biturices  (the  inhahitants  of  Bourges,) 

It  was  in  1107  that  Philip  I.  bought  the  viscounty  of 
Bourges  of  the  viscount  Herpin,  who  disposed  of  it  in 
order  to  set  out  for  the  crusades.  We  find  that  there  then 
existed  at  Bourges  a  municipal  body  whose  members  were 
called  prutT^hommeSy  without  any  further  detail  being 
&und. 

Under  archbishop  Volgrin,  upon  his  advice,  and  according 
to  the  prayer  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  Louis  le  Gros 
published  a  charter  which  gives  no  new  right  to  the  city  of 
Bourges,  nor  institutes  any  public  power  in  it,  but  reforms 
some  ill  customs  which  were  introduced  into  it,  and  which 
^parently  the  royal  authority  alone  was  capable  of  re- 
pressing. 

In  1145,  Louis  VII.  confirmed  the  charter  of  Louis  VL 
In  this  confirmation,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Bourges, 
those  who  in  the  seventh  century  were  still  called  senators^ 
were  designated  by  the  name  of  bons  hommes.  The  word 
has  changed  with  the  language,  but  it  is  evidently  the  same 
persons,  the  same  social  condition. 

Another  name  is  also  given  in  this  charter  to  the  principal 
x2 
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JnhabitrtfifH  of  JJo'irj.^*:^.    'I'Jk:  fiinfh  firticl'r  in  «'Xprt:Mf'A  in  th»: 
follow irip^  f/irriii*:  - 

*'  It  w.'m  onl'rn-'I  by  our  fiith'-r,  that  if  uny  uw.  tl'ttl  vfTfm% 
in  t}i«!  rity,  r:/ifnrnit.t^:rl  an  off('nr:i',  ii#:  f'lioiild  hnv.  Ut  repair  lh«s 
f.aiil  wron^^,  arr:/»r'lin{r  to  fh".  «!^.tiiiiation  of  th'j  hnronn  of  th^ 
r-Ity,"  iinronH  i^  a  f'*.iiflal  woni  v/lii'tli  hIiow^  th".  n«jfr  /'on- 
•lition  of  fWK!i#:ty,  l/iit.  wliirJi  rorr'jitponil!*,  an  w«rll  n.%  that  '/f 
^///ij»  hommi-M^  witli  Ih'i  Ht-natttrit  of  lli':  iCi/rnart  ''ity. 

In  J  J  f  H,  I'hilip  Aij;.^UHt.ii.H;{rant.«'<l  a  n<'.v/  rhartf.r  to  Ii/iiirs[<'<. 
'ilic^'!  varJoiiH  r;/;n'*';MMionM,  a?<5«ijn'*J  l;y  vnrion.H  tith;s(,  r«rlaS« 
only  to  .mjlij«:f:tH  of  lir^'i^lation  an'I  \it*'.u\  \HA'u;y.  *l\tt'T*i  U  ut 
qiK'.HlioM  of  mayorn,  ^lirTittH,  or  fn!«:ifi«'n,  for  th«!  rorjKiratkti, 
th':  nuiriiriiial  ]tirht\'n:iinti  htiv\w^  *'xUi':*\  from  tirnfs  hum.' 
jfiori.'il  at  lio»jrj('!?<,  it  v/tm  hy  nnintorfK  (hrmi  ImminiM^  pffffk 
hnminrfi^  haronim^)  thnt  tli*;  r:if.y  wan  a^lniini^'t'  n;'L 

[  -Jiall  purmi*:  no  fiirtfM^r  thin  \i\AU»ry  of  tli#:  riiy  of  lJ/;iirt'«<, 
whir)i  M.  liaynoiianl  ban  l/roij{.^bt  *lov/n  fo  tb<:  v.ut\  'J*  "M 
fift<.«'rit}i  t'Miiiwry .  It  in  a  faitlif'il  irna;.^'^  of  w)tat.  bap|i<m^'l  in 
ninny  olb'^r  t'^wns*  of  '.iniiiar  ori^Mn  ami  ^itiiation.  Voii  ruhUun' 
ally  ••.<■«:  b'-.n-,  from  tb^  fiftJi  to  tb<:  foiirt'«nlb  r:<;ntijry,  in  Ifi"'^ 
f:irt^,  irifon-'idftrabb;  it  i-i  tru'i  and  lifti't  ib:taib:'b  but  vfry  fti^'ni* 
fir-ant  and  v.ry  r.brar — you  b«ir«:  «'t'r,  f  j*ay,  »b«:  Konian  ni»iDi«ri- 
pal  S'.y  t'-ni  p«'.rf»«:tiiat^-.  itH'-lf,  wi»b  niodiffrationi;  in  nani<  ^  ur 
t'.vt'.ii  III  ibin^^j'.,  jind  foir*'.-:]t*fw\inir^  with  tb':  t.'''n':ral  n:\hh' 
ii'iii-'.  of  ''.tH'tt-iy^  v/itboiit  nnywli".n:  *:n"fiunt*-nni!  any  pr«''.'* 
or  fi'jv/  d<:tail=;  v/itb  /"jrard  to  tb'i  int'TnuJ  o/f^ani/ation  ol 
t}io'-'-  r^itjir^,  tlM:ir  ni.'ij.M-ilrat^:?'.,  or  tb'-ir  ndation^  v.itb  Uiwld 
f'jftci*  \y.  W«:  an:  r^nly  ;ibb:  t.o  \rw\i\  ba'-l;  to  tb'r  an'i'rnt  iCor/.^n 
niinil'i[»;tl  fy-t'-ni,  to  f.tiidy  v/liat  it  v.;i-'.  at  tli*-  moni'nt  oj  J/.': 
fall  u\  til",  fnipinr,  and  tiH-n  r-/,lb-/-t  w".\\\^r**\  fa'-t-".  from  «;//h 
to  «-j»o'b,  -.vliirb  -bo«.v  ;it,  on'"';  tli'^  [i<-rni"in'-n':«:  of  tbi^  -y^^Ui* 
uw\  jt^:  prof'r«-.-.iv»;  nlt'-rntion.  Jt.  h\  t\iu-\  t.u\y  tiiat  W"  '-'^n 
j'iv  o'lT'-'d >•<•:•,  Jiny  t-nrn-fl  id';aof  tlj<'.  ?.t.'»t«:  of  tov/n-.  of  J{/rfiUfl 
ori;'lfi  :jt  lb'-  tw'dftb  ''"fitury. 

\V'«.  r-n'-oijnf'-r  a  di/lir:iilty,  if  not  «'rjiiiil,  ;it  \-u*  analo:"  *, 
v/h'-ri  v/»:  d'^in!  to  :.tiidy  tov/n-i  wbi'di  nifiy  m-.  '-alb-d  of  «ii>'i';n 
'•/'■;itii,fi  -  \]it,j.i'.  v/bif'b  ;ir':  not  r<:I;it«:d  to  tli^:  HfifWiU  r'fr^ 
". bj'li  pnivfd  tb'ir  institution-^,  or  ':v«ii  tb'rir  ♦rxi'tWi''! 
h'»ffi  th"  ntiddj*;  a;.^*:;:,  ;ind  v;bi'-li,  Jiow<'vr,  Jiav;  n'.vT  ^'/^n 
M"  N  '1  into  boroij^^b-*,  /»rop«!rly  -n  ralbrd,  liav-  n«:v«:r  a/!#jiiir**rf 
/I  //'/«•  'bart'-r,  Vi\ii*Ai,  •V.v\mv,  Vrom  a  fiJt'^d  day,  b.'iA  aM-'ir*«l 
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you  an  example  of  this  kind.     It  is  the  city  "of  Orleans.     It 

was  ancient,  and  had  prospered  under  the  empire;  dtill,  the 

perpetuity  of  the  Roman  municipal  system  does  not  appear 

there  clearly,  as  you  have  just  seen  it  in  the  case  of  the  city 

of  Bourges.     It  was  from  the  middle  ages  and  the  kings  that 

Orleans  derives  its  municipal  freedom,  and  its  privileges.    It 

was,  as  you  know,  next  to  Paris,  the  most  important  town  of 

the  domain  of  the  Capetians,  even  before  their  accession  to 

Ae  throne.     I  will  give  you  the  series  of  acts  of  the  kings  of 

Ranee,  from  Henry  I.  to  Philip  le  Hardi,  in  favour  of  the 

city  of  Orleans.     This  analysis  will  make  you  understand  its 

true  character  better  than  any  other  means. 

•  We  find  in  the  Becueil  des  Ordonnances,  from  1051  to 

1300,  seven  charters  relative  to  Orleans. 

In  1051,  king  Henry  I.,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop  and 
people  of  Orleans,  (the  bishop  appears  in  this  charter  as  the 
^ef  of  the  people,  as  the  man  who  takes  its  interests  in 
liand,  and  speaks  in  its  name,  a  situation  which  corresponds 
to  what,  in  the  Roman  municipal  system,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury was  called  defensor  civitatis,)  orders  that  the  gates  of 
the  city  shall  not  be  closed  during  the  vintage,  that  all  shall 
enter  and  go  out  freely,  and  that  his  officers  shall  no  longer 
take  the  wine  that  they  unlawfully  exacted   at  the   gates. 
This  is  an  abuse,  an  exaction  which  the  king  causes  to  cease 
in  the  city  of  Orleans.     It  is  no  concession  of  municipal 
constitution,  nothing  which  resembles  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration properly  so  called. 

In  1137,  Louis  le  Jeune  interdicts  "the  provost  and 
sergeants  of  Orleans  from  .  .  .  ."  The  words  alone  indicate 
that  the  city  had  no  independent  municipal  constitution,  that 
tt  was  governed  in  the  name  of  the  king  by  provosts  and 
sergeants — ^that  is  to  say,  by  royal  officers,  and  not  by  its  own 
magistrates.  I  resume  the  ordinance:  Louis  VII.  inter- 
iicts  the  provosts  and  sergeants  of  Orleans  from  all  vexation 
>ver  the  burghers;  he  promises  not  to  detain  the  burghers 
riolently  when  they  shall  be  summoned  to  his  court,  nor  to 
nake  any  alteration  in  the  coin  of  Orleans,  &c.,  &c.  In  con-» 
dderation  of  this  last  promise,  the  king  is  to  have  a  duty  upou 
each  measure  of  wheat  and  wine. 

These  are  declarations  against  abuses,  concessions  favour- 
ible  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  but 
irhich  give  no  idea  of  municipal  constitution. 
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In  1147,  the  Bamc  king  abolished  the  right  of  matn-morfe 
in  the  city  of  Orleans.  This,  as  you  know,  was  a  very 
variable  right,  which  was  exercised  at  the  death,  whether  of 
Rerfs  or  of  men  of  an  intermediate  condition  between  completa 
liberty  and  servitude.  They  had  not  the  right  of  making  • 
will,  of  leaving  their  pro[)erty  to  whom  they  wished.  When 
thr^  had  no  cliildren,  no  natural  and  direct  heirs,  it  was  tba 
king  who  inherited  from  them.  In  some  places  they  might 
dispose  of  a  portion  of  tlieir  property,  but  the  person  who 
inherited  was  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  king.  I 
shall  not  stay  to  explain  all  the  forms,  all  the  varieties  of  thil 
right  of  main-morte.  It  is  HulFicient  to  say  that  it  was  I 
source  of  great  revenue  to  the  king,  and  from  which  the  popu- 
lation, in  proportion  as  it  increased  and  prospered,  incessantly 
sought  to  free  itself.  Jn  1147,  then,  Louis  VII.  abolished 
the  right  of  main-morte  in  Orleans,  a  new  progress  for  the 
security  and  fortune  of  the  citizens,  but  no  change  in  their 
municipal  system. 

In  1 1G8,  there  was  another  charter  of  the  same  king,  whid 
abolished  many  taxes  and  abuses  unlawfully  introduced  into 
Orleans.  lie  published  many  regulations  favourable  to  the 
transactions,  to  the  liberty  of  commerce:  he  exempted  from 
all  taxes  the  v('n(h;r  of  wino^  who  only  offered  his  merchandise 
and  stated  its  price.  lie  interdicted  duels,  or  judicial  combats^ 
in  castas  of  dispute,  for  the  value  of  five  sous  or  under. 

Jn  1 17H,  Louis  VI  I.  abolished  yet  more  taxes  and  shackles 
upon  liberty  of  commer(*(i  in  Orleans.  lie  authorized  the 
payment  in  kind  of  the  duty  which  he  received  u|)on  wine,  in 
virtue  of  the  ordonnance  of  1 137. 

In  1 183,  Philip  Augustus  exempted  the  present  and  future 
inhabitants  of  Orleans,  and  some  neighbouring  towns,  from 
all  taxation,  and  grantc^I  them  various  privileges:  for  example, 
that  of  not  going  further  to  plead  than  Ktampes,  Yevres  le 
Chatel,  or  Lorris;  that  of  never  paying  a  fine  of  more  than 
sixty  sous,  except  in  certain  dt^terminate  cases,  &c.,  &c. 

Tluisti  coiK^essions  were  made  in  consideration  of  a  duty  of 
two  dc.nicTs  uj)on  each  m(msin*e  of  wheat  and  of  wine.  Every 
year  X\w.  king  sent  one*,  of  the  sergeants  of  his  house,  who,  in 
concert  with  the  scjrgeants  of  the  city  and  ten  notable  burghere^ 
(legitimij  elected  communiter  by  all  the  burghers^  fix^  the 
uiiiouni  of  this  duty  i'or  (.<LQue.V\  \\qu«c. 
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In  1281,  Philip  le  Hardi  renewed  and  (xmfirmed  these 
concessions  of  Philip  Augustus. 

You  here  see,  during  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  a 
leries  oi  important  ocmcessions,  which,  more  or  less  completely 
oheerved,  followed  and  fayoured  the  progress  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  wealth,  and  the  security  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  but 
which  in  no  way  erected  it  into  a  true  borough,  and  always 
left  it  in  a  state  of  complete  political  dependence. 

It  was  thus  with  a  large  number  of  towns.  I  say  more: 
there  were  some  which  received  very  positive  and  very  detailed 
darters,  charters  which  seem  to  accord  them  rights  as  con- 
aderable  as  those  of  real  boroughs;  but  when  we  inspect 
them  closely,  we  see  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  these 
charters  in  fact  only  contain  concessions  analogous  to  those 
to  Orleans  which  I  have  just  placed  before  you,  and  by  no 
iKans  constitute  of  the  town  a  true  borough,  give  it  no  special 
tDd  independent  existence. 

There  is  a  charter  which  played  a  great  part  in  the  middle 
tiges,  because  it  was  formally  conceded  to  a  large  number  of 
towDs,  and  served  as  a  model  for  the  internal  state  of  others: 
this  is  the  charter  given  by  Louis  le  Jeune,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  only  a  repetition  of  a  charter  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
to  the  town  of  Lorris  in  Gatinais.  I  beg  permission  to  give 
it  entire,  although  it  is  somewhat  lengthy,  and  relates  to  the 
details  of  civil  life.  It  is  important  as  enabling  us  to 
estimate  with  some  precision  the  meaning  and  extent  of 
concessions  of  this  kind.  People  have  almost  always  spoken 
of  boroughs  (I  must  insist  anew  upon  this  point,)  and  char- 
ters of  boroughs  in  too  general  a  manner;  they  have  not 
examined  the  facts  closely  enough,  nor  properly  distinguished 
those  which  really  differ.  This  confused  and  incomplete 
knowledge  carries  the  imagination  beyond  the  truth;  it  is 
not  present  at  the  view  of  things  such  as  they  really  were; 
ind  reason  in  its  turn  wanders  at  random  among  the  con- 
sequences which  it  has  deduced  from  them.  This  is  why  I 
place  before  you  the  very  text  of  some  of  those  charters  which 
have  been  generally  looked  upon  as  being  similar  to  one 
inother;  you  will  see  how  different  they  are  at  bottom,  how 
they  emanate  from  different  principles,  and  reveal,  in  the 
municipal  system  of  the  middle  ages,  varieties  too  often  over- 
looked.    Here,  then,  is  this  charter  of  the  borough  of  Lorris, 


utzft$ni   or 


(  /  'nncitifntfin(t«  i.mn  hit  rn«r«  j 

"  J  l<f-J  v/fifif-./rf  clioll  liDvr.  fi  fi/tiicr  in  Mir  itAri^d  '*r  I<<trrH 
|.a/  •!  'jiiif  f.iiJ.  nt  cis-  t\rti\i.i9  tiuly  Tiit  liU  li/i-iar,  *»^'l  r«>/h 
iw  r'  fiF  I'lnrl  wliirii  li/'  cli'ill  lijiv-  in  Miic  |i-iri«ii;  mh'I  iF  M 
fn»}L*/-    cur  ii    on    iifjiiKi^i'iii,    U I    l\trt\.    \if-    Mir.  rjiiiKirn^    ttf  hi* 

"  J      f,'(   iifi  iiiliMlfihiiif    />r    Ml''  pHi-^ii    'if  f^triic  pviy  .•!    'If)f7 
*t\'    rrifi  /   ii/.»    till/   hi»f    f'ii     Ills    T'lfwl,    rtH'l    Ii^h    liirri  ut*\  j.^i/  rtrif 
#li|h/  'if    Ml' •i-5iiirrii/iii   r«.i     fli/.    "nil    v;lii*li    liia  lyifi'tiir.  'it  ^^urf 
ftt'  fit'--  •iiiiiifiU  r/lii' l>    ii'-  ififiy  linvr  <h>})l    {*rM  nrr-  birri.  i'lrt/)  M     ' 
liiiM    |Mi/  ii^i    'liify  T'ii     Ml*     win'     wlii' li    li"-  «hi»ll    JJ'k    fMOri    l»i« 


Vlii' 


.,  \,t\  tuitif.  i,i  \\tt  in  yii  fft  )iri  'fp^'liM/'fi  '«ri  f/*ri*  rrf 
li'trc-li't' L*.  •'i|»/ii"\  \ir.  r.iitiiiii  it'.hifii  h/'fii/.  Mif^-  aiiwr.  /|-k/  if  It^ 
/IriJif.  <i,  »/,  i|/i 

"  i  l.'f.  ii'iii'^  tA'  MiriM  J»»i/  hill  f't  l,ff)rn)t'-4.  J/»  OrIr-»fi«. '«T 
f.«f  Mill'/,   wlii'li  ta  ill  '  ^ifiiiiiic.  tit,r  h*  M'-lun 

"  .•"•  I<i-.f  II'*  ftiM-.  7/)i't  li'K  pi'ip'wt/  in  MiA  )*Mri<sli  t>i'  l^trrii 
!'•«'  •Ill-/  'iF  if.  I"/. I  utty  nii^rlrr.rl  wliof  ^'W-v  r-i ,  nfil'.<«5  Jm  «'u4 
iiii<sf|'.f.«l   hr.  r  f>rniiiiM'fl   •tr/nincK   ii<  m    nn/  '•(  riiir  r/iir<f.a 

■'  ';  J .' f  no  'tii»-  {/'•ii'i/  f'»  Mir.  ffiir^  'ii  nmitrfc'if  fwirrli. 
'if  in  I'.hiiiiinj/.  hr,  i:f*,|,|,» '{  fji  inrfin  vrni/ri' «'f|  unlr^^  hr.  fitMil 
Ii.iv».  ' 'fiMMiif  f' ')  cf.iii*.  iiiii^rlrf  «1  Mi'if  Aomr.  i|.i/j  aimI  1/ f  ri'i  (»Ti.- 
»iii  •!  f'lii  'ir  ifi'iiL-f*  »|.|/  .J  f.'fiit^.  ««-i/r.  Mi'-  h-^il  jri^'-iiK/ 
llj.3    Cf  •  III  if/;    iiiilr.^c    Ml'-.    I»"lil    \tr.   JflT/l  II    Mk".   C-ini'".   »!«»•/ 

'■'/  ( .f  f.  fffi  I' ihii '  ■:  'ifci^fy  ^'iija  h'.  fp^Jii'r.#|  h»  Hvr.,  Mi^f  '•"• 
n  ■"'■  hi  f  '"  I  /'.  il'tt'ti.t -i,  -iii'l  Hi/-.  |iM#r'»«f'«  J>  r,  ill  /  M4r<  '»f'  iij'iirif. 
hi  I'xii    i]r.ntit  ^ 

•!  I.'.f  n'»  »ii-in  'li  I.'. Ilia  l*r.  i'lit'.i]  f«i  (r'l /iiif. '>f  i|L  fo  plr^i/l 
I*'  f'lii-  Ml*.  |/fi  i|   tin{{ 

"■I  I .»  f  ii'f  »fii' ,  11/ ifli' I  tic  n'i»  ijny  '»Hi#i,  >-»L*/'.  »»iiy  f**'. 
'•IT'ifiM/.  'fi   '  c*.i/ti'in  lirifii  Ml''  ni'fi  ni'  I.nrii^. 

Ih  l.'.i.  n>»  iiur.  c/ II  '."111'.  mK  |.firiic  wiMi  piflfli/  ii'»fi'-. 
t.ftt.^tl  Ml*  ti»ii£.  V'li'*  dull  c»  II  f.ic 'vifi'-  ill  liic  "  II'»r  wiMi  i\,ii 
tuilit  *. 

II        vVi,    /fill     li->.i,    •!#.     I.«|iic.     i'li    tint    criv*!'''   rtri/I   M.-if  '•{ 

Ml'.    '|ii' '  ii.   •)  ri'flif    «•(    •)   full    f'fi  .'nij/lif,   in   Mi'-  •>!  H' |r<  tii    pio' 

vi-:ifiini     uiiil     if    itiiy     inli-iliif  •mf     li.oy-    i  nt  t  .'i  ^  r.i\    it    ^•>^':     Fi 'it«* 

khf'   l*ii'\    L-jii^r.  III.  cli'ill    tnik    \ti     lio'in'l     f'f    tr.r ii   i^    ni'irr  t|.  ti. 

*.i\fltl   '/o/c.    ii'tiU.cc  \ii.  ^i\r.rtai' 
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^  12.  If  any  have  had  a  quarrel  with  another,  but  without 
seising  a  closed  house,  and  if  it  be  accommodated  without 
Avnt  brought  before  the  provost,  no  fine  shall  be  due,  on  this 
ccount,  to  us  or  to  our  provost;  and  if  there  has  been  a 
plaint  they  can  still  come  to  an  agreement  when  they  shall 
^ve  paid  the  fine.  And  if  any  one  bear  plaint  against 
another,  and  there  has  been  no  fine  awarded  against  either  one 
to  the  other,  they  shall  not,  on  that  account,  owe  anything  to 
^  or  our  provost. 

"13.  If  any  one  owe  an  oath  to  another,  let  the  latter 
We  permission  to  remit  it. 

"14.  If  any  men  of  Lorris  have  rashly  given  their 
pledge  of  battle,  and  if  with  the  consent  of  the  provost  they 
accommodate  it  before  the  pledges  have  been  given,  let  each 
V^j  two  sous  and  a  half;  and  if  the  pledges  have  been  given, 
let  each  pay  seven  sous  and  a  half;  and  if  the  duel  has  been 
betflreen  men  having  the  right  of  fighting  in  the  lists,  then 
let  the  hostages  of  the  conquered  pay  one  hundred  and  twelve 
sous. 

"15.  Let  no  man  of  Lorris  do  forced  work  for  us,  unless 
it  be  twice  a  year  to  take  our  wine  to  Orleans,  and  nowhere 
else;  and  those  only  shall  do  this  who  shall  have  horses  and 
carts,  and  they  shall  be  informed  of  it  beforehand;  and  they 
Bhall  receive  no  lodging  from  us.  The  labourers  also  shall 
bring  wood  for  our  kitchen. 

*•  16.  No  one  shall  be  detained  in  prison  if  he  can  furnish 
\ml  for  his  appearance  in  court. 

"  17.  Whoever  desires  to  sell  his  property  may  do  so;  and 
laving  received  the  price,  he  may  leave  the  town,  free  and 
mmolested,  if  he  please  so  to  do,  unless  he  has  committed  any 
nisdeed  in  the  town. 

"  18.  Whoever  shall  have  remained  a  year  and  a  day  in 
he  parish  of  Lorris  without  any  claim  having  pursued 
lim  thither,  and  without  the  right  having  been  interdicted 
im,  whether  by  us  or  our  provost,  he  shall  remain  there  free 
nd  tranquil. 

"  19.  No  one  shall  plead  against  another  unless  it  be  to 
ecover,  and  ensure  the  observance  of,  what  is  his  due. 

« 20.  When  the  men  of  Lorris  shall  go  to  Orleans  with 
Mrchandise,  they  shall  pay,  upon  leaving  the  town,  one 
enier  for  their  cart,  when  they  go  not  for  sake  Of  the  fair; 
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nnd  when  they  go  for  tho  sake  of  the  fair  and  the  market, 
they  shnll  pay,  upon  leaving  Orleans,  four  deniers  for  each 
cart;  and  on  entering,  two  deniers. 

''21,  At  marriages  in  Lorris,  the  public  cryer  shall  have 
no  fee,  nor  lie  who  keeps  watch. 

'*  22.  No  cultivator  of  the  parish  of  Lorris,  cultivating  his 
land  with  the  plough,  shall  give,  in  the  time  of  harvest,  more 
than  one  liemino  {mitia)  of  rye  to  all  the  Serjeants  of  Lorris.* 

"  23.  If  any  kniglit  or  serjcant  find,  in  our  forests,  horses  or 
other  animals  belonging  to  the  men  of  Lorris,  he  must  not 
take  them  to  any  other  than  to  the  provost  of  Lorris;  and  if 
any  animal  of  the  parish  of  Lorris,  put  to  flight  by  bulls,  or 
assailed  by  flies,  have  entered  our  forest,  or  leaped  our  bonks, 
the  owner  of  the  animal  shall  owe  no  fine  to  the  provost,  if 
he  can  swear  that  the  animal  has  entered  in  spite  of  hii 
keeper.  But  if  the  animal  entered  with  the  knowledge  of  > 
his  keeper,  the  owner  shall  pay  twelve  deniers,  and  as  much 
for  each  animal,  if  there  be  more  than  one.  ! 

*'  24.  There  shall  be  at  Lorris  no  duty  paid  for  using  tke 
oven. 

"  26.  There  shall  be  at  Lorris  no  watch  rate. 

^'26.  All  men  of  Lorris  who  shall  take  salt  or  wine  to 
Orleans,  shall  pay  only  one  denier  for  each  cart. 

*'  27.  No  men  of  Jjorris  shall  owe  any  fine  to  the  provoet 
of  Etampes,  nor  to  the  provost  of  Pithiviers,  nor  to  any  in 
Gatinais. 

"  28.  None  among  them  shall  pay  the  entry  dues  in  Fe^ 
rieres,  nor  in  Cluiteau-Landon,  nor  in  Puiseauz,  nor  in 
Ni  belle. 

^'  29.  Let  the  men  of  Lorris  take  the  dead  wood  in  tbe 
forest  for  their  own  use. 

**  30.  Whosoever,  in  the  market  of  Lorris,  shall  hate 
bought  or  sold  anything,  and  shall  have  forgotten  to  pay  the 
duty,  may  pay  it  within  eight  days  without  being  troubled,  if 
he  can  swear  that  he  did  not  ^vitllhold  tlie  right  wittingly. 

'*  31.  No  man  of  Lorris  having  a  house  or  a  vineyai^  or 
a  meadow,  or  a  field,  or  any  buildings  in  the  domain  of  Saint- 
Benedict,  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  of 
Saint-Benedict  or  his  Serjeant,  unless  it  be  with  regard  to 

^  Aecordiug  to  Pn  Cangi*,  the  mina  equalled  ■ 
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16  quit-rent  in  kind,  to  which  he  is  bound;  and,  in  that 
ase,  he  shall  not  go  out  of  Lorris  to  be  judged. 

"  32.  If  any  of  the  men  of  Lorris  bo  accused  of  anything, 
nd  the  accuser  cannot  prove  it  by  witness,  he  shall  clear  him- 
«lf  by  a  single  oath  from  the  assertion  of  his  accuser. 

'*  33.  No  man  of  this  parish  shall  pay  any  duty  because  of 
^hat  he  shall  buy  or  sell  for  his  use  on  the  territory  of  the 
precincts,  nor  for  what  he  shall  buy  on  Wednesday  at  the 
maricet 

'<  34.  These  customs  are  granted  to  the  men  of  Lorris,  and 
they  are  common  to  the  men  who  inhabit  Courpalais,  Chante* 
k)ap,  and  the  bailiwick  of  Ilarpard. 

"35.  We  order  that  whenever  the  provost  shall  be  changed 
ia  the  town,  he  shall  swear  to  faithfully  observe  these 
OQitoms;  and  the  same  shall  be  done  by  new  Serjeants  when 
they  shall  be  instituted."  ^ 

This  charter  was  looked  upon  by  the  citizens  as  so  good, 
10  favourable,  that  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century,  it 
W$B  claimed  by  many  towns;  they  demanded  the  customs 
)f  Lorris;  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  king  in  order  to 
)btain  tliem: 

In  the  space  of  fifty  years  they  were  granted  to  seven 
wrouphs  or  towns : 

In  1 163,  to  Villencuve-le-Roi. 

In  1175,  to  Chaillon-sur-Loire  (Sonchalo). 

In  1186,  to  Hoiscommun,  in  Gatinais. 

In  1 187,  to  Voisines. 

In  1 188,  to  Saint  Andre  near  Macon, 

In  IHX),  to  l>imont. 

In  1201,  toCh'ry. 

And  yc^t,  road  this  charter  attentively,  there  is  not,  in  the 
pecial  and  historical  senso  of  the  word,  any  corporation, 
ay  true  municipal  institution,  for  there  is  no  ])roper  jurisdic- 
ion,  no  independent  magistracy.  The  proprietor  of  the  fief, 
be  supreme  administrator,  the  king,  makes  such  or  such 
romises  to  certain  inhabitants  of  his  domains — he  engages  to 
ovem  them  according  to  certain  rules — he  himself  imjioses 
lote  rules  upon  his  ofHcors,  his  provosts.  But  there  is 
oUiing,  absolutely  nothing,  resembling  real,  political  guaron- 
set. 

'  Recueil  dc»  Ordonnancety  1.  xl.  p.  200— JiOO. 
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Do  iKit,  Iiowcvcr,  suppose  that  iUoan  ronccAsions  were 
n^'ithout  valiKs  and  that  they  miiaiiif;fi  without  fruit.  lu 
following,  fhiriii;^  tin;  coursr  oi'  our  liistory,  thu  principal 
itiwii.s  wliich,  witiioiit  cviT  having  been  erected  into  lionMiglu) 
projicrly  so  called,  hav(^  olitained  advanta^c^H  of  this  kind,  wu 
.sec.  thtuu  ^^radiiaUy  devidopin^  thenimdvoH,  inercn»iii;^  in 
popidatioii,  in  wts'dth,  and  adherin;;  more  and  more  to  the 
erown,  i'min  which  they  imd  received  tlndr  privile;;ci(y  and 
which,  whih^  liavin;:  tlicni  very  iinpcrfeetly  obnerved,  while 
often  ev(^n  violatin;^  them,  wa.s  still  ucceHsibhi  to  daims,  from 
time*,  to  time  rc*press<Ml  the  ill  (*ondnct  of  its  uitieers,  renewed 
the  privileges  at  need,  e.\ten(h'(l  them  even,  f<dluwefl,  in  a 
word,  in  ils  adniinistrntion,  tlici  pro;>re.ss  of  eivilixation,  tlu* 
dictates  of  reason,  and  thus  attaehed  to  itself  the  citizcnn 
without  politically  enfranchising;  them.  OrleauH  M  a  Htriking 
example  of  this  f:ict.  In  the;  course  of  the  history  of  France, 
that  town  is  incontestahlyoneofthosii which  liuvemoststrongl}'t 
most  constantly,  adher<*d  to  the  crown,  and  bavi?  f^ivrn  it 
proofs  (A'  the.  most  iaithful  th^votion.  Its  conduct  during  tliu 
^reat  wars  against  the  Kn<;lish,  and  the  spirit  which  hu 
rei^riKMl  ill  it  even  (h)wn  to  our  own  days,  ixn\  strikin<(  proofs 
oi'  this;  and  yet  Orleans  has  ntiver  iMjen  a  veritable  liorough. 
An  almost  indcpendt^nt  city,  it  has  always  remained  under 
the  adnn'nislration  of  the  royal  oflicers,  investcMl  with  preca- 
rious privilejroK;  and  it  is  solcdy  by  favour  of  thesi:  privilege* 
that  its  popuhition,  its  wealth,  and  iU  importance,  have  been 
progressively  (h;veh>jicMl. 

I  now  pass  to  the  third  of  tin*  sources  of  the  third  ostatP, 
wh it'll  I  pointed  (mt  in  eonnnenein^,  to  the  lM)rfm<rhM  pro]H?rly 
so  called,  to  those  towns,  those  bur^hc^rs  which  have  enjoytMl 
an  almost  independent  existence,  prot(;cted  by  true  |Kilitical 
^uarant(r<\s. 

You  know  how  most  of  them  w<?re  formed:  by  insurrection, 
by  warfare  a^^ainst  thci  lords— a  war  which  led  to  thiw 
treaties  of  peace,  called  charters,  wherein  wen».  rej^uluted  the 
ri«r|iis  and  the  n-lalions  of  the  c«mtractinpf  partien. 

It  would  setMii,  on  the  lirst  a])proach,  that  these  tronticii  ol' 
p(*ace,  thes(^  charters,  would  only  contain  the  (^nditions 
of  the  a(;ri-cmenL  concluchMl  lietween  the  insurgents  and 
the  possessors  of  the.  tief,  the  (Mimnnim^  and  its  lord.  What 
their  relations    will   be    heneel'orward?   at  what   price   the 
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ndence  of  the  borough  is  to  bo  recognised?  what  will 
extent?  how  it  will  be  instituted?  where  their  juris- 
i  will  stop? — such  are  the  arrangements  which  it  would 

should  spring  from  the  struggle,  and  be  wz*itten  in  the 
r  which  terminates  it. 

lost  always,  in  fact,  and  even  very  recently,  in  the  works 
L'h  this  part  of  our  history  has  been  the  subject,  they 
cen  scarcely  anything  in  the  borough  charters,  or  at 
licy  hove  remarked  scarcely  anything  but  tliis.  There 
rever,  something  elsc^ — a  great  deal  more. 
1  about  to  place  before  you,  in  its  whole  extent,  one  of 
•St  anci(»nt  borough  chorters,  one  of  those  which  best 
what  wurt  the  internal  state  of  a  town  after  a  long 
le  against  its  lord,  and  everything  that  had  to  bo  done 
it  the  time  of  the  deUnitive  ])acilication,  when  the  war 
itcd  U)ng  enough,  and  it  was  necessary  at  last  to  come 
eaty.  1  speak  of  the  charter  given  by  Louis  le  Gros, 
?8,  to  th(i  borough  of  Laon.  You  will  lind,  in  the 
f  snr  r/iistoirr  de  FrancVy  by  M.  Thierry,  the  account 
farts  whic'li  pr(»ceded  this  charter,  the  tyranny  of  the 

of  Laon,  tlic  insurrections  of  the  burghers,  first 
:  tht'ir  l)ishop,  th<ui  against  the  king  himself,  their 
il  seditions,  x\\Av  iK^gotiations,  and  all  the  vicissitudes 

tcrrihlc.  strugjjfhs  n»counte(l  with  as  much  truth  as 
y.  After  niiicttuui  years  came  at  last  the  charter 
•h  I  speak,  which  is  very  truly  (entitled,  Ktablissemvnt 
uti.v.  In  order  to  understand  it,  it  is  indispensable 
w  it  nil  throufijh: 

I  the  name  of  tlie  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Amen, 
by  the  ^raee  of  (iod,  king  of  the  French,  we  wish  to 
it  understood  by  all  our  faithful,  present,  and  to 
the   following  establishment  of  peace,  that,  with   the 

and  consent  of  our  great  men  and  the  citizens  of 
ive  have  instituted  at  Laon,  which  extends  from  the 
to  the  wood,  so  that  th(i  villager  of  Luilly  and  nil  the 
of  vineyards,  and  from  the  moimtttin,  may  be  com- 
witliin  these  limits. 

No  on<',  nuiy,  without  the  interventi(m  of  the  judge, 
[iny  ont^  lor  any  misdeed,  whether  free  man  or  serf, 
•e  be  no  jn<lg(i  pr(»sent,  thoy  may,  without  forfeiture, 
[th(».  attainted)  until  the  judge  shall  come,  or  conduct 
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him  to  the  house  of  the  jiisticiaiy,  and  receive  satisfaction  for 
the  misdeed,  according  ns  he  shall  he  judged. 

"  2.  If  any  one  have  done,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  UKJ 
injury  to  a  priest,  knight,  or  merchant,  and  if  he  who  bu 
done  the  injury  be  of  the  city,  let  him  be  cited  witlun 
four  days,  to  appear  in  justice  before  the  mayors  and  free- 
men, and  justify  himself  from  the  wrong  which  is  imputed 
to  him,  or  repair  it  according  as  he  shall  be  judged.  If  lie 
do  not  choose  to  repair  it,  let  him  be  driven  from  the  citj, 
with  all  of  his  own  family  (except  the  hired  servants,  who  are 
not  obliged  to  go  with  him,  unless  they  wish  so  to  do),  and  let 
him  not  bo  permitted  to  return  until  he  shall  have  repaired 
the  misdeed  by  an  adequate  satisfaction. 

'^  If  he  have  possessions,  in  houses  or  vineyards,  in  the 
territory  of  the  city,  let  the  mayor  and  freemen  demand 
justice  of  this  malefactor,  or  of  the  lords  (if  there  be  several) 
in  the  district  where  his  possessions  are  situated,  or  of  the 
bishop,  if  he  possesses  in  freehold;  and  if,  summoned  by  the 
lords  or  the  bishop,  he  will  not  repair  his  fault  within  a  fort- 
night, and  they  cannot  procure  justice  upon  him,  either  from 
the  bishop  or  from  the  lord  in  whose  district  his  possesdons 
are  situated,  let  the  freemen  be  allowed  to  devastate  and  de- 
stroy all  the  goods  of  this  malefactor. 

"  If  the  malefactor  be  not  of  the  city,  let  the  cause  be 
brought  to  the  bishop;  and  if,  summoned  by  the  bishop, 
he  has  not  repaired  his  misdeed  within  the  fortnight,  let  the 
mayor  and  freemen  be  allowed  to  pursue  vengeance  on  him, 
as  they  may. 

"  3.  If  any  one,  without  knowing  it,  bring  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  establishment  of  peace,  a  malefactor  driven  from 
the  city,  and  if  he  prove  his  ignorance  by  oath,  let  him  freely 
take  back  the  said  malefactor,  for  that  time  only.  If  he  ^ 
not  prove  his  ignorance,  let  the  malefactor  be  detained  until 
full  satisfaction. 

'^  4.  If  by  chance,  as  it  often  happens,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflict  among  men,  one  strikes  the  other,  with  the  fist,  or 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  says  any  disgraceful  insult  to  him, 
after  having  been  convicted  by  legitimate  testimonies,  let  him 
repair  the  wrong  towards  liim  who  is  offended,  acoording  to 
the  law  under  which  he  lives,  and  let  him  make  reparatioD 
to  the  mayor  and  the  freemen  for  having  violated  the  peace. 
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''  If  the  offended  refuse  to  receive  reparation,  let  him  not 
be  permitted  to  pursue  any  vengeance  against  the  attainted, 
either  within  the  territory  of  the  establishment  of  peace,  or 
bejond  it;  and  if  he  should  wound  him,  let  him  pay  to  the 
wounded  the  charge  of  doctors  for  healing  the  wound. 

^  5.  If  any  one  have  a  mortal  hatred  against  another,  let 
him  not  be  flowed  to  pursue  him  when  he  shall  go  out  of 
die  city,  nor  keep  in  ambush  for  him  when  he  shall  return. 
If  upon  going  out  or  coming  in,  he  kill  him,  or  wound  him  in 
any  member,  and  he  be  summoned  for  such  pursuit  or  ambush, 
let  him  justify  himself  by  the  judgment  of  Grod.  If  he  have 
fought  or  wounded  him  beyond  the  territory  of  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  in  such  a  way  that  the  pursuit  or  ambush 
cannot  be  proved  by  the  legitimate  testimony  of  the  men  of 
the  said  territory,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  justify  himself  by 
oath.  K  he  be  found  guilty,  let  him  give  head  for  head,  and 
Kmb  for  limb,  or  let  him  pay  for  his  head^  or  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  limb,  an  adequate  redemption,  at  the 
trbitration  of  the  mayor  and  the  freemen. 

**  6.  If  any  one  have  entered  a  capital  complaint  against 
another,  let  him  first  carry  his  plaint  before  the  judge,  in  the 
district  in  which  the  attainted  shall  be  found.  If  he  cannot 
have  justice  from  the  judge,  let  him  carry  to  the  lord  of  the 
said  accused,  if  he  live  in  the  city,  or  to  the  officer  {mifiis- 
terialis)  of  the  said  lord,  if  he  himself  live  out  of  tlie  city, 
the  plaint  against  his  man.  If  he  cannot  have  justice  either 
from  the  lord  or  from  his  officer,  let  him  seek  the  freemen  of 
the  peace,  and  explain  to  them  that  he  cannot  have  justice  on 
this  man,  either  from  the  lord  or  from  the  officer  of  the 
same;  let  the  freemen  seek  the  lord,  if  he  be  in  the  city,  and 
if  not,  his  officer,  and  let  them  demand  that  justice  be  in- 
stantly done  to  him  who  complains  of  his  man;  and  if  the 
lord  or  his  officer  cannot  do  liim  justice,  or  neglect  so  doing, 
let  the  former  seek  some  means  whereby  the  plaintiff  may 
not  lose  his  right. 

"  7.  If  any  robber  be  arrested,  let  him  be  carried  to  him 
in  whose  land  he  has  been  taken;  and  if  the  lord  of  the  land 
do  not  do  justice,  let  the  freemen  do  it. 

"  8.  Ancient  misdeeds,  which  took  place  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  peace,  are  absolutely  pardoned,  with  the 
exception   of  thirteen  persons  whose  names  here  follow: 
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F(ni\([\if:Hy  tlir;  tiOTi  of  Womurd;  Kuoul  of  Capricion;  liaman, 
th':  irmii  of  I^:ljr;rt;  J'ayen  S(;illr:;  KoUfrt;  li^^my  ]}u&!; 
M'.'yn.'inl  Dray;  I{airnliauld  of  HfjUHftna;  l'ayf;n  IIrM«:lloup; 
Aij<?<rl]c  Quatn:rnainr;  Kaoul  (iiiaiitu-a;  Jean  ol'  3Ioin.*iiD; 
Aii-!*.-i!'*,  son-in-law  ofl-^iUrrt.  With  the  fsxcqition  of  tLtsree^ 
it*  any  onftof  tli«j  city,  drivfin  out  for  ancitrnt  inhiUxdr.,  wi*h  to 
n.'turn,  lr:t  him  n'.sijrri<;  ]io.-.-«:fi.-*ion  of  all  wliich  1^'longs  to  him, 
unci  which  Jic  shall  jjrovr:  him>-':lf  to  have  jK).r»«:.';'«c*d,  and  not 
Jiohl  or  put  in  plerlg*;. 

"  \V<t  al.-o  onler  that  men  of  tributary  c^indition  pay  tLf 
thv'  rfnt  and  no  ninn:  to  their  lordn;  and  if  th«^y  do  not  pay  is 
at  the  time  sv^rtrf-A  ujion,  let  them  )m  snhjeet  to  the  fine,  acrord- 
jn;f  to  the  law  under  whieh  th<'y  live;  and  h-t  them  not  jaj, 
t-xci'iti  it  he  \villin;;ly,  anythinr^  at  the  demand  of  their  lorri', 
fiut  let  it  n-t^t  with  their  lord.s  to  pur.-^ue  tiiem  i'or  tlieir  failure 
and  to  take  from  them  what  Hhall  l>i;  adjiid^red. 

"  If).  lj:i  men  ol*  the  j>eacf,  except  scrvant.H  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  ^rreat  men  of  the  |K:ar:e,  take  wiv«:.s  in  any  condition 
th«-y  <r:in.  With  rejrard  to  Kervaiits  of  tiie  church,  or  of  the 
jrn-at  ifien  wiio  an:  of  the  pe-a/re,  who  are  Uryond  the  limit*  of 
ihi".  jiJJKM',  it  U  not  permitted  them  to  take  wive-i  without  the 
(.•on-«iit  of  their  lords, 

*'  1 1.  If  any  vih:  and  dinhon^nt  p'-rron  in.-ult,  by  ffn.-*  in- 
juri<'-,  :in  hon<-t  man  or  woman,  I't  it  l>ep':rmitt«rd  toarjj 
j*rudlif>niin«-of  tJie  p'luv',  who  hhall  be  near,  to  reprimand  hifi:, 
jiiid  n-pn—  lii.^  pn--.iimj*tion,  with  imjMinity,  by  one,  two.  «r 
thnre  blowr-.  Jf  he  1h:  acfii.-cd  of  bavin;;;  struck  Jur  an  oM 
hatred,  h-t  him  b<:  allowed  to  clear  him.-elf,  by  takin:;  o.:!L 
iliut  li'-  did  not  do  it  out  of  hatred,  but,  on  the  contrary,  i-r 
t\i*i  ob-*T\anr<r  of  j)ea''e  :ind  concord. 

"'  1*J.    \V<r  »ompl«-tely  aboli-h  main-mortc. 

'*  I. J.  If  any  one  of  the  place,  in  marryin;?  hi*  dau;;5ht-r.  '.r 
Vr:inddaii;.dit«-r,  or  n-lation,  lia\e  ;.'iven  her  land  or  mo:*';, 
and  if  -he  die  without  h<-ir,  h.t  all  v.hlrli  -hall  remain  of  :b: 
land  <r  mou'v  *!i\i-ii  h«-r,  r«:tuni  to  tho-e  who  ^ravi:  it.  or  to 
tlnlr  h' ir-.  in  tin:  .-ame  way,  if  a  hii?^band  die  without  h-ir, 
h-t  all  hi-  jjrojjcrty  return  to  his  n-lations",  with  the  *-Xf»:ption 
of  ill':  ihr.'.ry  v.hirh  In-  ha"l  ^'iven  to  his  wife;  ihi-  lati-r 
-hall  k'-'p  \\it'  dowry  durin^*^  her  lif<*,  and  aft'-r  her  d».-r:!lj 
tij'r  dov.ry  -I jail  H'turn  to  tli*:  relations  of  h«-r  liunband.  If 
fj'.itljf.r   tJje   h'i:bund  nov  lU*i  wife   possChs  real   property. 
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and  if,  gnining  by  tnuio,  thoy  hnvo  niailo  a  lortuno  nml  linxi* 
no  heiris  at  the  death  of  one  all  tlio  tortiino  shall  iviiiaiii 
with  tho  other;  and  if  thon  thoy  havo  no  n'latioii.N  llii\v  >hall 
give  two-thii*d8  of  their  fortune  in  alms  for  the  pn^i  ^^\  their 
Boults  and  the  other  thinl  shall  Ix*  s|H'nt  tor  tho  iMnstriiction 
of  tlie  walla  of  the  eity. 

"  14.  MonH>ver,  let  no  stran;;er,  amonsr  the  trihntaries  of 
the  church  or  of  the  knights  of  the  eity,  he  nvtMxoil  into  thr 
present  peace  without  the  i^msent  of  his  Uu^l.  1 1'.  hy  i;;noranee. 
any  one  Ih)  received  without  the  eons«Mit  of  his  ionU  Ii*t  hiin 
be  permitted  within  tho  spa<*e!  of  tifteen  days  to  ;;o  wholo  and 
safe,  without  forfeiture,  where  he  shall  please,  with  all  his 
sulistance. 

"  15.  Whosoever  shall  iH^rtveived  into  this  peaeennist,  w  itliiu 
the  Hpnce  of  one  year,  buihl  hinisi*lf  a  house,  or  hny  \  iiiryanls. 
or  bring  into  the  city  a  sullieient  quantity  of  his  nioveahU* 
property  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  just iee,  if  hy  ehaner  it  ha\e 
any  subjeet  of  complaint  against  him. 

*'  1().  If  any  om»  deny  Jiaving  heanl  the  priH^lnmation  oi 
the  city,  let  him  prove  it  hy  the  testimony  of  the  sluM'itVs.  or 
clear  liimHclf  by  elevating  his  hand  in  oath. 

**  17.  With  regard  to  the  rights  and  rustoms  whieh  tlir 
lord  of  the  manor  prt*temls*to  have  in  tlu^  eity,  if  h<*  ean  Irgi- 
timately  prove  before  the  court  of  the  bishop  that  his  prnh*- 
cessora  have  anciently  possessc'd  thi'iu,  let  him  obtain  thi'in 
with  goo<l  will;  if  he  ean  not  do  so,  let  him  not  hsivc^  tluMii. 

"  18.  Wo  have  thus  refornuMl  the  eiistoms  with  rr«:iinl 
to  taxea:  Let  f-ach  num  who  owes  taxes,  pny  four  iliMiiiTH  ut 
the  time  when  he  owes  them,  hut  l(*t  him  pny  no  other  tii\ 
beside;  unless,  indeed,  he  havt^  beyond  the  limits  of  this  peiien 
some  other  land  owing  taxes,  to  whieh  he  hohls  snilieuMitly 
to  pay  the  tax  for  the  said  possession. 

'*  19.  The  men  of  the  peiuee  shall  not  be  foreed  to  go  to  any 
court  out  of  the  city.  Jf  we.  liavi^  any  siihjeet  of  emnphiint. 
against  any  one  of  them,  justiet;  shall  be  adminiHlercd  by 
the  judgment  of  the  freemen;  and  if  we  have  subject  ni' emu- 
plaint  against  all,  justieit  shall  be  administered  by  the  jnd;^ 
ment  of  the  court  of  thr^  bishop. 

'*  20.  If  any  ju'lesl  eommit  a  misdee.d,  within  the  liniitrt  of 
tlie  ]ieace,  if  he  is  a  canon,  h'.t  the  plaint  b(^  taken  belMrc  tJM- 
dean,  and  lot  him  administer  justiec.     If  he  be  uol.  lvv^\\v^^\^ 

VOL,  III.  r 
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justice  must  be  administered  by  the  biobop,  archdeacon,  or 
their  ofHcers. 

*'  21.  It*  any  great  men  of  the  country  have  done  wrong  to 
the  men  of  the  peace,  and  being  summoned,  will  not  do  them 
justice,  if  these  men  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  petoe^ 
let  them  and  their  property  be  seized  in  reparation  ofthil 
injury,  by  the  judge  in  whose  territory  they  shall  have  been 
taken,  to  the  end  that  thus  the  men  of  peace  may  preseno 
their  rights,  and  that  the  judge  himself  may  not  be  deprived 
of  his. 

'<  22.  For  these  benefits,  then,  and  for  others  also,  tb4 
through  a  royal  kindness,  we  have  granted  to  these  citiceni^ 
the  men  of  this  peace  have  made  this  convention  with  i»— 
namely,  that,  without  counting  our  royal  courts  the  expedi- 
tions, and  horse  service  wliich  they  owe  us,  they  shall  three 
times  a-ycar  furnish  us  with  lodgings,  if  we  come  into  the 
city;  and  that  if  we  do  not  come  thither,  they  shall  instei4 
pay  us  twenty  livres. 

'^  23.  We  have  then  established  all  this  constitution,  with 
the  exception  of  our  right,  the  episcopal  and  ecdesiaBtiGil 
right,  and  that  of  the  great  men  who  have  their  legitiuMtie 
and  distinct  rights  in  the  confines  of  this  peace;  and  if  the 
men  of  this  peace  in  any  way  infringe  our  right,  that  of  the 
bishop,  of  the  churches,  of  the  great  men  of  the  city,  they  may 
retrieve  their  infringement  without  forfeiture,  by  a  fineb 
within  the  space  of  fifteen  days.'*^ 

You  see  that  this  concerns  other  things  than  the  relations  of 
the  new  borough  with  its  lord,  and  the  creating  its  munidpel 
constitution.  Indeed,  truly  speaking,  the  charter  does  not 
create  that  constitution,  orders  nothing  concerning  the  formir 
tion  of  tlie  local  magistracies,  who  are  its  strength  and  gui- 
rantee. 

You  meet  here  with  the  names  of  mayor  and  freemen; 
you  recognise  hei*e  the  independence  of  their  junsdictioD; 
you  distinguish  here  the  movement  of  political  life,  elec- 
tions, the  right  of  peace  and  war,  but  without  any  article 
which  foiTiially  institutes  them.  These  are  admitted,  indi^ 
putable  facts,  which  reveal  themselves  by  their  iDfluence,  bal 
which  men  record  in  passing,  so  to  speak,  rather  than  institute. 

^  AccueU  det  Ordonuaivcei^  t  zi  p.  185-^187. 
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ISar  is  there  anything  precise,  anything  carefnlly  regnlated  as 
to  the  rehitions  of  the  borough  of  Laon^  either  with  the  king, 
with  its  bishop,  or  with  the  lords  with  whom  it  may  have 
to  do.  Many  articles  refer  to  these  relations,  but  they  are 
aoft  the  principal  object  of  the  charter.  It  has  a  far  different 
no^;  a  task  far  more  vast,  more  difficult,  occupied  its  authors. 
We  see  therein  a  rude,  barbarous  society,  which  arises  out  of 
an  almost  entire  anarchy,  and  receives  not  only  a  borough 
<diarter,  but  a  penal  code,  a  civil  code,  an  entire  social  legis- 
lation, so  to  speak.  It  is  evident,  the  question  is  not  merely 
Ibe  relations  of  a  IxNrough  with  its  lord,  not  merely  the  in- 
atitoting  municipal  magistracies;  the  matter  in  hand  is  the 
entire  social  organization;  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
ammged  society,  to  which  regular  laws,  written  laws  have 
become  necessary,  and  which,  not  knowing  how  to  give  them 
to  itself,  receives  them  from  a  power  with  which  it  has  just 
been  at  war,  but  which  none  the  less  exercises  over  it  that 
authority,  that  ascendancy,  the  imperious  condition  of  all 
efficacious  legislation. 

Bead,  and  attentively  read  again,  the  charter  of  Laon,  you 
win  be  convinced  more  and  more  that  such  is  its  true  cha- 
racter. It  is  that  of  numerous  analogous  charters:  I  repeat, 
they  not  only  regulate  the  relations  of  the  boroughs  with  the 
lords;  they  not  only  institute  the  boroughs,  but  they  organize 
Ae  entire  society  in  the  interior  of  the  city;  they  draw  it 
from  a  state  of  anarchy,  of  ignorance,  of  legislative  power- 
lessness,  to  give  it,  in  the  name  of  a  superior  power,  a 
fegolar  form,  to  write  its  customs,  to  regulate  its  rights,  to 
impose  upon  it,  with  its  consent,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
penal  laws,  civil  laws,  laws  of  police,  all  the  means  of  order 
and  duration  of  which  that  semi-barbarous  society  feels  the 
need,  and  which,  left  to  itself,  it  would  never  have  been  able 
to  discover. 

The  charter  of  Laon,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  com- 
flete,  is  also  one  of  those  where  the  fact  which  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you  is  the  most  clearly  shown:  but  we  recognise  it  in 
JBany  other  charters,  especially  in  those  of  Saint  Quentin, 
8(n88ons,  Boye,  &c.  The  revolution  which  happened  at  this 
•^och  in  the  state  of  the  boroughs  is  much  greater,  then, 
^an  is  supposed;  it  did  much  more  than  enfranchise  them, 
it  began  the  entire  social  legislation. 
r2 
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I  regret  being  unable  to  enter  more  into  detail  upon 
this  great  subject;  I  could  wish  to  study  to  the  bottom  this 
rising  citizen  nation,  its  institutions,  its  laws,  nil  its  life, 
iilready  so  vigorous  and  yet  so  confined.  But  I  nm  prewcd 
for  time,  and  the  documents  are  incomplete.  I  think  I  lutve 
at  all  events  given  you  a  just  idea  of  the  origins  of  the  third 
estate.  To  that  I  at  present  confine  my  ambition.  I  wiO 
endeavour,  in  our  next  lecture,  to  point  out  to  you  what  • 
profound  revolution  was  brought  about  in  the  passage  from 
the  ancient  municipal  system  to  that  which  we  have  joft* 
studied,  and  what  essential,  radical  differences  distinguish  the 
llomati  municipality  from  the  borough  of  the  middle  ageSb 
Whosoever  has  not  taken  into  mature  consideration  these 
diff<^r(^nce8,  and  all  their  bearings,  cannot  understand  moders 
civilization,  the  phases  of  its  development,  and  its  true  chBr 
racter. 
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EIGHTEENTH  LECTURE. 


Soljcet  of  tlie  lecture — Tbe  diflerence  between  tlie  Uomaii  muiiiripul  nyi-teu 
and  that  of  the  middle  ages — Danger  of  tliv  immobility  uf  nuiui-tt — 
1.  Varions  origin  of  tbe  Komau  city  and  the  modem  borotigli ;  'Z.  Di- 
▼eraity  of  tbeir  coustitution ;  '3.  Divemity  of  tbeir  liiHtor)- — Thence  re- 
aulted  that  the  aristocratioal  principle  predominated  in  tlie  Jtomuii  city ; 
the  democratical  spirit,  in  the  modem  borough — N<'w  proofM  of  thia 
fact. 

Ih  our  next  lecture  we  shall  terminate  the  history  of  civil 
sodetj,  properly  so  called,  during  the  feudal  period.  It  is 
true,  we  shall  still  have  to  examine  the  codes,  tlie  laws,  the 
legislative  movements  of  that  society,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Asnses  de  Jerusalem^  the  Etablissemens  of  Saint  I^ouis, 
the  Coutume  de  Beauvaisis  of  Beaumanoir,  and  the  Traite  de 
rancienne  jurisprudence  de  France^  by  Pierre  de  Fontaine; 
but  we  shsdl  be  constrained  to  postpone  this  study  to  the  next 
course.  We  shall  at  least  have  completely  studied,  during 
the  present  course,  feudalism,  royalty,  and  the  commons  from 
the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  the  three 
fundamental  elements  of  civil  society  during  that  epoch. 

You  will  recollect  what  the  subject  is  which  must  occupy 
us  at  present  I  first  placed  before  you  the  formation  of  the 
third  estate  in  France,  its  different  origins,  and  its  first  deve- 
lopments. I  then  endeavoured  to  introduce  you  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  various  boroughs,  and  to  describe  their  constitu- 
tion. At  present  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  determine  what 
resemblance  and  what  difference  existed  between  the  lioman 
municipalities  and  the  boroughs  of  the  middle  ages.  This  is 
the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  latter. 
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J  havf.  already  Bcvpral  timoH  liiul  occasion  to  point  out  to 
you  tin;  dan^^cr  of  tlioHo  words  wliich  remain  immoveable 
tliroii;r}|  nrrcjpj,  and  an;  Mpplifid  to  facts  wliic.h  alter.  A  fact  pre- 
Rcnts  it.scif;  i)e<)pl('.  giv<}  it  a  name  imprcBsed  with  such  or  such 
a  cliarac^tcristic  of  tlie  fact,  with  tlie  moHt  striking,  the  moat 
p^t^ncrnl  charactcTistic.  After  a  certain  hipse  of  time,  let  a 
fact  present  itself  before  men,  onalogoiiH  to  the  first,  analo- 
gous at  Ifjast  in  that  particular  characteristic,  they  do  not 
trouble  themselvcH  to  find  out  whether  the  resemblance  is 
elHewhere,  complete;  they  give  the  name  name  to  the  new 
fact,  althouf^h  perhaps  it  essentially  differs;  and  here  i:*  a 
fallacy  establisluHl  by  a  name,  which  will  become  the  source 
of  infinite  eiTors. 

Examples  are  phmtiful.  I  take  the  first  which  occurs  to 
me.  For  ages  the  word  rqfuhlic  has  meant  a  certain  form  of 
government  where  there  is  no  sole  and  hereditary  power. 
It  is  thus,  that  not  only  among  the  modems,  but  among  the 
ancients,  a  rei)ublie  has  been  defined;  and  this  name  has  been 
/;iven  to  all  states  which  have  offere<l  this  characteristic. 
Compare;,  however,  the  Roman  republic  and  the  republic  of 
the  United  States.  Arc  there  not  between  these  two  Btotes 
which  ])ear  the  same  name  infinitely  greater  differences  than 
between  the  republic  of  the  United  States  and  any  particnkr 
constitutional  monarchy  ?  It  is  evident  that,  although  in 
a  certain  eharactf;nstic  the  republic  of  the  United  States 
resembles  the  lloman  republic,  it  differs  so  essentially  in  other 
respects  that  it  amounts  almost  to  an  absurdity  to  give  it  the 
same  name.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  caused  more  confasion, 
more  fallacy  in  history,  than  this  immobility  of  names  amidst 
variety  of  facts;  and  I  know  not  how  to  worn  you  too  Btrongly 
never  to  lose  sight  of  this  quicksand. 

We  are  close  upon  it  now.  I  liav(j  frequently  spoken  of 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  municipal  system  upon  modem 
cities,  the  boroughs  of  the  middle  ages.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  you  how  the  Roman  city  did  not  perish  with  the 
empire,  how  it  ])eq)etuated  and  transfused  itself,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  m(Mlern  boroughs.  You  may  have  been  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  boroughs  of  the  middle  ages  greatly  resemUed 
the  Ronuin  citi(;s;  you  would  ]h\  deceived.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  is  evidtmt  that  the  Roman  municipal  system  did  aoC 
perish,  and  that  it  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  forma- 
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tion  of  modern  towns,  still  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
there  was  a  transformation  of  this  system,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cities  of  the  empire  and  our  boroughs  is 
immense.  It  is  this  difference  which  I  wish  at  present  properly 
to  explain  to  you. 

And  first  there  was  in  the  origin,  in  the  first  formation  of 
the  cities  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of  the  towns  of  the  middle 
ages,  an  important  and  fertile  difierence.  The  towns  of  the 
middle  ages,  whether  boroughs,  properly  so  called,  or  towns 
administered  by  seigneural  officers,  were  formed,  as  you 
have  seen,  by  labour  and  insurrection.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
assiduous  industry  of  the  burghers  and  the  progressive 
wealth  consequent  on  industry;  on  the  other,  insurrection 
against  the  lords,  the  revolt  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
of  the  inferiors  against  the  superiors ;  these  are  the  two 
floorces  whence  the  boroughs  of  the  feudal  period  took 
birth. 

The  origin  of  the  towns  of  antiquity,  of  the  cities  of  the 
Soman  world,  was  wholly  different.  Most  of  them  were 
formed  by  conquest;  military  or  commercial  colonies  were 
formed  amidst  a  country  thinly  populated,  or  badly  cultivated; 
they  successively  invaded  at  the  sword's  point  the  surround- 
ing territory.  War,  superiority  of  force,  of  civilization,  such 
was  the  cradle  of  most  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  and  par- 
ticularly of  a  large  number  of  the  cities  of  Gaul,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  south,  as  Marseilles,  Aries,  Agde,  &c.,  which, 
as  you  know,  are  of  foreign  origin.  The  burghers  of  these 
cities,  far  different  in  this  respect  from  the  citizens  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  in  the  outset,  the  strong,  the  conquerors.  At 
their  birth  they  dominated  by  conquest,  while  their  successors, 
with  great  trouble,  gained  a  little  freedom  by  insurrection. 

There  is  another  original  and  not  less  important  difference. 
Industry,  doubtless,  played  a  great  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  ancient  cities,  as  of  the  modern  boroughs.  But  here 
again  the  same  word  designates  totally  different  facts.  The 
industry  of  the  burghers  of  antiquity  was  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  from  that  of  the  burghers  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  rising  town,  of  a  colony  like  Mar- 
ieilles  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  were  devoted  to  agri- 
eolture,  to  free  and  proprietary  agriculture;  they  cultivated 
the  territory  as  they  invaded   it,  as  the  Roman  patricians 
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improved  the  temtory  of  the  conquests  of  Rome.  To 
agriculture,  commerce  became  allied,  but  an  extensive,  varied, 
generally  maritime  commerce,  full  of  liberty  and  grandeur. 
Compare  this  industry,  commercial  or  agricultura],  with  that 
of  the  rising  boroughs  of  the  middle  ages:  What  an  enormous 
difference!  in  the  latter,  all  is  servile,  precarious,  narrow, 
miserable!  the  burghers  cultivate,  but  without  true  liberty, 
without  true  possession;  they  acquire  these,  not  in  a  day  and  hj 
their  arms,  but  slowly  and  by  their  sweat.  As  to  the  question 
of  industry,  of  commerce,  their  industry  is  for  a  long  time 
purely  manual  labour,  their  commerce  is  confined  within  a 
very  limited  horizon.  Nothing  resembles  that  firee,  extensive 
industry,  those  distant  and  varied  relations  of  the  colonies  of 
antiquity.  These  formed  themselves  sword  in  hand,  and  with 
sails  spread  to  the  wind;  the  boroughs  of  the  middle  ages 
arose  from  furrows  and  from  shops.  Truly  the  difference 
of  origin  is  great,  and  the  entire  life  must  have  shown  it 

If  you  would  form  a  just  idea  of  the  origin  and  the  first 
developments  of  the  ancient  cities,  look  at  what  has  passed, 
at  what  is  now  passing  in  America.  How  were  Boston,  New 
York,  New  Haven,  Baltimore,  all  those  great  maritime  towns 
of  the  United  States,  formed?  Free,  fierce,  daring  men  left 
their  country,  transported  themselves  to  a  foreign  soil,  amidst 
nations  far  inferior  in  civilization  and  force;  they  conquered 
the  territory  of  these  nations;  they  worked  it  as  conquerora^ 
as  masters.  Soon  they  formed  a  great  and  distant  commerce  ' 
with  their  old  country,  with  the  continent  which  they  had 
quitted;  and  their  •wealth  was  rapidly  developed,  like  their 
power. 

Tliis  is  the  history  of  Boston,  of  New  York;  it  is  also  the 
history  of  Marseilles,  of  Agde,  of  the  great  Greek,  Rioe- 
nician,  or  even  Roman  colonies  of  the  south  of  Gaul.  There 
are,  you  see,  very  slight  relations  between  this  origin  and  that 
of  the  boroughs  of  the  middle  ages;  the  primitive  situation 
of  the  burghers  in  these  two  cases  was  singularly  different, 
and  there  must  have  resulted  from  thence  profound  and  lasting 
differences  in  the  municipal  system  and  its  development. 

Let  us  leave  the  cradle  of  towns;  let  us  take  them  already 
formed;  let  us  study  their  internal  social  state,  the  relations 
maintained  by  the  inhabitants  among  themselves  or  with  their 
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neighbours;  tho  difFeronoo  botween  tlio  Roman  municipality 
and  tho  borough  of  tho  middle  ages  will  appear  to  us  neither 
less  groati  nor  less  fertile. 

Throe  faots  especially  strike  me  in  the  internal  state 
of  the  cities  of  the  lioman  world  and  of  tlie  feudal  towns. 

In  the  cities  of  Greek  or  Roman  origin,  in  most  of  the 
anoient  cities  of  Gaul,  tlio  magistracies,  the  religious  and 
dvil  functions  were  united.  The  same  men,  the  chiefs  of 
fkmilies,  alike  possessed  them.  It  wa«i,  as  you  know,  one 
of  the  great  characteristics  of  Roman  civilixation,  that  the 
patricians  were,  at  the  same  time,  priests  and  magistrates, 
within  their  own  house.  Thei'e  was  not  there  a  body  espe- 
elally  devoted,  like  the  Christian  clergy,  to  the  religious 
magistracy.  Tlie  two  powers  were  in  tlie  same  hands,  and 
were  att«iched  equally  to  the  family,  to  the  domestic  life. 

Moreover,  in  the  ancient  cities  the  paternal  power,  the 
power  of  the  chief  within  his  family,  was  enormous.  It 
underwent,  according  to  the  times,  important  modifications;  it 
was  not  the  same  in  the  cities  of  Greek  and  of  Roman  origin; 
bat,  in  estimating  these  differences,  it  was  not  any  the  less 
one  of  tho  predominant  cliaracteristics  of  that  social  state. 

Lastly,  there  was  slavery,  dume»tic  slavery;  the  consider- 
able famili(»s,  tho  chiefs  of  tho  cities  lived  surrounded  by 
slavey  exclusively  served  by  slaves. 

None  of  those  three  circumstances  are  met  with  in  the 
boroughs  of  the  middle  ages.  The  separation  of  the  religious 
and  tho  civil  functions  is  there  complete.  A  strongly  isolated 
Ixxly,  the  clergy,  alone  governs,  in  some  measure  possesses 
religion.  At  the  same  time,  the  paternal  power,  although 
great,  is  still  very  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  the  lioman 
world:  it  is  great  as  regards  possessions,  fortune,  but  very 
restricted  as  regartls  persons.  Tho  son,  once  arrived  at  his 
minority,  is  entirely  free  and  independent  of  his  father. 
Finally,  there  is  no  tlomestio  slavery.  It  is  by  labourers,  by 
free  men,  that  tlie  superior  population  of  the  town,  the  richer 
burghers  atH3  surrounded  and  served. 

If  you  would  sets  by  an  example  taken  i\x)m  the  modern 
worhl,  what  an  enormous  difference  may  i*esult  in  the 
manners  of  a  people  fi*om  this  last  circumstance,  look  at  the 
confe<k»ration  of  the  United  Stutos  of  America.     It  is  a  fact 
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known  by  all  who  have  visited  them,  or  even  studied  them, 
that  between  the  manners  of  the  states  of  the  south,  of  Caro- 
lina, of  Georgia,  for  example,  and  the  manners  of  the  states 
of  the  north,  as  Massachussetts  or  Connecticut,  there  is  a 
profound  difierence  which  arises  from  the  states  of  the  south 
having  slaves,  while  those  of  the  north  have  not.  This  mere 
fact  of  a  superior  race  which  possesses  an  inferior  race  by 
way  of  property,  and  disposes  of  it — ^this  fact  alone,  I  say^ 
gives  an  entirely  different  character  to  the  ideas,  sentimento» 
and  way  of  living  of  the  population  of  the  towns.  The  con- 
stitutions, the  written  laws  of  the  states  and  towns  of  the 
south,  in  the  American  confederation,  are  generally  more  de- 
mocratic than  those  of  the  towns  of  the  northern  states,  and 
yet  such  is  the  influence  of  slavery  that  the  ideas,  the  mannerSi 
are  at  bottom  much  more  aristocratic  in  the  south  than  in 
the  north. 

Let  us  now  quit  the  interior  of  towns;  let  us  go  beyond 
their  walls,  let  us  examine  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  midst  of  the  country,  their  relation  with  the  mass  <^  the 
population.  We  shall  here  find  between  the  cities  of  the 
Eoman  world  and  the  boroughs  of  the  middle  ages,  an  im- 
mense difference,  and  one  which  I  have  already  pointed  out 
The  towns,  before  the  barbaric  invasion,  were,  as  you  know, 
the  centre  of  the  superior  population;  the  masters  of  the 
Eoman  world,  all  the  considerable  men  lived  in,  or  near  the 
towns;  the  country  districts  were  occupied  only  by  an  inferior 
population,  slaves  or  coloni  kept  in  semi-servitude.  In  the 
heart  of  the  cities,  resided  the  political  power.  The  contrary 
spectacle  is  offered  us  by  the  feudal  period.  It  is  in  the  country 
districts  that  the  lords,  the  masters  of  the  territory  and  of 
power,  live.  The  towns  are  in  a  measure  abandoned  to  an 
inferior  population,  which  laboriously  struggles  to  screen  and 
defend  itself,  and  finally  to  free  itself  in  some  degree  behind 
their  walls. 

Thus,  under  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the  towns 
and  their  inhabitants  in  the  Roman  world,  and  in  the  middle 
ages,  whether  we  regard  their  origin,  their  internal  social 
state,  or  their  relations  with  the  mass  of  the  population  which 
occupies  tlie  territory,  the  differences  are  numerous,  striking, 
indisputable. 

How  shall  we  sum  them  up?  Wliat  is  their  most  prominent, 
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most  striking  characteristic?  You  have  already  felt  it,  you 
have  yourselves  named  it.  The  aristocratic  spirit  must  have 
predominated  in  the  Roman  cities;  the  democratic  spirit  in 
the  towns  of  the  middle  ages.  From  their  very  origin,  from 
their  internal  social  state,  from  their  external  relations,  the 
Roman  cities  must  have  been  eminently  aristocratic.  Their 
inhabitants  were  in  permanent  possession  of  the  superior 
dtaation,  of  the  political  power.  The  consciousness  of  this 
elevation,  haughtiness,  gravity,  and  all  the  merits  appertain- 
ing thereto — such  is  the  favourable  side  of  the  aristocratic 
spirit.  The  passion  for  privilege,  the  desire  to  interdict  all 
jHTogress  in  the  classes  placed  beneath  them,  this  is  its  vice. 
It  is  evident  that  both  tendencies,  the  good  and  the  evil  of  the 
aristocratic  spirit,  were  favoured,  provoked  by  all  the  prin- 
dpal  circumstances  of  the  existence  of  the  Roman  cities.  The 
democratic  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  must  have  predominated 
in  the  towns  of  the  middle  ages.  What  is  its  characteristic 
feature?  Independence,  the  passion  for  individuality  and 
ascending  movement,  is  its  good  side.  Its  evil  side  is  envy, 
hatred  ckT  its  superiors,  a  blind  inclination  for  change,  the 
disposition  to  have  recourse  to  brutal  force.  Who  does  not 
see  that  from  the  very  origin  of  the  towns  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  their  internal  social  state,  from  their  foreign  relations, 
this  good  and  this  evil  side,  these  merits  and  these  vices  of 
the  democratic  spirit  must  have  been  the  predominating  cha- 
racteristic of  their  manners? 

Let  us  go  deeper;  let  us  view  the  municipal  institutions, 
properly  so  called,  the  administrative  organization  of  the  city, 
its  magistracies,  its  elections;  let  us  compare,  under  this  new 
relation,  the  Roman  city,  and  the  borough  of  the  middle  ages; 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  results. 

I  have  spoken,  in  the  last  course,  of  the  state  of  the  Roman 
municipal  system  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians. 
You  know,  therefore,  what  was  the  curia,  the  curiales,  the 
decurianSf  and  how  the  Roman  municipality  was  organized  at 
the  end  of  the  empire.  I  shall,  however,  repeat  it  in  a  few 
words: 

In  each  municipmm  a  senate,  which  was  called  an  ordo  or 
emria.  This  senate  constituted  the  city,  properly  so  called; 
the  power  belonged  to  it;  this  it  was  that  administered  the 
town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extraordinary  cases,  where 
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the  mass  of  the  population  was  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
the  municipal  affairs. 

This  ordoy  this  curia  was  composed  of  a  certain  nmnber  <£ 
families  known  beforehand,  inscribed  upon  a  roister  which 
was  called,  album,  album  ordinisy  album  curice.  Their  number 
was  not  considerable.  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  from  some 
examples,  that  it  varied  between  one  and  two  hundred.  Yon 
see  the  municipal  power  was  concentred  in  a  very  small 
number  of  families.  Not  only  was  it  concentred  thereifl^ 
but  it  was  generally  hereditary  in  those  families  who  were 
invested  with  it.  When  once  they  formed  part  of  the. « 
senate,  of  the  ordoy  they  never  left  it;  they  were  bound  to 
fill  all  the  municipal  charges,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a 
right  to  all  the  municipal  honours  and  powers. 

This  senate  became  thinner,  the  families  became  extinct; 
and  since  the  charges  of  the  cities  always  subsisted,  and  even 
increased,  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  How  did 
the  curia  become  recruited?  It  recruited  itself.  The  new 
curiales  were  not  elected  by  the  mass  of  the  population;  it 
was  the  curia  itself  which  selected  them,  and  introduced  them 
into  its  body.  The  magistrates  of  the  city,  elected  by  the 
curia,  named  such  or  such  a  family,  rich  and  consid^ble 
enough  to  be  incorporated  in  the  curia.  Then  the  curia 
called  upon  it;  and  that  family,  from  that  time  joined  to  the 
ordo,  was  inscribed  the  following  year  in  the  album  ordinit. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  organization  of  the 
Roman  city.  This  is  assuredly  a  highly  aristocratical  organiza- 
tion. What  can  be  more  aristocratic  than  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  a  small  number  of  families,  the  inheritance 
of  power  in  tlie  bosom  of  those  families,  and  the  recruiting  of 
this  body  cfTected  by  itself,  by  its  own  choice? 

At  the  fall  of  the  empire,  this  municipal  power  was  a 
charge,  and  men  fiew  from  it  instead  of  seeking  it;  for  all 
these  aristocracies  of  towns  were  a  prey,  like  the  empire  it- 
self, to  an  extreme  decline,  and  served  only  for  the  instru- 
ment of  imperial  despotism.  But  the  organization  always 
remained  the  same,  and  always  profoundly  aristocratic. 

Let  us  now  transport  ourselves  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
into  the  towns  of  the  middle  ages;  we  shall  there  find  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  other  principles,  of  other  institutions,  of  an 
entirely  different  society.    It  is  not  that  we  do  not  encounter. 
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in  some  modern  boroughs,  facts  analogous  to  the  organization 
of  the  Roman  city,  a  kind  of  ordo^  of  hereditary  senate,  in- 
vested with  the  right  of  governing  the  city.  But  this  is  not 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  communal  organization 
of  the  middle  ages:  in  general,  a  numerous  and  changeable 
population,  all  classes  in  easy  circumstances,  all  trades  of  a 
certain  importance,  all  the  burghers  in  possession  of  a  certain 
fortune  ai*e  called  to  share,  indirectly  at  least,  the  exercise  of 
the  municipal  power.  The  magistrates  are  generally  elected, 
not  by  a  senate  already  itself  very  much  concentred,  but  by 
•  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  infinite  varieties,  and 
very  artificial  combinations,  in  the  number  and  relation  of 
the  magistracies,  and  in  the  mode  of  election.  But  even 
these  varieties  prove  that  the  organization  was  not  simple 
and  aristocratic  like  that  of  the  Roman  cities.  We  recognise, 
in  the  different  modes  of  election  of  the  boroughs  of  the  middle 
ages,  on  the  one  hand  the  concurrence  of  a  large  number  of 
i^abitants,  on  the  other  a  laborious  effort  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  this  multitude,  to  diminish,  to  refine  its  influence, 
and  to  introduce  into  the  choice  of  magistrates,  more  wisdom 
and  impartiality  than  was  naturally  borne  by  it.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  curious  example  of  this  kind  of  combinations.  In 
the  borough  of  Sommi^res  in  Languedoc,  in  the  department 
of  Gard,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  election 
of  municipal  magistrates  was  subject  to  the  following  tests. 
The  town  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  according  to  the 
bodies  of  trades.  It  had  four  superior  magistrates  and  six- 
teen municipal  councillors:  their  office  lasted  one  year;  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  these  four  superior  magistrates  and  their 
sixteen  councillors  met,  and  they  themselves  chose  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  town  twelve  notables,  three  in  each  quarter. 
Thus  there  were  four  superior  magistrates,  sixteen  councillors, 
twelve  notables,  in  all  thirty-two.  These  twelve  notables, 
chosen  by  the  magistrates  of  the  preceding  year,  introduced 
twelve  children  into  the  hall:  there  were  twelve  balls  of  wax 
in  an  urn ;  they  drew  out  a  ball  of  wax,  for  each  of  the  twelve 
children;  then  they  opened  the  balls  of  wax  in  four  of  which, 
was  inclosed  the  letter  E,  which  meant  electus,  elected.  The 
child  who  had  drawn  the  ball  in  which  the  letter  was  con- 
tdned,  on  the  other  hand,  named  a  notable,  who  thus  found 
himself  elected  one  of  the  superior  magistrates  of  the  borough. 
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What  can  be  more  artificial  than  such  a  system?  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  bring  into  concurrence  the  most  various  modes  of 
choice — the  nomination  by  the  ancient  magistrates  themselTefl^ 
election  by  the  population  and  lot.  It  is  evidently  to  weaken 
the  empire  of  the  popular  passions,  to  struggle  against  tlie 
perils  of  an  election  accomplished  by  a  numerous  and  change* 
able  multitude. 

We  find,  in  the  municipal  system  of  the  middle  ages,  many 
precautions  and  artifices  of  this  kind.  These  precaution^ 
these  artifices  clearly  show  what  principle  predominated 
therein.  They  endeavour  to  refine,  to  restrain,  to  correct^ « 
•election,  but  it  is  always  to  election  that  they  address  them- 
selves. The  choice  of  the  superior  by  the  inferior,  of  the 
magistrates  by  the  population,  such  is  the  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  the  organization  of  modem  boroughs.  The  choice 
among  the  inferiors  by  the  superiors,  the  renewing  of  the 
aristocracy  by  the  aristocracy  itself,  such  is  the  fundamaital 
principle  of  the  Roman  city. 

You  see  whatever  route  we  take  we  arrive  at  the  same 
point,  despite  the  influence  of  the  Roman  municipal  system 
over  the  municipal  system  of  the  middle  ages;  despite  the 
uninterrupted  tie  which  unites  them,  the  difference  is  radicaL 
The  aristocratic  spirit  predominates  in  the  one,  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  in  the  other.  There  is  a  union  and  a  revela- 
tion at  the  same  time. 

There  are  still  some  scattered  facts  which  will  confirm,  dear 
up,  and  illustrate  this  result,  at  which  we  arrive  from  all  sides. 

Which  are  the  towns  in  France  which,  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  century,  present  the  most  aristocratic  aspect? 
They  are  the  towns  of  the  south,  that  is  to  say,  the  boroughs 
of  Roman  origin,  where  the  principles  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipal system  had  preserved  the  greatest  influence.  The  line  of 
demarcation,  for  example,  between  the  burghers  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  fiefs,  was  much  less  profound  in  the  south  than  in 
the  north.  The  burghers  of  Montpelier,  of  Toulouse,  of  BeaU" 
caire,  and  of  many  other  cities,  had  the  right  of  being  created 
knights  as  well  as  the  feudal  lords,  a  right  not  possessed 
by  the  burghers  of  the  northern  boroughs,  where  the  struggle 
between  the  two  classes  was  much  more  violent,  and  where, 
consequently,  the  democratic  spirit  was  much  more  ardent 

Let  us  for  a  moment.  I^^n^  France:  what  do  we  see  in 
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Italy?  the  constitution  of  many  towns  there  appears  very 
analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  Roman  city.  Why  is  this? 
First,  because  the  Roman  municipal  system  was  there  more 
alive,  and  exercised  more  influence;  next,  because  feudalism 
having  been  very  weak  in  Italy,  we  do  not  see  that  long  and 
terrible  struggle  between  the  lords  and  the  burghers,  which 
holds  so  much  place  in  our  history. 

In  the  French  boroughs,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the 
north  and  the  centre,  it  was  not  within  the  city  itself  that  the 
combat  was  established  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
democracy,  there  the  democratic  spirit  prevailed.  It  was 
against  an  external  aristocracy,  against  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
that  the  burgher  democracy  strove.  Within  the  Italian  repub- 
licsy  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  struggle  between  a  municipal 
irUtocracy  and  a  democracy,  because  there  was  no  external 
straggle  which  absorbed  all  the  forces  of  the  cities. 

It  is  needless,  I  think,  to  insist  farther:  these  facts  are 
Bufficient.  The  distinction  between  the  Roman  municipal 
system  and  that  of  the  middle  ages  is  clear  and  profound. 
Doubtless,  Roman  municipality  has  contributed  much  to  the 
modern  borough;  many  towns  have  passed,  by  an  almost  in- 
sensible transition  from  the  ancient  curia  to  our  bourgeoisie; 
but  although  the  Roman  municipality  has  not  perished, 
although  we  cannot  say  that  at  any  particular  epoch  it  ceased 
to  exist,  in  order  at  a  later  period  to  be  replaced  by  other  in- 
stitutions; although,  in  a  word,  there  has  been  no  solution  of 
continuity,  yet  there  has  been  veritable  revolution;  and,  while 
perpetuating  themselves,  the  municipal  institutions  of  the 
Roman  world  were  transformed  in  order  to  give  rise  to  a 
municipal  organization  founded  upon  other  principles,  ani- 
mated with  another  spirit,  and  which  has  played  an  entirely 
different  part  in  general  society,  in  the  state,  than  that  which 
the  curia  played  under  the  empire. 

This  is  the  great  fact  hitherto  overlooked,  or  ill  compre- 
heoded,  which  I  engaged  to  bring  to  light.  In  our  next 
lecture,  I  shall  endeavour  rapidly  to  place  before  you  the 
Involution  which  the  modern  municipal  system  experienced 
in  the  feudal  period,  from  the  moment  when  the  boroughs 
frst  appear  and  are  constituted,  to  the  moment  when  the 
n»ga  of  feudalism  ends;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  end  of  the 
tenth  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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History  of  the  third  estate  from  the  1 1th  to  the  14th  century — ^\'^icisw 
of  its  situation — Rapid  decay  of  boroughs,  properly  so  called — ^By 
causes — 1.  I3y  the  centralization  of  feudal  powers — 2.  Bythepatn 
of  kings  and  gi-eat  suzerains — t).  By  the  internal  disorders  otioi 
Decline  of  the  borough  of  Laon — The  third  estate  did  not  fall « 
same  time  as  the  borough ;  on  the  contrary,  it  developed  and  strengtl 
itself— History  of  the  towns  administered  by  the  officers  of  the  k 
Influence  of  royal  judges  and  administrators  over  the  formation  aiu 
gress  of  the  third  estate — What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  commnnftl 
ties  and  their  results  ? — Comparison  of  France  and  Holland — Conol 
of  the  course. 

You  have  been  present  at  the  formation  and  at  the 
development  of  the  third  estate.  I  have  endeavoure 
make  you  understand  the  situation,  whether  amidst  80ci( 
general,  or  in  the  interior  of  towns,  during  the  feudal  pc 
But  that  period  lasted  for  three  centuries,  the  elev 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth.  For  this  long  interval,  the 
estate  did  not  remain  immovable,  identical.  A  social  c< 
tion  still  so  precarious,  a  class  still  so  weak,  and  so  n 
tossed  about  among  superior  forces,  must  have  been  subjc 
great  agitations,  to  frequent  vicissitudes.  We  shall  study  ■ 
in  the  present  lecture. 

It  is  here  especially  that  the  distinction  of  which  I 
spoken,  between  the  third  estate  and  the  commons,  bee 
important.  When  in  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  feudal  p 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
inquires  where  was  that  middle  population  which  was  c 
the  bourgeoisie,  we  see  with  surprise  that  the  boroughs, 
perly  so  called,  are  on  the  decline,  and  that  still  the 
estate,  considered  as  a  social  class,  is  in  progress;  that  the  1 
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E^is  is  more  numerous,  more  powerful,  although  the  boroughs 
hsLYe  lost  much  of  their  liberty  and  power. 

Aprioriy  and  considering  the  general  state  of  society  at 
this  epoch,  this  fact  is  very  easily  explained.  Tou  see 
what  boroughs,  properly  so  called,  were:  towns,  having  a 
Jurisdiction  of  their  own,  making  war,  coining  money,  almost 
governing  themselves;  in  a  word,  petty  republics,  nearly  in- 
dependent. The  expression,  although  extravagant,  gives  a 
sufficiently  exact  idea  of  the  fact.  Let  us  seek  for  a  moment 
what  these  boroughs  might,  what  they  must  have  become, 
amidst  society  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century;  we 
shall  see  that  they  must  almost  necessarily  and  rapidly  have 
declined. 

The  boroughs  were  petty  societies,  petty  local  states,  formed 
by  virtue  of  that  movement  which  burst  forth  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  which  tended  to  destroy  all 
social  organization  in  any  way  extensive,  aU  central  power, 
in  order  to  leave  standing  only  very  limited  associations, 
purely  local  powers.  In  the  same  way,  as  the  society  of  the 
possessors  of  fiefs  could  not  be  constituted  in  a  general  manner, 
and  reduced  itself  to  a  multitude  of  petty  sovereigns,  each 
master  in  his  domains,  and  but  just  united  among  themselves 
by  a  weak  and  disordered  hierarchy,  so  it  happened  in  towns. 
Their  existence  was  entirely  local,  isolated,  confined  within 
their  walls,  or  in  a  very  narrow  territory.  They  had  escaped, 
by  insurrection,  from  the  petty  local  sovereigns  upon  whom 
th^  had  formerly  depended;  they  had  in  this  manner  ac- 
quired a  true  political  life,  but  without  extending  their  rela- 
tions, without  attaching  themselves  to  any  common  centre, 
to  any  general  organization.  . 

If  tlungs  had  always  remained  in  the  same  state,  if  the 
boroughs  had  never  had  to  do  with  any  but  the  lords  who 
lived  by  their  side,  and  from  whom  they  had  conquered  their 
independence,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  preserved 
«U  that  independence,  that  they  might  even  have  made  new 
jprogress.  They  had,  against  a  neighbouring  master,  given 
proof  of  force,  and  taken  guarantees  of  liberty.  If  they  had 
aever  had  to  do  with  any  other  but  him,  they  would  probably 
have  maintained  the  struggle  with  more  and  more  advantage, 
tad  seen  at  once  their  force  and  liberty  then  increase. 

This  is  what  happened  in  Italy.     The  cities,  the  Italian 
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republics,  ai'tcr  having  once  conquered  the  neighbourii^ 
lords,  were  not  long  before  they  absorbed  them.  These  found 
themselves  oblip^ed  to  come  and  live  witliin  their  walla;  and 
the  teudiil  nobility,  the  greater  part  at  least,  was  thus  meU- 
xnorphoscd  into  a  i*epublican  bourgeoisie.  But  whence  came 
this  good  fortune  of  the  towns  of  Italy?  From  the  fact  that 
they  never  hud  to  do  with  a  central  and  very  superior  power; 
tlie  struggle  was  almost  always  between  them  and  the  privatet 
local  lords,  from  whom  they  luul  conquered  their  indepen- 
dence. In  Fnuice,  things  took  on  entirely  different  course. 
You  know  (for  the  fact  was  recognised  when  we  were  occu- 
pied witli  feudal  society  itself)  that  most  of  the  possesaors 
of  fiefs,  of  tliese  potty  local  sovereigns,  gradually  lost,  if  not 
their  domains  and  liberty,  at  least  their  sovereignty,  and  that 
there  was  formed,  under  tlic  name  of  duchy,  viscaunij^f  cotm/y, 
suzerainties,  much  stronger  and  more  extensive,  real  petlj 
royalties,  wliich  absorbed  the  principal  rights  of  the  poflBeBSors 
of  fiefs  dispersed  over  their  territory,  and,  merely  by  the  in- 
equality of  forces,  reduced  them  to  a  very  subordinate  condi- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  boroughs,  then,  soon  found  themselves  face  to 
face,  no  longer  with  the  simple  lord  who  lived  by  their  side^ 
and  whom  they  had  once  conquered,  but  with  a  suserain  far 
moi-e  powerful,  far  more  formidable,  who  had  usurped,  and 
exercised  to  his  own  profit,  the  rights  of  a  multitude  of 
lords.  The  borough  of  Amiens,  for  example,  had  forbed  a 
charter  and  elHcacious  guarantees  from  the  count  of  A'"**'"^^ 
But  when  the  county  of  Amiens  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
France,  the  borough,  in  order  to  maintain  ita  privileges,  had 
to  struggle  against  the  king  of  France,  and  no  longer  against 
the  count  of  Amiens.  Assuredly,  that  struggle  was  more 
severe  and  the  chance  for  less  favourable.  The  same  fitct 
took  place  in  numerous  directions,  and  the  situation  of  the 
boroughs  was  seriously  compromised. 

There  was  but  one  way  for  them  to  resume  their  ground, 
and  to  struggle  with  any  hope  of  success  against  their  new  and 
far  more  powerfid  adversaries.  All  the  borougha  dependeni 
ut)on  on(i  suzerain  should  have  confederated,  and  formed  a 
league  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  as  the  Lombard  citici 
did  against  Frt^deric  Barbarossa  and  the  empennrk  Bat 
confederation,  of  all  systems  of  association  and  gOTemment, 
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is  the  mo0t  complicated,  the  most  difiiealt,  that  which  demands 
the  greatest  development  in  the  intelloet  of  men,  the  greatest 
empire  of  general  interests  over  particnlar  interests,  of  general 
ideas  over  local  prgodices,  of  public  reason  over  individual 
passions.  Accordingly,  it  is  excessively  weak  and  preca- 
rious, unless  general  dvilization  be  very  strong  and  fkr  ad- 
vanced.  The  boroughs  of  France,  those  whurh  depended 
either  on  the  king  or  the  great  suzerains,  did  not  even  at- 
tempt a  federative  organization;  they  scarcely  ever  appeared 
in  the  struggle  against  their  formidable  adversaries,  other 
than  isolated,  and  each  on  his  own  account.  It  is  true, 
we  find  here  and  there  some  attempts  at  alliance,  but  they 
are  momentary,  limited,  and  very  quickly  broken.  There  is 
a  striking  and  deplorable  example  of  this  in  the  war  of  the 
Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France.  You  know  that  the 
towns  of  the  south  had  rapidly  acquired  a  large  amount  of 
prosperity  and  independence.  It  was  more  especially  within 
their  walls  that  the  religious  opinbns  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
all  the  ideas  connected  with  them,  had  made  so  much  progress; 
they  there  possessed,  one  may  say,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
population.  When  the  crusaders  of  the  north  of  France 
threw  themselves  upon  the  Albigenses,  it  seemed  natural 
that  these  towns,  so  flourishing,  so  strong,  should  unite,  and 
form  between  them  a  great  confe^leration,  in  order  efficaeiously 
to  resist  these  foreigners,  these  new  barbarians,  who  came  to 
devastate  and  invade  them.  All  interests  called  for  a  confe- 
deration of  this  kind,  the  interest  of  safety,  the  interest  of 
liberty,  the  interest  of  religion,  the  interest  of  nationality. 
The  struggle  which  then  arose  was  that  of  rising  civilization 
against  conquering  barbarism,  of  the  municipal  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  south  against  the  feudal  system  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  north.  It  was  the  struggle  of  the  bour- 
geoisie against  the  feudal  aristocracy.  Well,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  these  towns  of  the  south,  Avignon,  lieaucaire,  Mont- 
pellier,  Carcassonne,  Beziers,  Toulouse,  &c. — to  understand 
one  another,  and  confederate  together.  The  bourgeoisie  only 
presented  themselves  to  the  fight  successively,  town  after 
town;  and  thus,  despite  its  devotion  and  courage,  it  was 
promptly  and  thoroughly  conquered. 

Surely,  nothing  can  better  prove  how  difl&cult  it  was  to 
obtain  a  communal  confederation,  the  alliance  of  these  petty 
z2 
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indopcndont  republics;  for  never  was  it  more  necessary,  morv 
natural,  and  yet  it  was  scarcely  attempted.  With  still  greater 
rea<«on  must  it  have  happened  so  in  the  centre  and  the  north 
of  France,  where  the  towns  were  not  only  less  powerful,  le» 
numerous,  but  also  less  cnli<;htened,  less  capable  of  being  led 
by  fi^cnenil  views,  loss  capable  of  making  personal  interesti 
subordinate  to  general  and  permanent  interests.  Engaged, 
thcrefons  in  the  stru^^le  against  adversaries  who  liad  cen- 
tralixtnl  tlio  ))owers  of  tiie  feudal  system,  while  they  remained 
with  their  forces  all  local,  scattei*ed,  and  individual;  alone  in 
the  pn^s(>ncc,  no  longer,  of  the  neiglibouring  lord  fVom  whom 
they  had  conquered  tiieir  privileges,  but  of  the  distant  and 
far  mor(».  powerful  suzerain,  wiio  dis[>08ed  of  all  the  force  of 
the  h)rd»  of  his  territory,  tlie  boroughs  necessarily  found  them- 
selves far  inferior,  and  could  not  fail  to  succumb. 

This,  unl(»ss  1  d(»ceive  myself,  was  the  first  cause  of  their 
decline.     Tiie  following  is  a  second: — 

In  tlieir  formation,  in  the  course  of  their  struggle  against 
the  lords,  whose  tyranny  they  wished  to  shake  off,  many 
of  the  borourrhs  had  oi't(Mi  had  need  of  a  protector,  of  a 
patron,  to  take  their  cause  in  hand,  and  protect  them 
with  his  guarantee.  They  generally  addressed  themselves 
to  the  suzerain  of  their  lord.  It  was,  ns  you  know,  the 
feudal  principle,  a  principle  ill  n'gulated  and  ill  obeyed, 
but  still  possessing  a  powerful  influence  over  minds,  that 
men  might  always  demand  justice  of  the  suzerain  upon  hit 
vassal.  When,  therefore,  a  borough  had  to  complain  of  the 
lord  from  whom  it  had  conquered  its  privileges,  it  was  at  the 
hands  of  the  suzerain  that  it  went  to  seek  redress  and  protec- 
tion. This  principle  h^d  most  of  the  boroughs  to  claim  the 
intervention,  either  of  the  king  or  of  the  other  great  suiserains, 
who  thus  naturally  took  their  alfairs  in  hand,  and  acquired 
over  tluMu  a  kind  of  right  of  patronage,  from  which,  sooner 
or  later,  the  independi^nce  of  the  borough  could  not  fail  to 
Rufler.  It  has  frequently  been  said,  especially  in  later  times, 
that  the  intervention  of  royalty  in  the  fomiation  and  first 
dev(?lopments  of  boroughs,  was  not  nearly  so  active,  not 
nearly  so  eHicaeious,  as  has  often  l)een  supposed.  This  is 
correct,  taking  the  words  in  the  sense  that  royalty  did  not 
create  boroughs  with  a  view  of  general  utility,  or  in  order 
systematically  to  struggle  against  the  feudal  system.     It  is 
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Terj  true  that  most  of  the  boroughs  formed  themselves,  by 
means  of  armed  insurrection,  often  against  the  will  of  the 
king  as  well  as  of  their  direct  lord.  But  it  is  also  true,  that 
$fter  having  acquired  their  privileges,  and  in  the  long 
struggle  which  they  had  to  maintain  in  order  to  preserve 
them,  the  boroughs  felt  the  want  of  a  powerful  ally,  of  a 
superior  patron;  and  that  they  then  addressed  themselves,  at 
least  a  large  number  of  them,  to  royalty,  which,  at  a  very 
early  period,  thus  exercised  a  notable  influence  over  their  des- 
tiny. The  examples  of  its  intervention  are  so  numerous 
that  they  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  citing.  I  will, 
however,  give  the  following,  because  it  shows  how  all, 
burghers  and  lords,  were  inclined  to  claim,  to  accept  this 
intervention,  without  much  apparent  necessity,  merely  from 
the  need  of  order,  and  to  find  an  umpire  to  put  an  end  to  their 
differences.  It  is  a  charter  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Riquier,  in 
Picardy,  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  words: — 

"  I,  Anser,  abbot  of  Saint  Riquier,  and  the  conventi 
make  known  to  all,  that  Louis,  the  venerable  king  of  the 
French,  came  to  St.  Riquier,  and  for  our  interests  established 
there  a  corporation  among  our  men,  and  determined  its 
statutes;  then  the  burghers,  confiding  in  their  number, 
obliged  us  to  give  up  our  rights — namely,  the  tax  for  the 
army  of  the  king,  the  support  of  that  army,  the  right  of  mea- 
surement and  relief.  Moreover,  they  have  unjustly  sub- 
jected the  men  of  their  court  to  all  their  customs,  who  before 
the  said  borough  were  free  from  the  repair  of  moats,  from 
keeping  guard,  and  from  poll-tax.  But  we,  seriously  angered^ 
have  solicited  by  our  prayers  our  lord  the  king  of  the  French 
to  return  to  us,  to  re-establish  our  affairs  in  their  ancient 
Uberty,  and  to  deliver  the  church  from  their  unjust  exactions 
and  customs.  The  king,  therefore,  sympathizing  with  our 
oppression,  came  to  us,  and  calmed,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the 
troubles  raised  up  among  us;  so  that  the  tax,  great  or  small, 
for  the  army  of  the  king,  is  to  be  liquidated  when  it  occurs, 
and  the  support,  great  or  small,  furnished  in  common  by 
the  burghers  and  the  peasants;  and  the  burghers  them- 
selves have  willingly  allowed  us  to  have  the  ownership  of  the 
ISmb  on  measurement  and  relief  as  we  had  before  the  said 
boroughs,  as  well  as  the  other  rights.  Moreover,  with  the 
consent  of  the  burghers,  we  have  excepted  from  the  said 
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poll-tax,  the  support  of  moats  and  keeping  guards,  fift 
of  our  vavassors,  who  serve  their  fief  in  arms;  and  we 
taken  from  the  borough  all  our  servants  living  on  the 
of  Saint  lliquier,  and  all  servants  dwelling  out  of  the  to^ 

"  If  any  free  peasant  wishes  to  enter  the  borough,  Ic 
return  to  his  lord  what  is  his  right  and  quit  his  estate 
then  he  shall  enter  the  borough. 

"  The  tributary  men  of  Saint  Riquier  shall  never 
the  borough  without  the  consent  of  the  abbot. 

^'  Itemy  it  was  agreed,  in  presence  of  the  lord  king 
William,  count  of  Ponthieu,  shall  for  ever  be  out  < 
borough,  and  that  no  prince  having  a  castle  shall  ent 
borough  without  the  consent  of  the  king  and  us,  nor  sh 
established  mayor  over  the  burghers,  without  the  cons 
the  king  and  us;  and  that  if  he  be  established,  he  shall  r 
so  only  as  long  as  we  please. 

"  Further,  Robert  of  Millebourg,  and  his  brothers,  s 
ever  deprived  of  the  provostship,  of  the  charge  of  Vis 
and  of  all  power. 

"  It  was  ordered  that  no  burgher  shall  enter  our  c 
in  order  to  offend  us,  but  only  for  purpose  of  praye: 
shall,  for  the  future,  no  longer  arrogate  the  right  of  ri 
our  bells  without  our  consent. 

"  All  these  things  being  determined,  the  burghers  pr< 
by  faith  and  oath  to  execute  them,  and  have  given  us  ho 
to  that  effect. 

"  I  then,  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  F 
have  ordered  and  confirmed  this.  Given  at  Saint  Ri 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1 1 26."^ 

You  thus  see  the  intervention  of  the  king  in  the  aff 
the  borough,  brought  about  by  the  most  indifferent  ci 
stances,  called  for  sometimes  by  the  burghers,  sometin 
the  lord,  and  consequently  far  more  frequent,  far  more 
cious,  than  many  persons  in  the  present  day  suppose, 
what  I  say  of  kings  applies  equally  to  all  the  great  suzc 
who  were  led  by  the  same  causes  to  exercise  the  same 
of  intervention  and  patronage  over  the  boroughs  situal 
the  domains  of  their  vassals.  Now  you  will  easily  i 
stand  that  the  more  powerful  is  the  protector,   the 

1  Kecueil  Uei  Ordoimanceg,  torn.  xL  p.  18i. 
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formidable  will  the  protection  become.  And  an  the  power 
both  of  the  kings  and  tlie  great  suzcndns  waa  always  in- 
oreasing,  this  right  of  intervention  and  patronage  over  the 
boroughs  was,  from  day  to  day,  dit»pi>sed  in  higher  and  stronger 
hands;  and  thus,  in  tlie  mere  course  of  things,  apart  from 
all  insurrections,  from  all  struggle  by  arm^,  tlic  boroughs 
found  that  tliey  had  to  do,  on  the  one  hand,  with  adversaries, 
on  the  other,  with  far  more  powerful  and  more  formidable 
protectors.  In  both  cases,  their  independence  could  not  fail 
to  decline. 

A  third  circumstance  must  likewise  have  caused  serious 
shocks  to  it. 

You  are  utterly  mistaken  if  you  represent  to  yourselves 
the  internal  system  of  a  borough,  once  conquered  and  con- 
stituted, as  a  system  of  peace  and  liberty:  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  The  borough,  when  need  was,  de- 
fended its  rights  against  its  lord  with  devotion  and  energy; 
but  within  its  walls  dissensions  were  carried  to  an  extremity, 
life  was  continually  stormy,  full  of  violence,  iniquity,  and 
danger.  The  burghers  were  rude,  passionate,  barbarous,  at 
least  as  barbarous  as  the  lords  from  whom  they  hud  forced 
their  rights.  Amongst  those  sheriffs,  those  mayors,  those 
aldermen,  those  magistrates  of  various  degrees  luid  titles, 
instituted  within  the  boroughs,  many  soon  began  to  desire  to 
predominate  there  arbitrarily,  violently,  and  rejected  no 
means  of  arriving  at  their  wishes.  The  inferior  |)opulatiou  was 
in  an  habitual  tendency  to  jealousy  of  and  brutal  sedition 
against  the  rich,  the  chiefs  of  trade,  the  masters  of  fortune 
and  industry.  Those  who  have,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  studied 
the  history  of  the  Italian  republics,  know  what  disorders, 
what  acts  of  violence,  continually  broke  forth  in  them,  and 
how  foreign  true  security  and  true  liberty  always  were  to 
them.  They  acquired  great  glory;  they  energetically  strug- 
gled against  their  external  adversaries;  the  human  mind 
was  there  developed  with  a  marvellous  wealth  and  splendour; 
but  the  social  state,  properly  so  called,  was  deplorable; 
human  life  was  there  strangely  in  want  of  happiness,  repose, 
and  liberty.  It  was  a  system  infinitely  more  turbulent,  more 
precarious,  more  iniquitous,  than  tliat  of  the  republics  of 
ancient  Greece,  which  however,  assuredly,  were  not  models 
either  of  good  political  organization,  or  of  social  Y(e,\l-U^v&^« 
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Well !  if  it  was  thus  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  where  the  ds- 
Telopment  of  mind  and  the  understanding  of  affairs  were  much 
further  advanced  than  elsewhere,  judge  what  must  have  been 
the  internal  state  of  the  boroughs  of  France.     I  would  ad- 
vise those  who  desire  to  become  more  closelj  acquainted  with 
it  to  study  the  history  of  the  borough  of  Laon,  either  in  the 
original  documents,  or  merely  in  the  Lettres  of  M.  Thierry: 
they  will  there  see  to  what  interminable  vicissitudes^  to  what 
horrible  scenes  of  anarchy,  of  tyranny,  of  licentiousness,  of 
cruelty,  of  pillage,  a  free  borough  was  the  prey.     The  liberty 
of  these  times  has  everywhere  a  mournful  and  deplorable 
history. 

These  acts  of  violence,  this  anarchy,  these  continuflUy 
reviving  evils  and  dangers,  this  bad  government,  this  un- 
happy internal  state  of  the  boroughs,  incessantly  called  for 
foreign  intervention  by  the  force  of  things. 

Men  conquered  a  communal  chartex  to  deliver  themselTes 
from  the  exactions  and  violence  of  the  lords,  but  not  to 
deliver  themselves  up  to  those  of  the  mayors  and  sheriffi* 
When,  after  having  escaped  from  the  exactions  from  above, 
the  burghers  of  the  borough  fell  a  prey  to  pillage  and 
massacres  from  below,  tliey  sought  a  new  protector,  a  new 
intervention,  to  save  them  from  this  new  evil.  H^ioe  the 
frequency  with  which  the  boroughs  had  recourse  to  the 
king,  to  some  great  suzerain,  to  him  whose  authority  might 
repress  the  mayors,  the  sheriffs,  the  bad  magistrates,  or  intro- 
duce order  into  the  populace;  and  thence,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
the  progressive  loss,  or  at  least  the  extreme  enfeeblement,  of 
the  communal  liberties.  France  was  at  that  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion when  safety  can  scarcely  be  purchased  except  at  the 
expense  of  liberty.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of  modem  timeii 
and  of  very  modern  times,  to  have  succeeded  in  recanciling 
safety  and  liberty,  the  ready  development  of  individual  willi^ 
with  the  regular  maintenance  of  public  order.  This  h^sff 
solution  of  the  social  problem,  still  so  imperfect  and  so  waver- 
ing among  us,  was  absolutely  unknown  in  the  middle  ages^ 
Liberty  there  was  so  violent,  so  formidable,  that  men  sood 
held  it,  if  not  in  disgust,  at  least  in  terror,  and  at  any  priee 
sought  a  political  order  which  might  give  them  some  aecnrity, 
the  essential  and  absolute  condition  of  the  social  state.   "Wlnt 
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^as  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Italian 
lepuhlics?  I  often  refer  to  their  history,  because  it  is  the  best 
means  of  throwing  a  light  upon  that  of  the  French  boroughs. 
From  circumstances  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain 
in  this  place,  it  is  in  Italj  alone  that  the  communal  principle 
has  been  elevated  to  the  height  and  distinct  position  of  a 
political  system:  it  is  there  then  that  we  maj  recognise  its 
true  nature,  and  appreciate  all  its  consequences. 

What  happened  then  in  Italy?  Libert/  there  gave  way 
to  its  own  excesses,  for  want  of  power  to  procure  social 
security.  Those  turbulent  republics  rapidly  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  a  highly  concentrated  aristocracy  and  its  chiefs.  This 
is  the  history  of  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  of  almost  all  the 
Italian  cities. 

The  same  cause  cost  the  French  boroughs  their  stormy 
liberty,  and  made  them  fall  under  the  exclusive  dominion 
either  of  royalty,  or  of  the  great  suzerains  whom  they  had 
for  protectors. 

Such  must  have  been,  such  indeed  was,  the  course  of  the 
communal  destinies  in  France,  consulting  merely  general  facts. 
Particular  facts  fully  confirm  these  results.  At  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we 
find  numerous  boroughs  disappearing;  that  is  to  say,  that 
communal  liberties  perish;  the  boroughs  cease  to  belong  to 
themselves,  to  govern  themselves.  Open  the  Recueil  des 
Ordonnances  des  Rois,  you  will  see  numberless  charters  vanish 
at  this  period,  which  had  founded  the  communal  independence; 
and  always  by  one  of  the  causes  which  I  have  just  placed 
before  you,  from  the  strength  of  a  too  unequal  adversary,  from 
the  ascendancy  of  a  too  formidable  protector,  or  from  a  long 
series  of  those  internal  disorders  which  disgust  the  bourgeoisie 
with  its  own  liberty,  and  make  it  purchase  a  little  order  and 
repose  at  any  price. 

I  might  infinitely  multiply  these  examples;  I  will  give  only 
two  or  three,  but  these  are  striking  and  varied. 

I  have  shown  you  how,  and  after  what  rude  trials,  the 
borough  of  Laon  conquered  its  liberties.  I  have  commented 
in  detail  upon  the  charter  which  it  received  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  which  its  lord,  the 
hiahop,  consented.     Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  in 
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1190,  Roger  de  RoBoy,  bishop  of  Laon,  granted  to  Philip 
Augustus   the    seigneury  of  La   Fere   sur   Oise,    and  it 
this  price  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  borough  of  Laon. 
The  borough  was  able  to  struggle  against  its  bishop;  but 
how  struggle  against  Philip  Augustus?     The  charter  wtf 
abolished.     The  following  year,  in  1191,  the  burghers  alio 
thought  of  treating  with  Philip  Augustus;  they  doubtlen 
offered  him  more  than  the  bishop  had  done.  Philip  Augustos 
re-established  the  borough,  and  kept  the  seigneury  of  La 
Fere  sur  Oise,  which  the  bishop  had  given  him.    A  hundred 
years   pass  away  in  almost  the  same  state;   the   town  of 
Laon  enjoys  its  liberties.     In  1294,  under  the  reign  of  Philip 
le  Bel,  the  bishop  of  Laon  again  began  to  solicit  of  the  king 
the  abolition  of  the  borough,  and  apparently  by  argument! 
analogous  to  those  which  Roger  de  Rosoy  had  employed  a  hun- 
dred years  before.    Philip  caused  an  inspection  to  be  made  of 
the  place.  There  had  been  many  disorders,  murders,  profana- 
tions in  the  borough;  the  population  of  Laon,  it  seems,  was  one 
of  the  most  barbarous  among  the  burgher  populations  of  that 
epoch.    Philip  le  Bel,  in  1294,  abolished  the  borough  of  Laoo« 
A  very  short  time  afterwards,  the  precise  date  is  not  known, 
apparently   upon  the  solicitation  of  the  burghers,   he  re- 
established it,  with  this  restriction — Quamdiu  nobis  plaeeat, 
"  under  our  good  pleasure."     The  bishop  of  Laon  was  ai- 
gaged  in  the  quarrel  of  Boniface  VIII.  with  Philip  le  Bel, 
and  had  taken   part  with   the   pope,   which   explains  the 
sudden  favour  of  the  king  to  the  burghers.     At  the  moment 
when  they  thought  themselves  in  peaceable  possession  of  their 
borougli,  Bouiface  VIII.,  from  the  Vatican,  to  avenge  the 
bishop,  abolished  it  by  a   formal  bull.     But  Philip  caused 
the  bull  to  be  burnt,  and  the  borough  continued  to  subsist 
After  the  death  of  Philip  le  Bel,  the  struggle  continued.   The 
bishop  and  the   burghers  of  Laon  disputed,   and  by  tomf 
gained,  the  royal  favour.     Philip  le  Long  maintained  the 
borou;(h,   always  under  his   good  pleasure.      In    1322,  the 
bishop  gained  the  day,  and  Charles   le  Bel  abolished  the 
borough ;   but,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  burghen 
obtained  the  suspension  of  the  decree.    It  was  finally  executed. 
But,  in  1328,  Philip  de  Valois  declares  that  he  has  a  right 
to  re-establish  the  borough  of  Laon,  and  tliat  he  will  do  so  if 
he  likes.     The  bialiop,  MVi^irl  d^i  Roye,  gives  Philip  a  good 
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sum;  and  the  king,  in  1331,  abolishes  the  borongh, 
at  last  looks  upon  itself  as  conquered. 
'h  are  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  borough  of 
passed,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
>rce  under  which  it  succumbed.  It  is  evident  that 
Y  alone  caused  its  ruin.  It  had  struggled,  it  probably 
3  would  have  struggled,  with  success  against  its  bishop: 
I  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  king. 
2re  is  another  kind  of  death  of  which  boroughs  died, 
of  Laon  perished  defending  itself,  and  after  having 
ill  in  its  power  to  continue  to  live.  But  more  than  one 
gh,  discontented  with  its  condition,  itself  demanded  to 
ppressed.  The  following  is  a  charter  of  the  count  of 
IX,  Philip  le  Bon,  given  in  1320,  at  the  request  of  the 
itants  of  Meulan: — 

Te,  Philip,  count  of  Evreux,  make  known  to  all  present 
)  come,  that  since  the  good  people  inhabiting  and  living 
town  of  Meulan  and  the  Muriaux  have  required  and  show 
lat  as  they  have,  and  for  a  long  time  past  have  had, 
gh  and  community  in  our  town  of  Meulan,  and  in  order 
p  up  the  said  borough,  and  its  rights  and  privileges,  have 
and  are,  grievously  afflicted  and  endamaged  by  various 
levies,  and  contributions,  which  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
said  borough  have  exacted  from  time  to  time,  and  con- 
to  exact  for  the  said  purpose,  they  have,  therefore,  re- 
id  us  to  take  into  our  own  hands  the  said  borough  and 
unity,  with  all  the  rents  and  revenues  which  are,  or 
be,  due  to  it,  we  in  consideration  thereof  to  pay  all 
and  obligations  due  by  and  in  respect  of  the  said 
gh,  and  guarantee  and  hold  harmless  the  said  inhabitants 
any  loss  or  damage  in  respect  thereof.  We,  having 
desire  to  relieve  our  subjects  from  loss  and  damage, 
deliberated  upon  the  said  request  of  the  said  inhabitants, 
lave,  ourself  on  the  one  part,  and  the  said  citizens  on 
:,her,  agreed  and  determined  as  follows : — 
''irst.  The  said  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Meulan  re- 
;e  and  wholly  resign  their  said  borough  and  community, 
ive  it  perpetually  and  for  ever  into  our  hands,  and  into 
inds  of  our  successors,  by  birth  or  otherwise,  with  all 
ints  and  revenues  which  are,  or  may  be,  due  to  the  said 
of  Meulan,  in  its  borough  capacity."* 

*  Recueil  des  OrdonnanceSy  t.  vi.  p.  137. 
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Here  is  an  instance  of  a  borough  which,  to  escape  from  the 
disordtTS  of  its  own  internal  system,  the  tyranny  of  its  own 
magistrates,  abandons  its  liberties,  and  again  places  itself  it 
tlie  disposal  of  the  king. 

There  is  another  charter  of  the  same  kind  given  to  the 
borough  of  Soissons,  the  4th  of  November,  1325,  by  king 
Charles  le  Bel. 

'^  Charles,  &c.,  to  all  present  and  to  come.  We  let  you  to 
wit  that  having  received  from  the  borough  of  Soissons  sap- 
plications  of  its  citizens  and  inhabitants,  that,  for  certain  rea- 
sons set  forth  by  them,  we  would  accept  them  to  be  hence- 
forth, and  in  ][)ci*pctuity,  governed  as  a  provostry  in  onr 
name,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  said  borough  being  dis- 
continued, and  the  said  provost  being  bound  to  govern  them 
according  to  their  ancient  customs  and  usages,  and  infringing 
nono  of  their  liberties  and  privileges  which  they  had  as  i 
borou^Ii.  We,  on  the  supplication  of  the  said  inhabitants,  bj 
the  tenor  of  these  presents,  accept  and  take  into  our  hands  tlw 
said  borough,  with  its  jurisdiction,  rights,  and  emolaments,  and 
we  will  henceforward,  wo  and  our  successors,  govern  it  bjr  a 
provost  disputed  by  us.  And  we  agree,  fully  and  freely,  tnat 
the  said  provost,  ho  deputed  by  us  and  our  successors,  shall 
govern  the  said  inhabitants  and  their  successors  according  to 
tluar  laws  and  customs,  with  the  liberties  and  franchises  which 
they  enjoyed  while  a  borough,  save  and  except  that  neither 
mayor  nor  alderman  sliall  hencefortli  be  appointed  therein."' 

I  might  cite  many  other  examples  of  tins  kind. 

Thus,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  not 
only  do  we  see  a  large  number  of  boroughs  abdished, 
some  by  force,  others  of  their  own  free  will,  but  there  com- 
m(*nc(*.  the  general  regulations  of  the  royal  authority  over 
borou<;hs.  Jt  is  under  Saint  Louis  and  Philip  le  Bel  that 
you  will  see  in  the  public  collections  those  great  ordonnaiices 
appear,  wliicli  regulate  the  administration  of  all  the  boroughs 
in  the  royal  domains.  Up  to  that  time  tho  kings  had  treated 
with  each  town  separately.  As  most  of  them  were  indepen- 
dent, or  at  least  invested  with  various  and  respected  privi- 
leges, neitlier  the  king,  nor  any  great  suzerain,  tiiought  of 
prescribing  general  rules  for  tho  municipal  syBtem,  A  ad- 

^  llecueil  det  Ordimnanctt^  t.  xL,  p.  000. 
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miniBtering  all  the  boroiiglu  of  their  domains  in  an  uniform 
and  aimpli  manner.  Under  Saint  Louis  and  Philip  le  Bel 
commenced  general  rules,  administrative  ordinances  as  to 
this  matter;  a  proof  of  the  decaj  of  special  privileges  and  of 
commnnal  independence. 

It  is  evidently  then  at  this  epoch,  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  and  conmiencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that 
the  decline  of  the  boroughs  properly  so  called  manifests  itself, 
of  those  petty  republics,  which  administered  their  own  affairs 
under  the  patronage  of  a  lord.  If  the  third  estate  had 
resided  entirely  in  the  boroughs,  if  the  fate  of  the  French 
bourgeoisie  had  depended  upon  communal  liberties,  we  should 
aee  it  at  this  epoch  weak  and  in  decay.  But  it  was  far 
otherwise.  The  third  estate;  I  repeat,  took  birth  and  nou- 
liflhed  itself  from  entirely  different  sources.  While  the  one 
became  exhausted,  the  other  remained  abundant  and  fertile. 

Independently  of  the  boroughs  properly  so  called,  it  will 
be  recollected  there  were  many  towns  which,  without  enjoying 
a  true  communal  existence,  without  governing  themselves, 
still  had  privileges,  freedoms,  and,  under  the  administration 
of  the  officers  of  the  king,  increased  in  population  and  wealth. 

These,  towns  did  not  participate  in  the  decay  of  the 
boroughs,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Poli- 
tical liberty  was  wanting  there;  the  necessity  and  habit  of 
themselves  doing  all  their  own  business,  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  resistance,  not  only  did  not  prevail  there,  but 
was  more  and  more  kept  under.  We  there  see  that  spirit 
ariee  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  our  history;  that 
spirit  but  little  ambitious,  little  enterprising,  even  timid, 
scarcely  approaching  in  thought  a  definite  and  violent 
resistance,  but  honest,  the  friend  of  order  and  rule,  per- 
severing, attached  to  its  rights,  and  sufficiently  skilled  to 
make  them  sooner  or  later  recognised  and  respected.  It  is 
more  especially  in  towns  administered  in  the  name  of  the  king 
and  by  his  provosts  that  was  developed  that  spirit  which  was 
so  long  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  French  bour- 
geoisie. It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  default  of  true  com- 
munal independence,  all  internal  security  was  wanting  to  these 
towns.  Two  causes  powerfully  contributed  to  prevent  their 
being  so  ill-administered  as  one  might  be  led  to  suppose.  Roy- 
ally always  feared  that  its  local  officers  would  make  Ihem&elN^ 
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independent;  it  remembered  what  the  offices  of  the  crown, 
the  duchies  and  counties,  became  in  the  ninth  centarj,  and 
the  trouble  it  had  had  to  regain  possession  of  the  scattered 
wrecks  of  ancient  imperial  sovereignty.  It  accordingly  kept 
careful  watch  over  its  provosts,  its  sergeants,  and  officers  of 
all  kinds,  in  order  that  their  power  might  not  increase  to 
such  a  point  as  to  become  formidable  to  it.  The  administn- 
tors  for  the  king  in  towns  were  therefore  well  overlooked  and 
restrained. 

At  this  epoch,  moreover,  the  parliament  and  all  our  judicial 
system  began  to  be  formed.  Questions  relative  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  towns,  disputes  between  provosts  and  burghers, 
were  carried  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  there 
judged  witli  more  independence  and  impartiality  than  they 
would  have  been  by  any  other  power.  A  certain  impartiality 
is  inherent  in  the  judicial  power;  the  habit  of  prononnciiig 
according  to  written  texts,  of  applying  laws  to  facts,  gives  a 
natural,  almost  instinctive  respect  for  acquired,  ancient  rights. 
Accordingly,  in  parliament  the  towns  often  obtained  justice 
against  the  officers  of  the  king,  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
franchises.  See,  for  example,  a  judgment  rendered  by  the 
parliament  under  Charles  le  Bel,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
between  the  provost  of  the  town  of  Niort,  and  the  town 
itself,  its  mayor,  and  its  sheriffs,  who,  without  political  inde- 
pendence, administered  the  borough  afiairs  under  the  provost: 

^'  Cliarles,  son  of  the  king  of  France,  count  of  La  Marche 
and  Bigorre,  &c. 

''Know  all  that  we  have  heard  a  dispute  between  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  town  of  Niort  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  provost  of  the  said  town  and  the  seignearal  proctw 
of  monscigueur  the  count  of  La  Marche  on  the  other. 

"  Imprimis.  The  said  mayor  alleges  that  he  has  full  cogni- 
zance of  all  cases,  criminal  and  civil,  which  arise  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  borough,  whether  privileged  cases  or  other- 
wise, and  that  he  and  his  predecessors  Imve  enjoyed  this  juris- 
diction for  time  immemorial. 

'<  l/rm.  He  says  that  he  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  said  ])rovost  in  all  matters  whatever,  and  ^at  he  is  in  no 
way  amoiiablc  to  the  said  provost. 

^^  Item,  The  said  mayor,  in  stating  his  jarisdlction  and 
cognizance  of  all  matters  throughout  the  town,  aets  forth  that 
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the  provost,  when  summoned  to  appear  before  Lim,  is  bound 
to  obej  the  summons  like  any  other  person,  which  both  the 
provost  and  the  seigneural  proctor  deny. 

'*  Item,  The  said  mayor  claims  cognizance  over  and  subjec- 
tion from  the  families  and  servants  of  the  burghers,  though 
they  be  not  themselves  sworn  of  the  town,  because,  he  says, 
they  are  fed  on  his  bread  and  wine.  The  said  provost  and 
proctor,  in  like  manner,  repel  this  claim  altogether. 

"  We,  having  inquired  into  these  disputed  matters,  deter- 
mine and  decree — 

'^  That  the  said  provost  has  not  and  shall  not  have  any 
jurisdiction  or  power  of  correction  over  the  said  mayor,  and 
the  said  mayor  shall  himself  administer  justice  by  the  seneschal 
of  the  said  place. 

'*  Item.  That  the  provost  shall  not  give  up  to  the  said  mayor 
cognizance  of  the  servants  of  the  said  mayor  and  inhabitants, 
not  being  sworn  of  the  town,  though  nourished  on  its  bread 
and  wine. 

"  With  this  proviso:  that  the  mayor  not  having  brought  with 
him  the  privileges  of  the  borough,  the  seneschal  shall  examine 
them;  and  if  it  be  found  that  it  be  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
town  that  servants  and  others  in  it,  not  sworn  of  it,  but  eating 
its  bread  and  drinking  its  wine,  are  cognizable  by  the  mayor, 
then  the  seneschal  shall  so  report  to  our  next  parliament,  and 
justice  shall  be  done.  K  no  such  privilege  be  produced,  then 
our  present  decree  shall  stand."^ 

The  judgment  is  given,  you  see,  against  the  provost,  and 
moreover  indicates  a  sincere  inclination  for  impartiality. 
Numerous  acts  of  this  kind  prove  that,  before  the  parliament, 
the  towns  dependent  on  the  king,  and  administered  by  his 
officers,  found  justice  and  respect  for  their  privileges. 

You  know,  moreover,  that  independentiy  of  those  towns 
governed  in  the  name  of  the  king  by  his  officers,  indepen- 
dently of  boroughs,  properly  so  called,  the  third  estate  drew 
also  from  another  source  which  powerfully  contributed  to  its 
formation.  These  judges,  bailiflfs,  provosts,  seneschals,  all 
these  officers  of  the  king  or  of  great  suzerains,  all  these  agents 
of  the  central  power  in  the  civil  order  soon  became  a  numerous 
and  powerful  class.     Now  most  of  them  were  citizens;  and 

K  Becveil  det  Ordonnanceif  t.  xi.,  p.  499. 
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their  number,  their  power  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, and  gave  it  daily  more  importance  and  extension.  Thi8» 
perhaps,  of  dl  the  origins  of  the  third  estate,  has  contributed 
most  to  make  it  acquire  the  social  preponderance.  At  the 
moment  when  the  French  bourgeoisie  lost  in  the  boroughs 
a  portion  of  their  liberties,  at  that  moment,  bj  the  hand  of 
the  parliament,  of  the  provosts,  judges,  and  administrators  of 
all  kinds,  it  usurped  a  large  portion  of  power.  It  was  the 
bourgeoisie  more  especiallj  which  destroyed  the  boroughs  in 
France;  it  was  by  burghers,  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
king,  and  administering  or  judging  for  him,  that  the  com- 
munal independence  and  charters  were  most  frequently  at- 
tacked and  abolished.  But  at  the  same  time  they  increased, 
they  elevated  the  bourgeoisie;  they  daily  made  it  acquire 
more  wealth,  credit,  importance,  and  power  in  the  state. 

Let  us  not  hesitate  to  affirm  it.  Despite  the  decay  of  the 
boroughs,  despite  the  loss  of  their  independence  about  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  third  estate,  in  its  true  and  most  extensive  ac- 
ceptation, was  at  this  epoch  in  great  and  continual  progress. 
Was  the  loss  of  the  ancient  communal  liberties  a  very  great 
loss?  I  think  it  was;  I  think  that  if  they  had  been  able 
to  subsist  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  course  of  things,  the 
institutions,  the  political  mind  of  France  would  have  gained 
by  it.  Yet  there  is  a  country  where,  despite  the  namerons 
and  important  modifications  brought  about  by  time,  the 
ancient  boroughs  have  been  perpetuated^  and  have  continued 
to  form  the  fundamental  elements  of  society:  this  is  Holland 
and  Belgium.  In  Holland,  more  especially,  the  municipal 
system,  continuing  the  municipal  system  of  the  middle  ages, 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  political  institutions.  "Well,  see 
how  a  highly  enlightened  man,  a  Dutchman  who  thoroughly 
knows  his  country  and  its  history,  see  how  M.  Meyer  speaks 
of  the  boroughs  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  their  influence 
over  modern  society. 

''  Each  borough,"  says  he,  "  became  a  petty,  separate  state, 
governed  by  a  small  number  of  burghers,  who  sought  to  ex- 
tend their  authority  over  the  others,  who,  in  their  turn, 
indemnified  themselves  by  domineering  over  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  who  had  not  the  right  of  bourgeoisie,  or  who 
were  subject  to  the  borough;  and  we  see  the  opposite  spec- 
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tade  to  that  wliich  one  would  expect  to  see  in  a  well  con- 
stituted society:  the  vassals  and  the  burghers  of  the  borough 
did  not  together  form  the  city,  which  they  defended  in 
common,  and  io  which  they  owed  their  existence;  on  the 
contrary,  they  appeared  to  suffer  the  yoke  of  that  city  with 
impatience;  feudalism  in  countries  not  enfranchised,  and 
digarchy  in  the  boroughs  made  equal  ravages,  and  stifled 
fill  love  of  order,  all  national  spirit.  Accordingly,  these  asso- 
ciations were  insufficient  to  secure  internal  tranquillity,  and 
the  mutual  confidence  of  those  who  took  part  therein:  the 
petty  passions,  aroused  by  the  most  unlimited  egoism,  the 
want  of  some  aim  common  to  all,  the  jealousy  so  natural 
among  those  who  are  not  animated  with  the  love  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  the  absence  of  moral  tie  between  the  burghers 
of  the  game  boroughs  and  the  members  of  the  same  body, 
occasioned  new  difficulties;  under-associations  were  the  conse- 
quence, and  the  trade  companies  in  the  boroughs,  the  col- 
leges in  the  universities,  became  new  societies,  which  had 
their  separate  aim,  and  which,  as  much  as  possible,  evaded 
the  communal  charges,  to  leave  them  to  be  borne  by  their 
neighbours.  That  underhand  and  lingering  war  which  the 
vassals  carried  on  against  the  corporations,  the  corporations 
among  themselves,  the  under  corporations  in  each  borough, 
the  brotherhood  of  each  trade,  produced  the  spirit  of  coterie, 
petty  aristocracies,  so  much  the  more  vexatious  the  less  they 
had  objects  upon  which  to  exercise  their  activity,  the  general 
uneasiness  which  makes  the  residence  in  small  towns  so  dis- 
agreeable to  him  who  has  some  liberal  ideas,  and  which  we 
everywhere  meet  with  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  this  divi- 
sion, this  opposition  of  petty  interests,  these  continual,  though 
animportant  vexations,  that  the  oligarchy  permits  itself, 
and,  so  to  speak,  nourishes  itself  by,  which  enervates  the 
national  character,  which  weakens  souls,  and  renders  men 
far  less  fit  for  liberty,  far  more  incapable  of  feeling  its  bene- 
fits, far  more  unworthy  of  enjoying  then  than  the  most  abso- 
lute Asiatic  despotism.  .  .  .  ^ 

"  Certainly  every  community,  great  o  small,  has  a  right 
to  watch  over  its  own  interests,  the  emplo}  ent  of  its  funds, 
its  internal  administration,  especially  when  a « 'gher  power  can 

*  Meyer,  Esprit  des  instit.  judic,  t.  iii.  p.  62 — 05, 
VOL.  m.  A  A 
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prevent  partial  and  local  interests  from  being  i^juriou 
public  welfare:  it  is  certain  that  the  general  centralizi 
all  the  objects  of  administration  has  serious  inconvei 
and  leads  to  absolute  despotism;  but  the  communal  adm 
tions,  such  as  they  were  formed  in  the  middle  ages,  va 
the  suzerain,  and  the  sole  tie  which  existed  betw( 
nation  and  its  king,  not  integrant  parts  of  the  same 
but  dissimilar  and  opposed  among  themselves,  indej 
in  everything  which  did  not  concern  general  duties 
cising  within  its  breast  all  the  rights  of  sovereignt 
communal  administrations  as  these  are  scarcely  less  ii 
nient,  and  foment  a  tyranny  a  thousand  times  more 
than  the  despotism  of  aristocracy."* 

These  last  words,  I  allow,  are  little  more  than  th( 
lance  of  a  man  who,  struck  with  all  the  vices  of  tL 
munal  system,  and  its  unhappy  effects  upon  his  count 
recognise  in  it  no  merit,  no  good.  But  despite  the 
geration,  there  is  in  it  a  great  foundation  of  truth. 

It  is  very  true  that  all  the  vices  described  by  M. 
were  inherent  in  the  communal  system  of  the  middlt 
and  that  most  of  the  towns  found  themselves  thus  infe< 
a  petty  oligarchy  which  kept  them  under  a  tyrannies 
and  which  compressed  in  them  the  true,  the  great  d* 
ment,  the  general  development  of  human  thought  an 
vity,  that  true,  varied,  indefinite  development,  to  wh 
owe  modem  civilization. 

Accordingly,  I  am  convinced  that,  upon  the  whc 
centralization  which  characterizes  our  history  has  Ix 
cause  of  much  more  prosperity  and  grandeur  to  Fra 
much  happier  and  more  glorious  destinies,  than  if  tfa 
institutions,  the  local  independencies,  had  remained  sov 
or  even  preponderant.  Doubtless  we  have  lost  sometl 
the  decline  of  the  boroughs  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
much,  in  my  opinion,  as  some  would  wish  to  persuade 

I  now  come  to  a  close.  I  have  placed  before  you,  i 
ing  to  the  plan  which  I  marked  out  for  myself,  the  co 
picture  of-  civil  society  during  the  feudal  period;  yoi 
seen  how  feudal  society,  properly  so  called,  the  associa 
the  possessors  of  fiefs,  was  formed,  what  was  its  e: 

>  Meyer,  Esprit  des  insiit.  judic,  t.  iii.  p.  60,  70. 
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oonditioiiy  and  in  what  state  it  was,  £rst  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  then  at  the  commencement 
of  the  foorteenth  century.  You  have  seen  what  was  the 
development  of  royalty  during  the  same  period;  how  it  gra- 
dually increased,  was  separated  from  all  other  powers,  and 
ended  by  arriving,  in  the  person  of  Philip  lo  Bel,  at  the 
threshold  of  absolute  power.  You  have  just  seen  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  boroughs,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  the 
third  estate,  during  the  same  period,  llic  feudal  associa- 
tion, royalty,  the  third  estate,  these  arc  the  three  great 
elements  of  French  civilization.  It  would  remain  for  me,  to 
make  you  fully  acquainted  with  the  history  of  civil  society 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  to  study  with 
you  the  great  legislative  monuments  which  this  epoch 
has  transmitted  to  us,  that  is  to  say,  the  Assises  de  Jeru' 
salem,  the  EtabUssemens  de  Saint  Louis,  the  CotUume  de 
Beauvaisis  of  Beaumanoir,  and  the  Traite  de  Fancienne 
jurisprudence  des  Francois,  of  Pierre  de  Fontaine,  monuments 
of  the  feudal  society,  and  of  its  relations,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  royalty,  on  the  other,  with  the  burghers.  I  had  hoped 
to  finish  this  study  with  you;  but  events  oblige  me  to  bring 
this  course  to  a  close  sooner  than  I  had  expected.  We  shall 
meet  again,  and  will  again  together  seek  thoroughly  to  know 
and  to  understand  the  past  of  our  beloved  country. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  COULD  h«ivc  \'v  ishcd  to  annex  to  diis  essay  upon  the  ori- 
gins and  early  developments  of  the  third  estate  in  France^ 
the  complete  text  of  the  documents,  and  the  special  history  of 
the  various  cities  or  boroughs  of  which  I  have  made  men- 
tion.     Tliis  collection  of  acts  and  precise  facts  would  have 
served  to  throw  light  upon,  and  to  prove  the  general  results 
which  I  have  laid  down.    But  such  a  work  would  have  been 
too  extensive.  I  Uierefore  confine  myself,  in  this  place,  to  pub* 
lisliing,  1.  A  general  view  of  the  ordinances,  letters,  and  other 
acts  of   the  kings  of   France  concerning   the  cities  and 
boroughs,  from  Henry  I.  to  Philip  de  Valois;  2.  Some  char- 
ters, to  which  I  have  made  allusion  in  my  lectures;  S.'Some 
account  of  what  passed  in  several  towns  of  different  origin  and 
constitution.     Tliis  small  specimen,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the 
various  communal  destinies,  during  the  feudal  period,  will 
perhaps  not  be  without  utility,  or  without  interest. 
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L 

Taih  of  the  Ordinancen,  Letters^  and  other  Acts  of  the 
Kings  concerning  Cities  and  BoroughSy  from  Henry  T. 
to  PhiUp  de  Vahis. 

Hbrry  I.  1031—1000. 
(1  Act.) 

J007.  Orieftns Liberty    of    entry  diiring    vintage— The 

ofllcers  of  tlie  king  shall  no  longer  levy 
duty  upon  the  entry  of  wine. 

LoviB  VI.     IIOH— 11M7. 

lll.'>.  Dean  vols Abolition  of  abuHeR  introduced  into  the  ad- 

ministration  of  tlie  city,  in  matters  of 
juriHdirtion  and  taxrs,  by  the  coHtvllan 
Kudos. 

1110.  Angere  Jlrgii    (in  Or-    Kxemption  from  taxation — Restriction  to 
leanais)  military  Hervire. 

\V2*2.  Deauvois Autliorization     to     reconstruct     linuses, 

bridges,  iScc,  witliout  asking  special  per- 
mission or  paying  ony  duty. 

112.').  Ktampea Liberty  of  commerce  in  markets — Varioua 

exemptions. 

IIVSO.  Saint-Riquier       .     .     .     Intervention   of  tlie  king  in  the  quiurel 

between  the  abbey  and  the  borougli. 

llViH.  Laon Concession  of  a  charter  to  the  borough. 

11^4.   Paris Libeity  grunted  to   the  burghers  of  Paris 

against  tlieir  debtors,  williin  the  juris- 
diction of  tlie  king. 

lb.    Foutenay Kxemption  from  taxation,  statute  labour, 

ttimy  circuit,  &c. 
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1137.  Frenay-rEveqne       .     .     Exemption  from  all  duties   an 

towards  the  king — The  inhal 
no  longer  owe  anything  exc 
bishop  of  Chartres. 

Louis  VII.     1137—1180. 

(25.) 

1137.  Etampes Proioises  concerning  money  ai 

of  wines. 

Id.  Orleans Guarantees  granted  to  burghers 

provost  and  his  Serjeants. 

1 144.  Beauvais Confirmation  of  a  charter  of  Lo 

1 145.  Bourges Redressing  of  grievances — Exei 

charges. 

1147.  Orleans The  king  abandoned  to  the  b 

right  of  morte-main. 

1150.  Mantes Confirmation  of  a  charter  of  Lo 

1151.  Beauvais Declaration  that  the  jurisdicti 

to  the  bishop,  not  to  the  bur] 
1153.  Scans,  in  Gatinais  .     .     Confirmation  of  the  customs  of 

1155.  Etampes The  king  takes  from  his  offi( 

city  the   privilege  of   purcl 

visions  at  two-thirds  of  tlie  p 

Id.  Lorris,  in  Gatinais  .     .     Detailed  confirmation  of  the 

the  town. 

1158.  LesMureanx,near  Paris     Be-establishment  of  ancient  pri< 

1163.  Villeneuve-Ie-Roi     .     .     Concession  of  the  customs  of  L 

1165.  Paris Interdiction  to    carrj'    away 

cushions,  &c.,  in  houses  whe 
lodges  in  passing. 

1168.  Orleans Abolition  of  numerous  abuses. 

1169.  yi]leneave,near  Etampes    Privilege  granted  to  those  who 

to  settle  there. 

1171.  Toumus The  king  regulates  the  relati* 

abbey  and  the  inhabitants. 

1174.  Les  Alluets,  near  Paris      Exemption  from  taxes,  statute 

1175.  Dun  le-Roi      ....    Concession    of    vaiious     pri% 

exemptions. 
Id.  SonchJo  (Chtfllon-ror-  J  concsion  of  the  eostoms  of  L 

1177.  Brudres Concession   of  various  privilej 

emptions. 
Id.  Villeneuve,  near  Com-)  idem, 

pi^gne 5 

1178.  Orleans Abolition  of  abases  and  evil  cus 

Id.       Id Abolition  of  other  abuses. 

1170.  Etampes Concession  of  various  privilege 

of  abuses. 

1180   Orleans Enfi^mchisement  of  the  serfs  o 

at  Orleans  and  its  environs. 
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Pbilip  AuouiTca.    1140— l'J23. 
(7H.) 

1180.  Corbie Conflnnatioo  of  tlie  boroagh  founded  by 

Loaia  VI. 

Id.  Tonncm Coaflniuition  of  the  cluuter  granted  by  tlie 

eonnt  of  Nevcn. 

1181.  Soiasone ConAnnalion  of  the  charter  granted    by 

Loaia  VJ. 
Id.   Chateuneiif  ....    ConAmation  and  extension  of  a  charter  of 

LonU  VJI. 
Id.  BonrgM,   md  Dnn-le-     Conflmation  of  ancient  and  eonccsHion  of 

Bok  Mw  privi}«freii. 

Id.  Noyoa ConAmatioB  of  the  boroagh  and  its  cua- 

toma. 

1182.  Beanfaitt Conatitution  of  the  borough. 

Id.  Chanmont      ....  Idem. 

1 18tJ.  Orieana  and  tlie  neigh-     C'oncenHion  of  Tarioiia  pri\ilegca  to  thoite 
boaring  towsa  .     •    •        who  shall  nettlff  there. 

Id.  Roye Concefiaion  of  a  borough  charter. 

Id.  D^ott Conflnnat  ion  of  the  charter  granted  by  the 

dofce  of  Burgundy. 

1184.  Cemy 

Chamoaille    .    .    . 
Baone  ..... 


-Confirmation  and  extension  of  priYilegcH. 


CMtonB K'oneea^ion  of  borough  rights. 

Verneuil    .     .    .     !     !  I 

Bonrg 

Comin J 

Id.  Creapy Coneesftion  of  the  customs  of  the  borough 

of  Bnicreit. 
1185.  Vaialy  .... 
Conde  .... 
Chavonea  .  .  . 
Cellea  .... 
Famy  .  .  . 
Filain   .... 

Id.  Loon Confirmationof  a  treaty  between  the  biHhop 

and    the   inhabitants  concerning   toxeH 
which  they  owed  him  by  reason  of  tlieir 
vineyard. 
1180.  La  Chapelle-la-Reine,  in    Confirmation  of  the  cuHtoms  recognised  by 
Oatinaia  J^nis  VII. 

Id.  Compi^gne     ....     Confirmation  of  r  charter  of  Louia  VII. 

Id.  Id Confirmation  of  ancient,  and  concession  of 

new  privileges. 

Id.   Sena Interdicting  the  burghers  to  admit  men  of 

the  domains  of  the  archbishop  into  their 
borough. 
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1 18G.  Belle-Fontaine    .    .    .    Exemption  Arom  taxation  tnd  exactiom  <m 

payment  of  certain  quit-rents  towardi  the 
direct  lord  and  the  king. 
Id.  Bois  Commun,  in  Gati-    Confirmation  of  the  charter  of  Lonii  VII., 
nais  which  concedes  tlie  borough  of  Lorris. 

Id.  Angy Concession  of  privileges  with  regard   to 

military  service. 

1I8T.  Lorris Confirmation  of  customs   recognised  by 

Louis  VI.  and  Louis  VII. 

Id.  Toumay Confirmation  of  customs. 

Id.  Voisines Concessions  of  the  customs  of  Lorris. 

Id.  D\ion New  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  D^oa. 

118H.  Saint  Andr6,  near  Macon    The  king  takes  the  inhabitants  under  hii 

protection,  and  grants  them  the  onstomi 
of  Lorris. 

Id.  Montreuil Foundation  of  the  borough. 

Id.  Pontoise Idem. 

lltiO.  Laon Reformation    and    confirmation    of    the 

borough  of  Laon. 
Id.  Escurolles      ....    The  king  takes  the  town  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

Id.  Sens Constitution  of  the  borough. 

Id.  Saint  Riquier      .     .     .     Confirmation  of  the  borough. 
Id,  Area  ISachis  ....     Concession  of  various  privileges. 

1100.  Amiens Constitution  of  the  borough. 

Id.  Dimout Concession  of  the  customs  of  Lorris. 

IIOm!.  Anet Concession  of  various  exemptions. 

ll».'>.  Saint  Quentiu      .     .     .     Confirmation  of  ancient  customs. 

I1{)0.  Bapnume Concession  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  the 

choice  of  muuicipid  magistrates. 
11!)0.  Baune v 

Qq'^Jji^ Reduction  of  the  duties  which  these  towni 

Vemeuil f      ^®"  obliged  to  pay  for  the  confirmation 

Tj  of  tlieir  privileges  in  1184. 

Comin •' 

Id.  Towns  dependent  on  the  ^ 

church  of  Saint  Jean  >  CouccsHion  of  borough  rights, 
de  Lnun      .     .     .     .) 
Id.  Villeneuvo  Saint  Melon     Concession  of  exemptions  and  privileges. 

Id.   Dizy Idem. 

11  {)7.  Les  AlluotH     ....  Idem. 

1100.  Ktampes Abolition  of  the  borough. 

liiOO.  Villeneuvo  en  BciitivRisiH    ConeeHsion  of  tlie  charter  of  Senlis. 

Id.  Auxerro Continuation  of  the  exemptions  granted  by 

the  count  of  Auxerre. 

Id.         Id Idem. 

1^1.  Toumay        ....     ConccHHion  of  the  customs  of  Senlis  with 
regard    to    the    relations    between    the 
burghers  and  the  ecclesiastics. 
liiOL  l^ery Cotvc««^\qxv  qI  >2&«  ^^"knatga  of  Lorris. 
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1202.  Sunt  Gennain  des  Boit    Confinnttion  of  ancient  customi. 

1204.  Niort ConeeMions  of  the  charter  of  Kouen. 

Id.  Pont  Audemer     .     .     .    Coufirmatiou  of  the  borough. 

Id.  VefneuU Conflrmation  of  ancient  privilegeH. 

Id.  Poietiexa Idem. 

Id.  Konaneoort    ....     Concenion  of  the  priTileget  of  Vemeuil. 

Id.  Saint  Jean  d'Augely  Conceation  of  the  charter  of  Kouen  and 

other  priTilegeH. 

Id.  Id.  ...  Idem. 

Id.  Falaise The  king  exempts  t)ie  burghers  from  all 

toll  daty  in  hit  domaiujt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mantes. 

1205.  Ferri^rea Concession  of  a  borough  charter. 

1207.  Bonen Concession  of  rarious  privileges. 

Id.  Peronne Confirmation  of  ancient  customs. 

1200.  Paris Idem. 

1210.  Id Mandate  to  the  mayors,  slieriffs,  and  free- 

men, concerning  the  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served towards  ecclesiastics  who  are 
liable  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

Id.  Bourges Intervention  of  tlie  king  to  establish  a  tax 

to  pave  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
roads. 

Id.  Bray Concession  of  a  borough  charter. 

1211.  Toumay Confirmation  of  customs. 

1212.  Atbyea       Concession  of  a  borough  charter. 

1218.  Donai Confirmation  of  customs. 

Id.   Chanlny Concession  of  the  charter  of  Saint  Quentin. 

121«'>.  Baron Concession  of  various  privileges. 

Id.  Crespy  in  Valois      .     .     Concession  of  a  borough  charter. 
1215.  Town  dependent  on  the  1 

abbey  of  Aurigny,  in  >  Concession  of  borough  rights. 
the  diocese  of  Laonj 

1217.  Yllies Confirmation  of  customs. 

1221.  La  Ferte  Milon       .     .     Concession  of  various  exemptions. 

Id.  Donllena Confirmation  of  the  privileges  granted  by 

the  count  of  Ponthieu. 
Without  date. 

Poissy ^ 

Triel V  Concession  of  borough  rights. 

Saint  Lieger  .     .     .     . ) 

LouiB  VIII.     1223—1226. 

(10.) 

1223.  Doaai Confirmation  of  ancient  customs. 

Id.  Crespy  in  Valois .     .     .     Confirmation  of  the   charter   granted   by 
Philip  Augustus. 

Id.  Ronen Confirmation  of  privileges  granted  by  Philip 

Augustus. 

Id.  Breteuil Concession  of  varioua  exem^\.\VDa. 

Id.  Veroeu/7 Idem. 
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1224.  La  Roohelle    ....    Conflimation  of  anotent  priTileges. 

Id.  Boarges Idem. 

Id.        Id Idem. 

Id.  Bonrges  and  Dim-le-Roi  Idem. 

Id.  Dun-le-Boi     ....    Confirmation  of  the  concession  of 
Augustus. 

Louis  IX.    1226—1270. 
(20.) 

1226.  Bouen Conflnnation  of  the  concessions  of 

Augustus  and  Louis  VIII. 
Id.  Saint  Antonin  in  Bou- )  The  king  takes  the  town  under  h 
ergue J      tectioni  and  confirms  its  customs 

1227.  La  Bochelle    ....     Confirmation  of  the  charter  of  Louis 
Id.  Id.         ....     Concession  of  various  exemptions. 

1229.  Bourges  and  Dun-le-Boi    Confirmation  of  the  concession  of 

Augustus  and  Louis  VIII. 

1230.  Niort Confirmation  of  the  borough. 

1233.  Bourges Confirmation  of  Tarious  concessions 

1246.  Aigues  Mortes    .     .     .    Constitution  of  the  borough. 
1254.  Beaucaire Bedress  of  various  abuses. 

Id.  Nimes        Concession  of  various  privileges. 

Id.  Area  Bachis       .     .     .     Bene wal  of  the  charter  of  1180 ytak< 
and  destroyed  by  robbers. 

1250 An  ordinance  concerning  the  elec 

mayors,  and  the  financial  admini 
of  the  good  towns  of  the  Idngdon 

Id An  almost  similar  ordinance  for  tb 

^  towns  of  Normandy. 

1200 An  ordinance  which  gives  to  the 

of  towns  the  cognizance  of  crime 
mittedbythe  baptised  Jews  domi 
their  jurisdiction. 
Id.  Compi^gne      ....    Abolition  of  various  abuses. 

1263.  Vemeuil Abolition  of  evil  customs. 

Id.  Pont  Audemer     .    .     .  Idem. 

1265.  Chateauneuf-sur-Cher  .    Confirmation  of  ancient  customs. 

1260.  Vemeuil Benewal  of  various  exemptions. 

Without  date An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  elec 

persons  charged  with  levying  ti 
the  towns  of  the  king. 

Philip  le  Habdi.     1270—1285. 
(16.) 

1271.  Laon The  king  takes  the  inhabitants  un 

protection. 
Id.  Niort Confirmation  of  the  borough  charte 

1272.  Bouen Idem. 

1273.  A  town  of  Languedoc    Confirmation  of  a  charter  of  Baymc 

called  de  Aspreriis  connt  of  Toulouse 
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tourgci     .....    OonflrniAtion  of  cuntomt  And  ^Mritilt^gv*. 
Jmo^t Th«)  king  onl(>r«  tliMt  Ui«  copy  of  ihf  UMUy 

between  Uie  burghrrti  mid  Uie  ^nownU 

of  Liniogea  inavrtvd  in  Uie  MttfTt  »bill 

have    (he  mime  v«lue  «it  of  Uie  lo»i 

original, 
toaen Letleni   explimiUory    of  the   jurindioUon 

grtuitetl  to  t)Hf>  m«yor  «nd  t)M  borough  of 

Koueii  by  Uie  rhnrte r  of  Philip  Augustus, 
kiguet  Morten     .    .    .    Oonfirm«tiun  of  liberties  mid  privilege. 
<et  AUuetB     ....    Conflnuation  of  prtvilegen. 
)rleAiiH Conllnuiitiou  of  the  oouoeesioue  of  Philip 

Augustus. 

fssoirc Idem. 

taint  Omrr    ....    Conflrmstton  of  sn  snoient  ohArter  of  tlto 

counts  of  Artois. 
Toulouse An  ordinsnoe  concerning  the  election  of  tlM 

first  msgistnUcs  of  Toulouse,  and  their 

Jurisdiction. 

)ouai Confirmation  of  customs. 

alio Autliority  to  fortify  the  town. 

Philip  lm  Bil.    l^Kn.l.U4. 
(40.) 

(lunt  1  union  .  .  .  Conflrmation of nniigroomcntmAdo between 
the  inhiibiiantN  and  binhop,  in  iho  time 
of  Saiiil  I.otiiH,  and  approved  uf  by  him. 

'liort Couflriualion  of  luirienl  charters. 

Jn'tt'uil ConcrHsiou  of  Iho  rh^ction  of  local  magis- 

trateH. 

General  onli nance  courorning  the  manner 

of  acquiring  tho  bourgooiNic,  and  the 
chargoH  which  it  impoKcN. 

fNHoirc Conflnnation  of  ancient  privileges. 

Pournay Oonnrniation  of  the  ngrconient  made  be- 
tween the  count  of  Klandnrs  and  the  fVee* 
Mu«n,  an  to  the  jurindieliou  of  their  town. 

-haroHt (-onnnuiition  of  the  privileges  granted  by 

the  lord. 

ircniule  in  Amiagnae   .     ('oncCHNion  of  liberlieN. 

niiint  Andre  in  Jianguedoc  Idem. 

|{reUMiil Conflrmation  of  privilegcH. 

„ille I'orbidding  the   HencHelnilH  and  bailifis  to 

arrcHt  the  hurgherH,  or  to  seize  their 
goods,  for  diMobedience  to  the  count  of 
MandcrH. 

Jourges (Jonllnnatioti  of  privileges. 

Lille Order  to  the  roynl  Judges  to  prevent  the 

burghrrH  fi'om  being  tried  beflure  ecole* 
niasiirol  judges  fur  temporal  oflUrs. 
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1296.  Lille Exemption  from  taxes. 

Id.  Douai Idem. 

Id.  Oand Be-efltablisbment  of  the  authority  of  tbe 

thirty-uino  magiHtratcs  of  GLvnt. 

Id.  Lille The  king  engageH  to  protect  the  inhibit* 

ant8  Against  their  count. 

Id.     Id The  king  takes  tlie  town  in  liis  saftgnsrd. 

Id.  Douai Idem. 

Id.     Id Confirmation  of  privileges. 

Id.  Bourgfls,  Oand,  Ypres,       Forbidding  the  inhabitanto  to  carry  irm 
Douai,  Lille.  out  of  tlie  kingdom  without  the  commini 

of  the  king. 

Id.  Douai Confirmation  of  privileges. 

Id.  Laon Ro -establishment  of  the  borough  of  LaoD. 

Id.   Douai Confirmation  of  privileges. 

Id.  Totimay Confimiution  of  several  ancient  customs. 

1*^07.  Orchcs       .    s    .     .     .    Confirmation  of  rliaiters  conceded  by  the 

counts  of  Flanders. 

1*^07.  Toulouse Confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  burgfaern 

with  regard  to   the  acquisition  of  tke 
property  of  the  nobles. 

10()0.  Totil The  king  takes  the  town  in  Ids  safeguard. 

H)(W.  Saint  Onier     ....     Confirmation   of  charters  granted  by  the 

counts  of  Artois. 

l.'U).M.  Toulouse Letters    concerning    the    jurisdiction   of 

consuls. 

Id.       Id Concession  of  various  privileges. 

Id.       Id Letters  conrorning  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

ofllccrs  of  tho  town. 

Id.  Dcxiers Exemption  from  certain  duties. 

Id.  Toulouse Kogulalion  roncrrning  the  seneschalship. 

Id.  Beziers,  Ciureassonue  .  The  king  orders  the  seneschals  und  magi»' 
t rates  to  swear  to  the  Ktablissements  of 
Saint  Louis. 

l.MO-l.  Orches        Confirmation  of  privileges. 

1*U>H.  Charronx Concession  of  liberties  to  those  who  shall^ 

settle  tlicrc. 
L'lOl).  Bucy,  Treny,  Margival,     Confirmation  of  privileges  granted  j 

Croy,  and  other  places.         counts  and  bishops  of  Soissou 
Id.     L'lsle  in  Perigord     .     .     The  king  fixes  the  customs  f 

concerning  which   tho  inliakK 
their  lord  were  disputing. 

Id.     Bouen Tho  king  repeals  several  dutieh 

been  reser%ed  in  rendering  t 
leges  to  the  burghers. 

Id.         Id Confirmation  of  the  charter  of  i 

Ilardi  concerning  the  jurisdiotiOt 
,,  mayor  and  burghers. 

i*\j        Id Confirmation  of  privileges. 

Gonesse Exemption  trom.  certain  charges. 
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Clermont-Montferrand  .  The  king  annuls  the  concession  made  by 
him  of  this  town  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, seeing  that  the  consuls,  burghers, 
and  inhabitants  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
be  severed  from  the  crown. 

Douai Confirmation  of  privileges  and  agreements. 

Montolieu       ....     Confirmation  of  privileges. 

Douai Declaration  that  the   acts  of  jurisdiction 

exercised  at  Douai,  by  the  royal  officers, 
duiing  the  war  in  Flanders,  shall  not 
interfere  with  its  privileges. 

Louis  X.,  called  le  Hutin.     1314^1316. 
(6.) 

De  Aspreriis  ....     Confirmation  of  a  charter  of  Baymond  VI. 

Orchies        .         ...     Confirmation  of  privileges. 

Montreuil-sur-Mer   .     .     The  king  takes  it  imder  his.  protection. 

Verdun Idem. 

Douai Confirmation  of  privileges. 

Id The  king  declares  that,  although  he  has  not 

taken  the  oath  in  person  which  the  counts 
of  Flanders  took,  with  regard  to  the  town, 
on  their  accession,  its  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges shall  not  suffer. 

Philip  V.,  called  le  Long.     1310 — 1322. 

(11.) 

Laon Confirmation  of  the  borough  of  Laon. 

Gonesse Exemption  from  certain  charges. 

Clennont-Montferrand  .     Confirmation  of  the  ordinance  of  Philip  le 

Bel  (L311). 

Orchies Confirmation  of  privileges. 

Figeac Establishment  of  the  borough. 

Saint-Omer     ....     Numerous  confirmations  of  privileges. 
Touniay Classification  of  the  borough  in  the  baili 

wick  of  Vermandois. 
Saint-Paul  ofCadajoux     Establishment  of  the  borough. 
.  Saiut-Oraer    ....     Confirmation  of  privileges. 
Moiitargis    and    neighO  ^^^^ 

bounng  boroughs  .     .  3 
Tournay Idem. 

Charles  IV.,  called  le  Bel.     1322 — 1328. 

(17.) 

Clermont-Montferrand  .     Confirmation  of  the  ordinance  of  Philip  le 

Bel  (1311). 
Saint  Home  enBouergue     Establishment  of  the  borough. 

Gonesse Exemption  from  certain  chai'ges. 

Orchies Confirmation  of  privileges* 

Saint-Omer    ....  Idem. 
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13^4.  Toulouse FermiBsion  for  the  inhaUtanta  to  acquire 

tlie  property  of  nobles  under  certnui  con- 
ditioua. 

Id.     Flcurangcs      ....     Concession  of  privileges  made  by  Cliaiies 

de  Valoin,  lieutenant  of  the   king  in 
l<angfuedoo. 
l:)2r).  JUom Confirmation  of  privileges. 

Id.    Niort Charles   confirms,   as  king,    the    letten 

which  he  hod  given  as  the  count  of 
Marche,  concerning  the  privileges  of 
Niort. 

Id.     SoisRons lie  consents  that  the  town  may  be  governed 

by  A  provost  of  the  king,  preserving  its 
communal  liberties  and  freedoms,  with 
the  exception  of  the  jurisdicdou. 

Id.     Towns    of    Normandy    The  king  exempts  them  from  poll  tax  to 
called  Uateiccs^  their  lords. 

l.'iQU.  Serviim On  the  demand  of  the  inhabitant!!,  the  king 

declares  that  the  town  shall  no  longer  be 
separated  firom  the  crown. 

Id.     Vendrcs Idem. 

Id.     Soiusous Clussificatiou  of  the  town  in  the  bailiwick 

of  VermAudois. 
I:)2T.  Oolargues Confirmation  of  privileges. 

Id.     JiAutrcc Idem. 

Id.     Cunipiogiic      ....     Authorizing  the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  in 

case  of  murder  and  fire,  altliough  the 
town  was  no  longer  governed  as  a 
borough. 


IL 

Orleans. 

Althouc.u  I  have  already  pointed  out^  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  cliarters  granted  to  the  city  of  Orleans,  from  1057 
to  1281,  I  think  I  ought  to  give  the  complete  text  of  them. 
We  shall  then  see  what  important  privileges  a  town  might 
possess,  wliich  had  not  been  erected  into  a  borough,  and  pos* 
sosscd  no  independent  jurisdiction.  These  charters  also  com- 
pletely show  the  confusion  of  the  social  state  at  this  epooli, 
and  how  the  influence  of  a  superior  power  was  necessary  in 
order  to  introduce  any  general  and  permanent  rules  into  it. 

*  These  were  cities  which  had  no  communal  right,  and  where  there  wm 
neither  mayor  nor  sherifis. 

2  Lecture  XVII. 
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I. 

Henry  I.— 1057. 

"  In  the  name  of  Christ,  I,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  Grod 
king  of  the  French,  wiU  it  to  be  known  to  all  the  faithful  of 
the  holy  church  of  God,  both  present  and  future,  that  Isem- 
bard,  bishop  of  Orleans,  with  the  clergy  and  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  has  approached  our  Serenity,  bearing 
plaint  by  reason  of  an  unjust  custom  which  seems  to  exist  in 
that  town  with  respect  to  guard  of  the  gates,  which  were 
guarded  and  closed  to  the  people  in  the  time  of  vintage,  and 
also  by  reason  of  an  iniquitous  exaction  of  wine  made  there 
by  our  officers;  urgently  and  humbly  imploring  us  that,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  our  soul  and  the  soul  of  our 
fathers,  it  would  please  us  to  repeal  in  perpetuity,  for  the  holy 
church  of  God,  for  him,  the  clergy  and  the  people,  this 
unjust  and  impious  custom.  Favourably  acceding  to  the 
said  demand,  1  have  remitted  in  perpetuity  to  God,  to  the 
said  bishop,  to  the  clergy  and  the  people,  the  said  custom  and 
exaction;  so  that  in  future  let  there  be  no  guards  there,  and 
let  not  the  gates  be  closed,  as  was  the  custom,  during  that 
period,  and  let  no  men  ex^ct  or  take  from  any  one  his 
wine,  but  let  all  have  free  entry  and  exit,  and  let  to  each  be 
preserved  what  belongs  to  him,  according  to  civil  right  and 
equity.  And  to  the  end  that  this  concession  may  always  re- 
main firm  and  stable,  we  will  that  the  present  testimony  of 
our  authority  be  made,  and  we  have  confirmed  it  with  our  seal 
and  ring.  The  following  have  placed  their  seals  to  it:  Isem- 
bard,  bishop  of  Orleans;  Henry,  king;  Gervais,  archbishop 
of  Reims;  Hugues  Bardoulf;  Hugh  the  butler;  Henry  of 
Ferrieres;  Mallbert,  provost;  Herve,  surveyor;  Herbert, 
under  surveyor;  Gislebert,  cup-bearer;  Jordan,  under-butler; 
Baudouin,  chancellor. 

"  Publicly  given  at  Orleans,  the  sixth  day  before  the  nones 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  10o7,  and  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  king  Henry."  * 

II. 

Louis  Vn.— 1137. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  I,  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  king 
of  the  French  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  all  present  and  to 

1  Eecueil  des  OrdonnanceSf  &c.,  t.  i.,  p.  1. 
VOL.  lU.  B  B 
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como,  give  to  know  that  we  for  the  benefit  of  our  burgesses 
of  Orlwiiis  grant  to  them  the  following  customs: 

"  1.  The  money  of  Orleans  which  was  current  at  the 
death  of  our  father,  shall  not  be  changed  or  altered  during 
our  life. 

"  2.  Every  third  year,  in  consideration  of  that  coinage,  we 
will  take  for  every  hogshead  of  wine  and  of  com,  two  deniers, 
and  for  every  five  quarters  of  spring  corn,  one  denier,  as  our 
father  did  before  us. 

"  3.  We  establish  and  ordain  that  our  provost  or  sergeant 
do  not  summon  any  of  the  burghers  before  us  unless  by  oar 
command,  or  by  that  of  our  seneschal. 

"  4.  "Whoever  of  our  burgliors  shall  come  before  us  for  any 
offence  or  other  cause,  if  he  do  not  our  will,  or  cannot  do  it, 
we  will  not  detain  him  unless  he  has  been  taken  in  the  fact, 
but  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  and  remain  for  one  day  in 
his  own  house,  after  which  he  and  his  goods  shall  be  at  our 
disposal. 

"o.  Further,  we  command  that  our  provost,  by  any 
sergt.'ant  of  his  house,  beadle  or  accuser,  do  no  wrong  to  any 
of  tiie  burghers. 

"  6.  If  any  burgher  .shall  strike  or  beat  one  of  his  hired 
servants,  lie  .shall  pay  a  fine  tlierefore  to  our  provost. 

"  7.  Whereas  our  father,  at  the  Easter  before  his  death, 
promised  that  neither  he  nor  his  .Serjeants  would  levy  any 
inort(i-main  dues  in  the  said  town  for  seven  years,  we  con- 
firm that  which  our  father  did  for  the  good  of  his  soul. 

"  8.  And  whereas,  our  .sergeant  aggrieved  and  put  to 
ransom  the  burghers  for  monc?y  which  he  alleged  to  be  due 
from  them  at  the  death  of  our  father,  and  the  burghers  swi-ar 
that  they  owe  none  such,  we  order  our  sergeants  to  make  no 
further  claim  in  that  respect. 

"  And  that  these  presents  may  not  be  annulled,  or  set  aside 
by  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  we  confirm  them  with  tlu.- 
authority  of  our  name.  Done  at  Paris  in  the  presence  of  all. 
in  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  1137,  the  5th  of 
our  n.'igii. 

"And  theni  were  with  us  in  our  palace,  Raoul,  our  cham- 
berlain, William,  the  butler,  and  Hugh,  the  constable.  Written 
by  the  hand  of  Augrin  the  chancellor.** 
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III. 

Louis  VII.— 1147. 

"  Louis,  king  of  the  French,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine:  We, 
considering  that  the  royal  spiritual  power  is  greater  than  the 
secular,  deem  that  we  should  be  gentle  towards  our  subjects: 
we,  therefore,  in  memory  of  him  who  took  pity  on  his 
people,  take  commiseration  on  our  men  of  Orleans,  over 
whom  wo  had  morte-main;  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  our 
father,  our  predecessor,  and  of  ourself,  we  resign  and  aban- 
don all  such  right  over  the  city  of  Orleans,  and  throughout 
its  bishopric,  and  we  grant  that  for  the  future  no  such  de* 
mand  be  made  by  ourself  or  our  successors.  For  the  further 
confirmation  whereof,  and  that  it  may  never  bo  disputed,  we 
have  hereunto  placed  our  hand  and  seal.  Done  at  Orleans, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1147,  the  twelfth  of  our  reign;  when 
there  were  with  us  in  our  palace,  llaoul,  our  chamberlain; 
William,  the  butler;  Macie,  our  gentleman  of  the  chamber, 
and  Made,  the  constable;  there  were  also  present  at  the  sig- 
nature, bishop  Menesser  of  Orleans;  Pierre,  of  the  court  of 
Saint- Yverte.  Written  by  the  hand  of  Cadurc  the  chan- 
ceUor." 

IV. 

Louis  VIIL— 1178.1 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Louis,  by  the  grace 
of  God  king  of  the  French.  Rcmurking  at  Orleans  certain 
customs  to  abolish,  and  desiring  to  provide  for  the  interests 
of  our  burgesses  and  the  liealth  of  soul,  we  remedy  the  said 
customs.     As  altered,  they  are  the  following: 

**  1 .  Any  stranger  prosecuting  the  payment  of  a  debt  at 
Orleans  shall  not  pay  any  tax  in  respect  thereof. 

"  2.  They  shall  exact  no  tax  from  any  foreigner  bringing 
liis  merchandize  to  sell  at  Orleans,  either  for  the  exposure  of, 
or  for  the  price  fixed  upon  his  goods. 

**  3.  If  a  debt  of  five  sous  be  denied,  let  it  not  be  settled 
by  combat  between  two  men. 

"  4.  If  any  one  by  the  first  day  have  not  the  guarantee 

>  It  iM  queHtiouttble  whether  (liiH  charter  bflonpfs  to  the  year  1108  or 
1  I7h  ;  it  iH  found  under  both  of  tliuHo  dutCH  in  the  Hecuvil  det  Ordonnatices. 
hut  the  original  of  the  charter  bcara  tlie  date  1 178,  and  this  appears  the 
luunt  probable. 

u  u2 
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naiiUMl  by  liiin,  lie  shiill  not  on  thiit  account  loRO  his  proccnH,  but 
Hliall  hi\  \u\vn\\i{r.i\  to  brin;;  it  forwiinl  at  a  convenient  day. 

'<  />.  No  man,  in  pai'tncrrtliip  witli  another  man  for  the 
payment  of  tlic  iIik^h  of  anclioncti;,  Bhall  pay  the  whole  tui, 
but  only  tliat  part  wlijch  falls  to  Iuh  shan*. 

'*  ().  L(^t  not  th(!  vintners  and  wine-cryers  buy  wine  in 
Orhians,  in  order  to  srll  it  ii^ain  at  a  tavern. 

"  7.  No  man  having  partnership  with  a  clerk  or  knight, 
in  anything  touching  the  partnership,  shall  \my  the  wliole 
l4ix,  but  only  thci  |)art  due  from  him,  provid(;d  that  the  clerk 
or  knight  have  ])roved  that  the  saitl  nuin  was  in  partnership 
with  him. 

*'  S.  lAit  the  (*ondu(!tor8  of  those  who  buy  wines  be  8i*nt 
away. 

*' {>.  IIuekst<;rs  shall  not  purchase  provisions  within  the 
precincts  of  tlu*,  town  in  order  to  sell  tht^m  at  Orleans. 

^'  10.  'i1ie,  provosts  and  foresters  shall  not  seiace  carts 
within  the.  preeincts. 

'MI.  (/arts  stimding  at  the  Dunoice  gate  to  take  provi- 
sions, shall  not  be.  fdh^l  a  s<:c(md  time;  but  when  the  provi- 
sions an?  sohl,  th<jy  shall  re.tin*  and  nuike  way  for  others. 

"  \*2.  No  one,  shall  buy  bread  at  Orleans  ami  rti-sell  it 
there. 

"  1:L  'i'hcj  ke.eper  of  tim  salt  mine  shall  only  take  two 
denicTs  for  the  uscj  of  tlni  m\iu\ 

'*  M.  The  men  of  MiMin  ant!  Saint-Martin-Hur-Ix>irct  shall 
not  |)ay  rent  for  the  ransom  of  their  bail! lis. 

"  \!i.  What  has  \m'.u  iwlde.d  to  the  f/rnii  lie  hirunge  during 
our  lime,  shall  be  repealed,  an<l  it  shall  be  as  it  was  in  our 
fathe.rs*  time., 

"  1().  The  series  of  customs  which  we  have  abolished 
being  thus  enumerated,  we  Iiav(*,  dc(M'eiM|,  and  we  connmi 
that  deenM*.  by  the  pnw^nt  onh*r,  and  )»y  the  authority  of  our 
s<-a1,  and  by  our  royal  name  then*.unto  |daced;  and  we  forbid 
any  one,  e.ver  daring  to  n^establish  for  tin*,  people  of  ()rh'an.4 
any  of  the  eusUmis  herein  m(>ntioncd.  (liven  at  IWin,  tlif 
yv.wY  Mei.xviii.  of  our  Jiord,  There  wen*,  present  in  «»ur 
pahiec,  \\\i\  eount  Hiibaut,  our  seneschal:  Ouy,  the  buUer; 
Kenaud,  (chamberlain;  Ksioul,  constable,  (tiveii  by  the  hand 
of  Hugh,  chancelhir."* 

'  litrurU  lirx  (frihniutm'cx,  t.  i.,  p.  Ki ;  1.  xi.,  p.  'JOO. 
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V. 

Louis  VIL— 1178. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Louis, 
by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French.  Informed  of 
certain  customs  to  be  abolished  at  Orleans,  and  desiring  to 
provide  for  the  good  of  our  burghers,  and  the  health  of  our 
soul,  we  have  mercifully  abolished  them.  The  following  are 
the  amended  customs: — 

"  1.  Let  no  one  exact  toll  at  Rebrechien,^  nor  at  Loury,^ 
except  the  same  which  is  exacted  at  Orleans. 

"  2.  Let  no  one  be  obliged  to  rent  our  stalls  at  the  market. 

"  3.  Let  the  dues  to  us  of  barley  and  other  grain,  received 
at  Mareau-au-Bois  and  at  Gommiers^  be  abolished. 

"  4.  Let  no  cart  be  taken  for  bringing  wine  from  Chan- 
teau.* 

"  5.  Let  no  one  selling  his  wine  at  Orleans  be  constrained 
to  give  money  by  the  bottle  for  the  right  of  the  king;  but  let 
him  give  wine  in  bottles,  if  he  like  better. 

"  6.  The  keeper  of  the  chatelet  at  the  head  of  the  bridge 
cannot  take  the  toll  for  hay-carts,  unless  the  hay  belong  to 
those  who  have  mown  it. 

"  7.  No  merchant  having  disposed  of  his  goods  at  Orleans 
without  permission  from  the  provost,  can  on  that  account  be 
brought  to  justice  while  he  shall  remain  at  Orleans. 

"  8.  Foreign  merchants  who  come  to  Orleans  for  the  fair 
of  March,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  keep  the  fair. 

"  9.  Let  no  one  at  Germigny,^  or  at  Chanteau,  pay  the  tax 
upon  the  sale  of  sheep  and  the  breeding  of  pigs,  except  those 
who  cultivate  our  land. 

"  10.  Let  each  cart  in  the  bailiwick  of  Saint-Martin-sur- 
Loiret  pay  four  hemina;  of  rye. 

'*  And,  lastly,  let  not  these  things  be  retracted  in  future. 
We  have  confirmed  the  present  charter  by  the  authority  of 

>  A  village  on  the  Loii-e,  three  leagues  from  Orleans. 

'  A  village  five  leagues  from  Orleans. 

»  Villages  in  the  environs  of  Orleans. 

*  A  village  two  leagues  from  Orleans. 

»  A  village  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Orleans. 
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our  seal,  and  the  inscribing  of  our  royal  name.  Done  at 
Etampes,  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  1 178.  There 
were  present  in  our  palace  those  whose  names  and  seals 
follow: — Count  Thibault,  our  seneschal;  Guy,  the  butler; 
Renaud,  the  chamberlain;  Baoul,  the  constable.''^ 

VI. 

Louis  Vn.— 1180. 

"  Li  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Amen. 
Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French:  knowing 
what  the  mercy  of  God  has  always  been  to  us  and  our  king- 
dom, and  how  innumerable  have  been  his  favours,  we  ac- 
knowledge and  humbly  adore  him,  if  not  as  much  as  we 
ought,  at  least  with  all  the  devotion  in  our  power.  Incited 
to  this,  therefore,  by  royal  piety  and  clemency,  for  the 
health  of  our  soul,  and  for  that  of  our  predecessors,  and  for 
that  of  our  son,  king  Philip,  we  infranchise  and  discharge  in 
perpetuity,  from  every  tie  of  servitude,  all  our  serfe  and 
servants,  called  body-men,  who  live  in  Orleans  or  the 
suburbs,  boroughs  or  hamlets;  namely,  Meiin,  Grermigny, 
Cham,  and  other  dependents  of  the  provostry  of  Orleans;  as 
well  as  those  of  Chesy,  Saint-Jean-de-Bray,  Saint- Martin- 
sur-Loiret;  and  beyond  the  Loire,  Saint-Mesmin  and  other 
hamlets,  and  those  of  Neuville,  Rebrecbien,  and  Coudray,^  as 
well  as  their  sons  and  daughters;  and  we  will  that  they  re- 
main as  free  as  if  they  were  bom  free;  that  is  to  say, 
that  those  who  shall  be  found  in  the  above-named  places 
before  next  Christmas,  and  after  the  coronation  of  our  son 
Philip,  shall  enjoy  that  liberty:  but  if  others  of  our  serfe 
flock  from  elsewhere  to  the  said  places,  because  of  the  en- 
franchisement, they  shall  be  declared  excepted.  And  to  the 
end  that  the  said  things  remain  in  perpetuity,  we  have 
caused  the  confirmation  of  the  present  charter,  by  the  authority 
of  our  seal,  and  the  aflixing  of  our  royal  name.  Done  in 
public,  at  Paris,  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  1180. 
There  were  present  in  our  palace  those  whose  names  follow: — 
Count  Thibault,  our  seneschal;   Guy,  the  butler;   Renaud, 

»  Rccueil  des  Ordonnances,  t.  rL,  p.  209 — 211. 
2  All  these  towns  are  in  the  environs  of  Orleans. 
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chamberlain;  Raoul,  conBtable.  Given  bj  the  hand  of  Hugh, 
the  cliancellor." 

VII. 

Philip- Augustus. — 1 183. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Amen* 
Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French.  It  belongs  to 
the  clemency  of  the  king  to  spare  his  subjects  with  a  merciful 
hearty  and  generously  to  aid  those  who  bend  under  a  heavy 
load.  We  make  known  to  all  present  and  to  come,  that  in 
the  belief  of  God,  and  for  the  safety  of  our  soul  and  the 
fioul  of  our  father  Louis,  of  blessed  memory,  and  of  our  pre- 
decessors, we  will  and  order  that  all  men  who  live  and  shall 
live  at  Orleans,  and  in  the  bailiwick  of  Saint- Martin,  and  in 
the  bailiwick  of  Saint-Jean,  at  Coudray,  at  liebrechien,  and 
at  Germigny,  be  henceforth  free  and  exempt  from  all  tax  and 
duty;  granting  them,  besides,  that  we  will  not  make  them 
go  to  plead  in  any  place  more  distant  than  Etampes,  Yevre- 
le-Cliatel,  or  Lorris;  and  we  will  seize  neither  them  nor  their 
goods,  their  wives,  sons,  nor  daughters,  and  will  do  them  no 
violence,  so  long  uh  they  dcjsire  to  and  do  receive  the  judg- 
ment of  our  court;  none  of  them  fur  a  misdeed  shall  pay  us 
a  fine  of  rnort)  than  sixty  sous,  except  for  robbery,  rape, 
homicide,  murder,  or  treason;  or  else  in  cases  where  they 
shall  have  deprived  any  one;  of  his  foot,  his  hand,  his  nose, 
eye,  ear,  or  any  otlier  member.  And  if  any  of  them  be 
summoned,  he  shall  not  l)e  bound  to  answer  to  a  citation 
before  eight  days.  Now,  we  make  them  all  these  conces- 
sions, on  condition  that  all  those  to  whom  we  give  this 
grace,  and  whom  we  may  or  miglit  tax,  henceforth  each 
year,  upon  eacli  four  gallons  of  wine  or  corn  which  they 
shall  have,  as  well  spring  grain  as  tlie  corn  of  winter,  which- 
soever they  be,  shall  })ay  us  two  deniers.  But  we  make 
known  that  the  tax  of  two  years  upon  corn  and  wine  thus 
collected,  the  which  tax  is  commonly  called  the  tax  upon 
bread  and  wine,  shall  be  on  acxiuitment  of  all  tax  and  duty, 
and  all  the  above-mentioned  customs  which  we  have  re- 
pealed; and  the  tax  of  every  third  year  shall  be  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  coinage;  ond  in  that  third  year,  men  not 
among  those  to  whom  we  have  granted  the  above  enumerated 
franchises — namely,  those  who  owe  us  no  tax,  except  the  tax 
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of  bread  and  wine  for  the  coinage,  shall  pay  us  that  tax  of 
bread  and  wine  for  the  maintenance  of  the  coinage^  in  the 
same  way  that  they  have  always  done;  upon  each  measure  of 
!?pring  corn  one  denier.  Now,  every  year  we  will  send  to 
Orleans  one  of  the  people  who  serve  us  in  our  house,  and 
who,  witli  our  other  sergeants  in  the  town,  and  ten  good 
burghers,  whom  the  burghers  of  the  town  shall  elect  in  com- 
mon, ithall  anuiinlly  collect  this  tax  of  bread  and  wine;  and 
these  sliall  swear  each  year  that  they  will  raise  this  tar 
with  good  faith,  and  that  tliey  will  not  except  any  one  out 
of  affection,  or  surcharge  them  through  hatred.  And  in 
order  that  all  tliese  concessions  perpetually  remain,  and  be 
for  ever  inviolably  maintained  as  much  by  us  as  by  the 
kings  of  France  our  successors,  we  confirm  the  present 
agreement  with  tlie  authority  of  our  seal  and  the  affixing  of 
our  royal  name.  Done  at  Fontainebleau,  the  year  of  the  In- 
cai'nation  of  our  Lord  1183,  and  the  fourth  of  our  reign. 
There  were  present  in  our  palace  those  whose  names  aad 
seals  are  hereunto  placed: — Count  Thibault,  our  seneschal; 
Guy,  the  butler;  Matthew,  the  chamberlain;  Raoul,  the  con- 
stable. ^'^ 

III. 

Etampes. 

Orleans  has  just  shown  us  what  may  be  the  privileges  and 
progressive  developments  of  a  town  which  was  not  erected 
into  a  borough  properly  so  called:  Etampes  will  show  us  how 
small  a  place  a  borough  charter  sometimes  held  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  town,  and  how  it  might  lose  it  without  losing, 
far  from  it,  all  its  advantages  and  all  its  Hberties. 

I  shall  not  come  to  a  conclusion  beforehand;  I  shall  not 
sum  up  the  facts  before  having  given  them.  I  wish  to  lay  before 
you  an  account  of  the  various  acts  of  which,  in  various  ways, 
Etampes  has  been  the  object  on  the  part  of  the  French  kings, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  "We  shall  there 
see  what  at  that  time  a  town  truly  was;  in  what  consisted  and 
how  were  formed  the  privileges  of  its  inhabitants,  and  how 
false  is  the  historical  image  which  is  almost  always  given  us  by 
those  who  speak  upon  the  subject. 

'  Ji*'CUfU  dfs  Ordo7ntaurt'.%  t.  xi.,  p.  *2*2Ci.   This  charter  was  conflrmed  iu 
1:J81,  by  a  similar  charter  of  Philip  le  Hardi,  {Ibid,y  p.  337.) 
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In  1082,  king  Philip  I.  wished  to  show  some  favour  to  tho 
caiions  of  Notre  Dame  of  Etampos,  as  his  ancestors  the 
kings  Robert  and  Henry  I.  had  done,  and  he  granted  them 
this  charter: 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Philip, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  tho  French.  It  is  just  and 
▼ery  worthy  of  the  royal  serenity  to  govern  the  secular 
•fairs  with  moderation,  and  still  more,  constantly  to  re- 
gard ecclesiastical  affairs  with  feelings  of  religion  and  piety, 
to  the  end  that  nothing  may  remain  ill  ordered  in  our 
republic;  as  also  firmly  to  observe,  and  in  observing  to 
strengthen,  what  has  been  conceded  by  our  predecessors,  or 
hy  ourself.  We  therefore  make  known  to  the  faithful  of  the 
holy  church,  present  and  to  come,  that  the  canons  of  Saint 
Majie  d'Etampes  have  approached  our  majesty,  supplicating 
08  to  grant  them,  and  to  confirm  in  perpetuity,  the  rights 
aad  customs  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  our  prede- 
eessors,  king  liobert  our  grandfather,  and  king  Henry  our 
father  ....  The  said  rights  possessed  by  the  said  church  are 
•8  follow: 

"  Let  the  said  canons  give  to  those  amoixg  them  whom  they 
shall  elect,  tlu;  ofliccs  of  the  said  church,  such  as  the  ofhces 
of  provost,  dean,  cliantor;  and  let  them  have  and  possess  all 
that  belouf^s  to  tlie  said  church,  except  at  the  festival  of  Saint 
Marie,  iii  tho  middle  of  tlio  month  of  August,  when  their 
abbot,  from  none  to  none,  shall  have  the  rights  thus  regu- 
lated: the  canons  shall  have  tho  loaves  and  napkins:  with 
regard  to  the  other  smaller  ofllcrings,  the  wax,  the  deniers, 
the  gi)ld  and  silver,  if  there  be  any  offered,  the  abbot  shall 
receive;  and  have  them.  Further,  he  who  on  the  part  of  the 
abbot  shall  guard  the  altar  during  the  festival,  shall  live  upon 
tlic  bread  of  the  altai*;  and  the  dean  instituted  by  the  canons 
sliall  receive  from  the  common  offering  the  wine  and  other 
provBiDus  necessary  for  his  support  on  the  said  day  .... 
Orer  the  lands  of  the  canons  which  belong  to  the  churchy 
our  0(ficers  shall  exercise  no  jurisdiction  or  exaction  what-* 
ever,  and  shall  not  tnolently  take  the  right  of  lodging  in  their 
kovsis  ....  Having  received  at  their  request  and  prayer, 
and  n  token  of  charity,  twenty  livres  from  the  said  canons, 
we  luve  caused  this  memorial  of  our  concession  to  bo  >vritten, 
and  knve  confirmed  it  with  the  autiiority  of  our  seal  and  tho 
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placing  of  our  royal  name.  Witnesses  of  the  present  in- 
stitution, &c.,  &c.  —  {Ttien  follow  the  names  of  fouriien 
officers  of  the  hhtg,  or  lay  witnesses,  and  twenty'nine  ecck* 
siastics  or  canons.)  Publicly  given  at  our  palace,  at  Etampes- 
la-Ncuve,  tlie  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  1082,  the 
twenty-third  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  king  of  the  Freuch.— 
Bead  and  signed  by  Grilfied,  bishop  of  Paris. ''* 

Independently  of  what  concerns  the  canons  themselves,  we 
here  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands  which  belong  to  tbem,  in 
Etampes,  or  even  in  its  territory,  freed  from  all  jurisdiction, 
from  all  exaction  of  royal  officers,  and  among  others,  from 
that  obligation  of  lodging  which  was  the  source  of  so  mach 
abuse. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  some  king  Philip  made  a  vow,  it  is 
not  known  exactly  for  what  reason,  to  go,  casque  on  head, 
his  visor  lowered,  his  sword  at  his  side,  his  coat  of  arms  on 
his  back,  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  to  leave 
his  arms  in  the  temple,  and  to  enrich  it  with  his  gifts:  bnt 
the  bishops  and  great  vassals,  it  is  said,  when  consulted, 
opposed  this  absence  of  the  king  as  dangerous  to  his  kingdom. 
Probably  Philip  himself  was  not  eager  to  accomplish  his  vow. 
One  of  his  faithful  of  Etampes,  a  man  of  his  house,  £ude^ 
mayor  of  the  hamlet  of  Challou-Saint-Medard,  offered  to 
make  the  journey  for  him,  armed  cap-il-pie,  as  Philip  had 
promised  to  be.  He  employed  two  years  in  this  tedioa 
pilgrimage,  and  returned,  after  having  deposited  his  arms  in 
tlie  holy  sepulchre,  where  they  might  ibr  a  long  time  be  seen, 
with  a  brass  tablet  on  which  the  vow  and  the  journey  woe 
recounted.  Before  the  departure  of  Eudes,  the  king  took  hii 
six  children  under  his  care:  one  son,  named  Ansold,  and  five 
daughters;  and  at  his  return,  in  March,  1085,  he  gave  them 
in  recompcnce,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  contained  in  the 
following  charter: 

"  Let  all  know  that  Eudes,  mayor  of  Challou,  by  the  divine 
inspiration  and  by  consent  of  Philip,  king  of  France,  whom 
servant  he  was,  has  set  out  for  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Lord,  mi 
lias  left  his  son  Ansold  and  his  five  daughters  in  the  iiindl 
and  under  the  care  of  the  said  king,  and  the  said  king  h^ifr 
ceived  and  preserved  these  children  in  liis  hands  and  under  Us 

>  Jli'cueil  d<'t  Ordonnancegf  t.  xi.  p.  174. 
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tare,  and  it  is  granted  to  Ansold,  and  to  his  said  five  sisters, 
daughters  of  Eudes,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  out  of  charity 
alone,  and  through  respect  for  the  H0I7  Sepulchre,  that  any 
male  line  of  him  or  them,  who  shall  marry  a  woman  subject 
to  the  king  under  the  yoke  of  servitude,  he  shall,  by  the  said 
marriage,  free  and  redeem  her  from  the  tie  of  servitude,  and 
if  serfs  of  the  king  marry  women  descended  from  Eudes,  they 
as  well  as  their  descendants  shall  be  of  the  house  and  domes- 
ticity of  the  king.  The  king  gives,  to  be  kept  in  fief,  to  the 
heirs  of  Eudes  and  their  heirs,  his  estate  of  Challou,  with  its 
men;  so  that  on  account  of  it  they  be  not  bound  to  appear  in 
justice  before  any  of  the  servants  of  the  king,  but  only  before 
the  king  himself,  and  let  them  pay  no  tax  in  any  of  the  land 
of  the  king.  Moreover,  the  king  orders  his  servants  of 
Etampes  to  guard  the  chamber,  of  Challou,^  seeing  that  the 
people  of  Chsdlou  are  bound  to  keep  guard  at  Etampes,  and  that 
their  chamber  being  established  there,  they  shall  guard  it  the 
better.  And  to  the  end  that  the  said  franchise  and  conven- 
tions always  remain  firm  and  stable,  the  king  has  caused  the 
present  memorial  to  be  made  of  them,  which  he  has  had 
sealed  with  his  seal  and  his  name,  and  confirmed,  with  his 
own  hand,  by  the  holy  cross.  There  were  present  in  the  palace, 
those  whose  names  and  seals  follow:  Hugh,  seneschal  of  the 
house;  Gaston  de  Poissy,  constable;  Pains,  the  chamberlain; 
Guy,  brother  of  de  Galeran,  groom  of  the  chamber.  Done  at 
Etampes,  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  palace,  the  year  of  the 
Incarnation,  1085,  the  25th  of  the  reign  of  the  king.  There 
were  present  at  the  making  of  the  enfranchisements,  for 
testimony  of  its  truth,  Anselin,  son  of  Arembert;  Albert  of 
Bruncoin;  Guesner,  priest  of  Challou;  G6rard,  dean;  Pierre, 
son  of  Erard  ....  and  Haymon,  his  son."^ 

Here  we  find  a  family  of  Etampes  and  its  descendants  in- 
vested with  the  most  important  franchises,  in  possession  of  the 
right  of  giving  freedom  by  marriage,  of  not  being  j  udged  except 
by  the  king  himself,  or  his  nearest  officers,  of  not  paying  any 
subsidy,  tax,  toll,  &c.  And  less  than  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards. Saint  Louis,  in  declaring  the  descendants  of  Eudes  of 

>  They  called  the  place  where  were  kept -the  titles  and  acts  concerning 
the  rights  of  the  king  and  the  crown,  camera.  (Fieureau,  Antiquites 
d'J'Jlampes,  p.  83.) 

3  Lett  Antiquity's  de  la  ville  et  du  duche  d'Etampcs,  by  Flenrean,  p.  78. 
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Challou-Soint-Mcdord  exempt  from  the  watch  of  the  town  of 
I'ariH,  says  that  thcj  are  three  thousand  in  number;  and  thej 
still  reckoned  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  them  in  1598, 
when  the  president  Brisson  caused  their  privileges  to  be  at- 
tacked, in  a  fit  of  anger  against  the  inhabitants  of  Ktampes, 
who,  going  to  visit  him  in  his  house  of  Gravelle,  did  not  da 
him  the  honours  which  he  claimed.  This  privilege  lasted 
five  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  for  it  was  not  abolished 
until  U)()2,  by  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.* 

Near  Ktampes,  at  Morigny,  there  was  a  large  and  rich 
ablKjy  (if  the  ord(ir  of  Saint  Benedict,  formed  by  a  dii<mein- 
bermcnt  of  th(j  abbey  of  Flex,  or  Saint-Gcrmer,  near  Beau- 
vais.  In  1120,  Louis  Vl.  granted  various  privileges  to  the 
monks  of  Morigny,  among  which  are  the  following: — 

"  Tlie  manorial  tenants  who  in  the  town  of  Ktampes  have 
been  or  may  be  given  to  the  monks  of  the  holy  abbey  of  Mo- 
rigny, shall  pay  us  the  same  dues  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  pay  when  in  lay  hands,  unless  remission  thereof  be  made 
unto  them  by  us  or  our  success^^rs. 

"  We  grant  to  all  the  monks*  tenantry,  wherever  they  re- 
side, that  no  provost  nor  any  other  oilicer  of  ours  shall  exer- 
cIho  any  jurisdiction  over  them,  unless  the  monks  fail  to  do 
them  justice,  and  unl(;ss  th(iy  be  taken  in  flagrante  delicto^  or 
unless  they  have  broken  the  ban."'' 

Louis  YL  often  resided  at  Ktampes.  The  inhabitant»  of 
the  Marche  Nevfy  calh^d  later  Marche  Saint- (iilles  were 
bound,  when  the  king  came  into  the  town,  U)  furnish  him  and 
his  court  with  linen,  and  vessels  and  utensils  for  the  kitchen. 
This  charg(j  s(?(jmed  so  onerous,  that  few  people  established 
themselves  in  tliat  quarter,  and  it  remained  almost  deserted. 
In  1123,  Louis  wished  trj  attract  inhabitants  thitlier,  and  with 
this  view  publislied  tlie  following  charter: 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Louw, 
by  the  gnic(i  of  God,  king  of  the  French.  I  make  known 
U)  all  my  faithful,  present  and  to  eomr,  tliat  to  those  who 
inhabit  or  shall  inhabit  our  March^;  N(;uf  at  Ktamiws  W? 
grant  this  privilege  for  ten  years,  dating  from  the  feast  of 
Saint-Kemy,  in  the  IGth  year  of  our  reign.' 

*  J''Ji;ijnjttii,  vt  supra.  '  Hecncil  des  Ordonfianr/'Mf  x't.  ll'l 

>  About  two  years  after  tin;  date  of  tUiH  ordinance,  Loiiih  le  GruH  mounU^ 
the  Dixowi  ill  liOH. 
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"  1.  We  grant  them,  within  the  limits  of  the  said  market, 
to  remain  free  and  exempt  from  all  levy,  tax,  or  service  of 
foot  or  horse. 

"  2.  We  allow  them  also  not  to  pay  fine  for  an  ill-founded 
summons  or  accusation. 

"  3.  In  their  case,  moreover,  we  reduce  for  ever,  fines  of 
^ty  sous,  to  five  sous  and  four  deniers;  and  the  duty  and 
fine  of  seven  sous  and  a  half  to  sixteen  deniers. 

"  4.  No  one  henceforward  shall  pay  the  mine  due  except 
on  Thursday. 

"  5.  Any  man  called  upon  to  take  oath  in  any  business,  if 
he  refuse  to  swear,  shall  not  have  to  pay  a  fine. 

"  6.  All  those  who  bring  wine  or  provisions  or  any  other 
article  into  our  said  market,  or  into  the  houses  of  the  mano- 
rial tenants  established  in  the  said  market,  shall  be  free  and 
undisturbed  with  all  their  provisions,  both  when  they  come, 
while  they  stay,  and  on  their  return;  so  that  for  their  mis- 
deed or  that  of  their  masters,  no  one  can  seize  or  trouble 
them,  unless  they  be  taken  in  the  crime. 

"  We  grant  them  these  privileges  for  ever,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  levies,  horse  and  foot  service,  and  taxes,  which 
they  shall  enjoy  only  within  the  above  fixed  limits;  and  in 
order  that  the  said  concession  may  not  fall  into  disuse,  we 
have  caused  it  to  be  written;  and  to  the  end  that  it  be  not 
annulled  by  our  descendants,  we  have  confirmed  it  with  the 
authority  of  our  seal  and  the  placing  of  our  name.  Publicly 
done  at  Etampes,  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word, 
1123,  the  16th  of  our  reign.  There  being  present  in  our 
palace  tliose  whose  names  and  seals  are  hereunto  affixed: 
Stephen,  the  seneschal;  Gilbert,  the  butler;  Hugh,  the  con- 
stable; Albert,  the  chamberlain;  and  Stephen,  the  chancel- 
lor." ' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Marche  Saint-Gilles  formed  thence- 
forward a  distinct  corporation,  which  had  its  own  charter  and 
function:?. 

In  1 1 38,  Louis  VII.  granted  "  to  all  the  men  of  Etampes, 
both  knights  and  burghers,"  a  charter  as  follows: 

'*  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Amen. 
I,  Louis,  king  of  the  French  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  make 

»  Rccueil  ties  Ordonnancet,  t.  xi.  p.  183. 
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known  to  all  our  faithful,  present  and  to  come,  that  we  have 
granted  to  oil  the  men  of  Etoinpes,  both  knightn  and  burgher^ 
upon  i\mr  humble  petition  and  the  counsel  of  our  faithful 
the  following  things: 

"  1.  During  our  whole  life,  we  will  not  change  or  alter 
the  alloy  or  weight,  and  will  not  let  anj  one  alter  the  present 
money  of  Ktampes,  which  has  circulated  there  since  the 
decease  of  our  father,  so  long  as  the  knights  and  burghers  of 
Etampes,  every  tliree  years,  dating  from  All- Saints,  shall 
pay  us,  for  the  redemption  of  the  said  money,  one  hundred 
livres  of  that  money;  and  if  they  themselves  discover  that 
this  money  is  falsificnl  or  altered  in  any  way,  we,  upon 
their  information,  will  see  that  it  be  proved  and  tried;  and 
if  it  has  In^on  falsified  or  altered,  we  will  have  justice  done 
upon  the  falsi ILer  or  alteror,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the 
knights  and  burghers  of  iOtam^M's.  Now,  I^uc  do  BlaliUi 
kniglit  of  ii^tampes,  by  our  order  and  in  our  place  and  coart) 
swears  that  we  will  keep  and  observe  those  conditions  in  the 
manniT  herein  laid  down. 

"  2.  "VVe  also  grant  to  the  knights  and  burghers  of 
Etampes  that  non(^  of  the  ])eo})1e  of  Ktampes  shall  at  any 
time  be  interdicted  the  snle  of  wine;  and  that  the  wine  of  no 
one,  exc(»pt  our  own,  shall  he  sold  by  j)roclamntion. 

"  ii.  Further,  for  the  good  of  our  soul  and  the*,  souls  ofonr 
predecessors,  w<^  grant  for  ever  to  the  knights  and  burghers 
of  Ktamp(»s,  that  the  in(»nsure  of  wine  which  the  pn)VO!»t» 
of  Ktampes,  and  that  which  the  servants  and  the  vicar  of  the 
provost,  after  them,  took  from  the  burghers  in  each  tavem» 
shall  not  lu^necforward  hi'  taken  in  any  way  by  any  provost 
or  his  servants;  and  we  forbid  the  burghers  themselves  to 
give  it  in  any  way. 

"  4.  AVe  also  iorbid  tlu».  criers  of  wine  to  rei  use,  under  any 
pr(»,t(^xt,  to  tin*,  knights,  ch.M'ks,  or  burghers  of  Ktampes,  the 
m<\nsure  to  measure  wine  wh(»n  they  shall  d<'mand  it,  or  to 
exnet  irom  tlieni  anything  more  than  they  ibrmerly  exacted 
with  justice. 

"  And  to  the  end  that  this  may  always  remain  firm  and 
stable,  w<»,  have  ordered  that  it  Iw  confirmed  by  tlu^  authority 
of  our  seal,  and  the  ailixing  of  our  name.  Done  puhlirlyut 
J*aris,  in  our  palace,  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  the.  Wonl, 
111^7,  and  lh(»  fourth  of  our  reign.  There  being  present  in 
our  palace  those  whose  seals  and  names  are  hereunto  aflbtcd: 
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Baoul,  count  de  Vermandois,  seneschal;  Hugh,  the  constable ; 
William,  the  butler.  Given  by  the  hand  of  Augrin,  chan- 
cellor." A 

Here  it  is  not  merely  the  question  of  a  parish,  a  family,  a 
quarter.  The  privileges  granted  are  granted  to  the  whole 
town;  all  its  inhabitants,  knights  or  burghers,  whether  resi- 
dent in  the  market-place  of  St.  Gilles,  or  on  the  domains  of 
the  canons  of  Notre  Dame,  are  equally  admitted  to  participate 
in  them. 

But  this  is  a  very  exceptional  case.  Privileges  granted 
to  particular  establishments  are  of  much  more  frequent  oc- 
currence. In  1141  and  1147,  Louis  VII.  accords  in  favour 
respectively  of  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Martin 
d'Etampes,  and  of  the  Lazar-house  of  that  town,  the  two 
following  charters: 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  I,  Louis,^ 
by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French  and  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  to  all  present  and  to  come,  make  known,  that,  upon 
the  certification  of  the  canons  of  Etampes  la  Vieille,  we 
admit  and  acknowledge  as  true  and  certain,  that  Solomon, 
physician,  having  heretofore  received  from  the  very  noble 
and  most  illustrious  Philip  an  estate  at  Etampes,  and  having 
for  some  time  enjoyed  it  in  full  property,  has  now,  by  a 
pious  donation,  and  on  condition  of  prayers  for  his  soul, 
given  and  granted  the  same,  with  all  the  rights  and  customs 
appertaining  to  it,  unto  the  two  churches  of  the  said  Etampes, 
namely — the  church  of  Saint  Mary,  and  the  church  of  Saint 
Martin,  with  our  full  concurrence  and  approbation,  in  accord- 
ance with  whicli,  we,  whose  duty  it  is  at  once  to  favour  the 
churches,  and  to  protect,  confirm,  the  concessions  made  by 
our  predecessors,  at  the  request  of  the  said  late  possessor 
of  the  said  estate,  and  on  the  humble  petition  of  the  said 
canons,  do,  by  our  authority,  confirm  this  donation,  or  rather 
this  alms,  and  further,  have  caused  to  be  set  forth  in  this 
present  charter  the  customs  of  the  said  estate,  that  no  ex- 
action may  hereafter  be  made  upon  it.  These  customs  are 
as  follows: 

"  1.  The  ordinary  penalty  of  sixty  sous  is  here  five  sous; 
of  seven  sous  and  a  half,  twelve  deniers.     The  fine  for  flesh 

^  Becueil  des  OrdonnanceSf  t.  xi.  p.  188. 
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wounds  itt  a  liv^  gooHfi;  for  drawing  the  Hword  upon  a  miD, 
a  fowl  of  two  deiiierH. 

<*  t2.  TUti  int'.n  of  lliiM  cHtut^i  muHt  send  four  fsergf^antB-at- 
aritiH  U>  thii  kitJf^'ri  army,  on  tlm  pniclumation  of  Arrierri-ban. 

*< .'(.  A.s  to  tliii  ///'//£/  depUu;e  over  the  Huid  estate,  the  ininitften 
of  the  riuid  diurclieH  muttt  claim  it  on  the  Thurriday  in  eseb 
wecfk,  or  if  tiiey  omit  any  'J'hurKday,  then  in  the  Thursday  in 
the  next  week,  or  other  day,  but  without  proceeding  for  ujr 
pemilty. 

**  1.  At  the  fehtival  of  St.  liemy,  th^  HcrgfiontB  of  the  mi 
<:.'inonH  Kliall  collect  the  (juit-ient  at  each  house  on  the  said 

4:ritllte. 

*'  r».  It  irt  a  cuHt/>m  of  the  said  estate  that  if  tiny  oM 
Ijriii;:^  {in  a<;tion  ti^aiMHt  one  of  the  UtmmtA  on  the  said  t*.^\MSf% 
within  ilrt  liiiiitH,  lie  nm^t  huhniit  therein  to  the  juriiMlictiuo 
of  the  Haid  canon h. 

"  0.  'J 'he  Hiiid  eistate  iri  exempt  from  the  payment  of  Anjr 
and  all  taxcH  im|MiHe^  u|>on  the  canonri. 

'^  (iodfrey  Silvcslre  in  our  presence  at  Elam|K!S,  luis  con- 
firmed the  above  on  oath.  And  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  loHt  in  oblivion,  we  have  authenticated  the  wjioii;  by  tlu: 
upporiitioii  of  our  .seal.  Done  jMibiicIy  at  i'ari.s,  the  yor 
of  lh(!  In(fani:ition  ol'  the  Word,  Jill,  imd  of  our  ni^fii  tin: 
fifth.  JVeKc.nt  ill  our  psil.ice,  thene,  whose  hitnd(»  ami  m-oLi 
an;  her<:unlo  allixed.  ItiUHjl,  count  de  Vennandoi:;,  our 
Heiir^sclitd;  (juillauine,  th<'.  butler;  iMattliew,  th<t  chamli<;rlaiii; 
.Matthew,  tlie  constable.  Written  by  the  band  of  Ca'lun', 
dianc^rllor." ' 

"  ],  Loiiirf,  by  the  \iy\U'm  of  God  kiuf^  of  the  rn'ii<-h  aiiJ 
duke  of  Ai|uitaiiie,  to  nil  pH'rieiit  and  to  eoiiie,  niiikf^  ktiowu, 
that  we  ^iive  and  pre.si^iit  to  the  brothers  of  St.  J^a/aru-i,  at 
I'itaiiipeH,  a  fair  oi'  <',i;rlit  days,  to  \n'.  held  fWA-y  year  at 
AIi<'Jiaelma:4,  adjarv.nt  to  the  ehureb  of  St.  I^a/anis,  witlitkiii 
ihiii(;bir*e,  that  we  retain  therein  no  right,  and  that  ourofiir^'ra 
iJiall  take  iiotbiii;(  then*,  nor  arn^ht  any  one  th^re  i'.iiriii 
thieve;*,  whoiji  we  retain  the  power  to  apprehciid,  for  tlj« 
jHirposeH  of  jufstiee.  We,  take,  under  our  hafegnard  tljo';<iwlw 
,sb;ili  attend  this  fair;  and  to  eonfirni  and  establish  tlii^^^'' 
i'.ver,  we,  ^e."-' 

In  11. io,  tij(^  same  monareh  abolished  an  abuse  wliich  tl'^ 
^   /t«'rH«ri|  dm  OrdminuiuiMi,  \v,,  I'.iri.  a  //A//i. 
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officers  who  acted  for  him  at  Etampes  had  introduced  for 
heir  own  benefit. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  amen. 
[,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French.  Whereas  it 
ippears  that  our  sergeants,  our  provost,  vicar,  and  other  of 
)ur  officers  at  Etampes,  have  been  subjecting  the  butchers  of 
hat  town  to  a  custom  that  whatever  they  purchased  of  them, 
he  price  thereof  shall  be  reduced  one  third,  so  that  they  have 
)een  exacting  from  the  butchers,  under  pretext  of  their  office, 
neat,  the  value  of  which  was  twelve  deniers,  for  eight.  We, 
herefore,  to  all  present  and  to  come,  make  known  that,  for 
he  health  of  our  soul,  and  the  benefit  of  the  said  town,  we 
kbolish  for  ever  this  custom,  and  order  that  our  sergeants, 
ind  all  our  other  officers,  deal  with  the  butchers  exactly 
iccording  to  the  general  usage,  common  to  all;  and  that 
leither  our  provost,  vicar,  nor  other  officer,  have,  in  any  pur-» 
chases  whatever,  any  advantage  over  the  other  citizens.  And 
hat  this  may  remain  firm  and  unchanged,  we  have  hereunto 
iffixed  our  seal  and  our  signature.  Done  in  public,  at  Paris, 
:lie  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord,  1155.  Present  in 
he  palace,  those  whose  names  and  seals  follow: — Count 
riiibaut,  our  seneschal;  Guy,  butler;  Mathieu,  groom  of  the 
chamber;  INFathieu,  constable.  Written  by  the  hand  of  Hugh, 
rhancellor."^ 

In  1179,  he  issued  a  general  regulation  for  the  government 
)f  Etampes,  conceived  in  these  terms: — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Amen. 
[,  Louis,  king  of  the  French,  for  the  good  of  our  soul,  have 
leemed  it  fitting  to  abolish  the  ill  customs  which,  in  the 
course  of  our  reign,  have  been  introduced  into  Etampes  with- 
>ut  our  knowledge,  by  the  negligence  of  our  sergeants.  To 
ill  present  and  to  come,  therefore,  we  make  known  and  order 
:hat, 

*•  1,  Whosoever  desires  it,  may  freely  purchase  our  land 
:ralled  octaves,-  saving  our  accustomed  rights;  and  the  pur* 
L-haser  shall  none  the  more  for  his  purchase  become  our  seri*. 

"  2.  No  one  shall  buy  in  Etampes  or  its  liberties,  for  the 

»   Hocm-il  des  Ordoniumces,  xi.  ^(M). 

'  The  occupttiits  of  these  roy  til  IuikIh  ImJ  been  serfs  of  the  king.  The 
jenn  ovtarv  was  perhaps  applied  to  them  because  the  kiug  was  entitled  to 
»Tery  eighth  nheaf  produced  on  them. 

VOL.  III.  C  0 
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purpose  of  retailing  it  in  Etampes,  any  fish,  except  salted 
herrings  and  ninckarcl. 

**  3.  No  one  shall  buy  wine  at  Etampi^s,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  again  tlien.',  except  at  the  time  of  vintage. 

**  4.  No  one  shall  buy  bread  there  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tailing it  in  the  town. 

*^  5.  No  one,  thougli  he  reside  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
market-place,  shall  be  arrested  when  he  is  within  the  said 
limits,  for  tluit  were  to  infringe  the  droit  de  place, 

"  6.  Any  man  who  holds  from  us  the  droU  de  roirie^  may 
make  a  door  or  a  shop  window  in  his  house,  without  seeking 
the  pemiission  of  the  provost. 

"  7.  No  one  shall  be  charged  anything  for  the  use  of  the 
market  corn  measure,  saving  always  our  toll. 

"  8.  The  provost  of  Etampes  may  not,  on  any  ground,  re- 
quire a  citizen  to  return  the  gage  of  a  duel  which  has  not 
been  decided. 

"  9.  The  people  of  Etampes  may  have  tlieir  vineyards 
guardtid  as  they  think  lit,  on  payment  merely  of  the  guards 
themselves,  nnd  without  being  liable  to  any  payment  to  the 
seigneur  to  wlioin  the  quit  rent  of  the  vineyard  belongs.  * 

"  10.  No  ordinary  huckster,  keeping  a  shop,  shall  l^  called 
upon  to  I'ce  the  provost. 

"11.  No  one  shall  be  liable  to  give  a  fee  to  the  provost, 
except  the  dealers  who  have  stalls  in  the  market  place. 

"  12.  None  shall  be  called  upon  to  give  a  skin  to  the 
provoHt,  except  furriers  by  trade. 

"  13.  NoiK'of  our  oilicers,  except  the  provost,  shall  require 
a  fee  from  any  trader,  whether  in  the  mjyket  place,  or  out 
of  it. 

"  14.  For  the  stamping  of  measures  and  weights,  the  pro- 
vost shall  receiv<^,  no  more  than  two  gallons  of  red  wine  of 
Etainju's,  and  each  of  the  sergeants  assisting,  one  denier. 

"  1.5.  The  purchasers  of  wines,  on  exporting  them  from 
Etampes,  shall  give  no  fee  to  our  officers,  but  merely  pay  the 
toll  accustomably  due  to  us. 

"  1().  The  provost  shall  not  exact  fish  from  the  dealers  in 
fresh  or  salt  water  iish,  but  shall  buy  what  he  requires,  the 
same  as  other  peoi)le. 

"  17.  On  a  duel  taking  place,  we  shall  require  from  the 
conquered  party  no  luoni  tWw  alx.  livres,  and  our  provost  no 
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more  than  sixty  sous;  and  the  conqueror  shall  receive  no 
more  than  thirty-two  sous,  unless  the  cause  of  battle  has  been 
infraction  of  the  liberties  of  the  town,  or  murder,  or  theft,  or 
rape,  or  enslaving. 

"  18.  No  dues  for  pressurage  shall  be  taken  for  quantities 
under  one  gallon. 

"  19.  No  fellmonger  shall  give  more  than  twelve  deniers 
per  annum  for  his  fee. 

"  20.  Wax  chandlers,  as  their  fee,  shall  give  no  more  than 
the  value  of  one  denier  in  wax,  per  annum,  the  Thursday 
before  the  Feast  of  the  Purification. 

"21.  Every  dealer  in  bows  shall  give  a  bow  yearly. 

"  22.  No  one  shall  pay  for  a  place  in  the  market,  who  has 
only  sold  fruit  under  the  value  of  four  deniers. 

"  23.  It  is  forbidden  to  seize  the  goods  of  a  man  refusing 
to  pay  a  debt,  until  the  amount  of  the  debt  has  been  calcu- 
lated. 

"  24.  For  every  wine  booth  erected,  the  provost  shall  have 
two  gallons  of  red  wine  of  Etampes. 

**  25,  On  market  day,  neither  the  provost  of  the  Jews, 
nor  any  other  person,  shall  arrest  for  debt  any  man  in  the 
market,  or  going  there,  or  returning  thence,  nor  seize  his 
goods. 

"  26.  The  dealer  in  flax  or  hemp  shall  pay  no  money  for 
his  stand  in  the  market  place,  but  only  a  reasonable  handful 
of  his  goods. 

"  27.  For  a  debt  recognised  and  available,  the  provost 
shall  not  seize  until  after  the  number  of  days  prescribed  by 
the  law. 

''  28.  A  widow  for  licence  to  open  a  shop,  shall  only  pay 
twenty-five  sous. 

"  29.  No  hired  champion  shall  be  admitted  to  take  part  in 
a  trial  by  battle. 

"  In  order  that  all  this  may  be  firm  and  unchanged,  we 
have  authenticated  the  present  charter  with  our  royal  hand 
and  seal.  Done  at  Paris,  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  1179. 
Present  in  our  palace  those  whose  names  and  seals  are  below : 
Count  Thibaut,  our  seneschal;  Guy,  butler;  Renault,  cham- 
berlain; Baoul,  constable.     The  chancellorship  vacant."^ 

^  Recueil  des  Ordoimances,  xi.,  211. 
c  c2 
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So  far  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  corporation  of 
Iltampes;  not  only  have  we  met  with  no  charter  constituting 
it,  but  none  of  the  documents  we  have  cited  make  any  allu- 
sion to  it.  Yet  a  corporation  did  exist  at  Etampes,  and  pro- 
bably a  very  turbulent,  a  very  encroaching  corporation,  for 
in  1199  Philip  Augustus  abolished  it  in  these  terms: 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Amen. 
Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French,  to  all  men, 
present  and  to  come:  know  that  in  consequence  of  the  out- 
rages, oppression,  and  vexations  inflicted  by  the  cori^ra- 
tion  of  Etiimpos  upon  the  churches  of  that  town  and  tlieir 
possessions,  upon  the  knights  and  their  possessions,  we  have 
abolished  the  said  corporation,  and  have  granted  unto  the 
said  churches  and  knights,  that  there  shall  henceforth  be  no 
corporation  in  Etampes.  The  churches  and  knights  shall  be 
reinstated  in  all  the  Iranchises  and  rights  they  possessed 
before  the  establishment  of  the  corporation,  saving  always, 
ti\at  their  men  and  tenants  shall  attend  us  in  our  expeditions 
and  wars,  just  as  all  other  men  do.  And  for  the  men  and 
tenants,  whether  of  the  churches,  or  of  the  knights,  who  in- 
habit the  castle  or  suburbs  of  Etampes,  and  were  members  of 
the  corporation,  we  sliall  tax  them  when  and  to  what  extent 
we  think  fit.  And  sliould  any  of  the  said  men  and  tenants, 
when  we  have  taxed  them,  neglect  to  pay  us  the  tax,  we 
shall  be  at  lull  liberty  to  seize  them  and  their  goods,  no 
matter  of  whom  they  are  tenants  and  men,  whether  of  the 
church  or  of  knights.  And  that  these  ])resents  may  be  firni 
and  enduring,  we  have  given  them  the  authority  of  our 
name  and  seal.  Done  at  Paris,  the  year  of  our  Lord  1199, 
of  our  reign  the  twenty-first.  Present  in  our  palace  those 
wliose  names  and  seals  follow:  no  seneschal;  Guy,  butler; 
Mathieu,  chamberlain;  Dreux,  constable.  The  chancellorship 
vacant."  ^ 

If  we  had  only  this  document  before  us,  if  all  those  I  have 
l)reviously  cited  did  not  exist,  should  we  not  be  disposed  to 
imagine  that  in  losing  their  corporation  the  inhabitant;*  of 
Etampes  lost  all  their  rights,  all  their  franchises.  Yet  sudi 
was  by  no  nutans  the  case.  The  charter  of  the  corporation 
was  alone  abolished;  all  the  special  charters  remained  in  full 

'  Hccueil  des  Ordoiinauces,  xi.,  '217. 
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force  as  before.  The  inhabitants  of  the  lands  of  the  church 
Notre  Dame,  and  of  the  market-place  St.  Gilles,  the  de- 
scendants of  Eudes  de  Challou-Saint-Mard,  the  tenants  of 
the  abbey  of  Morigny,  retained  all  their  old  privileges.  And 
not  only  did  these  privileges  remain  to  them,  but  others  were 
constantly  being  added,  in  like  manner  without  any  reference 
to  a  corporation,  in  like  manner  limited  to  particular  quarters 
of  the  town  and  to  particular  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  For 
instance,  in  1204,  Philip  Augustus  granted  to  the  weavers  of 
Etampes  a  charter  in  the  following  terms: 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Amen. 
I,  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French,  to  all  pre- 
sent and  to  come,  make  known: 

"  That,  for  the  love  of  God,  we  have  released  all  the 
weavers  resident  now  and  for  the  future  in  Etampes,  and 
who  weave  with  their  own  hands  linen  or  woollen  goods, 
jfrom  all  the  dues  heretofore  payable  to  us  from  them, 
namely,  annual  taxes  and  fees  on  apprenticeship;  saving  the 
fee  for  holding  a  stand  in  the  market-place  which  all  shall 
continue  to  pay;  and  saving  also  the  penalty  due  to  us  upon 
the  spilling  of  blood,  and  our  right  to  their  services  in  our 
armies  and  expeditions  as  before. 

*'  In  consideration  of  this  franchise  that  we  grant  unto 
them,  the  said  weavers  shall  pay  us  twenty  livres  a-year;  ten 
livres  on  the  day  next  but  one  after  the  festival  of  St.  Remy, 
and  ten  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  termination  of  Lent. 

"  All  weavers  shall  commence  and  conclude  their  labours 
at  the  fixed  hour. 

"  They  shall,  of  their  own  choice,  and  as  often  as  they 
think  fit,  elect  four  notable  men  from  among  their  own  body 
to  act  as  their  representatives  in  any  judicial  case,  and  to 
carry  out  what  reform  in  their  corporation  they  shall  deem 
necessary. 

"  These  four  men  shall  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pro- 
vost, and  shall  see  to  the  maintenance  of  their  rights,  and 
shall  pay  the  twenty  livres  above  set  forth. 

"  They  shall  superintend  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth 
woven,  and  see  that  it  is  of  good  fabric  and  honest  measure; 
if  they  fail  herein,  tliey  shall  pay  a  fine  to  us. 

"  We  grant  to  them  that  we  will  never  revoke  these  pre- 
sents. 
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"  And  that  this  grant  maybe  firm  and  unchanged  for  e?er» 
we  have  authenticated  it  by  our  hand  and  seid.  Done  tt 
Paris,  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  1204,  the 
twenty-fourth  of  our  reign.  Present  in  the  palace  those 
whose  names  and  seals  follow:  No  seneschal;  Guy,  butler; 
Mathieu,  groom  of  the  chamber;  Dreux,  constable.  Written, 
the  chancellorship  being  vacant,  by  the  hand  of  brother 
Garin.^'i 

In  1224  again,  Louis  YUI.  confirmed,  in  the  following 
terms,  the  charter  and  enfranchisement  granted  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  the  church  of  Saint-Croix,  at  Orleans,  to  the 
men  whom  that  church  had  in  Etampes  and  its  liberties. 

'*  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Amen. 
Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French,  to  all  present 
and  to  come  make  known,  that  we  have  had  submitted  to  us 
the  charter  of  our  dearly  beloved  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Sainte- Croix,  at  Orleans,  thus  conceived: — 

*< '  Libert,  dean,  and  cdl  the  chapter  of  Orleans,  to  all,  and 
for  all  time. 

"  '  We  make  known  unto  all  present  and  to  oome,  that 
our  men  and  women  dwelling  on  our  lands  at  Etampes,  and 
all  thos(3  who  possess  any  portion  of  the  said  lands,  where- 
soever they  actually  inhabit,  have  bound  themselves  to  us  by 
oath,  individually,  and  each  of  them  respectively,  promising  that 
if  we  relieve  them  from  the  disgrace  of  servitude,  and  grant  to 
them  and  to  their  children,  born  and  to  be  bom,  the  blessing 
of  fieedom,  they  will  accept  with  gratitude,  faitlifully  pay, 
and  never  dispute  the  rents  we  shall  require  from  them  and 
their  descendants  for  our  said  lands.  We,  therefore,  con- 
sidering the  many  advantages  which  the  said  concession  of 
freedom  may  confer  upon  our  said  men  and  their  descendantB» 
and  upon  ourselves  and  our  church,  have  judged  it  well  to 
make  them  the  said  concession ;  and  enfranchising  the  said 
men,  their  wives  and  children,  born  and  to  be  born,  from  all 
servitude,  have  declared  and  do  declare  them  free  in  perpe- 
tuity, saving  the  charges  and  rents  set  forth  below  :^ 

*  Recueil  des  OrdoininnceR,  xi.  2HC. 
*  Tliis  cliuisp  leads  to  tho  supposition  that  the  corporation  of  Ktampeff, 
abolisluid  in  IIUO  by  i*bilip  Augustus,  had  been  re-established;  the  fact 
is  quite  possible  in  itself,  and  the  clear  and  positive  fact  before  iw  rendew 
it  very  jjrobable.  It  is  also  veiy  possible  that  the  ordiuauce  abolishing  Uie 
corporation  was  never  acted  upon. 
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"  '  And  first,  in  order  completely  to  extirpate  from  our 
said  lands  in  Etampes  the  opprobrium  of  servitude,  we  decree 
that  no  man  or  woman  of  servile  condition  shall  be  capable 
of  holding  any  house,  vineyard,  or  field  therein;  so  that  the 
said  lands,  hitherto  humble  and  overwhelmed  with  the  oppro* 
brium  of  servitude,  may  for  the  future  shine  forth  in  all  the 
splendour  of  freedom. 

"  *  None  of  the  said  enfranchised  persons,  or  any  of  their 
descendants,  shall  enter,  without  our  special  consent,  into  the 
corporation  of  Etampes. 

''  *  Every  person  dwelling  upon  our  said  lands  shaU  be 
bound  to  grind  his  corn  at  our  mill  and  nowhere  else. 

"  *  We  require — and  this  is  a  condition  which  we  especially 
impose  in  consideration  of  the  said  concession — that  of  every 
twelve  sheaves  grown  upon  our  said  lands,  and  even  of  every 
eleven,  if  the  grounds  only  produce  eleven,  one  shall  be  given 
to  us,  to  be  selected  by  and  delivered  by  our  agent;  which 
sheaf  shall  be  called  the  sheaf  of  freedom. 

'* '  As  to  the  tithes  payable  in  respect  of  the  said  lands, 
these  shall  remain  unchanged. 

«  i  y^Q  nitain  also  our  claim  to  the  tithe  of  wheat  not 
sheaved.  In  a  word,  notliing  herein  contained  respecting 
emancipation  shall  prejudice  our  accustomed  rights  as  to  rents 
and  payments. 

"  *  And  so  with  respect  to  all  other  rights  possessed  by  us, 
all  customs,  claims  to  free  labour  on  roads,  and  so  forth,  we 
make  no  change  in  any  of  these  things,  which  shall  remain 
altogether  as  heretofore,  except  the  servitude — and,  more- 
over, the  poll-tax,  which  we  hereby  surrender  to  our  said 
men  and  their  families  and  descendants. 

"  *  We  have  judged  best  to  insert  in  our  present  writing 
the  names  of  our  men  whom  we  have  enfranchised  as  above 
set  forth;  and,  first,  Eudes  of  Marolles,  &c.  &c.* 

"  *  In  surety,  faith,  and  testimony  of  the  said  freedom,  we 
have  caused  the  present  to  be  written,  and  sealed  with  our 
«»ul.  Donci  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1224,  in  the  month 
of  February.' 

**  Granting  the  present  freedom  as  above  set  forth,  we  in 

>  Hero  follow  tlie  namcH  of  four  or  five  hundred  persous,  with  the  name 
of  the  placeH  of  habitation. 
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like  manner  enfranchise  and  release  the  said  men  from  all 
servitude;  and,  finully,  that  this  may  be  a  firm  and  per- 
petual liberty,  we  have  confirmed  the  present  charter  by  the 
authority  of  our  seal  and  name.  Done  at  Melun,  in  the  year 
of  the  Incarnate  AVord  1224,  the  second  of  our  reign.  There 
were  present  in  our  palace  those  whose  names  and  seals  fol- 
low: No  seneschal;  Robert,  tlie  butler;  Bartholomew^  the 
groom  of  the  chamber;  Mattliew,  constable.  Sealed,  with 
our  own  liand,  with  green  wax."^ 

"We  may  dispense  with  commentaries.     The  facts  speak, 
the  acts  exphiin  themselves.     It  is  evident  that  these  words, 
a  toicfi,  a  borough^  a  borough  charter,  deceive  us  when  they 
make  us  attribute  to  the  institutions  and  municipal  destinies 
of  this  epoch  an  unity,  a  totality,  which  they  did  not  possess. 
Both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  a  town,  in  the  city  as 
in   the  state,   all  was  special,  local,  partial.     The  various 
establishments,  the  various  quarters,  tiie  various  classes  of 
the   inhabitants  possessed,  by  titles  of  various  nature  and 
date,  freedoms,  j^rivileges,  sometimes   diiFering,    sometimes 
alike,  but  always  independent  of  one  another,  one  of  which 
might  perish  without  the  others  being  atfected.     The  destiny 
of  the  boroufjh  did  not  always  decide  that  of  the  town.     The 
borougli  eharter  might  not  even  be  tlie  most  fertile  source  of 
tlie  municipal  liberties  and  prosperities.     Let  us  view  the 
middle  ages  in  their   fantastical  and  vivid  variety;  let  us 
never  demand  from  them  our  general  ideas,  our  simple  and 
systematic  organizations.     The  political  order  there  was  pro- 
gressively formed  in  the  bosom,  and  under  the  inlluence  of 
the  civil  order.   Power  there  arose  from  property,  and  clothed 
itself  in  the  infinitely  varied  and  pliant  forms  of  private 
contracts.     AVhosoever  places  himself  beyond  this  point  of 
view  will  not  comprehend  the  middle  age;  he  will  comprehend 
neither  its  feudalism,  its  royalty,  nor  its  boroughs,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  account  either  for  its  vices  and  merits,  or  for 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  its  institutions. 

IV. 

Beauvais. 

Few  boroughs  have  had  such  lengthened,  such  agitated, 
such  varied  destinies  in  France,  as  that  of  Beauvais.     There 

>  Kecueil  iles  OrdonnRUces,  t  si.  p.  02*2. 
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are  few  concerning  which  documents  have  remained  so 
numerous  and  precise.  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  in  tracing 
somewhat  complacently  its  internal  history,  repressing  no 
detail,  endeavouring  to  explain  obscure  or  ill-connected  facts^ 
and  everywhere  producing  the  original  pieces.  These,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  best  proofs  which  can  be  brought  to  the 
support  of  general  views;  and  monographies  careftdly  studied 
seem  to  me  the  surest  means  of  making  true  progress  in  his- 
tory. 

In  1099,  the  burghers  of  Beauvais  had  a  dispute  with  the 
chapter  of  that  town  concerning  a  mill  formerly  given  to  the 
canons  by  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  made  useless  by  forges 
or  other  industrial  establishments  constructed  on  the  water- 
course upon  which  it  depended.  Each  party  claimed  in  its 
favour  the  judgment  of  the  bishop,  seigneur  of  the  town,  and 
natural  protector  of  the  rights  of  all  its  inhabitants.  The 
episcopal  see  was  then  occupied  by  Ansel,  a  pious  man,  with 
gentle,  and  even  liberal  manners,  were  not  in  the  present 
day  the  word  taken  in  a  sense  which  renders  it  but  little 
suited  to  characterize  the  sentiments  of  benevolence,  hu- 
manity, and  justice,  which  a  bishop  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury might  feel  towards  that  oppressed  and  wretched  class 
which  now  began  to  be  named  the  bourgeoisie. 

Ansel,  therefore,  took  no  part  with  the  chapter,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  protected  the  claims  of  the  burghers.  Perhaps  he 
was  impelled  by  another  motive  more  worldly,  more  politic: 
the  bishops  of  Beauvais  had  not  yet  learned  to  fear  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  some  franchise  by  the  humble  citizens 
of  their  seigneurial  town,  but  they  had  already  had  much  to 
suffer  from  the  usurping  spirit  of  the  canons  of  their  church. 
Ansel  himself,  doubtless  against  his  will,  had  granted  them 
the  important  right  of  excommunicating  propria  motu,  and 
when  they  judged  fit,  of  putting  interdict  upon  the  diocese. 
We  shall  see  what  use,  or  rather  what  abuse  the  canons 
made  of  the  privilege  which  they  had  forced  from  Ansel, 
against  his  successors.  Probably,  the  prelate  already  fore- 
saw something  of  this,  and  willingly  seized  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  attaching  to  himself  new  friends,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  by  lowering  the  power  of  his  rivals. 

However  this  may  be,  the  chapter  took  this  conduct  of  the 
bishop  very  ill,  and  complained  bitterly  to  Yves,  bishop  of 
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Cliartrcs,wliosc  aBccndanoy  in  eccleBiaatical  mattern  was  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  and  who  appeared  to  have  had  particular 
motives  ibr  mixing  himHcU*  in  the  interests  of  tlie  church  of 
BeanvaiH,  wliicli  he  callH  hirt  mother,  her  who  brought  him  forth 
and  nourished  him:  JCrclrsin  JMracensis,  mater  mea,  qua  me 
(feiiuii  vt  ifwtitit,  AVe  do  not  posfless  the  letter  of  the  canons, 
but  the  following  is  the  answer  of  Yves: 

**  Yves,  hj  the  graco  of  (iihI,  an  humble  servant  of  the 
church  of  ClmrtrcM,  to  Jliigh,  <1oan  of  the  church  of  lieauvais, 
and  to  other  brcithers  of  the  same  church,  health  in  the 
Lord. 

**  In  the  ntfair  of  the  mill  given  to  your  church  by  the 
bishop  who  (Minstructful  it,  whicli  you  have  enjoyed  in  tran* 
quillity  for  the  Hpac<>.  of  thirty  years,  and  which,  moreover, 
has  be(*n  assured  you  by  the  authority  of  your  privileges,  but 
whicii,  however,  cannot  perform  its  oilicc  of  grinding  because  of 
the  obstacle  of  the  bridges,  and  filth  of  the  dyei*s,  you  apiren 
to  us  to  have  a  just  cause,  and  one  supported  by  good  rea* 
8(ms;  especially  against  your  bishop,  who  ought  not  only  to 
oppose  himself  to  the  illicit  things  of  the  present  time,  but 
ought  also  to  reform  illicit  tilings  of  times  past  ....  ami  it  is 
not  suthcient  for  the  bishop  to  say  that  no  obstacle  has  been 
])Ut  to  the.  mill  by  his  onlers,  if  ho  has  not  opposed  him- 
self, with  all  the  power  of  his  oifice,  ngainst  those  who  tl»» 
put  these  obstacles.  Thus  wrote  \K)\Hi  •loim  Vlll.  to  the 
emperor  j-iouis:  7/r,  who,  hcimf  able  to  prervvt  an  evU,  vetj- 
lects  to  prr-vvnt  it^  is  ffuiitt/  of  /in rim/  cownutted  it , .  ,  , 

"  With  regard  to  the  <lenial  founded  on  the  annual  jiosses- 
sicm  according  to  tin?  custom  of  th<'.  city,  or  upon  the  promise 
by  which  tli<'  bishop  is  engaged  to  observe  the  customs  of 
that  ('ity,  or  upon  th<*.  turbulent  association  of  the  boron<;h 
which  is  formed  there,  all  this  goes  for  nothing  ngainst  eccle- 
siastical hiws;  for  compacts,  constitutions,  or  c^ven  oaths 
contrary  t(»  the  canons,  are,  as  you  well  know,  null,  iftsojtuto. 
Accordingly,  ])ope  Zozimus  siiitl  to  the  jM'ople  of  MarlKaine: 
7V>  f/rant  or  rhmifiv.  amjthimj  contra rtf  to  the  statutes  of  thf 
holif  ffff/iersy  is  hvi/ond  the  anthoritif  of  this  see  itself.  If, 
therefore,  anything  s(j«'ms  to  you  judged  against  the  canons, 
np])eal  to  the  authority  of  judgi^s  whom  you  regard  as  of 
superior  authority,  either  your  metro]>olitan  or  the  lioman 
Jegate.     After  Uiia  \x\>Y^vivx.V,  ^ovi  shall,  in   the  space  of  live 
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dajBy  demand  of  him  from  whom  you  have  appealed,  letters 
to  him  to  whom  you  shall  appeal,  to  the  end  that  the  latter 
may  assign  to  each  party  a  day  when  your  cause  may  be 
terminated  by  a  judicial  sentence.     Adieu."  ' 

The  affair,  it  seems,  did  not  terminate  with  this  letter,  and 
whether  for  arbitration,  or  any  other  reason,  they  referred  it 
to  a  foreign  decision.  The  following  is  tfie  text  of  the  judg- 
ment given  by  a  certain  Adam,  whose  condition  is  absolutely 
unknown: 

"  These  are  the  words  of  the  judgment  given  by  Adam  in 
the  presence  of  Ansel,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  those  present 
giving  their  consent.  The  canons  complained  that  the  mill 
was  obstructed  by  three  things,  namely,  by  stakes,  planks, 
and  earth.  The  burghers  answered  that  they  had  enjoyed 
this  custom  imder  four  bishops  before  the  said  bishop,  (Ansel,) 
and  that  he  himself  had  granted  it  tlicm.  AV'e  have  then 
judged  that  the  bishop,  to  whom  belongs  the  use  of  the 
water,  (and  no  one  disputes  it,)  ought  to  free  the  course  of 
the  water  from  the  said  obstacles,  in  such  a  manner  that 
nothing  may  impede  the  mill;  and  further,  let  the  men 
have  all  that  is  necessary  for  them  that  will  not  interrupt 
the  course  of  the  water,  and  let  the  bishop  watch  that  they 
behave  well.''^ 

Many  important  facts  may  be  viewed  in  tliis  insignificant 
affiur.  First,  the  antiquity  at  Beauvais  of  certain  rights 
and  customs:  '^  Under  four  bishops,  before  bishop  Ansel,  we 
have  enjoyed  these  customs,"  say  the  burghers,  '^  and  he  liim- 
self  has  granted  them  to  us."  ''  Let  the  bishop,"  writes 
Yves  of  Chartres,  '^not  set  up  to  us  as  an  objection  the 
right  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  Beauvais,  results 
firom  the  annual  possession,  and  the  oath  taken  to  ob- 
serve the  customs  of  that  city."  Here  then,  before  1099, 
are  ancient  customs,  customs  which  have  passed  into  rights, 
confirmed  by  the  oath  of  the  bishops,  lords  suzerain  of  the 
town,  and  so  well  established  in  fact,  that  even  those  whom 
they  incommode  dare  not  deny  them,  and  content  themselves 
with  accusing  them  of  being  against  the  canons;  a  trite  re- 
proach, of  daily  application,  in  those  times,  to  things  the  most 

*  In  1099,  Recneil  de«  Historiens  de  France,  t.  xv.,  p.  105. 
>  Memoire  d«  Btsauvais,  &c.,  by  Lojsel,  p.  200. 
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equitable  and  most  regular,  when  they  offended  the  pri 
some  ecclesiastical  dignitary. 

Without  wishing,  then,  with  Loysel,  to  carry  bac 
municipal  liberties  of  Beauvais  to  that  senate  of  the  '. 
vaci  of  which  Caisar  speaks,  without  even  affirming  tha 
had  received  under  the  Romans  the  complete  organi 
which  so  many  Gaulish  cities  possessed,  it  may  be  a] 
that  this  town  was  never  entirely  deprived  of  them 
we  may  recognise  in  the  passages  which  we  have  just 
rather  the  recollection  of  old  rights  legitimately  poss 
than  the  feeling  of  a  new  acquisition  or  a  recent  enfran 
ment. 

Still  this  acquisition,  this  enfranchisement,  took  plac 
this  is  a  second  fact  shown  by  the  letter  of  Yv 
Chartres.  A  borough  had  just  been  formed  at  Bea 
turbulenta  conjuratio  factcB  communionisy  says  he,  in  ei 
rating  the  pretexts  wluch  will  doubtless  suggest  to  the  1 
his  good  will  for  the  burghers;  and  he  clearly  disting 
the  recent  association,  the  corporation,  from  those  a 
customs  of  which  he  had  just  been  complaining.  A  ne 
an  additional  interest  to  defend,  had  then  been  added 
pretensions  of  the  burghers,  to  the  confidence  which  th( 
in  their  strength,  to  the  idea  which  their  adversaries  f 
of  them;  this  fact  could  not  have  been  accomplished  w 
violence,  and  still  the  bishop  recognised  it,  sanctioned  i 
tected  it,  despite  the  blame  of  the  members  of  his  bod} 
was  not  against  him,  then,  although  lord  of  the  towr 
this  insurrectional  movement,  to  speak  the  language  of  oi 
had  taken  place.  The  canons  do  not  appear  ever  tc 
raised  pretensions  to  the  lordship  of  Beauvais,  and  their  i 
cratic  malignity  exercised  itself,  it  seems,  rather  agains 
chief  than  their  inferiors.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  t 
elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  this  event;  and  perhaps,  in  c 
of  information,  for  we  possess  none  except  the  letter  of 
it  will  be  possible  to  support  ourselves  by  conjecture 
assign  a  probable  origin  to  the  movement  which  creati 
borough  of  Beauvais. 

The  chapter  of  that  town  was  not  the  only  rival  a 
whose  pretensions   the   bishops   had  to  combat.     Ai 
authority  existed  in  Beauvais,  whose  presence  they 
tiently  supported,  and  which  on  its  side  laboured  to  c 
and  strengthen  itself. 
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Beauvais,  formerly  an  important  city  of  the  Belga3,  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  north 
of  Gaul,  at  a  later  period  the  frontier  of  France  on  the  side 
of  Normandy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which,  during  the  long 
wars  with  the  Normans,  had  constantly  sided  with  the  French; 
Beauvais,  I  say,  had  always  been  considered  as  a  place  of 
importance,  and  for  this  reason,  carefully  fortified;  walls,  eight 
feet  thick,  constructed  of  small  square  stones  intermixed  with 
great  bricks,  and  joined  by  an  impenetrable  cement,  formed 
its  inclosure,  which  was  completed  witli  high  round  towers, 
made  of  the  same  materials,  and  placed  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another.  Numerous  gates  gave  entrance  into  the 
town;  the  principal  one  was  called  Chastel,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  kind  of  strong  castle  existed  in  this 
place.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  a  castellan  resided 
there,  entrusted  with  the  guard,  and  captain  of  the  city.  There 
is  no  means  of  asserting  by  what  title  this  right  was  exercised, 
whether  it  came  from  the  king  or  from  the  bishop,  whether 
it  owed  its  origin  only  to  force,  and  how  it  was  transmitted; 
the  chronicles  of  Beauvais  give  minute  details  of  the  quarrels 
between  the  castellans  and  the  bishops,  but  furnish  no  infor- 
mation as  to  tin;  rights  of  the  parties,  and  the  justice  of  their 
pretensions.  These  quarrels  broke  out  more  especially 
during  the  11th  century,  and,  from  1063  to  1094,  under  the 
bishops  Guy  and  Foulques,  carried  to  the  last  degree  of 
violence;  the  latter  even,  going  further  than  his  predecessor, 
attacked  the  castellan  Eudes  in  1 093,  with  an  armed  force,  kept 
him  besieged  in  his  castle,  forcibly  took  away  the  keys  of  the 
town,  seized  his  wine,  and  having  enticed  many  of  his  vassals, 
treated  with  tliem  and  his  chaplain  to  betray  him. 

Fouhiues  was  severely  blamed,  and  condemned  to  resti- 
tution and  reparation,  by  pope  Urban  II.,  who  reproached 
him,  among  other  things,  with  his  pretensions  to  the  keys  of 
the  town,  the  recognised  right  of  the  castellan:  Portarum 
dares,  qiias  ipse  ex  more  teniierat,  ademisti. 

The  bishop  Foulques,  then,  having  been  condemned  by 
Urban  II.,  in  his  quarrel  with  Eudes,  as  his  predecessor, 
Guy,  had  been  formerly,  by  Alexander  II.  and  Gregory  VII., 
the  castellans  felt  themselves  more  firm  in  their  power,  and 
perhaps  also  in  their  pretensions.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  at 
thiH  epoch  they  laboured  to  make  the  rights  hereditary,  which- 
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wen;  liclil  I  know  not  iVoin  whom,  ami  llicy  1»c;;uii  U)  nfllict 
till*  rili/cDH  criirlly,  wlioni,  liowrvtT,  \\\vy  lin<l  fj;rm'rnlly 
n'ckniird  ill  their  pnrty  iir^iiiiiHt  thtt  hitcr  hlnhopH,  pifopln  of 
violf'fit  niul  tyrniinicnl  iiiiuinrrH,  niid  whcmo  (IcHpoliHiii  Hpuml 
no  one;  if  w(^  hiivr.  Just,  hvvu  iM>nl(|iioH  Hrvt'irly  lihmicd  hj 
lli*l)fin  II.  ior  hJM  ronilurt  lowiirilM  Kiidrn,  (jlny  hnd  h<rn  wi 
Um  hy  Alv.xniuhr  II.,  who  n^pninchcd  liini  *' with  vrxing 
tint  pr.()|)Ir  ofCMHl  in  tin  inloh^'ulilt'  niunnrr." 

I  nni  1(mI,  thrn,  to  hi'lir.vn  thiil  thn  niHtrMimH,  (lincn- 
rnnihrrnl  of  thr  hishopH,  nnil  thinking  thiMnm^lvcM  tnori) 
snn)  of  thrir  power,  nifide.  tlu^  citi/tMiH  of  ncmivniri  M 
if.  more,  hiirnldy,  iind  thai.  the.  hitter  hiiw  they  hnil  piiiicd 
nolhiii;^  liy  (lift  hnnnliiition  of  the  hishopH  for  which  they  liiul 
hdnttired.  The  rpiHropiil  Hee.  bein|^  then  oennpied  by  mm  of 
pneiiie  nmnnerH,  .such  iih  Ko^er,  and  eMpeeinlly  Ansel,  tlif: 
hnr^hei'M  forgot  a  diHtunt  evil  for  n  pn^nent  e.vil,  renolved  no 
hmfriT  to  Hiipport.  the  vexiilionH  of  the.  caHtelhinH,  and  to  neek, 
in  a  new  asmH'inlion,  and  nnder  tht^  Hnp]>ort  of  tlieirHUxeniin 
hird,  the.  ^naranlee  ni' their  jnst  pn'tcnnionH.  Then  pnihnhly 
WHN  formed  Ifio  horon^^h,  and  tim  inrfmlrtwr  of  whieh  Yvcn 
romphiinH  nniMt  have  hroken  ont  rather  a;;ainHt  \\u\  easteilnn 
than  a;.niiiiHt.  the  l>iHhop;  a  reaHonahIo  eonjee.tnre,  if  atten- 
tion he  ^iveii  to  the.  niohility  of  popniar  dinposilioiiH,  to  thn 
proteetion  with  whieh  Anscd,  the  natural  enemy  of  tlu^ 
eii.stellmi,  shielded  (lie  innv  horon^h,  and  to  the  letter  of 
Louis  1(^  (iro.M,  whieh  we  an-  ahout.  to  rend:  is  it.  not  worlliy 
of  remark,  that.  (he.  ohject  of  the  tlrst  ordinanee  of  the.  kiii;^  dt' 
Kraiiee.  was  to  preserve  it  from  the.  exactions  of  the.  eastellua? 
and  doi'.M  not.  tlii:f  fact  eonlinn  my  ojiinion  re;;ardin;^  the  |in»- 
lMd)Ienri<:;in  of  that,  horoii'^h? 

"  In  (he  name  of  ( 'hrisi,  |,  I^nii.s,  by  the  ^raee  of  (hmI, 
kin^<;  of  the  French,  desire  to  make  known  to  all  pri.scnt 
and  to  f'.iime,  that,  for  the  health  of  thn  souls  of  my  futlier 
and  my  mi»ll)er,  and  our  predecc.MSor.x,  we  have  alioli.Mlml 
cerlain  unjn.st  exactions  which  ICiides,  castellan  of  KcauvniH, 
exaeti'd  and  collrcted,  to  the  end  that  in  futiin!  neither  lie. 
nor  his  successors  receive  or  exac^t  them;  and  havin;^  tlum 
aholi.Mlifd  them,  we  have  fnrhiddeii,  hy  our  royal  anthority, 
that,  they  sh(»uld  heiieefnrward  he  ^rranliMl. 

*'  Now,  the.  following  are  the  cusloniH  rctpiiiHjd  hy  the  cnft- 
Icllan: — 
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**  He  desired  tliat  his  provost  should  exercise  his  justice 
throughout  the  town,  which  we  have  absolutely  forbidden; 
he  caused  to  be  purchased,  by  his  measurers  and  people  in 
whom  he  could  trust,  what  remained  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sacks,  the  practice  of  which  we  have  likewise  forbidden  in 
future;  and  if  any  pUiint  be  brought  before  him  or  his  wife, 
we  have  granted  him  to  exercise  his  justice,  but  only  in  the 
house  of  pleas,  or  in  his  own  house.  And  in  order  that  no- 
thing may  be  otherwise  than  is  here  written,  we  have  ordereil 
that  the  present  charter  shall  be  sealed  and  coniirmcd  by  the 
authority  of  our  name,  to  the  end  that  it  may  clearly  show 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  eternally  exist,  to  defend  and 
maintain  our  will.  Done  at  Beauvais,  the  year  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord,  1115,  the  seventh  of  our  reign,  and  the 
first  of  that  of  queen  Adelaide.  There  were  present  in  our 
palace  those  whose  names  and  seals  are  hereunto  affixed: — 
Anselm,  the  seneschal;  Gislebert,  the  butler;  Hugh,  the 
constable;  Guy,  the  chamberlain.  Written  and  signed  by 
the  hand  of  Stephen,  chancellor."^ 

This  charter  of  Louis  le  Gros,  as  is  seen,  was  given  in 
1115,  at  Beauvais,  and  this  date  serves  to  fix  the  epoch  of  the 
joamey  which  he  made  there,  after  long  and  bloody  dissensions, 
wherein  his  authority  was  obliged  to  interfere. 

After  the  death  of  the  virtuous  and  popular  Ansel,  in  1101, 
Etienne  de  Garlande,  a  man  powerful  from  his  domains,  ami  in 
high  credit  with  the  king,  was  elected  to  succeed  him;  but 
his  manners  were  not  suiiiciently  ecclesiastical,  and  some  iri^e- 
gularities  in  his  election  caused  him  to  be  disapproved  by 
numerous  members  of  the  clergy,  and  annulled  by  pope 
Pascal  n.,  who  ordered  that  a  fresh  choice  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  Gualon,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Yves  of  Char- 
tres,  was  then  nominated;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  re- 
proach was  raised  against  the  new  bishop;  but  the  king» 
<Kffended  that  they  should  thus  reject  his  favourite,  and  dis- 
trusting the  ascendency  which  the  restless  Yves  would  have 
over  Gualon,  absolutely  .opposed  his  taking  possession  of  his 
bishopric.  It  was  necessary  to  give  way  to  the  royal  will, 
and  to  make  another  new  choice  in  1 103.  Godfrey  accord- 
ingly became  bishop  of  Beauvais;  Gualon  was  transferred  to 
Paris. 

*  Becueil  des  Ordonnanccs,  &c.,  t.  xi.,  p.  177. 
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All  these  dissensions  could  not  take  place  without  throwing 
much  agitation  into  the  town  of  Beauvais,  weakening  the 
various  authorities,  and  allowing  more  liberty  to  disorderly 
passions.  The  church  and  the  city  were  divided  into  parties 
furious  one  against  the  other;  disorders  took  place,  which 
were  a  powerful  source  of  hatred  and  revenge.  One  power 
only  had  been  able  to  gain  by  this,  as  it  were.  rec<^nised  sus- 
pension of  legal  order  in  Beauvais,  and  this  was  not  the  most 
regular  or  the  best  intentioned  of  them  all.  The  chapter  had  in- 
herited as  a  right,  during  the  two  years'  interim,  the  episcopal 
powers,  and  from  that  exercise  of  a  borrowed  power,  derived 
more  audacity  to  extend  that  which  it  daily  usurped.  It  soon 
found  in  an  event  unfortunate  for  the  town,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  canons,  an  occasion  of  displaying  its  pretensions. 

In  1113  or  1114,  one  Sunday,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  was  "  traitorously  put  to  death,  after  his  dinner,  by 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Beauvais,  a  certain  Renaud,  knight,  who 
was  of  no  small  consideration  among  his  people."^  These  are 
the  words  of  Guibert  de  Nogent;  but,  speaking  only  incident- 
ally of  the  murder,  he  forgets  to  mention  what  made  it  of 
singularity  and  importance.  It  was  not  committed  only  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Beauvais:  a  canon  was  the  instigator 
of,  and  the  principal  actor  in  it.  The  king,  on  hearing  of 
the  crime,  immediately  announced  his  intention  of  taking 
cognizance  of  it;  the  chapter  obstinately  opposed  him,  pre- 
tending that  to  it  belonged  the  jurisdiction  over  a  brother; 
but  Louis  le  Gros,  careful  not  to  lose  an  occasion  of  establish- 
ing his  authority,  and  of  taking  upon  himself  that  character 
of  sovereign  equity  which  has  so  greatly  served  royalt}'  in 
France,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  such  remon- 
strances, but  pursued  the  affair  by  his  oificers,  and  had  the 
goods  and  even  the  persons  of  the  guilty  and  refractory  seized. 
Tlie  chapter,  then  using  its  new  right  for  the  first  time,  put 
the  town  under  interdict;  the  king  was  still  more  irritated  at 
tliis,  and  the  burghers  of  Beauvais  with  him.  Things  came 
to  such  a  point  that  many  of  the  canons  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  town;  and  their  sufferings  became  the  subject  of 
great  commiseration  in  many  churches  of  France. 

*  Via  dc  Gtiihrrt  de  Nogrnt,  B.  I.,  chap.  17,  p.  43C  ;  in  my  ColU'ctiuii  da 
M^moirc'8  relatifs  a  tHistohc  de  France. 
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"  From  the  time  that  the  letter,"  writes  Yves  of  Chartres  to 
them,  "  containing  the  detail  of  your  calamities,  was  publicly 
read  amidst  our  assembled  brothers,  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
abundant  tears  to  us.  Who,  indeed,  can  read  with  a  dry  eye, 
the  account  of  your  exile,  of  the  annoyances  inflicted  upon  you 
by  the  burghers,  of  the  pillage  of  your  houses,  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  your  lands,  in  all  which  things  violence  alone  has 
acted,  and  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  laity  against  the  priests 
have  prevailed.  With  regard  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
interdict,  what  is  that  to  the  king? 

"  Watch  well,  therefore,  that  you  let  not  yourselves  be  cast 
down  at  the  loss  of  your  goods;  the  love  of  wealth,  in  fact, 
engenders  weakness,  and  from  weakness  arises  infamy,  from 
which  you  can  in  no  way  escape,  if  you  basely  put  your  neck 
under  the  foot  of  the  laity.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  us,  most 
dear  brothers,  we  are,  without  the  least  doubt,  on  your  side 
in  all  things  with  you  according  to  our  means,  and  as  much 
as  you  could  wish.  We  offer  you  our  persons  and  our  pro- 
perties; put  us  to  the  proof."* 

Yves  of  Chartres  still  did  not  confide  so  much  in  the 
firmness  of  his  canons,  but  that  he  laboured  to  render  it  more 
easy  to  them;  he  interceded  for  them  with  the  king  in  a  more 
humble  tone  than  that  of  his  counsels  to  them: 

"  It  suits,"  he  writes  to  him  about  the  same  epoch,  "  the 
royal  sublimity  to  balance  mercy  and  justice,  and  thus  to 
soften  one  by  the  other:  let  not  an  indiscreet  clemency  foment 
the  insolence  of  the  subjects,  and  let  not  too  great  a  rigour 
stifle  mercy.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  I  implore  your  excellence, 
having  bowed  before  you  with  the  knees  of  my  heart,  to 
show  that  I  have  obtained  some  favour  in  the  eyes  of  your 
royal  majesty,  by  being  willing,  for  the  love  of  God  and 
us,  so  to  treat  the  clergy  and  people  of  Beauvais  for  the 
liomicide  committed,  that  innocence  may  not  be  trampled 
upon,  and  that  the  rash  action  committed  through  dia- 
bolical suggestions  be  not  chastised  with  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  stiff-necked  and  haughty,  but  corrected  with 
tlui  rod  of  the  repentant:  for  it  becomes  not  royal  equity 
to  treat  all  its  subjects  alike,  for  fear  that  a  cruel  rage  creep 
un(h*r  the  ai)pearance  of  correction,  and  that  an  immoderate 
terror    scatter   abroad   a  population   formerly  beloved,  and 

*  JicciuU  dcs  JIisto)'U'U!ty  &c.,  t.  xv.,  p.  KJO. 
VOL.  HI.  D  D 
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iVoin  wU'u'h  tlic  royal  innjosty  luuy  draw,  aliove  all  tlie  towns 
of  tilt*  kinpUnn,  un  usi'l'iil  xcrviiv.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  ihe 
iiitcnlirt  put  upon  tht>  iliurch  of  Uenuvoiis  I  diaapproveof 
that  iiH'usuiv."' 

I  know  not  wlu'tluT  those  rcaAoninga  influenced  Louis  k 
(iros,  tir  if  \\v  had  any  otlii*r  nititivo  for  tenninating  an  affair 
th(>  iinpnrtanct'  tif  wliirli  hud  rmched  l>eyoud  the  walls  itf 
ntauvais;  wliat  is  nTtain  is.  thai  hort^pnired  thither  in  Ilia 
with  thi' mt>st  parilic.  intiMitions,  hocnnie  reconei led  with  the 
canons,  t'onfirnuMl  or  vvvu  extrndo<l  tlieir  privilej^eH,  and,  to 
niakr  liirnsclf  wclronunl  liy  all.  hy  the  charter  which  I  hare 
cittMl  ahovt>,  (h'livcrcd  th4>  inhahitantrt  from  the  exactions  of  j 
Knih's.  It  has  not  transpired  what  lM3caiue  of  the  munlcn^n  | 
of  the  kni;;lit  Kenand,  and  if  they  expiated  the  crime,  but  ' 
it  is  prohahlr.  that  tht*  guilty  canon  wn^  iici|iiitted  yttrj 
h'nicntly,  and  that  if  any  punishment  was  inflicted,  it  fdl 
upon  liis  acoonipliffvs  unimportant  peopU*,  who  were  pro- 
tccicMl  l»y  no  privih'jLrc;  lor  it  d(H»s  not  npiK*nr  that  at  tiiid 
epoch  the  horon^h  claimed  the  right  of  justice,  the  most 
sovereiu'H  of  lihertii's. 

N<it  many  years  t>ia]ised  without  Louis  le  Gros  giving  to 
the  ciii/.cns  of  Heauvais  a  new  proof  of  hiH  solicitude,  bj 
p:nintin;;  them  a  snmll  charter  relative  to  intert\st9  which appf*tr 
to  us  of  hut  littU*  imi>ortanee,  hut  which  were  Hurely  seen 
with  n  ililVcrent  eye.  hy  those  whom  they  nioro  nearly  con- 
cernetl:  hurjjihers  of  the  twelfth  century  would  have  spilled 
their  heartV  hlood  to  have  enjoyed  with  security  soim^  of 
those  individual  liherti«>s  of  wliich  we  do  not  even  think, 
so  much  are  we  accustomed  to  them. 

''  In  llie  name  oi'the  Holy  Trinity,  Auumi.  I,  I^niis,  by  the 
liriwv  of  ( iod,  kin;;  of  I'raiice,  to  all  pivsiMit  uud  to  come,  make 
known  that  we  arrant  to  the  men  of  llenuvais,  tliat  if  the 
hou^e  (if  any  of  them  fall  down,  or  is  burnt,  they  may  re- 
build the  same  without  asking  permission  of  any  tnie,  in  the 
same  maniu'r  as  before,  and  as  they  can  prove  it  to  have 
Im'cu  by  thre<'  snlfuMent  ncigld»onrs.  Wi'  grant,  further,  that 
the'  brid,L'es  tir  planks  over  the  river,  which  they  have  built 
or  pun'liased,  if  they  fall  <»r  are  burnt,  may  be  rebuilt  or  ri!- 
paired  without  licenct*  tibtained  of  any  tme.  Also,  the  bridges 
and  planks  which  tlu'y  bavi*  purchased  of  the  bishop  shall 
remain  for  ever  in  posstN^sion  of  them  and  their  ham.     And 

'  hWurif,  ^tr.,  &(•..  XV..  100. 
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fts  to  these  bridges,  we  order  that,  before  rebuilding  them, 
thej  shall  produce  the  evidence  of  three  competent  neigh- 
bours as  to  the  state  in  which  they  previously  were.  And 
that  this  thing  may  nut  be  forgotten  or  contravened,  we 
have  had  it  engrossed,  and  have  afKxeil  to  it  our  seal  and 
hand.   Given  at  Pontoise,  the  year  of  the  Incarnation,  1 022."* 

Louis  le  Gros  had  done  still  more  for  the  In^rough  of  Heau- 
yais;  he  had  confirmed  it,  established  it,  founded  it.  An 
actual  charter,  regulating  the  authorities,  the  rights,  tlie  obli- 
gations of  the  borough,  and  guaranteeing  its  existence  and  its 
privileges,  was  given  by  him,  and,  it  seems,  was  accepted  by 
the  bishop  and  the  burghers:  it  is  cited  in  that  which  I^ouis 
le  Jeune  granted  at  a  late  perio<l,  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  various  acts  of  the  borough  of  Beauvais;  unliappily  this 
charter  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  and  for  its  contents,  we 
are  forced  to  trust  to  the  assertion  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  wlio 
professes  to  repeat  it  in  his  own.  We  shall  presently  see  how 
incorrect  such  assertions  sometimes  are.  Nor  have  we 
anything  to  indicate  the  date  of  the  charter  of  Louis  le  Gros; 
the  expression  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  in  1144,  that  it  was 
granted  by  his  father,  inulta  ante  temporal  seems  to  support 
the  opinion  of  the  editors  of  the  Ordonnances  des  rots  de 
France^  which  attributes  to  it  that  of  1103  or  1104;  but  liow 
can  it  be  believed,  that  if  this  charter  had  existed  anterior  to 
those  of  1 1 15  and  of  1 122,  there  would  have  Ix^en  no  nlhision 
to  it  in  these  works?  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  not  a 
single  mention  would  have  been  made  of  it  in  the  quarrel  which 
we  have  just  recounte«l,  and  that  no  pretensions  of  the  new 
authorities  of  Beauvais  would  have  betrayed  tlieir  existence? 
Without  pretending,  therefore,  to  fix  a  date  which  there  is 
nothing  to  point  out,  I  cannot  admit  that  of  1103  or  1104, 
and  I  look  upon  the  great  charter  of  Beauvais  as  belonging  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros. 

Perhaps  even  one  iniglit  be  right  in  supposing  that  the 
words  multa  ante  tempora  did  not  exist  in  the  primitive 
charter  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  but  were  inserted  at  a  later 
period ;  borrowed  from  the  charter  of  Philip  Augustus, 
where  they  much  more  naturally  figured. 

Louis  le  Gros  died  the  1st  of  August,  1137.     Louis,  sur- 

>  Recueildet  Ordonnancet,  xi.,  182. 
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name<l  le  Jeunn,  liafttoned,  on  the  n<:ws  of  the  decease  of  hu 
fathf^r,  to  quit  the  fctc^s  h^  was  celebrating  at  Poitiers  on 
the  oceaiiion  <jf  his  marriage  with  Kle^jnore  of  Guienne,  and 
his  coronation  as  duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  goal  of  hi.s  joumej 
was  Paris,  the  real  capital  of  the  Cupetian  kings;  aod  hL 
route  h^  him  through  Orleanf:,  where  some  orders  given  in 
pasring  awakened  the  Euspicion  of  the  burgherg;  there  was  a 
disturliance  on  the  subject.  It  dtK^a  not  appear,  however, 
that  this  ungra^nous  ofx^ning  of  his  reign  deterr<^  Louis  1« 
Jeune  from  following  the  steps  of  his  father  in  showing 
himiself  the  protector  of  the  lilierties  of  boroughs.  In  1144, 
we  find  him  confirming  and  guarantfj^^ring  those  of  the  borough 
of  IJeauvais  by  the  following  charter: 

*'  In  the  namii  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  I,  Loui^ 
by  the  grace  of  Go<l,  king  of  the  French,  and  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  make  known  to  all  present  and  to  come,  that  vt 
grant  and  confirm,  with  the  exception  of  the  faith  which  U 
our  du(.',  according  as  it  has  b^^n  institutul  and  sworn,  and 
witli  the  same  customs,  the  borough  cliarf^r  given  long  einc^ 
by  our  father,  Louis,  to  the  men  of  Beuuvais.  These  custon^s 
are  as  follow: 

''  All  men  dwelling  within  the  inclosure  of  the  walls  of  iit: 
town  and  in  the  suburbs,  of  whatever  s'iigneur  the  latd 
which  they  inhabited  be  held,  shall  swear  to  the  borough, 
unleijs  some  of  them  abstain  by  the  advice  of  the  iHrers,  aril 
of  tho«e  v.ho  have  sworn  the  borough. 

*•  Throughout  the  town  fiach  shall  give  help  to  the  other-, 
loyally,  and  according  to  his  ability. 

"  \Viioever  shall  commit  a  crime  again ijt  a  nian  who  shili 
liuve  sworn  to  the  bon^ugh,  the  \tiifir<  of  the  borough,  if  com- 
plaint }}*:  made  to  them,  in  accordance  with  their  j  udgiii*.;;:. 
siisill  do  jur^tice  uj>on  the  b'^ly  and  gf/<jds  of  the  guilty,  i;nl*;=- 
he  aiii'rnd  lii-i  fault  according  to  their  jijrlgment. 

••  11'  h':  v.ho  has  committed  the  crime  take  refuge  in  ar^y 
-rtrong  ca-itle,  tiie  peer.s  of  the  boroujrii  ahall  confer  with  ua 
-ei^^iHrur  of  the  castle,  or  him  who  -shall  be  in  hi-  place.  Aii'l 
il'  -iuti -faction  be  done  upon  the  enemy  of  the  Ixirougu  slcjxjt^I' 
iii'/  to  tli'ij-  .-ientence,  let  that  suffice;  but  if  the  ft^rign':-:r 
iefu-e  suti -faction,  they  shall  themselves  do  jii:*tice,  acconii;.!' 
to  Their  judgment,  upon  his  property  or  hi-j  men. 

"  Li'  any  foreign  merchant  come  to  Beauvais  for  the  market. 
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and  if  any  one  do  him  wron;;  witliiii  tin*  jiirlHtiictini),  niul  ii* 
complaint  bn  bniught  iM^ton;  tlio  piMTs,  and  it'  tin*  nuM-ciinnt 
can  find  Iiirt  nmlctuotor  in  tiic  town,  thu  pircrM  hliaii  ;zi\i* 
him  aid  in  accordiinru  with  thrir  juilfrnicnt,  unless,  inii<M>ii, 
this  merchant  bo  oni*  of  tiiu  (•n(*nn(fs  of  thi*  bot'oii«!h. 

''And  if  th(>  mnittfactor  retin*  t(i  any  Htron<;  rti>itlc,  and  th«* 
merchant  or  tho  ptMM'rt  mud  to  liint,  if  iic  hati.«iy  tin*  iiitr- 
chant,  or  prove  that  Ik*  iias  domt  no  wron^,  xUo  borough  will 
be  content.  If  he  do  noitlior  on»  nor  thi*  <ithcr,  jii.stin*  r«hMli 
be  done  upon  lum  uccordin;;  to  the  juH^nient  of  tin*  ])<*riv,  if 
he  can  be  taken  in  the  town. 

"  No  one,  except  we  or  our  Hencscthal,  <-an  tai\e  into  ihi- 
city  a  man  who  haH  <ione  wrou;;  to  any  one  of  the  bi)nMi;^h, 
and  hoH  not  made  reparation  in  accordance  wilii  the  juiI;:MieuL 
of  the  i>ecrs.  And  if  the  bishop  of  Ih-auvais  iiinincli'  brin;; 
into  the  town  by  mistake  a  nuin  who  han  doiu*  wron^r  t(»  tho 
borough,  he  can  no  h)n;^er  take  him  thither  ai'ter  it  Hhall  Utwt* 
been  made  known  to  Idni,  except  with  the  consent  c)!'  the 
peerH;  but  for  thin  time  iie  may  take  iiim  liaek  Nife  and  Hound. 

''In  each  mill  there  Hhali  only  be,  two  mill  keepers;  ii'  men 
wish  to  impose  more  mill  kee]H*rri,  or  any  other  evil  cusloniH 
into  the  mills,  and  complaint  be  l)rou{^ht  before  tlie  peeis, 
they  shall,  aeconling  to  their  judgment,  aHsist  those  wiio  shall 
complain. 

"  Further,  if  tin;  bishop  of  HcauvaiH  desire  to  /lo  to  our 
three  courts,  or  to  the  army,  he  shall  each  time  take  nnly 
three  horsifs,  and  shall  exact  mme  from  nn?n  stran;j;i*r^  to 
the  borough;  and  if  he  or  any  ui'  his  servants  have  receivi:d 
from  a  man  the  redemption  of  a  horse,  he  shall  not  take 
any  other  hors«i  instciud  of  that  one;  ii'  he  do  otlu'rwise,  or 
seek  to  take  advantage,  und  (romplaint  \h'.  brought  before 
the  peers,  they  shall,  in  accordance  with  their  decision,  ai<l 
him  who  complains.  So,  if  the  bishop  desire,  from  time 
to  time,  to  send  us  fish,  he  shall  not,  on  that  account,  take 
more  than  one  horse. 

"  No  man  of  the  borough  must  giv(i  or  h*nd  his  money  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Ixjrough,  so  long  as  they  shall  be  at  war 
with  tliem;  for  if  he  do  so,  he  will  Ix;  perjured;  and  if  any 
one  be  convicted  of  having  given  or  lent  them  anything 
whatsoever,  justice  shall  be  done  ticcording  to  the  judgment 
of  tlie  peers. 
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**  If  it  happen  that  the  corporation  march  out  of  the  town 
against  its  enemies,  no  one  shall  parley  with  them,  unless  with 
the  licence  of  the  peers. 

^*  If  any  one  of  the  borough  have  confided  his  money  to 
any  one  of  the  town,  and  he  to  whom  he  has  confided  the 
money  shall  take  refuge  in  any  strong  castle,  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  having  received  plaint,  shall  either  return  the  money, 
or  drive  the  debtor  from  his  castle;  and  if  he  does  neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  things,  justice  shall  be  taken  upon 
the  men  of  that  castle,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  peers. 

"  Let  tlie  men  of  the  borough  be  careful  to  confide  their 
victualling  to  a  faithful  keeper  within  the  precincts;  for  if 
any  take  it  beyond  the  precincts,  the  borough  will  not  be 
answerable  for  it,  unless  the  malefactor  be  found  in  the  city. 

^*  With  regard  to  the  hanging  out  of  clothes,  the  stakes  to 
suspend  it  shall  be  fixed  into  the  earth,  of  equal  height; 
and  if  any  one  complain  upon  this  subject,  justice  shall  be 
done  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  peers. 

"  Let  every  man  of  the  borough  see  that  he  is  thoroughly 
certain  of  what  he  does  when  he  lends  money  to  a  foreigner; 
for  that  no  one  can  be  arrested,  unless  the  debtor  have  l»il  in 
the  borough. 

"  The  peers  of  the  borough  shall  swear  to  favour  no  one 
out  of  friend.ship,  and  to  give  up  no  one  out  of  enmity,  and  do 
all  things  in  justice  according  to  their  conviction.  AH  others 
shall  swear  that  they  will  observe  the  decisions  of  the  peera^ 
and  to  aid  them. 

"  As  regards  ourselves,  we  grant  and  confirm  the  jastice 
and  decisions  which  shall  be  made  by  the  peers.  And  in 
order  that  tliese  things  may  remain  stable  for  the  future,  we 
have  ordered  them  to  be  put  down  in  writing,  to  be  furnished 
with  the  authority  of  our  seal,  and  to  be  corroborated  by  in- 
scribing thereon  our  name.  Done  publicly  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1044  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  the  eighth  of  our 
reign,  there  being  present  in  our  palace  those  whose  name* 
and  seals  are  hereunto  inscribed:  Raoul,  count  of  Vermandois, 
our  seneschal;  Mathew,  the  chamberlain;  Mathew,  the  con- 
stable;   ,  butler.     Done   by   the   hand  of  Cahors,  the 

chancellor."* 

Shortly   after  the   publication  of  this   charter,  Louis  le 
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Jeune  departed  for  the  crusades,  leaving  the  administration 
of  his  kingdom  to  his  prudent  and  faithful  minister,  the  abbot 
Suger.  It  was  therefore  towards  Suger  that  those  turned 
who  expected  the  redress  of  their  grievances  from  the  rojal 
power;  and  the  burghers  of  Beauvais,  aggrieved  hj  a  certain 
seigneur  of  Levemont,  sought  no  other  protector  than  the 
powerful  abbot  of  Saint  Denis.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
details  upon  this  subject,  and  I  am  ignorant  of  the  judgment 
given  by  Suger. 

"  To  the  lord  Suger,  by  the  grace  of  Grod  reverend  abbot 
of  Saint  Denis,  the  peers  of  the  borough  of  Beauvais,  health 
and  respect,  as  to  their  lord.  (11 48.) 

"  We  call  upon  you  and  complain  to  you  as  to  our  lord, 
since  we  have  been  placed  in  your  hands  and  your  guardian* 
ship  by  the  lord  king.  A  certain  man,  free  mon^  of  our 
borough,  having  heard  that  two  horses  which  had  been  taken 
firom  him  during  Lent  were  at  Levemont,  repaired  thither  on 
Easter  Monday,  to  regain  them.  But  Galeran,  lord  of  the 
said  town,  having  no  respect  for  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord, 
caused  this  man,  who  had  committed  no  crime,  to  be  arrested, 
and  obliged  him  to  purchase  his  liberty  at  the  price  of  ten 
sols  Parisis,  and  the  horses  at  the  price  of  fifty.  As  this 
man  is  poor,  and  owes  this  sum  and  many  others  at  usury, 
we  supplicate  your  holiness,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for 
the  grace  of  God  and  yourself,  to  do  justice  upon  Galeran, 
that  he  shall  return  to  our  free  man  his  money,  and  hence- 
forward not  dare  to  molest  any  one  in  your  keeping. 
Health."  2 

But  scarcely  had  the  king  returned  into  France,  than  he 
found  better  and  more  personal  reasons  for  mixing,  as 
well  as  Suger,  with  the  affairs  of  Beauvais.  Louis  had  a 
brother  named  Henry,  who,  after  having  simultaneously  pos- 
sessed numerous  ecclesiastical  benefices,  had  suddenly  re- 
nounced them  all  in  1145,  to  shut  himself  up,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  in  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  then  governed  by  Saint 
Bernard.     This  action,  although  less  extraordinary  then  than 

'  Free  man  doeH  not  here  mean  him  who  formed  part  of  the  horongh,  fi'om 
liAving  taken  the  oatli.  We  sometimeH  find  it  employed  in  a  narrower  sense, 
ftod  then  it  signitieH  one  of  tlie  magistrates  of  the  borough,  bound  by  a  par- 
ticular oath. 

»  Kecueil  des  Ilistorionfl  de  France,  xv.,  006. 
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it  would  luive  been  some  centuries  later,  lind  drawn  the  admi- 
ration of  pious  souls  upon  the  young  and  rojal  monk;  and 
the  see  of  Beauvais  fallinj;  vacant  in  1 148,  Henr}',  who  had 
formerly  i)osses3ed  the  dignities  of  canon  and  treasurer  in  that 
church,  was  nominated  bishop,  to  the  general  satisfaction, 
lie,  however,  excused  himself  from  accepting  it,  protesting  his 
unwortliiness  for  so  high  a  chai*ge.  This  humility,  it  seems, 
was  neither  feigned  nor  exaggerated;  and  if  we  believe  the 
repi*onehi'.s  which  wore  addresseil  to  him  at  a  later  period,  and 
the  avownl  of  Saint  Beniard,  *'  that  he  had  not  found  him  ifo 
well  provided  either  in  counsel  or  company  as  was  befitting  a 
young  bishop,  and  that  he  behaved  and  did  things  which  were 
inconsistent  with  his  position,"  we  shall  think  that  Henry  was 
sincere  in  his  refusal,  and  knew  himself  better  than  those  who 
pressed  him  to  accept  the  weight  of  episcopacy.  Saint 
Bernard  did  not  wish  to  take  u|K)n  himself  the  responsibility 
of  this  decision,  and  the  respected  authority  of  Pierre  le 
Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny,  alone  succeeded  in  overcoming 
his  scruples  and  those  of  his  monk. 

I  know  not  wliether  Louis  had  looked  with  an  evil  e}-e 
ujwn  the  election  of  his  brother,  but  scarcely  was  Henrk*  in- 
stalled in  tlie  see  of  Beauvais,  than  we  find  the  bishop  com- 
l)letely  at  variance  with  the  king,  tlie  pope  obliged  to  interfere 
in  the  dispute,  the  clergy  and  tlie  citizens  so  far  engaged  and 
compromised  that  they  forgot  the  danger  which  a  revolt 
against  the  king  began  to  involve,  and  Suger  judgeil  the 
aifair  sufiiciently  gra\  e  to  address  to  tliem  all,  in  1 150,  a  letter 
at  once  menacing  and  supplicating.  "With  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  quarrel,  historians  do  not  give  us  the  slenderest  infor- 
mation. 

"  Suger  to  Henry y  bishop  of  Beauvais,  to  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Beauvais. 

'•  To  tlu?  venerable  bisliop  Henry,  and  to  the  chapter  of  thf 
noble  chnreli  of  Saint  Piern*  of  Beauvais,  as  well  as  to  the 
clergy  and  to  the  peoj)le,  Suger,  by  the  grace  of  Goil  ablwt 
of  Saint  Denis,  peace  in  lieavi'n  and  upon  earth,  through  tb 
King  of  kings  and  X\\v  king  of  the  French.  In  thc»  name  ol 
that  constancy  with  which,  under  the  reign  of  our  pre."»**ni 
h»rd  the  king  an<l  his  father,  I  have  always,  as  you  know. 
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faithfully  laboured  for  your  repose,  when  complaints  arose, 
keeping  my  hands  pure  from  any  j)reaent;  now,  also,  althougii 
confined  by  a  serious  infirmity,  1  ask  you,  I  advise  you,  I 
implore  you,  hy  all  possible  means  of  i)er8uasion,  not  to  raise 
a  guilty  hand  against  the  lord  king,  and  the  crown,  who  is  the 
support  of  all  archbishops,  bishops,  and  barons,  and  to  whom, 
by  just  title,  w(^  owe  respect  and  fidelity.  This  is  an  act 
which  in  no  way  becomes  you.  A  rashness  so  insensate 
is  new  and  unheard  of  in  this  age,  and  you  cannot  long  pre- 
serve the  city  and  the  church  from  destruction.  For  you 
yourselves  will  easily  see  all  the  pernicious  consequences, 
and  all  the  danger  of  an  anned  insurrection  made  by  the 
bishop,  or  the  people  confided  to  his  care,  against  their  com- 
mon lord,  especially  if  it  be  without  consulting  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  the  bishops,  and  the  great  men  of  the  kingdonu 
There  is  a  consideration  wliich  alone  should  correct  you 
in  this  presumption:  it  is  that  you  have  never  heard  that 
your  predecessors  went  the  length  of  such  an  attempt, 
and  that  never,  in  the  annals  and  histories  of  the  actions 
of  antiquity  will  you  find  an  example  of  such  a  criminal 
enterprise.  "Why  have  you  raised  your  head  against  our  lord 
the  king,  him  the  pious  i)rotect()r  of  churches,  so  earnest  in 
doing  all  good,  when  he  has  not  the  least  intention  of  unjustly 
despoiling  you  or  any  other  of  aught?  If,  drawn  aside  by 
evil  counsels,  he  had  by  chance  not  acted  so  well  towards 
you,  it  was  proper  to  have  infonned  him  of  it  by  the  bishops 
and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  or  rather  by  our  holy  father 
the  pope,  wlio  is  the  head  of  all  the  churches,  and  who  might 
easily  have  reconciled  all  differences.  Let,  then,  the  re- 
membrance of  his  nobihty  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  new 
bishop  .  .  .  .  ;  let  him  anew  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
king,  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  church  and  to  his  citizens, 
by  his  submission  and  his  docility,  and  leave  all  to  the  will  of 
the  king,  to  the  cn<l  that,  by  a  pei'fidious  inspiration  of 
the  demon,  there  may  not  follow,  either  a  treason  <lishonouring 
the  crown,  or  an  infamous  fratricide,  or  any  other  crime  of 
that  kind. 

"  And  what  should  I  say  of  you,  our  well  beloved  friends, 
dean  and  archdeacons,  and  you,  noble  clergy  of  the  chapter, 
if  I  were  to  learn  that  tluj  splendour  of  your  church  were  de- 
stroyed, and  that  on  the  occasion  numberless  divine  churches 
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wr:rr:  nlianflonorl  to  tlif.  flamos?  lie  who  knows  all  well  knows 
that,  ill  iLS  I  am  of  a  .s^rioim  infirmity,  and  of  the  qutrtan 
fcvr-r  which  roii.siniKrs  mr;,  I  feel  ut  thi»  moment  still  more 
profoundly  af!l:ct*Ml  by  this  muttf^r,  and  that  I  would  willingly 
sar;rifir;f'  mysolf  to  cahii  this  flfidition.  And  what  nhall  I  say 
to  yon,  unhappy  c'itizr:nH,  whom  1  have  always  disinten^^tedly 
bornf.  in  my  hr^art  (for  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  rc- 
Cf'jvrrl  a  sin;.dcj  deiiiur  fnmi  you^,  if  I  hear  of  the  over* 
throw  of  your  city,  tlK;  condemnation  of  your  sons  and  wires 
to  exih',  pilla;.fft,  «tk1  of  the  <;xecution  of  numerous  citizew? 
Since  such  must  U*.  the  puninhment  which  awaits  yon,  let  it 
be  jirompt;  for  if  it  b**.  delayed  from  any  cause,  it  will  only 
be  «!X»Tci.scrl  with  more  violence  and  rigour,  and  in  a  manner 
mon*.  worthy  fif  pity :  for  hatntd  increa.sf^s  so  long  as  vengeance 
i.H  fiflaycfl.  Have  pity  on  yonrfielvcH;  let  the  noble  bishop 
liavc  jiity  on  hiiriself;  let  the  elerjry  have  pity  on  itself:  fw" 
an  true  as  that  an  ant  cannot  draw  a  car,  they  will  not  be 
abjr;  to  rh;f<;nd  the  tr)wn  of  Heauvaii)  from  total  ruin  against 
the  power  of  the  crown  and  Hc/;ptre.  If  I  know  anything,  if 
i  have  any  experience,  I,  grown  old  in  business,  I  UaW  yoo, 
you  will  .see  your  goods,  acquired  by  long  labour,  pass  into 
the  hands  of  nivishers  and  brigands.  You  will  accumuUte 
upon  your  hc^d  the  ra^^e  of  our  lord  king  and  all  his  succes- 
s^irs;  you  will  transnn't  to  all  your  descendants  an  etemil 
f'xecration:  by  the  memory  of  tliis  crime,  you  will  take  from 
all  the  churches  of  the  kingdoms  the  help  of  the  devotion 
and  ever  admirable  lilKjrality  of  the  king,  which  has  en- 
rifihed  your  church  and  many  others.  Have  a  care,  have  a 
care,  prudent  men,  tliat  we  have  not  a  second  time  to  write 
those  words  already  once  ins#!ril>ed  upon  a  column  in  yoiur 
town:  *  We  order  F<//a /'ow/min  to  Ihj  rebuilt.'"* 

A  grK)d  understarifling  was  at  last  established  between  the 
two  brothers,  and  the  bishop  turned  the  activity  of  his  spirit 
and  the  turbulr^nce  r»f  his  character  against  other  adver8aric4 
les^  considerable,  but  more  troublesome  than  the  king. 

Thrj  borough,  strengthened  by  its  duration,  and  the  solemn 
guarantees  which  it  had  received  on  many  occasions,  acquired 

'  i'i/ln  l*inii'nnn^  a  mntu*.  .soiiiftiiiu:s  givfti  in  aiiciffot  antliora  to  ^^ 
town  ;\'  ISi'iUivfiiM,  hiTRii>.i;  of  lli«;  Ijitj;*;  iniiiibiT  of  bridges  which  covered  Ha 
riviTM,  or    rut}i*r  ilH  hrookH.    !  Ittnuii  tlrs  I/intorienM  de  France,  i.  x*„ 
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confidence  in  its  rights,  and  its  peers  desired  to  put  them  to 
the  proof.  About  the  year  1161,  one  of  the  men  of  the 
^  borough,  aggrieved  in  some  right,  having  desired  to  carry  his 
plaint  before  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop,  the  peers  opposed 
themselves  to  the  measure,  made  him  withdraw  his  prosecu- 
tion, required  the  affair  to  be  brought  before  them,  and  gave 
judgment.  Henry  of  France,  doubly  proud  of  his  dignity 
and  his  birth,  took  this  attempt  very  ill,  and  having  been 
unable  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  the  corporation,  quitted  his 
episcopal  town  in  great  wrath,  and  repaired  to  the  king,  from 
whom  he  claimed  justice  as  his  suzerain;  Louis,  doubtless,  at 
that  moment  well  disposed  toward  his  brother,  and  certainly 
not  caring  to  break  with  the  clergy  for  the  sake  of  a  poor 
borough,  repaired  to  Beauvais,  and  after  having  had  the 
borough  charter  re-read  and  debated  in  his  presence,  gave  the 
following  judgment,  the  conformity  of  which  with  the  pro- 
mises of  that  charter  appears  to  me  very  doubtful:  but  it 
often  happens  so  with  laws  and  treaties  which  men  interpret; 
they  abrogate  while  they  appear  to  confirm  them. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
the  French,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  our  faithful  for  all 
time.  It  is  befitting  our  royal  excellence  to  protect,  by 
our  sceptre,  the  rights  of  all  those  who  are  under  our  do- 
minion, and  esj)ecially  churches,  which  would  soon  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  violence  of  the  wicked,  if  the  temporal 
sword  of  the  king  ciime  not  to  their  help.  Let  it  then  be 
known  to  all  present  and  to  come,  that  our  brother  Henry, 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  has  complained  to  us  against  the  citizens 
of  Beauvais,  his  men,  who,  under  cover  of  their  communal 
right)  acquiring  new  and  illicit  audacity,  have  usurped  the 
privileges  of  the  bishop  and  church  of  Beauvais,  and  the 
right  of  justice  which  the  bishop  possesses  over  all  and  each 
of  the  borough:  moreover,  one  of  their  freemen  having 
demanded  justice  of  the  bishop,  he  has  been  forced  by  their 
audacious  rashness  to  seek  justice  and  satisfaction  of  them. 
This  afiTair  then  having  brought  us  to  Beauvais,  the  cause 
having  been  heard  before  us,  and  the  borough  charter  having 
been  publicly  recited,  the  burghers  at  last  acknowledged  that 
the  justice  of  the  whole  town  belonged  to  the  bishop  alone. 
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liiid  that  iraii)-  uImimi*  lu*  criini'  luMHtiniuillcnl,  i\\o  pliiint  < 
111  hv  t'uri'it'ii  lirfiuv  till*  l)i>lin|»  or  his  ofllorr.  Wi*  iIum 
MiiH'tinii.  hy  till*  I'xiM'llnic't'  of*  \\xv  itiyiil  innjoMt}',  that  |i 
nlwuys  1)0  farricfl  licfoiv  the  liinlinp,  iiiiii  that  no  (»iu*  at  I 
\ai>  1)1*  M»  pn'MiiinpliiouM  as  to  iiit«M*liTi*  in  tho  ri^liln  r 
hi.^lio))  and  tlii>  cliiiirli,  f\s|MMMally  iti  tho  rijLflit  nf*  cloiiij; 
tin*.  .MO  loii;r  lit  least  as  tlir  lii.sliop  cln  not  fail  to  acltiiinisi 
Hut  ir(wliich  (iod  foi-luil)  lio  ;<iioiiUI  tail  thcri'in,  tlif 
hiit*;;liiM*H  .shall  liavi*  lIciMiro  to  ilo  jiiHtiro.  union;;  lhi>ni.H 
lui*  it  is  hrttiTthat  it  hlumhl  ho  dono  hy  them  than  noi  i 
And  to  th(*  end  that  all  lliiH  ho  hiHlin^,  roinnin  Mii(«uro< 
inviolato,  wo  lia\o  nrdorod  that  it  lHM*nfj:rosKod,  unci  ^In- 
onod  with  tlio  authority  ol*  our  m^al.  Pnblioly  dono  at  I 
llii*  your  Ilo  I.  nl"  tin'  Inoanuition  of  fh«<  NV'ord.  Pi 
in  our  palaof  thoso  wliiist*  naniOH  and  ^oali*  fcdiow:  1 
d<*  Vorniandnis,  tan*  soiio.solial,  («uy  the*  biltliM'.  Miittlio^ 
odustaldo,  Matthow  tho  ohanilHTlain,  Uolnmidclo  Snlnt  V; 
llolio  i\o  (iorhoray,  Adam  do  HritMhinl,  lifUii:*  do.  (*ai 
(ii\oii  hy  tho  hand  of  llu«j^h  tho  ohimpolliir."' 

For  tho  Minnioiii.  tho  alfair  wa.*«tonniimlo.cl  liy  llii.s  jnd,!: 
fnr  tho  h(a'ouj:>h  hail  not  tho  Htn^npftli  (o  Htrtt<ur;«lc  iit 
iij.'.ainNt  iiM  bishop  and  its  kin;^.  Hut  tho  biirju;liors  id 
a^',o  woro  tonaoions  nf  thoir  protousionSy  and  wo  .shall 
lind  thiLso  of  noauvais  ronowiii;;  this  dispiito. 

In  1 1  HO,  Ilonry  of  Franoo  was  noininattul  nrohbiMh 
I{oiiiiH;  wi'  nuiy  supposo  that  th«i  lH»nm;;h  j<»y fully  miw 
frood  iVcaii  this  pdworfiil  and  hanj^ihty  siixorain;  his  lii 
rio  pas.si'd  to  his  nophow,  Philip  do  Drotix,  ^(raitdsfni  cd' 
h>  Cros;  and,  whotlior  to  iiiako  hiniM'lf  widoomi*  tti  hi: 
flook,  iir  that  this  ounoossinn  was  purohasod  of  him  by 
{{ifts  w  hioh  booanio  nooos.sary  to  him  on  tho  approaob  i 
cMMisados,  whithor  ho  ropairnl  huiuo  yours  aflorwurds.  I' 
in  I  lsi>,  irniiiird  |4)  tho  biir<;liors  cd'  Houiivuis  tho  ri;.* 
havin^r  u  mayor,  and  this  ni*w  institulion,  doubth*s>.  i 
rially  aii^;:iiioiitod  thr  privih*;:i»s  of  tho  iKiroiifj^h,  for  \\v 
thirty  yoars  lalor.  bittor  ciimplaints  <in  tho  siibjool  ii 
ro«ri^|^.^•nf  lloauvais,  always  hss  liboral  than  tho  bishops 
fhomsolvos  wvvv  nfloii  imt  lilKM'ul. 

'  l.mivrl,  I.  ii.,  |).  'iN'K 
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Plaint  of  the  Chapter  of  Beauvais  against  the  lord  Philip^ 
hishopy  done  the  vigil  of  the  calends  of  June^  the  year  of  the 
Lord,  1212. 

"  The  lord  bishop  is  count  of  Beauvais,  and  the  right  of 
coinage  belongs  to  him,  &c. 

"  In  the  borough  of  Beauvais,  it  was  customary  for  there 
to  be  twelve  peers  to  advise  upon  the  atfairs  of  the  republic: 
now,  the  justice  of  the  city  belongs  to  the  bishop;  and  as 
among  these  twelve  peers,  there  was  no  mayor,  amidst  such 
confusion,  those  who  suffered  any  injury  had  recourse  to  the 
justice  of  the  bishop.  But  the  present  bishop  has  permitted 
the  peers  to  have  two  mayors,  and  now  men  take  their  plaint 
before  them,  as  to  their  true  chiefs,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
episcopal  see;  and  since  the  right  of  justice  of  the  episcopal 
see  has  suffered  diminution  in  the  time  of  so  powerful  a  man, 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  if  a  less  powerful  one  were  to  be 
elected  after  his  death,  this  right  would  entirely  perish.  We 
therefore  request  the  lord  bishop  to  re-establish  things 
as  they  were  at  first,  and  that  there  may  be  no  mayor  in 
the  said  borough."^ 

The  canons  could  not  obtain  what  they  asked;  no  one,  it 
would  seem,  took  part  with  them,  and  the  borough  remained  in 
possession  of  its  mayor,  the  institution  of  whom,  moreover, 
was  confirmed  in  11 82,  by  the  new  king  of  France,  Philip 
Augustus,  in  the  charter  which  he  granted  to  the  borough 
of  Beauvais  two  or  three  years  after  his  accession. 

I  shall  not  here  insert  the  whole  of  this  charter,  similar,  in 
many  articles,  to  that  of  Louis  le  Jeune.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  pointing  out  the  differences  between  them,  but  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  learned  editors  of  the  Ordonnances  des  rols 
de  France^  and  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  have  thought  these 
differences  so  trifling  and  insignificant,  as  to  content  them- 
.selves  with  giving  the  text  of  the  charter  of  1 182,  supposing  the 
anterior  charters  to  be  almost  identical.  The  omission  is  serious, 
lor  it  renders  many  of  the  facts  of  the  history  of  Beauvais 
absolutely  inexi)Iicable  :  how,  for  example,  can  we  understand 
the  institution  of  a  mayor  at  Beauvais  by  Philip  de  Dreux,  and 
the  complaints  of  the  chapter  on  the  subject,  if  we  regard  as 
primitive,  and  consequently  as  anterior  to  this  dispute  the  text 
of  the  charter  of  Philip  Augustus,  where  the  mayor  and  his 
»  Lou  vet,  t.  ii.  p.  341. 
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functions  are  incessantly  spoken  of,  and  where  the  form  < 
election  is  regulated. 

I  think  then,  that  I  should  exactly  point  out  the  ^ 
cnccs  between  the  cliaiter  of  Philip  Augustus  and  ti 
his  predecessors. 

Charter  of  Philip  Avgvstus, 

1st  Article. — The  word  ancestor  is  substituted  in  pi; 
that  of  father;  and  the  innovations  introduced  by  the  p 
charter  into  tliat  of  Louis  le  Jcune  are  indicated  by  th 
pression:  "  We  grant,  &c.,  ^c.,**  as  well  as  "  the  custom 
tained  in  the  present  charter." 

2nd  Article. — The  name  of  mayor  is  added  wherever, 
preceding  charter,  the  peers  are  mentioned.  VTe  shi 
below  the  article  referring  to  his  election. 

13th  Article. — This  article  does  not  exist  in  the  cha; 
Louis  Ic  Jeune:  it  comes  after  the  article,  "If  any 
l>orough  have  confided  his  money  to  any  one  of  the 
&c.,"  and  runs  thus:  "  If  any  one  seize  money  from  a  r 
tlie  borough,  and  take  refuge  in  any  strong  castle,  ai 
dispute  be  carried  before  the  mayor  and  the  peers,  j 
shall  be  done  upon  him  in  accordance  with  the  judgnv 
tlic  mayor  and  the  peers,  if  they  am  meet  with  hi 
upon  the  men  and  goods  of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  unlc 
money  be  returned." 

In  the  place  of  this  thirteenth  article,  we  find  in  the 
ter  of  1 144  an  article  expressed  in  the  following  terms: 
the  men  of  the  borough  be  careful  to  confide  their  vi 
ling,  &c."     It  is  not  in  the  new  charter. 

14th  Article. — After  the  phrase,  "  The  posts  for  sus{H' 
clotli  shall  be  fixed  in  the  earth  at  equal  heights,"  tl: 
lowing  is  found  in  the  charter  of  Philip  Augustus: 
whosoever  sliall  commit  an  offence  in  anything  concf 
the  posts  to  receive  the  cloth,  the  cloth  itself,  or  an} 
having  relation  to  it,  if  complaint  be  raised,  &c." 

16th  Article  (a  new  article). — "If  it  happen  that  an 
of  the  borough  has  purchased  any  heritage,  and  has  h 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  has  built  upon  it,  and  any  oiu 
claim  it,  there  shall  be  no  answer  given  him,  and  the  pure 
shall  remain  in  peace." 

17th  Article  (a  new  article). — "  Thirteen  peers  slu 
elected  in  the  borough,  among  whom,  if  it  be  the  wish  of 
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who  have  sworn  the  borough,  one  or  two  shall  be  made 
mayors." 

18th  Article. — After  the  words,  '*  Wo  cinifirm  and  »;rant 
the  judgments  and  deeisionH,  8(o./*  we  find  in  tliu  charter  of 
1182  the  following  word:«:  **  \Vc  also  grant  timt  uinm  no 
occasion  shall  the  present  charter  Im^  curried  out  of  the  citj; 
and  whoever  speaks  against  it,  after  we  Jiave  granted  and 
confirmed  it,  shall  receive  no  answer;  and,  in  order  that 
it  may  remain  inviolate,  we  have  eimsed  the  present 
sheet  to  be  provided  with  the  authority  of  our  seal.  J)onc  in 
the  year  1182  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  third  of  our  rrign. 
(There  were  present  in  our  palaee  tliose  whose  names  and 
seals  are  hereunto  annexed;  (iuyon,  tht;  butler;  Matthew,  the 
chamberlain;  Drieu,  the  eonstablr. )"  *  Tliis  last  sentence 
does  not  exist  in  the  Latin  text, — it  exists  only  in  a  text  in 
old  French,  which  also  appears  very  aneient. 

This  good  understanding  did  not  last  between  Tiiilip 
de  Dreux  and  the  burghers  of  l>eauvais.  In  one  of 
the  numerous  wars  whieh  the  martial  bishop  had  with  the 
English,  or  with  his  neighbours,  lie  desired,  about  12J«3  or 
1214,  to  have  in  his  possession  the  keys  of  the  city  gates;  they 
were  refused  him  by  the  mayor  and  the  peers,  wlio,  I  know 
not  how,  had  appropriated  th(;m  to  tlieniselves.  Philip  eoni- 
plained  to  the  king,  who  caused  them  to  be  given  up  to  him, 
deciding  that  the  keys  belonged  to  the  bisIioi>.  Men  were 
astonished  even  at  finding  the  right  d4mbt(Hl,  and  the  discus- 
sion alone  proves  the  increase  of  the  forces  and  ])retensions 
of  the  borough.  But,  on  his  part,  riiilip,  cousin  of  tin*,  king 
of  France,  and  of  an  impatient  disposition,  was  not  the  kincl 
of  man  tranquilly  to  see  his  rights  encroached  ujwn;  and  he 
must  have  felt  so  much  the  more  ortended  at  the  possession 
of  the  gates  of  the  town  Ix'ing  disputed  with  him,  as  he  him- 
self had  laboured  to  increase  the  iortilications,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  given  by  Philip  Augustus,  in  1 HK),  to  augment 
the  means  of  defence  of  Bcauvais.  Setting  out  for  the  crusades, 
the  king  was  well  content  to  insure  from  attack  a  town  u2>on 
which  the  kings  of  France  might  always  count. 

Another  difference  arose  between  the  bisliop  and  the  cor- 
poration of  Beauvais.     The  latter  had  demolished,  doubtless 

>  Soyel,  p.  200-284;  Rccvril  des  Ordonnaiirts,  &c.,  t.  \ii.  p.  (»21 ;  t.  xi. 
p.  193  ;  Thierry,  Lettercs  sur  rJIistuirc  da  Francvy  p.  300,  3rd  edition. 
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uniliT  tlio  pretext  of  a  violation  of  its  privileges,  the  housed 
a  ^(>iitlenian  iiuuhmI  Kngucrriind  dc  la  Touriielle.  Now,  £i 
;rutTran(l,  it  is  .said,  wus  not  a  member  of  the  borough, » 
ami'iial)!*'  to  it.  IMaint  was  therefore  carried  before  tl 
bishop,  who  wislied  to  decide  in  the  matter;  but  he  could  n 
(RTsuade  the  peei*A  of  Bcmuvais  to  submit  to  his  juris(licti( 
nor  to  eonie  to  answ(;r  before  his  tribunal.  It  was  tb 
ajrreed  between  tlie  parties  that  the  judgment  of  this  off 
sliould  take  jdnce  by  dntd;  and  the  lists  were  raised  • 
of  the  town  by  order  of  tlie  bishop,  who  sent  thitliei 
('ham])ion  to  maintain  iiis  right,  but  tlie  arrival  of  Vli 
Augustus  prevente<l  th(i  combat,  licsides,  the  moment  ^ 
ill-chosen  for  such  dilfcrcnces:  the  quaiTel  of  the  bislujp 
IJcauvais  with  the  count  of  Boulogne  was  nothing  more  tl 
an  cj>is()d(j  of  a  greater  and  more  national  war;  and  whoe* 
felt  attacdied  to  rising  France*,  hjistened,  in  1214,  to  assist 
(h'fcndiug  at  Hovincs  the  repose,  and  perhaps  the  existeu 
of  tht*  country.  The  bishop  imd  the  ctorponition  of  lieauv 
distiuguished  thenis(dves  in  this  day  of  patriotic  memory;  a 
it  siicms  that  upon  the  iield  of  battle  they  forgot  their  anter 
diir«Tciiccs;  at  h*.ast,  we  no  longer  find,  down  to  the  dej 
of  Philip  <h5  Drcux,  in  1217,  any  storm  arising  among  the 
an<l  that  bishop  having  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  tl 
the  mayor  and  peers  of  licauvais  should  take  an  oath  to  hi 
it  does  not  appear  that  th(*y  interposed  the  slightest  <liHicu] 
therein.  There  is  one  remarkable  fact  in  the  letter  of  t 
king;  it  is  addressed  to  two  persons,  stnmgei's  in  the  to\ 
of  lieauvais,  whom  he  charged  with  the  execution  of  1 
ord(Ts.  'I'lius  the  kings  of  France,  on  every  occasion,  a 
in  itvvvy  ]»lac(»,  extendr-d  their  authority  by  means  of  tin 
ofrnr(irs,  and  incessantly  ai)pli(id  themselves  to  form  re;:"' 
public  functionaries,  independent  of  the  clergy,  the  nohili 
llic.  corporations,  and  having  nothing  to  do  but  with  theniselv 
**  Philip,  l)y  the  grace  of  G<m1,  king  of  the  French,  to  '. 
<lc!ar  and  faithful  (iilon  de  Versailles,  and  Keinauddo  IJeilii 
health  and  lov(?.  We  order  you  to  cause  to  swi 
Mdc'lily  in  this  form  to  our  dear  ndation  and  faithful  bi>l 
ol*  Hc'uuvais,  all  the  m(;n  of  Beauvais,  mayors  and  jural 
and    all  others   in    the  borougli.     Let   each   swear   by    i 

'  ./unit is.     In  ihh\  iiistnnri'  tlic  word  must  ln»  tnkcii  iih  syiioiiyiiiiiiis  « 
iwf'.rs,  iiiid   not  with  HinipU'  liieuibcra  of  llie  burougU.     This  coJifiiHini 

c-oiivliiiilly  jiiut  with. 
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holy  and  sacred  gospels  to  guard  faithfully  the  body  and 
limbs  of  the  bishop,  his  life,  his  honour,  his  moveables,  his 
rights,  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  faith  due  to  us.  .  .  You 
shall  previously  make  thorn  swear  fidelity  to  us  in  the  same 
form.     Given  at  Melun,  the  year  of  the  Ix>rd  1216.'** 

Milon  de  Nanteuil,  after  some  diiiieulties  suceeedtHl  to 
Philip  de  Dreux;  a  good  understanding  reigned  iK'twetMi  him 
and  the  burghers,  and  no  extemal  quarrel,  citlior  witli  the 
king  or  the  neighbouring  lords,  troubled  the  first  twolvc 
years  of  his  episcopacy,  when  an  irregular  act  of  i^ouis  IX., 
or  rather  of  the  regent  Blanche,  for  a  long  period  destroyed 
this  tranquillity. 

The  concession  of  Philip  de  Droux,  and  the  charter  of 
Philip  Augustus,  as  you  have  seen,  had  given  to  the  burglicrs 
of  Beauvais  the  right  of  electing  a  mayor,  charged,  in  concert 
with  the  peers,  with  the  government  of  the  borough.  In 
1232,  this  charge  was  to  be  given;  and  we  catch  glimpses  in 
the  somewhat  confused  accounts  of  tliis  event,  of  two  parties 
which  profoundly  divided  the  borough:  the  one  ibnned  of 
great  burghers,  rich  people,  chanr/eiirs,  as  they  were  then 
caUed;  the  other  of  people  of  low  estate,  of  that  turbu- 
lent and  envious  populace  wliich  filled  tlie  cities  of  tlic  middle 
ages,  and  became  more  ardent,  and  more  ungovernable  in 
proportion  as  the  progress  of  wealth  and  civilization  raised  the 
burghers  beyond  its  level  and  separated  their  interests  from 
its  own. 

Perhaps  it  was  of  her  own  inclination  that  tlic  regent 
desired  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Beauvais;  perhaps  also 
the  great  burghers  sought  in  the  royal  power  a  support 
against  the  turbulence  of  their  adversaries.  However  this 
may  be,  a  mayor,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  great  fault,  a 
mayor  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  town,  was  nominated  by 
the  king;  and  we  find  the  burghers  eagerly  ranging  tliem- 
aelves  around  this  intruder,  whose  illegal  nomination  they  hud 
reason  to  reject  with  anger. 

The  populace  of  Beauvais,  doubly  wounded  in  its  party 
and  its  rights,  did  not  patiently  submit  to  the  usurpation; 
a  violent  sedition   broke   out.      1  might  here  recount   the 

>  Louvet,  t.  ii.,  p.  344. 
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excesses  committed,  the  vengeance  which  the  young  king 
took  for  them,  the  protestations  of  the  bishop  against  this 
encroachment  on  his  rights  as  high  justiciary,  the  haughty 
and  contemptuous  manner  with  which  the  king  received 
these,  and  treated  the  bishop  himself  on  sevend  occasioDS^ 
the  complaints  made  of  this  by  the  bishop  before  the  pro- 
vincial council,  and  finally  the  conclusion,  or  rather  the  com- 
positiun  of  the  afif'oir;  but  I  prefer  laying  these  events  before 
you  in  the  colouring  which  they  borrow  from  the  language 
and  the  passions  of  the  period;  and  I  will  translate  here, 
adding  the  necessary  explanation,  the  inquiry  made  into  these 
circumstances  in  1235;  merely,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  tlie  narrative,  inverting  occasionally  the  order  of  the 
depositions,  without  adding  to,  or  changing  anything  in  them* 
selves.  I  will  begin  with  the  second  witness,  who  will  better 
enable  you  to  understand  the  first. 

"  Second  Witness. 

"  Bartliolomew  de  Franoy,  knight,  says  that  a  dissension 
ah'eady  existing  between  the  burghers  and  the  commonalty 
of  the  city  of  Beauvais,  Robert  de  Moret,  a  burgher  of  Senlis, 
was  made  mayor  thereof  by  order  of  the  king,  and  new  dis- 
cord arose  touching  this  matter  between  the  burghers  and 
the  commonalty,  many  of  tlie  latter  themselves  desiring  to 
nominate  the  mayor;  they  attacked  the  mayor  and  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  town,  who  were  called  changeurs^  took 
them  prisoners,  and  wounded  and  killed  several,  as  the  de- 
ponent witnessed.  After  tins  assault,  the  deponent  was 
immediately  sent  by  the  bailifi*  to  the  bishop  at  Broelle, 
charged  to  teU  him  not  to  come  into  the  town  unless  with  a 
sulficient  force;  and  whilst  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  bishop, 
he  met  him  on  tlie  road  to  Beauvais,  and  delivered  to  him 
his  message;  but  the  bishop  would  not  allow  this  to  prevent 
him  coming,  and  at  night  he  entered  the  town;  and  having 
heard  the  whole  account  of  what  had  passed,  held  counsel  as 
to  the  manner  of  obtaining  justice  for  these  things:  and  as 
about  the  middle  of  the  night  the  bishop  heard  that  the  king 
was  coming  to  Beauvais,  he  sent  to  him  the  present  witness, 
and  master  Robert  the  official,  to  pray  for  his  advice  upon  so 
enormous  a  matter,  saying  tliat  he  was  ready  to  do  justice 
according  to  his  advice.     Upon  this  the  king  answered  that 
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he  himself  would  do  justice,  and  the  queen'  answered  the 
same.  That  day,  therefore,  the  king  came  to  Broelle,  and 
the  bishop  went  thither,  and  prayed  the  king  not  to  come  to 
Beauvais  to  his  detriment,  since  he  was  ready  to  execute 
justice  according  to  his  decision.  The  king  replied:  *  I  will 
go  to  Beauvais,  and  you  shall  see  what  I  will  do.' 

*^  The  king  entered  Beauvais,  and  went  to  the  house  of  the 
bishop.  The  latter  again  called  upon  him  to  do  nothing  to 
his  detriment,  for  that  he  was  ready  to  execute  justice,  ac- 
-cording  to  his  decision,  upon  offenders.  But  the  king  did 
not  give  way;  and  the  next  and  following  days  he  proclaimed 
the  ban,  and  destroyed  houses,  and  seized  upon  men. 

«  First  Witness. 

**  The  head  prior,  canon  of  Beauvais,  says  that  on  a  certain 
day,  he  does  not  remember  which  in  particular,  three  years 
ago  next  Lent,  he  went  to  the  council  of  Reims,  held  in  the 
town  of  Noyou,  and  there  heard  Milon,  of  blessed  memory, 
formerly  bishop  of  Beauvais,  complaining  to  the  council  of 
the  multiplied  injuries  which  the  king  had  done  him  at  Beau- 
vais; when,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  warnings,  and  sup- 
plications, he  had  entered  his  town  with  armed  troops,  and 
followed  by  many  people  of  the  commune,. because  of  certain 
homicides  and  other  enormous  crimes  committed  in  this  city, 
and  had  proclaimed  the  ban,  seized  men,  levelled  houses,  and 
destroyed  household  furniture  belonging  to  the  episcopal  juris- 
diction, all  to  the  prejudice  of  his  seigneury  and  justiciary 
authority;  for  to  himself  belonged  all  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
town,  and  the  exercise  thereof.  And  to  prove  this,  the  said 
bishop  produced,  and  had  read,  certain  letters  from  the  king 
of  France,^  confirming  his  seigneury,  and  his  entire  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  town;  and  he  supplicated  the  council  to  oppose 
itself  to  these  things,  and  to  aid  the  church  of  Beauvais. 

'^  The  said  bishop  had  sent  his  official  and  a  knight,  to  in- 
form and  petition  the  king  as  to  these  things;  and  the  next 
day,  the  vigil,  or  day  before  the  vigil  of  the  Purification,  the 
king  being  at  Broelle,  the  said  bishop  went  to  him,  and  said, 
*  My  lord,  do  not  wrong  me;  I  call  upon  you,  as  your  liege 
man,  not  to  interfere  in  this  affair,  for  I  am  ready  to  do  jus- 

1  Blanche  of  Castille,  mother  of  Saint  Louis. 
*  Charter  of  Louis  le  Jeune  in  1107,  in  the  affair  of  Henry  of  France. 
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tice  immediately,  and  with  the  advice  of  your  council;  audi 
pray  you  to  send  one  of  your  councillors  with  me,  that  lie 
may  see  if  I  render  true  justice.'  And  the  bishop  did  not 
receive  a  favourable  answer  hereto  from  the  king. 

"  The  following  day  the  king  entered  Beauvais,  and  the 
bishop  went  to  meet  him  with  several  of  the  chapter,  and 
again  petitioned  him  in  the  manner  aforesaid;  and  read  to 
him  the  letters  from  the  king  Louis,  touching  the  jurisdiction 
possessed  by  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  the  letters  from  the 
lord  pope^  regarding  the  same,  and  again  petitioned  him,  and 
said,  *  that  whatever  justice  the  king  should  order  to  be  done 
in  this  affair,  he  would  consult  thereupon  with  the  king'^s 
council,  provided  it  were  done  by  himself,  the  bishop,  or  fis 
delegate;'  and  he  warned  him  in  quality  of  bishop,  and  the 
king  gave  him  no  answer  of  consequence;  and  when  the  ban 
had  been  proclaimed  on  the  part  of  the  king,  the  houses  de- 
stroyed, the  men  taken,  the  bishop  complained  to  the  king, 
and  demanded  of  him  to  restore  him  the  right  of  justice,  of 
which  he  had  dispossessed  him. 

"  The  council  replied  to  the  bishop,  that  the  bishops  of 
Laon,  Chalons,  and  Soissons  should  be  sent  to  the  king,  and 
should  warn  him  on  the  part  of  the  council  to  amend  these 
things;  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  this,  the  same  three  bishops 
should  go  to  Beauvais  to  inquii-e  into  these  things.  And  the 
witness  adds  that  he  heard  these  three  bishops  say  that  they 
had  given  notice  to  the  king  to  send,  if  he  pleased,  some  one  to 
this  inquiry.  These  bishops  came  then  to  Beauvais,  and  made 
inquiries,  and  received  many  citizens,  and  the  witness  thinks 
that  the  citizens  of  the  other  party  also  produced  witnesses 
before  them.  The  bishops  proposed  to  Simon  de  Pissy  and 
Pierre  de  Hale,  placed  by  the  king  in  guard  of  the  city,  to 
be  present  at  the  inquiry,  and  the  witness  saw  these  officers 
attend;  and,  the  inquiry  terminated,  the  bishops  reported  it 
to  the  council,  as  had  been  agreed;  and  there  it  was  decided 
that  the  king  should  be  warned  again  and  again,  and  the  wit- 
ness knows  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  went  to  the 
king,  and  warned  him  twice;  he  knows  it,  for  he  was  with 
them. 

"  Moreover,  he  said  that  the  archbishop  afterwards  went 

1  A  bull  of  pope  Lucius  III.,  confirming  the  charter  of  Louis  le  Jeune. 
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to  the  king  with  many  prelates  and  the  envoys  from  the  chap- 
ter of  Beaumont,  and  they  supplicated  and  warned  him  to 
have  pity  on  the  church  of  Beauvais;  but  the  king  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  And  then  the  archbisliop  having  held  a  council 
with  some  prelates,  ordered  the  sentence  of  interdict  to  be 
launched,  according  to  the  form  expressed  in  his  letters;  he 
believes,  however,  that  the  sentence  of  interdict  was  only 
issued  by  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  and  that  this  interdict 
established  in  the  province  of  Reims,  was  observed  in  the 
dioceses  of  Laon  and  of  Soissons. 

"  Third  Witness. 

*^  Baoul,  a  priest  of  Saint  Woast  of  Beauvais,  deposes  that 
he  has  heard  it  said  that  the  interdict  had  been  put  upon  the 
province  of  Reims  by  the  council,  because  of  the  injustice 
done  by  the  king  to  the  church;  and  that  he  was  at  Beau- 
vais it  will  be  three  years  ago  at  the  Feast  of  the  Purification, 
when,  the  eve  of  the  day  of  this  feast,  the  king  came  to  Beau- 
vais, with  many  soldiers  and  people  of  the  commune;  that 
the  Monday  before  the  feast  a  skirmish  had  taken  place 
between  the  citizens  and  the  populace,  and  that  he  had  seen 
the  populace  leading  the  mayor  named  by  the  king,  with  his 
tunic  torn,  and  his  robe  torn  down  to  the  waist;  several 
people  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  populace  were  heard 
to  say,  ^  It  is  thus  we  make  thee  mayor.'  Now  the  king  in 
naming  this  mayor  had  done  an  injustice  to  the  bishop,  be- 
cause it  was  the  custom  in  Beauvais  that  the  twelve  peers, 
citizens  of  Beauvais,  should  elect  from  among  themselves  two 
mayors,  and  present  them  to  the  bishop;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  king  had  named  a  stranger  to  be  mayor. 

"  He  says  that  thirty-six  years  ago,  as  well  as  he  can  re- 
member, while  king  Philip  was  warring  against  king  Richard, 
the  people  there  destroyed  the  house  of  a  certain  Enguerrand 
de  la  Toumelle,  and  that  for  this,  bishop  Philip  cited  certain 
burghers  to  appear  before  him;  and  as  on  account  of  this 
there  was  great  discord  between  the  bishop  and  the  com- 
mune, king  Philip  came  at  last  to  the  town,  and  there  was  a 
great  disturbance. 

'*  The  king*  then  sent  Simon  de  Pissy,  and  certain  knights 

>  Saint  Lonifl. 
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and  senrants  to  keep  the  city  agaimrt  the  right  of  the  biBfaofv 
and  these  were  warned  in  the  bishop's  name  toqnit  the  town; 
and  as  thej  did  not  leave  it^  they  were  eKconunnnicated.  Li 
the  same  way,  acc<Mxling  to  the  aforesaid  mode,  the 
and  the  peers  of  Beaavaiswere  admonished  and  then  < 
municated. 

"  Then  two  of  the  king's  servants^  Dorand  de  Sens  and 
Chretien  de  Paris,  established  themselves  in  the  bishi^'s  re- 
sidence, seized  his  house  and  his  wines,  and  collected  his 
rents,  and  Pierre  de  Hale  sold  the  wine,  and  when  the  bishop 
came  to  Beauvais  he  lodged  with  the  treasurer. 

"Fourth  Witness. 

<*  Pierre,  a  priest,  called  De  Meschines,  says,  that  the  ri^ 
of  administering  justice  in  the  town  belonged  wholly  to  the 
Inshop;  namely,  as  to  murder,  rape,  spilling  of  blood,  theft, 
adultery,  the  right  of  domiciliary  visits  in  affiurs  of  robbeiy, 
and  of  highway  regulations. 

''Fifth  Witness. 

*'  The  6C;igneur  Evnird,  abbot  of  Saint  Lucian,  brother  of 
Baudoin  de  ^louchy,  says  that  the  king  had  the  right  of 
taking  the  citizens  on  his  incursions  and  in  hb  wars,  or  if  he 
so  prcfiirred  to  receive  money  instead;  and  that  he  had  heard 
it  sai^l,  that  sometimes  he  had  rec^,'ived  for  this  fifteen  hun- 
dred livres,  and  sometimes  less." 

This  last  testimony  does  not  seem,  any  more  than  much  of 
the  rest,  to  relate  to  the  object  of  the  inquiry;  it  serves,  how- 
ever, to  throw  a  light  upon  it,  by  indicating  the  various  rights 
of  the  bishops,  the  king,  and  the  conunune,  which  has  de- 
cided us  on  retaining  it  here;  we  find  in  it,  besides,  curious 
information  respecting  the  privileges  of  these  three  distinct 
powers. 

''Sixth  Witness. 

"  Master  Bernard,  chorister,  deposes,  that  the  bishop  ^likm, 
said  to  the  chapter  that  a  certain  bishop  of  Reims  had  pro- 
mised him  that  the  interdict  should  )>e  put  upon  all  the  dio- 
ceses of  tlie  province,  if  he  put  it  upon  his  own;  that  he  did 
put  it,  and  then  came  to  the  council  held  at  Saint  Quentin, 
by  tlie  authority  of  the  lord  of  Keims,  and  that  in  this  coun- 
cil  the  interdict  was  taken  ofi*,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  peace, 
and  according  to  iUe  leUet^  ol  \Xi^Vy:\^^Q^r 
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Bishop  Milon  did,  in  point  of  &ot,  impose  this  interdict; 
bnt  to  obtain  for  this  measure  Uie  necessary  co-operation  of 
the  canons  of  Beauvais,  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with  these 
prond  associates,  and  to  submit  to  give  them  the  following 
declaration: 

"  Milon,  by  divine  mercy,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  to  all  who 
shali  see  these  letters,  salvation  in  the  Lord.  We  make 
known  to  all,  that  we  will  and  accord  that  no  prejudice  shall 
be  done  to  the  rights  of  the  chapter  of  Beauvais,  from  having 
oonformed  to  the  interdict  in  the  month  of  June,  1233, 
Monday,  the  feast  of  the  apostle  Saint  Barnabas;  and  that 
from  this  said  interdict,  however  long  it  may  last,  no  right  of 
property  or  custom  shall  be  acquired  by  us  from  the  said 
chapter;  but  we  will  and  accord  that  the  chapter  and  church 
of  Beauvais  shall  remain  wholly  in  the  same  state  in  all  re- 
spects as  before  the  interdict  was  promulgated  in  the  church 
of  Beauvais,  and  the  said  chapter  conformed  to  it 

"  Given  the  year  of  the  Lord,  1223,  in  the  month  of  June.** 

Two  years  afterwards,  Grodefroy  de  Nesle,  successor  of 
Mllon,  renewing  the  interdict  over  the  diocese  for  the  same 
oause,  found  himself  also  obliged  to  make  a  similar  declara- 
tion; we  there  read  this  remarkable  sentence:  "  Know  all,  that 
having  placed  our  diocese  under  interdict,  we  have  prayed  the 
dean  and  chapter  to  conform  thereto,  out  of  compassion  for 
us,  and  that,  yielding  to  our  prayers,  the  dean  and  chapter 
have,  on  their  personal  authority,  accepted  the  interdict." 

"  Continuation  of  the  Sixth  Witness, 
"  He  said  that  it  will  be  three  years  at  the  Eve  of  the  Puri- 
fication, since  the  common  people  of  the  city  rose  against  the 
mayor  and  the  money-changers  of  this  town;  and  that  the 
mayor  and  the  money-changers  having  by  force  seized  upon 
a  house*  into  which  they  retired,  the  next  house  was  set  on 
fire,  and  they  were  taken  by  assault,  and  several  of  them 
killed. 

"  He  adds  that  the  bishop  came  to  Beauvais  the  following 
night,  and  that,  as  he  heard,  eighty  of  the  most  guilty  in  this 
affair,  by  their  own  confession,  presented  themselves  before 
the  bishop,  and  were  by  him  summoned  to  submit  themselves 
to  his  high  and  low  justice.  They  then  took  counsel  with  the 

1  It  was  the  house  of  an  armourer. 
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major  Robert  Desmurcaux,^  who  disfluadcd  them  from  it, 
saying  that  if  they  did  so,  their  life  and  limbs  would  be  in 
danger.  They  then  went  away  without  submitting  to  the 
bishop,  who  was  angry  at  the  counsel  which  had  been  given 
them,  and  reprimanded  his  people  for  not  having  detained 
them;  these  replied  that  they  were  not  strong  enough  for  that 
The  same  day,  the  bishop  came  to  tlie  king  atBrotUc,  and  the 
day  following  the  king  came  to  Beauvais,  where  on  the  mor^ 
row  he  took  from  the  bishop's  prisons  those  men  of  Beauvais 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  proclaimed  his  ban  that  all 
should  come  to  the  market-place;  on  their  arrival,  he  had 
them  taken,  imprisoned  in  the  market-house,  and  the  dty 
after  many  were  banished  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  king 
had  this  signified  to  the  mayor  and  the  peers. 

'<  Now  twenty  persons  had  been  killed  and  thirty  wounded; 
and  when  the  king  came,  the  children  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  and  the  wounded  complained  to  the  king,  and  it  was 
ordered  by  his  council  and  the  council  of  the  borough,  that 
the  houses  of  the  guilty  persons  should  be  levelled,  and 
fifteen  houses  were  accordingly  pulled  down.  The  mayor  of 
the  commune  struck  the  first  blow,  and  the  people  of  the 
commune  completed  the  destruction.^  But  the  king  did  no 
injustice  to  the  bishop  in  doing  these  things  in  the  town,  for 
.  the  bishop  had  not  himself  administered  justice,  and  the 
mayor  may  do  justice  u\H)n  a  citizen  of  Beauvais,  on  his 
body  by  the  axe,  and  on  his  goods  by  the  destruction  of  his 
house. 

"  Serenlli  Witness. 

'<  Piorre  Maillard  a  man  of  the  borough,  says,  that  when 
Philip  was  at  war  with  the  count  do  Boulogne,  the  bishop 

1  The  nainc  of  this  mayor  in  lUmoHt  Always  written  in  French,  and  wr  find 
it  given  in  these  three  difTerent  forms :  de  Moret,  de  Mouret,  DeHninreui. 
]tH<-emM  somewhat  Hiirprining  to  find  him  kg  soon  on  tenns  again  nith  ihoM 
who  liud  but  juht  before  nought  liis  deatli ;  but  these  audden  changea  ore  of 
frequent  oceurrence  in  the  liistories  of  horoughH,  the  inliabitanta  of  which 
eonKtantly  tViund  theniHe]\eB  iiiuier  the  iieceHnity  of  binking  aU  iheir  own 
differenees,  in  order  to  combine  against  external  enemiea,  the  kings,  or 
their  lay  or  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

"  It  is  evident  that  this  witnesH  wfus  favourable  to  tho  king:  the  tr*li- 
mony  of  the  eighth  witness  is  quite  of  the  opposite  character;  but  he  mtkes 
the  number  of  houses  destroyed  fifteen  hundred,  which  is  an  obvioui  exag* 
/^'crution. 
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begged  the  king  to  confide  to  him  the  keys  of  the  town,  and 
that  he  himself  had  seen  that  the  keys  were  sent  and  given  to 
the  bishop  on  the  part  and  by  order  of  the  king.  He  also 
says  that  the  walls  and  ditches  belong  to  the  borough.^ 

''Eighth  Witness. 

**The  archdeacon  Pierre  states,  that  the  year  of  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  1225,  the  month  of  September, 
Saint  Michaelmas  day,  he  was  present  when  the  commons  of 
the  lord  king  of  France  and  of  the  count  de  Boulogne  went, 
as  it  was  said,  to  Beauvais,  by  order  of  the  lord  king.  Item^ 
that  he  was  present  when  the  lord  Milon,  formerly  bishop, 
spoke  to  the  king  the  Eve  of  the  Purification,  the  year  of  the 
Lord  1232.  Item^  that  he  was  present  at  the  provincial 
council  assembled  at  Noyou  the  year  of  the  Lord  1232,  in  the 
first  week  of  Lent,  and  that  the  bishop  carried  there  a  com- 
plaint by  his  official  against  the  lord  king  for  injustice  done  to 
him,  in  these  terms:  *Holy  fathers;  the  bishop  of  Beauvais 
ngnifies  to  you  that,  whereas  the  justice  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Beauvais  belong  to  the  bishop,  who  can  judge  all 
and  every  one  of  Beauvais,  and  that  himself  and  his  pre- 
decessors have  peaceably  enjoyed  this  right,  the  lord  king,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  ofience  committed  against  him,  has  entered 
Beauvais  in  arms,  with  many  of  the  borough  people,  and  de- 
spite the  admonitions  and  supplications  of  the  bishop,  pro- 
claimed his  ban  in  the  city,  seized  men,  destroyed  fifteen 
hundred  houses,  banished  many  persons;  and  when,  on  quitting 
the  town  he  demanded  from  the  bishop  for  the  expense 
of  these  five  days,  eighty  livres  Parisis,^  and  the  bishop  upon 
this  new  and  unusual  demand  required  a  short  delay  from  the 
lord  king  in  order  to  deliberate  with  his  chapter,  the  lord 
king  reftised  all  delay,  seized  the  things  belonging  to  the 
bishop's  house,  and  went  away,  leaving  guards  in  the  town, 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  bishop;  wherefore  the  said  bishop 
entreats  the  holy  synod  to  give  counsel  and  aid  to  himself  and 
his  church 

"  And  the  three  bishops  came  to  Beauvais,  and  informed 

>  We  here  see  that  the  town  had  gained  Bomewhat  since  1214 ;  the 
property  in  its  walls  and  ditches  being  thus  recognised  and  assured  to  it. 

s  The  sum  demaiided  by  Saint  Louis  was  a  sort  of  host-tribute,  which 
the  superior  suzerain  was  entitled  to  demand  of  his  men  when  he  paid 
them  a  visit. 
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tlie  binhop  of  Bciauvaiff,  and  those  who  were  there  for  the 
lord  king,  and  liobert  dc  Murvit  and  tlie  peers  of  the  dtj, 
that  tliey  came  from  the  council  to  inquire  into  the  jurisdio* 
tion  of  i\ut  church  of  Jieauvain  and  the  injurioB  which  the 
lord  bJHhop  f»aid  he  liad  received,  llie  said  bishops  then 
ini^uired  into  theiic  things. 

**  Item.  Th(;  siud  witness  was  present  in  Passion  week  it 
Laon,  when  the  council  was  assembled  and  tlie  inquiry  hdd. 
And  the  following  yc*ar,  on  a  day  which  he  does  not  remembeiv 
befon5  MartlemuH,  he  was  prestmt  at  iieaumonty  where  thej 
conferred  a  long  time  touching  a  settlement  of  tlie  matter; 
and  as  the  archbibhop  of  Ileims^  who  said  he  had  the  authority 
of  the  c<mncJl,  could  not  effect  this,  tliey  consulted  on  the 
manner  of  putting  the  interdict;  and  there  were  present  the 
bishops  of  iSenlis,  Soissons,  Chalons,  Cambrai^  and  Beauvais; 
but  nothing  was  done  b<;yond  conferring  amongst  themselves; 
the  archbihhop  and  the  council  then  nnnained  a  long  time 
together,  and  the  archbishop  said  to  the  deponent,  ^  Enow 
that  sentence  will  hit  pronounce<L' " 

The  urclibishop  of  lieims  did  in  fact  go  to  Beaumont  to  the 
king,  with  several  bishops  and  deputies  from  the  chf4>ter8,  to 
intreat  him  to  purdon  the  church  of  Beauvais,  and  to  enter 
into  an  ac(^mmo<lution  with  it;  but  the  king  could  not  agree 
with  them,  and  dismissed  them.  U[>on  tliis  the  interdict  was 
imm<idittt<;ly  pronounced  by  the  archbishop. 

'<  lUim,  lie  was  pn^ent  when  the  lord  bishop  of  Soissons, 
on  the  part  of  the  lord  archbishop  and  bishops  who  were  at 
thecouncil,  in  spite  of  the  appeal  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais, 
annulled  the  interdict  pronounce<l  on  the  church  of  Beauvais; 
and  tliat  was  done  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  before  ChriBtmas^ 
and  tlie  Sunday  previous  the  bishop  had  appealed." 

It  was  not  entirely  of  their  own  fnic  will  tliat  the  bishops 
raised  this  interdict;  they  were  in  scmie  measure  forced  to  it 
hy  the  clamours  which  reached  them  from  every  quarter. 
Two  chaptrtrs  of  the  diow-^e  of  Senlis  refused  to  submit 
to  it;  and  the  curates  of  thiK  same  diocese,  **  seeing  that  they 
gaintjd  nothing  by  ceasing  to  pray  to  (j1o<1  for  the  dead," 
menaced  their  binhops  that  they  would  appeal  if  ho  did  not 
raise  tin;  inttTdiet.  The  dioceses  of  Laon  and  Soissons  ab« 
Bolutfjiy  refused  to  observe  it;  the  ehapti3r  of  Amiens  declared 
U)  ihii  urclibisliop  oC  yLv^uuH  tUat  it  recognised  neither  the 
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interdict  nor  the  council.  Finally,  several  bishops  of  tiie 
province  of  Reims  opposed  the  measure,  and  in  presence  even 
of  the  council  announced  that  thej  would  appeal  to  the  pope. 
The  archbishop  of  Reims,  far  more  decided  in  the  aifair, 
aaw  himself  forced  to  yield,  and  appeal  was  the  only  resource 
left  to  the  bishop  of  Beauvais;  ho  accordingly  had  recourse 
to  it,  and  his  protest  was  in  these  terms: 

"Lord  archbishop;  you  know  that,  by  the  authority  of  the 
council,  you  and  your  suifragans  have  placed  the  interdict 
upon  your  dioceses  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  church  of 
Beauvais;  none  of  these  injuries  have  been  repaired,  and 
yon  well  know  that  it  is  Important  to  me  that  the  interdict 
should  not  be  taken  off  before  I  have  received  satisfaction;. 
and  since  the  interdict  was  pronounced  with  your  consent 
and  that  of  your  suffragans, ][I  appeal  against  its  revocation, 
to  the  lord  pope,  placing  myself,  my  church,  and  my  case, 
under  his  protection." 

But  the  pope,  Gregory  IX.,  did  not  take  up  the  affair  of 
the  church  of  Beauvais  so  warmly  as  might  -have  been  ex- 
pected; he  himself  persuaded  the  bishop  to  raise  the  inter- 
dict, promising  him,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  he  should  be 
St  liberty  to  repeat  it  if  he  did  not  receive  satisfaction.  It 
appears  that  tlie  bishop  decided  upon  submission;  but  in- 
consolable at  this  rcHult,  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
soon  after.  Godefroy  dc  Nesle  succeeded  him  in  1235, 
immediately  replaced  the  interdict,  and  also  went  to  die  at 
Rome,  without  having  settled  this  important  dispute  with  the 
king;  yet  this  king  was  Saint  Louis,  who  in  this  affair  showed 
more  firnmess,  we  might  even  say  obstinacy,  than  we  might 
have  been  disposed  to  expect  from  him;  ho  even  had  to 
resist  the  solicitations  of  pope  Gregory,  of  whom  there  still 
exists  a  bull  with  this  title: 

"  Bull  of  pope  Gregory,  in  sending  to  the  king  legates  to 
engage  him  to  desist  from  the  wrongs  done  by  liim  to  the 
church  of  Beauvais." 

Then  J  are  tlirec  otlier  bulls  of  the  same  pope  on  this  affair; 
the  last  is  entitled  thus: 

"  L<»tt(»rs  touching  the  interdict  laid  upon  the  province  of 
Reini.s  because  of  thcj  injuries  done  by  the  king  to  the 
churches  and  bishops." 

Robert  de  Cressonsac,  dean  of  the  church  of  Beauvais, 
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succeeded  Godelroy  de  Neslc  in  1240,  and  at  last  tlic  king 
settled  this  long  enduring  quarrel,  which,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  tlie  king,  rested  more  upon  the  right  of  liost-daes 
than  the  right  of  justice;  for  an  arrangement  having  been 
concluded  upon  the  lirst  question,  peace  was  completed,  and 
tlie  interdict  raised.  This  time  the  arrangement  was  a  final 
one,  and  not  like  that  made,  in  a  similar  case,  bj  Pierre 
dc  Dreux,  for  his  life  only.  Here  is  the  text  of  the  treaty, 
for  such  it  really  is: 

"  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French;  we 
make  known  to  all  that  we  have  maintained  our  right  to 
have  what  host-dues  we  in  our  discretion  choose  from  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  or  the  said  bishop  to  make  them  good  to 
us;  but  having  regard  to  the  iidelity  to  us  of  the  present 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  wishing  to  aid  this  church  in  the 
dangers  and  expenses  which  its  future  bishops  may  incur,  we 
will  and  accord  that  he  who  for  the  future  shall  be  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  shall  not  be  bound,  in  respect  of  host-dues,  to  ms 
and  our  successors,  to  pay  more  than  one  hundred  livree 
I'arisis  a  year  in  our  town  of  Paris,  at  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord,  whether  we  go  to  Beauvais  or  not;  if  we  go  to 
Beauvais,  the  dues  paid  shall  not  exceed  that  sum.  And 
for  the  said  sum  we  acquit  the  church  of  Beauvais  of 
all  claim  for  host-dues,  that  we  have  or  might  claim  from 
it,  always  excepting  the  other  claims  that  we  may  liave 
upon  the  other  churches  of  Beauvais.  And  tlmt  this  writing 
may  be  valid  for  ever,  we  have  ordered  it  to  be  fortified  with 
the  authority  of  our  seal,  and  below  by  the  signature  of  our 
royal  name. 

"  Given  at  the  Hospital  near  Corbeil,  in  the  month  of 
June,  the  year  1240  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  the 
twenty-second  of  our  reign.  l*n*sent  in  the  palace  those 
whose  names  and  seals  are  here:  No  seneschal;  Stephen  the 
butler;  John  the  Chamberlain;  no  constable;  and  the  chan- 
cellorship vacant." 

The  bishops  of  Beauvais  still  found  means  to  free  them- 
selves from  part  of  this  due.  The  king  having  given  to  the 
chapter  of  liouen  the  annual  pension  of  one  hundred  livres, 
of  which  he  reserved  only  twenty-live  payable  by  this 
chapt<T,  Jean  de  Dormans,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  in  1363, 
bought  this  lumuity  for  certain  lands  situated  in  the  Vexin, 
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which  he  transferred  to  the  chapter;  the  bishop  of  Beauvais 
then  only  owed  the  king  twenty-five  livres  per  annum,  and 
one  hundred  when  he  should  come  to  Beauvais. 

As  to  the  right  of  justice,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  this 
arrangement,  it  was  more  difficult  to  regulate,  and  was,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  continual  source  of  debate  between  the  king  and 
the  bishop,  the  bishop  and  the  citizens.  As  to  Robert  de 
Mouret,  the  cause  of  so  much  dissension,  it  appears  that  he 
retained  peaceable  possession  of  his  mayoralty;  it  is  true 
that  he  had  a  powerful  party  in  the  town,  that  of  the  haute 
hourgeoise  party,  which  is  almost  always  certain  to  triumph 
over  its  popular  adversaries,  when  a  violent  commotion  has 
made  the  want  of  repose  more  strongly  felt,  and  thus  given 
the  ascendancy  to  those  who  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
defenders  and  guarantees  of  public  order. 

In  1254,  Guillaume  des  Grez  acceded  to  the  episcopal 
throne  of  Beauvais,  and  the  first  years  of  his  episcopacy  wit- 
nessed the  renewal  of  the  quarrel  which  his  predecessor  had 
just  allayed.  This  time  it  was  with  the  chapter  that  the 
commune  had  to  do,  and  the  bishop,  perhaps,  derived  some 
satisfaction  from  watching  the  struggle  between  these  two 
rivals  of  his  power.  The  decree  given  in  1257,  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  clearly  explains  the  matter  in  hand: 

"  The  year  of  the  Lord  1257,  Louis  reigning,  and  Guil- 
laume des  Grez  governing  the  church  of  Beauvais,  the  mayor 
and  commons  of  Beauvais  brought  an  action  before  the  lord 
king,  against  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Beauvais,  setting  forth 
and  maintaining  that  amongst  the  liberties  and  privileges 
granted  to  the  commons  of  Beauvais  by  the  kings,  it  had 
been  granted  and  recorded  in  the  charters,  *  That  whoever 
shall  injure  a  jurat  of  the  town,  the  mayor  and  the  peers, 
when  complaint  of  this  is  brought  before  them,  shall  do,  ac- 
cording to  their  judgment,  justice  on  the  body  and  goods  of 
the  delinquent.'  And,  say  they,  several  examples  have  been 
made  upon  abbots,  knights,  and  many  others.  And  that  a 
certain  man  of  the  said  dean  and  chapter,  named  Etienne  de 
Mouchy,  living  in  their  territory  of  Mareuil,  had  struck  a 
burgher  of  the  town,  named  Clement,  and  that  the  dean  and 
chapter,  often  requested  by  the  said  mayor  and  peers  to 
send  the  offender  into  the  town,  that  he  might  expiate  his 
crime  according  to  their  judgment,  did  not  trouble  them- 
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selves  to  do  so;  they  therefore  demanded  that  the  dean  and 
chapter  should  be  constrained  to  do  it  by  the  lord  and  king. 

"  The  dean  and  chapter  on  their  side  maintained  ^it 
their  man  not  having  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  which 
be  was  accused,  and  not  admitting  it,  not  having  beei 
taken  in  the  fact,  and  having  offered  to  uphoM  his  right 
before  themselves,  the  dean  and  chapter,  his  lords,  they  were 
ready  and  had  offered  to  the  mayor  and  peers  to  cite  before 
them  the  said  Stephen,  and  to  pronounce  upon  the  affair, 
and  that  they -were  still  willing,  and  earnestly  enjoined  on 
their  court  to  grant  full  justice  to  whomsoever  should  complain 
of  the  said  Stephen. 

"  Having  heard  these  reasons,  and  examined  the  chartOB 
produced  by  the  mayor  and  commons,  it  has  been  decided  bj 
the  lord  king  and  his  council,  that  the  dean  and  chapter 
should  hear  the  matter  before  their  court  Given  publicly 
at  Paris,  in  full  court  of  parliament,  the  same  year  1267." 

The  burghers  must  have  been  little  satisfied  with  this 
decree,  which  so  completely  gave  the  victory  to  their  adver- 
saries; perhaps  their  defeat  appeared  to  the  bishop  a  good 
opportunity  for  renewing  against  them  the  eternal  questioB 
of  the  right  of  justice,  for  he  re-engaged  in  it  without  any 
cause  known  to  us;  and  meeting  in  the  mayor  and  peers  (iT 
Beauvais  with  the  same  resistance  as  before,  he,  in  1265, 
placed  the  interdict  upon  the  town  and  suburbs,  after  having 
given  to  the  chapter  all  the  humble  declarations  they  de- 
manded from  him  as  from  his  predecessors.  The  king,  judg- 
ing this  affair  worthy  of  his  presence,  went  to  Beauvais;  and 
the  bishop,  as  if  to  do  him  the  honours  of  his  city,  raised  the 
interdict  fdjr  all  the  time  it  might  please  the  king  to  remain 
there.  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that  he  did  not  renew 
it  after  the  departure  of  Louis,  and  that  the  parties,  out  of 
consideration  for  their  powerful  mediator,  consented  to  some 
hollow  compromise.  Their  .passions,  checked  against  their 
will,  were  all  the  more  prompt  to  inflame  anew,  and 
Beauvais  became  as  full  of  agitation  as  ever  when  Benaod 
de  Nantfiuil,  successor  to  GuiUaume  des  Grez,  sought,  in 
1273,  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  place,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  right  of  removing  the  sentinels  placed  bj 
the  mayor  and  the  peers,  on  the  occasion  of  a  tumult  in  the 
town.    The  people  rose  violently  against  the  infringement  of 
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its  rights,  and  the  bishop,  seeing  himself  obliged  to  withdraw 
U    his  sentinels,  and  to  let  the  citizens  have  their  own  way,  had 
)*i    recourse  to  the  arms  which  could  not  be  denied  him,  and 
1^    placed  the  town  with  its  suburbs   under  interdict.     This 
t    rigour  did  not  terminate  the  insurrection,  to  which  was  added 
'      the  dispute,    ever  renewing,  of  the  right  of  jurisdiction; 
finallj,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  this  dispute  had  become  suf- 
ficiently grave  to  attract  the  attention  of  Philip  le  HardL 
The  choice  of  the  persons  whom  he  sent  to  Beauvais  alone 
mffices  to  indicate  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  their 
mission.    They  were,  the  cardinal  de  Sainte<Cecile,  legate  of 
the  holy  see;  Ansold,  lord  of  Offemont,  and  the  chanter  of  the 
church  of  Beims.     These  three  royal  envoys,  after  having 
fassed  some  time  at  Beauvais,  at  last  brought  the  parties  to 
an  accommodation,  commonly  called  the  great  composition 
(eompasitiopiicis)y  and  which,  says  Louvet,  ought  rather  to 
hare  been  called  the  great  confusion.     The  reader  will  with- 
out hesitation  admit  the  justice  of  this  reproach;  events  alone 
will  demonstrate  it. 

**  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French;  we 
make  known  to  all  present  and  to  come,  that  there  has 
been  dispute  and  contention  between  our  dear  and  loyal 
Renault,  bishop  of  Beauvais  on  the  one  part,  and  the  mayor 
and  peers  of  this  town  of  Beauvais  on  the  other,  touching 
divers  articles  contained  herein;  finally,  by  the  mediation  of 
our  friends  and  faithful  the  venerable  P^re  Simon,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  cardinal  de  Sainte  Cecile,  and  legate  of  the  holy 
see,  Ansold  d'Offemont,  knight,  and  M.  Thibault  de  Pon- 
ceaux,  chanter  of  Keims,  our  secretary,  by  us  sent  on  this 
matter  to  the  town  of  Beauvais;  after  several  altercations  and 
many  arrangements  made  upon  the  said  articles,  they  have  ar- 
rived at  this  point  of  agreement,  namely,  that  the  said  bishop 
for  himself  and  his  party  on  one  side,  and  the  said  mayor  and 
peers  for  themselves  and  their  party  on  the  other  side,  save 
and  except  an  express  condition  that,  upon  such  ai*ticles 
as  the  parties  may  find  too  rigorous,  we  should  apply  such 
modification  as  shall  seem  good  to  us,  have  made  before  the 
said  legates,  Ansold  and  Thibault,  the  agreement  and  settle- 
ment following: 

"  1.  That  whatever  may  have  been  done  heretofore,  for 
the  future  the  mayor  and  peers  cannot,  and  may  not,  officially 
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interfere  or  take  cognizance  of  any  offence  or  crime,  even 
where  complaint  touching  such  have  been  made  to  them 
before,  except  in  cases  of  truce,  as  set  forth  below. 

"  2.  Also,  they  shall  not  take  cognizance  of  any  crime  or 
offence,  for  which  the  delinquent  forfeits  his  life  or  one  of 
his  limbs,  even  though  complaint  thereof  may  have  been 
made  to  them  before  it  has  been  made  to  the  bishop  or  his 
justice,  and  even  though  the  mayor  or  one  of  the  peers  shall 
have  been  struck  by  a  townsman;  nor,  in  like  manner,  of  any 
misconduct  or  quarrel  of  which  complaint  shall  have  been 
first  made  to  the  bishop  or  his  officers. 

"  3.  Nevertheless,  the  bishop  or  his  officers  may  not  hinder 
or  forbid  any  townsman,  or  bind  him  by  oath  or  other¥nse,[not 
to  complain  to  the  said  mayor  and  peers,  if  he  choose,  instead 
of  to  the  bishop  or  his  justice,  or  not  to  make  peace  with  the 
other  party,  without  the  leave  and  permission  of  the  said 
bishop  or  of  his  justice,  save  and  except  the  right  of  the 
bishop. 

"  4.  For  the  future,  also,  the  said  mayor  and  peers  may 
not  cut  off  the  hand  of  him  who  has  struck  them,  or  any  ot 
them,  nor  deprive  him  of  any  other  limb;  but  may  punish' 
him  by  money  or  other  penalty,  more  rigorously  than  if  he 
had  struck  a  simple  commoner. 

"  5.  Nor  can  the  said  mayor  and  peers  take  cognizance  of 
matters  touching  disputed  inheritances,  though  the  dispute 
may  have  been  brought  before  them  previously  to  its  being 
brought  before  the  bishop  or  his  justice. 

"6.  But  if  any  townsman,  before  complaining  to  the 
bishop  or  his  justice,  has  complained  to  them  that  his  neigh- 
bour has  turned  the  gutter  of  his  house  otherwise  than  where 
it  ought  to  be,  or  that  it  is  not  in  other  respects  as  it  ought 
to  be,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  in  danger  of  suffering 
loss  or  damage;  or  if  a  difference  arises  because  the  parapet 
or  wall  of  a  neighbour  leans  or  hangs  over  a  man's  house,  so 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  suffering  loss  or  damage;  in  such  cases, 
the  said  mayor  and  peers  may  receive  the  complaint  and  take 
cognizance  of  it,  and  remedy  the  grievance  according  to  the 
report  of  the  sworn  carpenters,  who,  after  they  have  been 
selected  for  this  purpose,  shall  take  their  oath  before  the 
bishop  or  before  his  justice,  or  before  the  said  mayor  and 
peers,  faithfully  to  fulfil  their  charge  and  duty. 
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■    '    '*  7.  If  it  happens  that  anj  townsman  wound  another  with 

ia  knife,  sword,  dub,  stone,  or  other  weapon,  the  said  mayor 
and  peers  may  not  take  cognizance  of  it  nor  interfere  touching 
the  said  offence,  while  the  wound  is  unhealed,  even  though 
complaint  has  been  made  to  them  before  it  has  been  made  to 
the  bishop  or  his  officers;  except  that  for  the  safety  and  com- 
mon good  of  the  town  they  can  by  their  office  command  the 
parties  under  penalty  of  a  sum  of  deniers  to  keep  the  peace 
until  a  certain  time,  but  they  cannot  command  any  one  to 
give  security. 

"  8.  If  he  or  they  whom  they  have  commanded  to  make  a 
truce,  will  not  obey,  they  cannot  constrain  him,  but  they  can 
disown  and  effiice  him  from  the  town-roll,  and  then  call  upon 
the  bishop  or  his  justice  to  constrain  him  to  make  truce  until 
a  certain  time  prescribed  by  them,  and  to  pay  the  penalty 
imposed  for  not  having  obeyed  their  order. 

^'9.  And  the  said  bishop  or  his  justice  shall  be  bound 
three  days  after  the  requisition  has  been  made,  to  constrain 
this  man,  by  the  seizure  of  his  body  and  goods,  or  to  expel 
him  from  the  town  of  Beauvais;  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  the  said 
mayor  and  peers  three  days  afterwards  may  appeal  to  us 
for  the  execution  of  their  ordinance;  and  if  any  one  say  that 
the  bishop  or  his  officers  have  not  been  called  upon,  and  are 
not  in  fault  for  not  executing  what  they  were  stated  to  have 
been  required  to  do,  the  said  mayor  and  peers  who  have 
appealed  to  us,  shall  be  bound  to  prove  upon  oath  that  the 
said  bishop  or  his  people  have  been  sufficiently  requested  by 
them,  and  have  not  executed  it  in  the  fixed  term,  in  which 
case  faith  shall  be  given  them  without  further  proof. 
[  "10.  Item,  It  has  been  agreed  and  settled  between  the 
]  parties,  that  if  any  one  complain  of  a  wound  after  it  is  cured, 
I  to  the  mayor  and  peers  before  he  complains  to  the  bishop,  the 
said  mayor  and  peers  may  take  cognizance  of  it,  but  not 
impose  any  penalty,  even  though  there  be  mutilation  or  cutting 
off  any  limb;  they  may  only  condemn  the  delinquent  to  in- 
demnify the  wounded  man  according  to  the  u^age  of  the  t/iwn, 
which  is  (as  the  parties  have  agreed)  that  for  a  wou nr]  with- 
out mutilation,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  twenty  sols 
three  deniers,  with  all  the  costs  and  expenses  which  have 
been  incurred  in  the  core;  and  if  the  wounded  man  be  a 
labourer,  he  shall  have  payment  for  the  days  that  he  has  lost 
VOL.  III.  r  P 
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on  account  of  the  said  wound  That  if  there  has  been  mekaiXf 
and  that  the  wounded  man  was  a  man  accustomed  to  live  bj 
the  labour  of  his  body  and  limbs,  and  that  on  account  of  fke 
said  mutilation  he  cannot  work,  thej  may,  having  regivd  to 
the  condition  of  the  person,  and  the  nature  of  the  wood^ 
adjudge  him  a  certain  competent  sum,  and  order  the  delin- 
quent, or,  if  he  be  since  devl,  his  heirs,  to  pay  yearly  to  the 
person  wounded,  so  long  as  he  shall  live,  the  said  sum;  the 
said  mayor  and  peer  shall  also  make  the  malefactor  pay  a  fine 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

"11.  If  the  delinquent  will  not  acquiesce  in  their  sentence, 
they  may  not  constrain  him,  but  only  efface  him  from  their  town 
roll,  and  call  upon  the  bishop  or  his  justice  to  constrain  him 
by  taking  his  body  and  goods,  or  by  banishment,  to  execute 
what  has  been  required  by  them.  If  the  said  bishop  or  his 
justice  say  that  the  said  mayor  and  peers  have  not  proceeded 
in  the  affiiir  as  they  ought,  or  that  the  case  was  not  one  of 
which  they  ought  to  take  cognizance,  the  said  mayor  ind 
two  peers  shall  declare  upon  oath  to  the  said  bishop  that  the 
case  was  such  that  they  could  take  cognizance  of  it  accordiii; 
to  the  ordinance  and  agreement  made  by  the  said  legates^ 
Ansold  and  Thibault,  and  according  to  what  is  contained  in 
these  presents,  and  that  in  the  affair  they  have  proceeded 
faithfully  and  legally,  neither  the  bishop  nor  his  justice,  not 
any  other  person,  can  stay  them  longer,  but  on  the  eontmy 
shall  be  bound  to  execute  their  request  as  is  stated  above; 
and  if  he  does  not  do  it  in  Jhe  said  term,  the  mayor  and  two 
peers  may  come  to  us  as  near  Paris  as  may — at  Tours, 
Bourges,  or  other  place  nearer,  and  summon  us  to  uphM 
what  they  have  ordered  and  decreed. 

"  12.  If  by  chance  any  one  shall  say  that  the  bishop  or  his 
justice  has  not  been  sufficiently  warned,  and  has  not  been  in 
fault,  the  said  mayor  and  peers  shall  be  believed  without  say 
other  proof,  on  their  oath  before  us  that  the  said  bishop  or  bi^ 
people  have  been  sufficiently  summoned,  and  that  they  have 
not  done  what  they  ought  within  the  prescribed  time.  And 
then  if  it  be  our  good  pleasure,  we  may  command  the  said 
bishop  and  compel  him  by  seizure  of  his  furniture,  so  tbatp 
however,  it  be  done  without  injury,  to  constrain  the  expelled 
townsman  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  said  mayor  and 
peers,  as  has  been  set  forth;  and  if  we  are  further  distant  froD 
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the  town  of  Paris  than  Tours  or  Bourges^  in  whatever  place 
it  may  be^  the  said  mayor  and  peers  shidl  not  be  bound  to 
€08ne  to  us,  and  make  their  request  in  person,  to  constrain  the 
flttid  bishop  as  above  said:  but  may  go  to  our  bailiffof  Senlis,^ 
trlfeom  we  especially  appoint  in  our  place  for  this  purpose  and 
anmmon  him  to  constrain  the  said  bishop,  by  seizure  of  his 
goods,  to  bring  within  the  obedience  of  the  mayor  and  peers 
the  said  expelled  townsman;  and  after  having  taken  the  oath 
in  the  prescribed  form,  as  to  the  due  calling  upon  and  default 
Off  the  said  bishop,  the  said  bailifP  shall  compel  the  said  bishop 
(in  manner  nevertheless  that  no  injury  be  done  to  him),  as  we 
ourselves  should  do  if  we  were  nearer  Paris,  and  as  in  case  of 
trace. 

"  13.  Item,  If  it  happen  that  a  townsman  of  Bourges  address 
injurious  language  to  another,  or  strike  him  with  the  hand  or 
tiie  foot,  the  said  mayor  and  peers  may  take  cognizance  of  it, 
if  complaint  be  made  to  them  before  it  be  made  to  the  bishop 
or  his  justice,  supposing  even  that  he  had  lost  blood  at  the 
nose,  mouth  or  nails;  they  may  order  him  who  has  thus  in- 
sulted or  injured  the  other  to  repair  the  said  insults  or 
damage  which  he  has  done,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
town,  which  is  to  pay  five  sols  for  an  insult,  or  for  an  injury 
when  no  blood  has  been  spilled,  or,  if  blood  has  been  spiUed, 
twenty  sols  and  three  deniers;  and  besides,  they  shall  condemn 
the  guilty  person  to  pay  them  a  fine. 

"  14.  If  he  will  not  acquiesce  in  their  judgment,  they  can- 
not banish  him  for  that,  but  only  exclude  him  from  their 
books,  and  then  call  upon  the  bishop  or  his  justice,  or  our- 
selves in  his  default,  as  has  been  stated  above;  and  the  said 
mayor  and  peers  shall  have  cognizance  and  justice  in  the  said 
case,  even  though  it  happened  during  the  night. 

"15.  Item,  If  any  one  of  the  town  proceed  before  the 
mayor  and  peers,  against  another  commoner,  in  an  action  for 
furniture  or  household  goods,  before  accusing  him  to  the 
bishop  or  his  justice,  the  said  mayor  and  peers  may  summon 
the  accused  before  them;  and  after  having  heard  his  adver- 
sary's statement,  they  may  order  the  accused  to  deny  or  con- 

1  We  shall  find  this  royal  officer  frequently  interposing  in  the  affairs  of 
BeatiTais,  a  town  situated  within  his  bailiwick.     According  to  Loysel,  this 
flity  had  no  bailiwick  of  its  own  until  1682     and  yet  he  himself,  at  page 
316,  quotes  a  decision  given  in  1379  by  the  bailiff  of  Beauvais. 
ff2 
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fess  the  accusation.     If  the  defenandt  refuse  to  avow,  denj, 
or  proceed  at  all  before  them,  then  he  may  leave  their  justioe 
safe  and  free;  but  if  he  denies  and  contests  the  accusation 
before  them,  then  they  may  ask  him  whether  he  will  submit 
to  their  examination;  but  if  he  replies  that  he  will  not  plead 
before  them,  but  elsewhere  that  he  considers  more  fitting, 
then  the  said  mayor  and  peers  cannot  oblige  him  to  proceed 
further,  and  he  may  retire  free  and  safe.     If  he  consent  to 
their  inquiring  into   the   affair,  they  may  proceed  to  the 
inquiry;  and  if  by  that  he  is  found  liable  to  the  demand  made 
ap^ainst  him,  or  if  at  the  outset  he  acknowledges  the  debt 
without  further  inquiry,  then  they  may  constrain  him  to  make 
the  [>aymcnt  within  a  fortnight,  or  to  restore  the  things 
demanded  of  him,  and  which  he  shall  have  admitted  to  be  due, 
or  which  have  been  found  due  upon  inquiry,  without  incur- 
ring any  penalty.     And  if  he  fail  to  return  them,  or  pay  the 
amount  within  the  prescribed  period,  they  may  not  therefore 
im[K)se  upon  him  any  penalty,  nor  banish  him  from  the  town, 
nor  exclude  him  from  the  roll;  but  they  may  go  to  his  house, 
or  send  their  sergeant,  who,  if  he  finds  it  open,  may  enter; 
but  if  it  be  shut,  they  can  force  neither  door,  window,  nor 
any  other  entry;  finding  the  door  open,  and  having  entered, 
they  may  take  in  this  house  all  that  they  can  find  of  his,  but 
without  forcing  door,  window,  cofler  or  lock.     If  the  person 
upon  Avhom  this  execution  has  been  mode,  or  another  sent 
by  him,  endeavour  to  repossess  himself  of  what  has  been 
taken,  or  is  about  to  be  taken,  they  shall  not  for  this  res- 
cue fail  to  take  and  carry  away  the  goods  in  payment  of 
the  debt  admitted  or  adjudged,  and  they  shall  inflict  a  pe- 
nalty for  the  attempted  rescue?, 

<^  16.  If  the  defendant  will  not  make  reparation  for  the 
rescue^  or  pay  the  penalty,  they  may  not  for  that  banish  him 
from  the  town,  but  they  may  exclude  him  from  their  roll, 
and  then  call  upon  the  said  bishop  or  his  justice  to  order  him 
to  make  reparation  for  the  rescue,  and  to  pay  the  penalty, 
which  he  shall  be  bound  to  do  in  manner  as  aforesaid  in  the 
article  of  the  healed  wound  with  or  without  mutilation;  and 
on  his  refusal  or  default,  the  mayor  and  two  peers  may  come 
to  us,  according  to  the  form  expressed  in  the  said  article. 
But,  however,  the  said  mayor  and  peers,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  debt  confessed  or  proved  before  them,  as  above,  may  not 
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seize  by  execution  the  furniture  and  goods  of  the  debtor  in 
the  public  square  or  market  place,  or  in  the  house  of  another, 
but  only  in  his  own  house. 

"  17.  It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  henceforth  the 
said  mayor  and  peers  may  not,  in  any  case,  remove  any  one 
from  the  commune  of  Beauvais,  nor  in  punishing  any  one 
use  the  term  remove  or  banish;  but  that  they  may  exclude 
him  from  their  roll,  and  call  upon  the  said  bishop,  or  his 
JDStice,  or  ourself  in  his  default,  to  do  as  above  set  forth. 

"  18.  It  is  agreed  between  the  parties,  upon  the  article  con- 
cerning the  form  and  manner  of  levying  the  assessed  tax  in  the 
town  of  Beauvais,  that  when  the  mayor  and  peers  have  assessed 
the  tax,  and  fixed  the  terms  of  payment,  they  shall  come  to 
us  to  obtain  our  letters  patent,  by  which  we  shall  order  the 
bishop  or  his  justice  not  to  hinder  them;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  permit  the  said  mayor  and  peers  to  levy  their  tax  upon  the 
assessment,  and  by  the  day  fixed  by  them;  and  after  the  said 
bishop  or  his  justice  has  received  our  letters  patent,  the 
said  mayor  and  peers  may  levy  the  tax  by  force,  if  need  be, 
break  open  doors,  coffers,  windows,  and  locks,  seize  in  the 
market  place,  streets,  and  houses  of  all  the  townsmen,  on 
the  bishop  or  his  justice  having  had  due  notice.  And  the 
said  bishop  or  his  justice  may  not  forbid,  disturb,  or  hinder 
the  tax  from  being  levied  as  above. 

"  19.  Item,  The  said  mayor  and  peers  stating,  that  having 
been  for  a  long  time  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  right  of 
placing  guards  and  sentinels  at  the  gates  and  ramparts  of  the 
town,  they  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  bishops,  wha 
removed  these  sentinels,  and  put  others  in  their  place,  it  has 
been  in  this  manner  arranged  and  determined  between  the 
said  parties:  the  citizens  of  Beauvais  having  first  recognised 
and  confessed  before  the  said  legates  Ansold  and  Thibault 
that  the  lordship  and  right  of  the  doors  and  keys  belong  to 
the  bishop,  and  that  the  watch  kept  is  in  his  behalf,  so  that 
always  when  a  new  bishop  is  created  at  Beauvais,  they  are 
bound  to  bring  him  the  keys  of  the  town,  even  although  not 
required  by  hitn,  and  that  after  having  kept  them  awhile,  he 
returns  them  to  them,  and  commits  to  them  the  care  of  the 
gates,  ramparts,  and  walls,  which  the  said  bishop  may  resume 
whenever  he  pleases,  they  being  bound  to  return  them  to 
him  when  he  so  requires,  the  said  bishop,  in  consideration 
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of  this  reoognition  and  acknowledgment  of  the  oituens  of 
Beanvais,  has  willed  and  granted  that  those  whohadbeoi 
placed  by  him  on  guard  at  the  gates  and  ramparto  of  the  walk 
shall  he  withdrawn,  and  that  the  said  mayor  and  peers  aaaj 
place  others  to  remain  there,  as  is  wont. 

"  20.  Item,  the  said  mayor  and  peers,  stating  that  thej 
have  from  time  immemorial  peaceably  possessed  the  right  of 
placing  guards  and  sentinels  in  the  city  of  Beauvais  to  guard 
the  said  city  during  the  night,  and  that  the  said  bishop  had 
created  trouble  and  disorder  by  removing  the  guards  they 
had  placed  in  the  city,  and  substituting  others  on  his  own 
private  authority;  it  has  been  also  agreed  and  granted  that 
the  said  bishop  shall  withdraw  the  said  guards  placed  there 
by  him,  and  the  said  mayor  and  peers  shall  place  otheza 
whenever  and  as  often  as  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  future^ 
having  first  obtained  leave  of  the  bishop  or  his  justice  at 
Beauvais,  and  on  condition  that  the  malefactors  taken  by  the 
said  guards  shall  be  by  them  placed  in  the  bishop's  prisons. 

^'21.  It  has  also  been  agreed  between  the  parties  concern- 
ing the  article  of  the  cloth  facture,  that  for  the  future  the 
bishop  shall  allow  the  mayor  and  peers  to  receive  from  the 
collector  of  Beauvais  the  scales  and  weights  of  the  cloth; 
and  if  there  be  any  dispute  as  to  their  weight,  it  shall  be 
determined  by  the  weights  of  the  collector  to  whom  they 
appertain,  and  who  holds  them  from  the  bishop  in  faith  and 
homage. 

''  22.  And  it  lias  also  been  settled  that  the  mayor  and  peers, 
knowing  better  than  the  bishop  the  good  and  capable  workers 
in  cloth,*  shall  choose  for  the  future,  without  being  hindered 
by  the  bishop  or  his  people,  six,  seven,  or  at  the  most,  ten 
honest  men  expert  in  this  art,  who  shall  take  care  that  the 
cloth  ware  be  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  shall  swear  to  the 
mayor  and  peers,  and  before  the  bishop,  that  they  will  execute 
their  charge  well  and  loyally.  And  if  they  find  any  cloth  so 
defective  that  in  their  opinion  it  ought  to  be  burnt,  the 
said  mayor  and  peers  sliall  have  it  taken  to  the  market-place 
of  Beauvais  with  wood  and  fire  to  bum  it.     And  before  the 

'  The  various  manufactures  in  wool  were  in  great  activity  at  Beauvais, 
much  of  whose  population  was  connected  with  the  making  of  cloths,  aergaBy 
Upestry,  &c.  There  were  also  dyers  here  before  the  twelfth  century,  m 
we  find  from  the  decree  issued  against  Bishop  Ansell  in  1019. 
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third  hour,^  they  shall  give  notice  to  the  justice  of  the  bishop 
to  come  and  set  £re  to  the  said  cloth.  K  he  does  not  appear 
9UQ4  has  not  burnt  the  said  doth  before  the  hour  at  which 
ihej  go  to  vespers  in  the  church  of  the  blessed  Saint  Peter, 
then  Qie  said  mayor  and  peers  may  take  the  said  cloth  and 
^ye  it  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Beauvais  without  the  permission 
oif  the  bishop  or  his  justice.  If  the  defectiveness  of  the  doth 
be  not  such  that  the  said  honest  men  can  declare  that  it 
ought  to  be  burnt,  but  only  cut,  the  said  mayor  and  peers 
fihsJl  bring  it  to  the  market-place  at  Beauvais,  and  shall  give 
notice  to  the  juatice  of  the  bishop,  before  the  third  hour^  to 
<XHiie  and  cut  the  said  cloth;  and  the  said  justice  ought  aAd 
may  cut  the  cloth  until  the  accustomed  hour  for  ringing  to 
vespers  at  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Beauvais;  and  the 
cut  pieces  shall  be  returned  to  the  owner  thereof,  so  that  he 
shall  be  obliged  to  sell  them  by  retail  in  the  town  of  Beau- 
vais. And  if,  after  having  been  summoned  as  above,  the 
bishop's  justice  has  not  cut  &e  doth  before  the  appointed  hour, 
the  mayor  and  peers  may  have  it  cut  in  the  market-place,  or 
in  the  place  where  they  hold  their  public  pleas,  and  the 
pieces  of  doth  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner  to  be  by  him 
sold  by  retail  in  the  town  of  Beauvais. 

"  23.  Item,  It  has  been  agreed  that  if  the  piece  of  forty 
ells  have  two  pounds,  the  cloth  of  twenty  ells  one  pound  less 
than  the  recognised  weight,  this  cloth,  if  it  have  no  other  de- 
fect, may  not  be  either  burnt  or  cut,  but  shall  remain  whole 
and  entire  to  the  owner;  only  for  the  light  weight  he  shall 
pay  twelve  deniers;  or  if  the  dijfference  be  less,  according  to 
the  quantity  wanting;  and  the  said  deniers  shall  bo  given  to 
the  weighers  aforesaid.  But  if  the  defectiveness  of  the  piece 
of  forty  ells  exceed  two  pounds,  or  that  of  the  doth  of  twenty 
ells  one  pound,  it  shall  be  burnt  or  cut  as  aforesaid. 

"  24.  Item,  It  has  been  agreed  between  the  parties  as  to 
the  manner  of  citing  the  townsmen  before  liio  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  that  the  said  bishop  or  his  provost  may  dte  the 
townsmen  by  the  sergeant  of  tie  bishop,  without  the  sergeant 
of  the  mayor  being  present  or  called;  and  they  may  punish 
those  who,  dted  by  the  sergeant  of  the  bishop,  have  not 
appeared,  for  such  is  the  custom  in  the  town  of  Beauvais. 

'  The  third  honr  corresponds  with  our  nine  o'clock,  a.m.  Vespers  were 
then  celebrated  at  about  five,  p.m. 
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**  25.  Item,  It  has  been  agreed  that  for  the  future  the  Ushop 
and  his  justice  shall  cite  before  them  anj  townsman  of  whom 
complaint  has  b(H;n  previously  laid  before  the  mayor  and 
poors  in  cases  within  their  jurisdiction,  which  cases  are  set 
forth  in  the  articles  above,  provided  always  that  the  said 
mayor  and  peers  have  not  failed  to  administer  justice  in  suck 
cases  within  their  cognizance. 

<<26.  Item,  It  has  been  agreed  that  in  all  the  aforesaid 
articles  of  which  it  is  set  forth  tliat  the  mayor  and  peers  shall 
take  cognizance,  if  the  mayor,  being  absent  by  reason  of 
illness  or  other  cause,  cannot  appear,  his  lieutenant  may  take 
cognizance  and  act  with  the  peers  as  though  the  mayor  were 
present. 

**2T.  Item.  It  has  been  agreed  that  for  the  future  the 
provost  of  Bcauvais  or  some  other  of  his  oillcers  of  justice, 
may  not  cite  b<ifore  them  a  townsman,  nor  place  guards  ia 
his  house,  for  personal  or  household  debts,  nor  for  any  other 
case  unless  it  is  for  a  crime,  so  long  as  he  consents  to  proceed 
before  them,  and  to  give  them  good  bail. 

*^  28.  Item,  liegarding  the  superintendence  of  bread,  of  wbieh 
the  said  mayor  and  p(^ers  declared  themselves  recently  de* 
prived  by  the  bishop,  for  the  future  he  shall  appoint  inspec- 
tors, as  he  thinks  good." 

"  29.  Item,  It  has  been  ordered  by  us  and  our  court,  that 
the  said  mayor  and  peerH  may  not  in  any  way  avail  tlicm- 
selves  as  against  the  things  set  forth  above,  of  any  usage 
that  they  may  have  had  heretofore,  and  such  shall  serve  them 
in  no  stead,  nor  harm  the  bishop  and  his  church." 

"  30.  Item,  It  has  also  been  ordained  by  us,  that  the  said 
peace  or  composition  shall  not  in  anything  injure  or  preju- 
dice tlie  said  mayor  or  peers,  or  their  borough  charter,  any 
more  than  the  bishop,  his  church,  or  the  charter  of  our  an- 
cestor, Louis,  king  of  tlie  Fnjnch,  of  excellent  memory,  which 
is  in  the  pusHCHsion  of  the  said  bisliop,  excepting  in  such  things 
as  are  contained  and  set  forth  in  the  above  composition: 
which  com))OHition,  and  the  things  contained  in  it,  we  hold 
for  good  and  enduring;  and  at  tlie  recjueHt  of  the  paitles,  we 
have  to  these  presents  set  our  seal,  saving  in  all  tilings  and 
to  all  men  our  own  rights.  (»iven  at  Montargis,  the  year  of 
the  Lord  127(),  in  the  month  of  August." 

"  It  seems,"  says  Louvet,  "  that  this  composition  was  ap- 
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proved  of  by  the  parties  rather  out  of  the  respect  they  bore 
r  the  legate  and  the  commissioners  of  his  majesty,  than  from 
:^  the  equity  and  justice  they  saw  in  it,  especially  as,  in  read- 
■  ing  them,  several  articles  are  found  to  be  so  ill  drawn  up, 
f;  and  so  remote  from  anything  like  justice,  that  the  parties 
It  would  have  just  cause  for  declining  them."^  And,  in  fact, 
S  whether  it  was  that  the  defects  of  the  great  composition  ren- 
*"  dered  its  execution  impossible,  or  that  no  treaties  are  suffi- 
cient to  unite  in  good  understanding  interests  and  powers 
so  utterly  opposed,  and  yet  so  closely  mingled  together,  as 
were  the  interests  and  powers  of  the  town  of  Beauvais,  and 
those  of  its  bishop,  a  new  subject  of  dispute  soon  rekindled 
reciprocal  animosity,  and  the  strife  recommenced  more  fiercely 
than  ever,  despite  the  thirty  articles  of  the  great  compo- 
sition. 

Amongst  the  ancient  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  waa 
that  of  making  use  of  the  citizens'  horses  when  he  required 
them  for  his  affairs.  Renaud  de  Nanteuil,  wishing  to  make 
use  of  this  right  in  1278,  his  people  had  the  horses  that  they 
bad  seized  taken  from  them  by  order  of  the  mayor,  who  took 
the  horses  under  pretext  of  their  being  needed  by  the  town, 
for  as  yet  he  could  not  venture  to  assail  in  full  front  the  pri- 
vilege whose  use  began  to  appear  to  him  an  abuse.  The 
bishop  having  inquired  into  the  affair,  and  the  mayor  refusing 
to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction,  the  cause  was  brought  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  issued  the  following  decree: — 
"  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  lord  king  ^on 
one  part,  and  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  on  the  other,  as  to 
the  right  of  justice  of  the  whole  body  of  the  commune  of 
Beauvais,  and  a  certain  inquiry  which  was  had  into  the 
said  right  of  justice  having  been  brought  before  the  lord 
king,  not  as  before  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  but  as  before  a 
superior,  and  the  said  inquiry  remaining  still  undecided  upon, 
the  said  bishop  demanded  that  the  said  inquiry  should  be  ex- 
pedited, for  that  by  the  delay  of  the  said  inquiry  a  great 
danger  menaced  himself  and  his  church,  as  to  his  jurisdiction 
in  Beauvais.  On  this  occasion  he  could  not  judge  Guillaume 
Vierie,  mayor  of  Beauvais,  touching  a  certain  rescue  which 
he  had  made  at  Beauvais  upon  his  people  for  a  certain  horse 
which  they  had  taken  for  the  affairs  of  the  said  bishop;  and 

1  Histoirc  du  diocese  de  Beauvais,  t.  11,  p.  405. 
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the  said  major  stated  that  he  had  taken  the  said  horse  for  the 
business  of  the  town,  and  that  he  would  not  answer  hefoie 
the  said  bishop  for  this  fact,  which  concerned  the  towiv 
and  he  could  say  the  sumc  in  all  cases;  wherefore  the  tad 
bishop  demanded  that  this  disorder  should  be  remedied. 
Having  heard  the  demand  of  the  said  bishop,  and  the  defence 
of  the  mayor,  the  lord  king  has  witlidrawn  his  protection  in 
all  that  regards  the  rescue. 

'*  liem.  It  has  been  decreed  that  in  the  said  inquiry  the 
witnesses  of  the  town  of  Beauvais  cannot  be  admitted,  be- 
cause the  affair  concerns  them.  Given  at  Paris,  the  year  ef 
the  Lord  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-ziine,  in  the 
parliament  of  All  Saints."^ 

The  town,  thus  condemned,  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  to 
allow  the  bishop  to  take  its  horses  at  his  discretion.  They 
freed  themselves  from  this  vexation  in  1395,  but  only  at  the 
price  of  an  annual  payment  of  fourteen  livres  Parisis. 

In  1280,  the  mayor  and  peers  of  Beauvais,  discontented  it 
the  manner  in  which  tlie  tax  was  assessed  and  levied,  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  king,  from  whom  the  parliament  seat 
tliem  to  tlieir  natural  lord,  reserving,  however,  to  the  king^ 
the  right  of  taking  care  tliat  the  bishop  acquitted  himself  of 
his  duty.  The  parliament  could  not  do  less  for  tlie  royal  ao- 
thority,  and  I  aiu  astonished  that  it  did  not  do  more,  by 
thoroughly  entering  into  the  complaint  of  the  citizens  it 
Beauvais.     The  decree  is  in  these  terms: — 

'^  Having  heard  tiie  supplications  of  the  citizens  of 
Beauvais  tliat  tlu;  king  would  order  the  taxes  assessed  by  hifl 
oiiiccr  to  be  duly  levied  by  force,  if  necessary,  they  were 
directed  to  a))ply  to  their  bishop,  u[>on  whose  default  tlie  king 
would  see  to  tlie  matter,  and  compel  tlie  bishop  to  apply  such 
care  and  diligence  that  the  tilings  complained  of  might  not 
continue,  and  that  no  fraud  be  committed  in  the  levy  of  the 
taxes. 

'*  Item.  As  the  ofTicers  of  the  king  had,  to  make  up  the 
taxation  of  the  town,  taxed  each  townsman  the  sum  of  three  sob 
in  the  livre  of  their  household  goods,  and  that  the  said  mayor 
and  peers  had  on  their  own  personal  authority  diminished 
this  tax,  and  reduced  the  three  sols  to  two,  it  was  said,  that 

>  Louvct,  ii.407. 
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aoconnt  should  be  taken  of  this  diminution,  and  that  every 
should  paj  three  sols  in  the  livre.'  The  bishop  of  Beau- 
Tftis,  in  his  turn,  wished  to  find  something  to  say  against  the 
i§nat  compositioH,  in  which,  however,  he  had  certainly  not 
teen  neglected.  In  1281  he  addressed  a  request  to  the  kixi^ 
4d  obtain  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  district  of 
Beauvais.  The  citizens  maintained  before  the  parliament 
Aat  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  bishop  belonged  to  the 
kingi  and  that  the  question  had  been  several  times  decided 
ij  the  court.  The  argument  was  too  favourable  not  to  be 
neoeived,  and  a  decree  was  issued  which  reserved  to  the  king 
4he  decision  and  jurisdiction  of  all  points  relating  to  the  liber* 
.ties  of  the  district.  Tlus  was  not  what  the  bishop  wanted; 
ihe  citizens  had  beaten  him. 

**  Pliilip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French:  We 
aiake  known  to  all  present  and  to  come,  that  our  dear  and 
feyal  bishop  of  Beauvais,  having  introated  us  to  permit  him 
to  use  and  to  enjoy  the  right  of  justice  which  he  claimed  to 
luive  in  the  city  of  Beauvais  over  the  entire  district,  and  over 
4he  person  of  each  townsman,  saying,  that  himself  and  his 
luredecessors  had  enjoyed  it  until  now;  on  the  other  hand, 
tite  mayor  and  peers  of  Beauvais,  whom  we  cited  before  us  to 
hear  the  said  Hupplication  and  to  defend  our  right  and  their 
own,  if  they  felt  tiiemselvcs  interested  in  the  affair,  having 
maintained  that  we  were  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  execu- 
tion of  justice  over  the  whole  commune  of  Beauvais,  in  every 
case  regarding  the  said  commune,  tmd  that  tliey  had  several 
times  declared  so  in  our  court:  having  read  the  inquiry  made 
by  our  order  into  these  matters,  and  lieard  the  reports  of  our 
court  that  each  party  demanded,  having  seen  tlie  charters, 
privileges,  and  guarantees  ))roduced  by  the  two  parties,  and 
the  reasons  of  both  having  been  suiTiciently  heard,  judgment 
has  been  pronounced  in  our  court  that  the  jurisdiction 
throughout  Beauvais  in  matters  of  obligations,  contracts, 
agreements,  and  oiFimces,  belongs  to  the  said  bishop.  And 
fay  the  same  judgment  it  has  been  decreed  tliat  respecting  the 
right  of  justice  in  the  aHair  in  question,  and  as  to  the  liberties 
of  the  said  district,  conceded  to  it  by  ])rivilege,  and  as  to  all 
the  rights  of  tlie  said  commune,  they  belong  to  us.  In  confirma- 

1  Louvot,  ii.  4UU. 
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tion  of  whioli  we  have  affixed  our  seal  to  the  present  letters 
Givoii  at  Paris,  the  year  of  the  Lord  1281,  in  the  month  of 
Auf?ust."» 

in  128H  t lie  commune  again  gained  its  cause  in  an  afiair 
carri<Hi  b(*iore  thci  parliament  of  Paris,  and  in  which,  indeed, 
justice  appears  completely  on  its  side.  The  bishop  in  ques- 
tion was  iianuMl  Simon  de  Nesle: 

"  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  mayor  and  the  peers 
of  Hcauvais  on  one  side,  and  I  lenri  Aleaume  and  the  bishop 
of  Bcaiivais,  each  for  himself  fur  as  much  as  concerned  him, 
on  the  otluT  sula;  the  said  Henry  stated,  that  the  said  mayor 
and  [Micrs  had  subjc(*ted  him  to  their  justice,  he  being  justifiable 
to  the  bishop  in  whoscgurisdiction  he  was,  sleeping  and  waking, 
and  before  whom  he  demanded  to  be  sent,  seeing  that  he  was 
not  tli(3  man  of  the  mayor  and  pe(3r8  of  Beauvais,  and  that  he 
had  long  left  their  commune,  and  had  done  all  that  was  re- 
([uired  at  the  time  of  leaving  it.  And  the  said  bishop  has 
demanded  that  the  said  Henry  should  be  sent  to  his  court, 
Ix-ing  ready  to  do  full  justice  by  and  to  him.  The  said  mayor 
and  p(;ers  stated  that  this  ought  not  to  be,  as  they  had  sub- 
jected the  said  Henry  to  their  justice  as  their  citizen,  and 
taxable  for  thci  tax  imposed  upon  him,  of  which  they  have 
maintained  that  tlie  cognisance  belongs  to  us.  For,  said  they, 
the  custom  and  usage  of  Beauvais  is,  that  whoever  wishes  to 
leave  tlnj  commune  of  Beauvais  ought  to  inform  the  mayor 
and  pt^ers  thereof,  to  give  good  bail  to  be  responsible  for 
him,  or  to  place  his  goods  in  our  hands;  and  before  all 
things  nnider  account  of  his  administration,  if  he  has  exer- 
cised any  charge*,  j)ay  the  arrears,  and  apply  to  pay  the  tax  on 
quitting;  then  he  may  leave  the  commune;  otherwise  he  wiU 
always  r(>main  a  citizen,  and  taxable.  Inquiry  having  been 
made  diligently  into  all  these  things,  and  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  being  heard,  it  has  be(in  found  that  the  mayor 
and  peers  have  sulliciently  proved  tlujir  statement;  where- 
fore it  has  been  pronounced  by  our  said  court,  that  the  said 
H(>iiry  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  th(i  court  of  the  said  bishop, 
but  must,  as  to  the  said  case,  undergo  our  examination."^ 
Simon  do  Nesle  was  a  bishop  of  violent  manners,  of  war- 

>  J.oys(;l,  MoraoircR  dc  neaiiTiuH,  p.  200. 
2  JJntfurtes  it  estimations  erpediecs  dans  le  Parlement  de  la  TouMSant, 
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like  habits,  of  untractable  temper,  and  consequently  very 
unlikely  to  adapt  himself  to  the  turbulent  character  of  the 
titizens  of  Beauvais;  accordingly  they  did  not  long  live 
on  good  terms,  and,  by  the  unanimous  statement  of  the 
chroniclers  of  the  time,  the  first  faults  were  on  the  bishop's 
side.  "  The  people  rose  against  him,"  it  is  written,  "  be- 
cause of  several  vexatious  customs  which  he  endeavoured 
to  introduce  into  the  town  of  Beauvais."  The  loudest  com- 
plaints arose,  it  appears,  from  the  exactions  added  by  the 
bishop's  officers  to  the  dues  demanded  from  every  one  who 
made  use  of  the  episcopal  mills  and  ovens.  And  as,  with  all 
their  liberties,  the  citizens  of  Beauvais  had  not  that  of  grind- 
ing their  corn  and  baking  their  bread  where  they  pleased, 
these  vexations,  which  ajffected  them  every  day,  and  in  the 
first  necessaries  of  life,  irritated  them  to  the  last  degree;  the 
mayor  and  peers  had  it  proclaimed  through  the  town  that  all 
should  grind  and  bake  where  they  pleased,  and  that  all  were 
likewise  at  liberty  to  place  planks  across  the  river.  This 
last  clause  had  reference,  no  doubt,  to  some  toll  with  which 
the  bishop  impeded  the  passage  over  the  bridges  of  the  Therain. 
Simon  de  Nesle,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  endure  with 
patience  this  renunciation  of  obedience  to  him.  The  two 
parties  came  to  blows,  and  sanguinary  excesses  took  place  on 
both  sides;  but  the  bishop  was  defeated  and  forced  to  quit  the 
town,  after  having  set  fire  to  the  suburbs.  Exasperated  by  this 
defeat,  and  enraged  at  being  called,  mockingly,  Simon  the 
Stripped,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and 
in  the  fellowing  missive  denounced  to  them  the  crimes  of  the 
people  of  Beauvais.  We  shall  presently  see  those  with 
which  they  in  their  turn  reproached  him;  it  does  not  appear 
that  either  picture  was  exaggerated: 

"  Simon,  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop  of  Beauvais,  to  all 
and  every  priest  established  in  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Beau- 
vais, to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  salvation  in  our 
Lord. 

"  It  is  a  true  thing,  notorious  and  attested  by  public  voice, 
that  the  mayor,  peers,  and  council,  and  commons  of  Beauvais, 
despite  the  oath  they  have  legitimately  sworn  to  us  as  bishop 
of  Beauvais,  to  preserve  the  rights,  the  honour,  the  state  of 
our  church  and  ourself,  have,  at  the  peril  of  their  souls, 
wandering  from  the  catholic  faith,  perversely,  and  without 
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thinking  of  their  salvation,  audaciously  dared  to  ring  the  beD 
of  the  comninne  destined  to  assemble  the  people,  and  bdd 
counsel  and  deliberation  among  themselves:  then,  to  the  not 
slight  but  very  great  prejudice  and  damage  of  our  episcopacy 
and  our  church,  to  the  injury,  oifence,  outrage,  contempt,  and 
despite  of  Almighty  God,  of  the  blessed  Mary  ever  Virgin, 
of  the  glorious  apostle  Peter,  in  whose  honour  the  aforesaid 
church  is  founded,  of  all  the  saints,  of  the  liberty  of  the  church 
and  all  the  faithful  in  Christ,  they  came  with  a  great  amij, 
furnished  with  crossl>ows,  bows,  javelins,  bucklerg,  stonefl^ 
axes,  and  swords,  iniquitously  to  attack  our  house  or  cjns- 
copal  manor,  situated  in  the  town  of  Beauvais;  they  impetn- 
ously  and  in  a  hostile  manner  invaded  it,  assaulted  our  people 
placed  to  guard  and  defend  it,  and  set  fire  to  it,  nnjostly 
burning  and  destroying  a  great  part  of  this  manor;  this  part 
being  thus  burnt  by  them,  they  entered  the  other,  broke  the 
doors,  windows,  and  locks,  spilled  sixteen  hogsheads  of  wine 
of  the  bishopric  and  church  of  Saint  Peter,  placed  there  for 
our  sustenance  and  nourishment,  and  that  of  our  officers. 
They  also  carried  away  other  provisions,  furniture,  and  uten- 
sils, which  we  estimate  at  the  value  of  two  thousand  lineB 
Parisis. 

"  And,  also,  they  violently  broke  the  doors  and  tore  offthe 
locks  of  the  prisons  of  the  said  manor,  and  took  from  the 
prisons,  to  set  them  free,  several  persons,  laymen  and  eccle- 
siastics, detained  by  our  officers  for  several  crimes — namely, 
Quentin  de  Roquencourt,  for  a  notorious  murder;  Mathien 
Poulain,  for  having  forged  letters;  Jean  de  Beaumont,  for 
rape;  all  priests.  Gregory  Bardoul,  layman,  for  mnider; 
and  several  other  priests  or  laymen,  detained  in  these  prisons 
for  various  offences. 

"  And  not  content  with  all  these  things,  but  accumulating 
crime  upon  crime,  and  going  from  bad  to  worse,  they  forcibly 
entered  two  blessed  and  consecrated  chapels  or  chordies 
belonging  to  the  said  manor,  burst  open  the  doors,  locks, 
windows,  frames  and  iron -work  of  the  windows,  and  carried 
away  the  chalices,  books,  and  blessed  and  consecrated  orna- 
ments of  the  said  churches  or  chapels. 

"  And,  shameful  to  say,  they  committed  several  vile  ob- 
scenities within  the  said  churches,  thus,  like  infidels,  wickedly 
and  without  the  fear  of  God,  committing  an  enormous  sacri- 
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lege,  damnably  ineurring  the  sentence  of  excommunicatioii 
pronounced  hj  the  canons  against  those  who  break  open  and 
violate  churches,  especially  when  the  said  chtrrches  are  gifted 
with  perpetual  and  sufficient  revenues.  And  afterwards,  con- 
tinuing in  their  malice  and  obstinacy,  they  several  times 
horribly  and  iniquitonsly  attacked,  with  a  great  army  and 
warlike  arms,  as  has  been  stated  above,  the  tower  of  our 
Inshoprie,  built  behind  our  house,  as  also  the  castle  contiguous 
to  the  said  tower,  and  which  was  made  for  the  preservation 
and  defence  of  it;  also,  they  have  killed  several  of  our  people^ 
who  were  placed  there  to  defend  and  preserve  the  said  tower 
and  castle — ^namely,  Erard  de  L'Olive,  Manasserus  and  his 
son,  and  several  others;  they  also  endeavoured  to  destroy  and 
raze  to  the  ground  the  said  tower  and  castle. 

"  For  these  things  we  command  you,  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience  and  under  penalty  of  suspension  and  excommuni- 
cation which  we  shall  fulminate  against  you  if  you  do  not 
what  we  order  you,  that  you  publicly  and  loudly  denounce 
and  excommunicate  in  your  churches  and  offiees  the  violators 
of  the  said  churches,  until  they  have  performed  sufficient 
penance;  also,  citing  manifestly  and  publicly  in  your  churches, 
the  mayor,  peers,  councillors,  and  the  whole  community  of 
Beauvais,  to  come,  on  our  order,  before  us  at  Saint  Just,  in 
the  diocese,  the  day  of  Saint  Magdalen,  to  see  and  hear  the 
decree  and  sentence  that  we  intend  to  give  on  the  said  day, 
regarding  the  above-mentioned  offences,  as  it  ought  to  be 
done  according  to  the  law,  and  let  them  know  that  whether 
they  appear  or  no,  they  will  be  equally  proceeded  against. 
And  as  a  sign  that  you  have  executed  our  command,  you  will 
affix  your  seal  to  these  presents.  Given  under  our  seal,  the 
year  of  the  Lord  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  five,  the 
Thursday  after  the  summer  feast  of  Saint  Martin."^ 

I  do  not  know  that  in  any  case  the  mayor  and  peers  would 
have  thought  fit  to  submit  to  the  injunction  of  their  adver- 
sary, and  to  acknowledge,  as  guilty  subjects,  his  sovereign 
judgment:  at  all  events,  it  was  not  at  the  moment  of  victory 
that  they  would  make  such  a  concession;  but  the  embar- 
rassment of  a  refusal  was  spared  them,  for  the  citation  was 
signified  to  them  the  day  on  which  they  were  commanded  to 

>  LouTet,  ii.  48. 
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appear.  The  distance  from  Beauvais  to  Saint  Just,  n 
the  bishop  then  lay,  was  six  leagues;  they  required  tiz 
come  to  a  decision,  and  to  prepare  a  defence;  in  brief,  ad< 
pretext  was  a  piece  of  fortune  on  such  an  occasion:  then: 
and  peers  profited  by  it,  and  did  not  appear.  As  the) 
not  submitted,  they  were,  as  they  no  doubt  expected,  ex 
municated,  and  the  town  of  Beauvais  placed  under  intei 
From  this  they  appealed,  by  the  following  document,  ^ 
was  signified  to  the  bishop  on  the  12th  of  July,  1306.  '. 
availed  themselves  of  the  irregularity  of  the  citation. 

"  In  the  name  of  our  Lord,  in  the  year  1305,  the  thi 
tlie  indiction,  the  12th  day  of  the  month  of  July,  the  dis 
person  Gerbaud  de  la  Fontaine,  in  the  name  of  the  n 
and  peers  of  Beauvais  here  present,  and  of  all  the  conuni 
of  the  same  place,  has  publicly  read  before  the  reverend  fj 
the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  his  official,  a  schedule  oi 
tenour  following: 

"  Because  you,  my  lord,  the  bishop,  your  bailiff,  pc 
and  officers,  have  done  great  injuries,  and  many  wrong: 
oppressions  to  the  mayor,  peers,  and  whole  communi 
Beauvais,  by  striking,  wounding,  and  killing  certain  o 
said  community,  by  seizing  and  ruining  their  good 
destroying  with  all  manner  of  hostilities  their  possess 
and  burning  them  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  li 
and  not  content  with  that,  but  heaping  evils  upon  evils 
have  caused  the  said  mayor,  peers,  and  whole  conununi 
be  cited  to  appear  before  you  at  Saint  Just  on  the  verj 
of  citation,  which  is  a  thing  unheard  of,  unreasonable 
contrary  to  custom  and  statute,  the  said  mayor,  peers 
whole  community,  feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  you  ag 
justice  in  all  tliese  things,  and  considering  that  they  mi 
still  more  so  hereafter  by  you  and  your  officers  ; — 

*' For  these  reasons,  we,  the  mayor,  peers,  and  jun 
the  said  community,  declare,  that  we  interpose  an  appeal 
all  these  wrongs  and  grievances  to  the  holy  see  apostolic 

*'  And  in  order  that  you  may  not  proceed  further  ag 
the  said  community,  or  any  commoner  thereof^  we  now 
more  declare  to  you  that  we  interpose  an  appeal,  pu 
under  the  protection  of  the  apostolic  see  the  said  m 
peers,  ourselves  and  all  the  community,  taking  to  witne 
present,  and  praying  you,  James  de  Jassein,  notary  o 
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:^  most  holj  Roman  church,  to  deliver  to  us  a  public  act  of  all 
t  this. 

?   ..-  **  These  things  were  done  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Lucian  of 
*   Beauvais,  on  the  day  and  year  abovementioned." 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  protest  against  the 
IviBhop  of  Beauvals  dated  from  the  abbey  of  Saint  Lucian. 
Simon  de  Nesle  had  stirred  up  all  parties  against  him;  for 
lie  spared  nobody.  The  banditti,  who  maintained  his  cause, 
made  no  more  scruple  to  bum  the  house  of  a  canon,  than  one 
of  a  burgess,  or  to  lay  waste  the  lands  of  an  abbey,  than  those 
o£  the  community:  and  probably  when  they  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  rob,  ill-treat,  to  even  kill  an  enemy,  they  did  not 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  jurisifiction  he 
was  subject  to.  As  to  the  chapter,  indeed,  that  was  nothing 
remarkable;  people  were  accustomed  to  see  them  contending 
with  the  bishop,  and  little  reverence  was  paid  to  these 
proiud  and  worldly-minded  dignitaries;  but  the  abbey  of  Saint 
liucian,  founded  in  honour  of  the  apostle  of  the  Beauvaisan 
country,  and  endowed  with  so  many  privileges,  regarded 
with  such  high  respect! — an  outrage  to  that  was  indeed 
revolting.  Accordingly,  the  haughty  Simon  himself  was 
brought  to  his  senses,  and  felt  himself  obliged  to  issue  a  sort 
of  pastoral  letter,  in  which  we  find  proofs  of  the  very  excesses 
with  which  he  was  reproached  by  his  adversaries. 

**  To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  Simon,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  salutation  in  our  Lord.  Be  it  known,  that  about  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  in  the  year  1305,  differences  having 
arisen  between  us  and  the  mayor,  peers,  jurats,  counsellors, 
and  whole  community  of  Beauvais,  our  people  occupying  on 
that  account  all  the  surrounding  country;  and  some  fires,  and 
other  occurrences,  which  appear  to  carry  with  them  injustice, 
having  taken  place  within  the  lands  and  j  urisdiction  of  our  dear 
[  sons  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  abbot  and  convent  of  the  monastery  of 
F  St.  Lucian  of  Beauvais,  to  the  prejudice,  as  they  assure  us,  of 
the  said  religious  persons,  our  will  nevertheless  had  no  part 
in  these  proceedings;  and  it  is  not  our  intention  that  by  these 
facts,  if  they  have  so  happened,  any  damage  should  be  caused 
to  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  said  religious  persons,  nor 
any  new  right  thereby  acquired  to  us  or  our  successors.  In 
feith  of  which  we  have  caused  our  seal  to  be  put  to  the  pre- 
VOL.  in.  G  G 
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sent  l«'tt<Tj*.     (livrii  in  ihv.  year  of  our  Txml  1305,  oni 
Satimluy  in'xt  ath  r  tin*  irast  (»f  St.  Mary  Miigdalen.''^ 

'I'lii^  brotlicrs  of  St  Liician  wi>ru  probably  appeased  byl 
amvndv  hiniortihh  nf  tho  bishop,  and  no  longer  thought 
joining  thit  mayor  and  pccrn  of  Heiiuvnisy  nor  of  appent 
to  tlu^  oon)|M>ti'nt  authority  for  reparation  of  tho  doma 
wiiich  \\\i\y  had  suffcntd.  Simon  d(^  NchIc,  however,  i 
8till  litth'.  less  t>m)NiraHMed,  for  ho  had  mkiii  on  his  lumfls 
(Mir.niy  much  worstt  to  (h>al  with,  namely,  tho  king  of  Frai 
wlio  K«*(MU4  to  have  h<'rn  only  watching  for  a  pretext  to  inl 
fi'ri'  in  till*.  diMpuU>.  Having  h;arnt  at  Montmirail  en  iVn 
wht-n^  Ik;  tiicn  wa«(,  that  the  (|unrrel  between  the  burgu 
anil  bishop  of  lUMiuvain  wivs  Mtill  going  on,  and  that 
latter,  liiidhig  he  could  do  little  with  hiri  Hpirituul  amiH,  y 
endeavouring  to  oveivome  his  enemies  by  famine,  and  Ii 
with  tiiat  view,  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  the  ncighlMur 
country  to  carry  any  provisions  into  the  rebellious  c 
under  pain  of  exconunmucation,  Philip  U;  Bel  remonstni 
h>udly  against  this  abuse  of  ^Miwer  by  the  bishop,  taxed  I 
with  trcnehing  on  the.  rights  of  his  paramount  sovereign,  i 
even  rcproai'luul  him  (a  strange  n^proaeh  in  the  numth  o 
king)  with  th(>n;by  vicdating  tin;  rights  of  the  IM>p<\  bef 
whniu  the  nuitter  had  b(H;n  carried  by  the  appejd  of  the  cc 
nuniily;  and,  iinally,  he  (;onunissi(mi^  the  bailiflfof  St*nli.<i 
<!ause  an  end  to  be  forthwith  put  to  this  oppression.  'J 
iniportun(?(t  which  he  attucluMl  to  the  performance  of  t 
connnand  is  obvious  from  tht;  sharpness  of  his  language. 

''  Philip,  l)y  the  gnu^t;  of  (loil,  king  of  the  French,  to  ' 
Imiliifof  Si'idis,  luitdth!  We  write  in  the  following  ibrm 
our  faithful  and  well  U4ove<l  thct  bishop  of  Beauvais: 

**  Philip,  by  the  graf!e  of  (i(m],  king  of  the  French,  to  ( 
faithful  uud  well   iMiloved  the  bishop   of   lieauvais,  or 
vicars,  health  ami  loving  kindness!     We  learn  that  whilst 
regard  to  tlu;  quarnd  which  hiw  orisi^n  between  you  and 
mayor,  peers,  and  counnuidty  of  Bc^auvais,  and  to  the  exces 
eonnuitt«^d  o\\  the  out;  side  and  the  otiuir,  wo  are  causing 
trutii  to  1](!  sought  out  by  the  impiest  of  certain  coramissiom 
and  whilst  the  inquest  is  still  going  on,  you,  under  pretci 
of  the  said   excesses,  have  issued  a  sentence  of  interc 

>  Ix>uv('i,  t.  ii.  p.  404. 
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against  the  city  and  community  of  Beauvais  and  all  the  per- 
sons who  dwell  there,  and  have  caused  prohibition  to  be 
Blade  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, against  carrying  provisions  into  the  said  city,  which^ 
without  doubt,  is  acting  in  prejudice  of  us  and  our  temporal 
lordship,  and  also  in  prejudice  of  the  appeal  heretofore  inter- 
posed by  the  said  mayor  and  peers  against  you  and  your 
officers  to  the  apostolic  see.  Wherefore,  we  order  you 
inunediately  to  revoke  this  oppression  so  as  |o  content  us; 
otherwise  we  cannot  tolerate  it,  but  will  promptly  apply  an 
^portune  remedy.  Given  at  Montmirail  en  Perche,  the  15  th 
of  September. 

**  We  enjoin  thee  immediately  to  present  this  letter  to  the 
aud  bishop,  and  to  require  him  on  our  part  to  put  an  end^ 
without  delay,  to  the  said  oppression.  And  if  he  will  not  do 
ao^  guard  and  defend  our  right  and  jurisdiction  in  all  this 
matter,  promptly,  and  by  just  remedies,  in  such  sort  that  no 
complaint  may  be  made  of  thy  default,  and  that  we  may  not 
have  to  reprimand  thee  for  neglect. — Given  at  Breteuil,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1306."i 

The  king's  orders  met  with  little  obedience.  The  bailiff 
of  Senlis  repaired  indeed  to  Beauvais,  and  there  intimated  to 
the  adverse  parties  an  express  prohibition,  under  pain  of  fines 
and  other  punishments,  against  doing  to  each  other  thence- 
forward any  wrong  or  injury;  but  their  passions  were  still 
too  violent  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  authority.  A  new  con- 
flict took  place  as  terrible  as  before,  and  sullied  with  as  many 
crimes.  The  king,  then,  irritated  at  this  contempt  of  his 
commands,  caused  John  de  Moliens,  the  mayor  of  Beauvais, 
and  the  bishop's  bailiff,  to  be  both  arrested.  Philip  le  Bel 
himself  dared  not  attack  the  bishop  in  person,  but  he  avenged- 
himself  on  his  temporalities,  and  jurisdiction,  which  were 
seized,  as  were  the  goods  and  jurisdiction  of  the  community 
of  Beauvais.  The  bailiff  of  Senlis,  moreover,  received  orders 
to  prosecute  the  af&ir  vigorously.  The  proceedings  which 
he  instituted,  joined  to  the  terror  caused  by  the  measures 
already  taken,  disposed  the  parties  to  desire  an  accommoda'- 
tion,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  they  mutually  relaxed  their 
pretensions.  A  kind  of  truce  was  then  agreed  upon,  and  on  the 

^  Louvet,  t.  ii.  p.  406. 
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Wiidncsfluy  aflcT  All  SuintM  I)uy,  I'M)!),  the  mayor  aiicl|)een 
of  Bcauvttifl  guvc  procuration  and  full  powera  to  tliroe  iMimotu 
to  proc(!(Ml  to  LyouH,  wlic;r<i  tho  bishop,  and  ])robably  the 
kin^i;,  w(;rii  to  Ixi  tuat  witli,  in  order  to  treat  in  tlieir  name  for 
a  durable,  peiicf,  and  for  tukin^^  off  the  interdict  and  cXcom* 
inuniration.  T\ut  following  is  the  proch'verbal  of  this  unioo, 
omitting  only  tlie  details  which  have  been  already  given  in 
other  doeunientH. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  amen!  Be  it  known  to  all,  bjf 
whom  this  public  act  Hhali  1x5  neen — " 

Here  follow8  the  enumeration  of  the  complointM  of  tbe 
commune  and  the  biHliop  reHpedively. 

**  At  len;;th  certain  honourable  persons  havinp;  interfered, 
and  persuaded  the  parties  for  the  love  of  the  public  good,  and 
for  their  own  udvantaj^e,  to  proceed  in  the  wayR  of  peace  and 
concord;  ami  thii  parties  themselves  having  apfieanMl  before 
me,  a  notary  public,  and  the  underwritten  witnesses,  tbe 
said  bishop  being  present  in  fmrson,  and  the  said  mayor, 
peitrs,  and  Jurats  l^^iing  represfinted  by  John  de  Cailku, 
William  de  Marehul,  and  'J'heobaid  le  Mellian,  citizf^ns  of 
Beauvais,  and  profturators  duly  appointed  of  th(i  mayor,  [>t*eni, 
and  jurats,  by  letterN  Healed  with  the  seal  of  the  community 
of  Beau  vain,  whitrii  they  received  on  the  Wednesday  after  tli« 
feast  of  All  Saintrt,  in  tin;  year  1  «)()/>,  the  said  i>artifM  pnn 
ceeded  as  follows,  in  ])r('Men('e  of  me,  a  notary  public,  and  of 
the  underwritten  witnesnes: 

'*  I'o  wit,  that  tli<i  said  pnxturators,  and  Simon  de  Montere, 
a  citizen  of  Beau  vain,  here  pre.sent,  coming  before  the  Hiiiil 
bishop,  \m'.A(mt  in  person,  aft(!r  having  as  well  in  their  (mn 
name,  as  in  tlu;  nam($  of  those  whos(i  powers  they  have  re- 
<!(;ived,  corporally  UmvUml  the  holy  and  sacred  gospeb,  and 
sworn  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  th<!  church,  and  to  pay  the  find 
which  may  be  inipose,d  on  them,  if  it  sliall  Ik;  ho  ndjudgi?d, 
hav(^  prayed  the  i)eneflt  of  absolution,  if  th(;y  iwahI  it  in  any 
particular,  and  to  ha  reh^ascd  from  th<t  burthen  of  the  inter- 
<li(!t.  'J'itey  then  renoune(;d,  absolutely  and  expressly,  ail 
appeal  made,  or  procuration  given,  against  the  said  bishop,  in 
th<!  court  of  Komc',  or  in  any  other  ex;clesiastical  court,  on 
behalf  of  the  said  mayor,  ;)eerM,  jurats,  and  whole  community. 
as  well  as  all  citations  an<l  procc^edings  made  in  this  matter, 
and  all  benefit  which  from  these  ap^Hials,  procurations,  cita- 
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^  (ions,  and  proceedings  miffht  occruo  to  thorn  to  tho  detriment 
j  of  tiie  said  bishop  or  of  his  adherents;  and  they  promised  on 
^  path  to  give  up  to  me,  the  notary,  all  acts,  or  rescripts  apostolic 
7  touching  this  a£Pair,  and  also  the  other  acts  done  or  accorded 
\  yfj  the  superior  officers  of  our  lord  the  king.     Tlie  said  pro- 
;  curators  and  the  said  Simon,  moreover,  promised  both  in  their 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  those  wliose  powers  they  have 
received,  and  under  tho  penalty  of  ton  tliousand  livres  of 
Tours,  that  the  things  aforesaid,  and  all  that  shall  be  said  and 
done  by  the  said  procurators  and  the  said  Simon  shall  be  hold 
yalid  by  the  ma^or,  peers,  and  jurats  of  tho  said  community, 
J  and  shall  be  ratified  bv  them,  or  by  persons  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  presence  of  the  lord  bishop,  and  thoy  engago  them- 
ielves  under  the  foresaid  penalty  that  this  shall  bo  done. 
*'  Moreover,  the  noble  man,  William,  lord  of  Viconobon, 
f    knight,  and  counsellor  of  our  lord  the  king,  promised  tho  said 
bishop,  at  the  request  of  the  snid  procurators  and  tho  said 
Simon,  that  our  lord  tho  king  himself  should  compel,  by  tho 
xx>yai  authority,  the  mayor,  tho  poors,  the  community,  the 
procurators  and  Simon  faithfully  to  perform  all  tho  matters 
aforesaid,   and  to  pay  tlio  agreed  ponalty  if  it  should*  bo 
incurred. 

"Tho  said  bishop  having  acquioscod  in  tho  demands  and 
promisoH  aforesaid  of  tlio  said  procurators  and  Simon,  granted 
to  them  distinctly  in  eanonical  form  tho  benefit  of  absolution, 
and  entirely  and  oxpreHsly  releastul  them  from  tho  interdict: 
ho  alno  declared  tho  said  mayor,  peers,  jurats,  counsellors,  and 
whole  community  to  be  absolved  from  all  sentences  of  (excom- 
munication, or  other  canonical  punishment,  which  they  may 
have  undergone  from  the  power  of  tho  ordinaiy.  He  said 
that  ho  caused  and  would  cause  to  ceaso  all  that  concerned 
and  regarded  him  in  the  sentence  of  excommunication  de- 
nounced by  t!»e  canons,  and  incurred  by  them  for  the  facts 
above-mentioned.  The  bishop,  moreover,  promised  that  if 
justice  nM|uired  any  fine  to  be  laid  on  the  mayor,  pikers,  jurats, 
counsellors,  or  comnjunity  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  said 
facts,  he,  the  bishop,  would  not  proee<ul  to  tho  fixing  of  stich 
tax  except  it  worcs  by  and  with  the  king's  counsel.  Tlioso 
things  were  done  at  St.  Just,  near  Lyons,  in  the  year  1305, 
and  (m  the  Hth  day  of  December. 

"  Afterwards,  John,  mayor  of  Coudun,  deputed  by  the 
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said  communitj,  as  the  said  procurators  and  Simaxi 
ratified  on  oath  all  the  things  aforesaid."^ 

The  interdict  was  taken  off,  and  the  church  ap] 
this  accord;  but  the  king  had  as  yet  pronoDDoed  not 
the  major,  as  well  as  the  bishop's  bailifi,  remains 
prison:  the  affair,  therefore,  was  further  proseeut 
Philip  le  Bel,  who  issued  the  following  decree: — 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Ameni  Philip,  by  the 
God,  king  of  the  French,  to  all  who  shall  see  these 
health!  We  make  known,  that  inasuruch  as  ti: 
peers,  jurats,  and  community  of  Beauvais  gave 
informed  that  our  dear  and  faithful  bishop  of  Bes 
bailiffs,  people,  officers,  and  accomplices  had  burnt  tl 
with  a  great  company  of  armed  men;  had  arrested 
all  the  persons  whom  they  found;  had  turned  the 
the  river  which  runs  through  the  town,  and  had  < 
in  an  hostile  manner  other  enormous  excesses  se 
the  informations  taken  on  the  occasion;  we  did, 
of  our  office,  depute  certain  auditors  widi  commi 
power  to  can  parties  before  them,  and  to  search  out 
Td  which  auditors  the  said  bishop,  appearing  i: 
declared  that  he  would  not  make  himself  a  party,  nc 
before  them;  but  maintained  that  he  had  exercise< 
right,  and  done  justice  to  his  subjects  in  acting  i 
lawfully  acted,  asserting,  moreover,  and  saying  thj 
good  reascms  to  give  in  his  defence,  and  offering  t 
before  us. 

"  Now  inquest  having  been  made  with  care  and 
on  this  matter,  and  as  it  behoved  to  be  made  for 
poses,  as  has  been  declared  by  judgment,  it  has  b 
ciently  proved,  that  proclamation  was  publicly  made 
vais  on  the  part  of  the  mayor,  peers,  and  jurats  o\ 
community  that  no  person  was  to  plead  before  the 
his  officers,  but  that  all  should  plead  before  the  n 
peers; 

"  That  no  person  was  bound  to  grind  or  bake  at 
or  bakehouses  of  the  bishop,  but  might  go  where  he 

"  That  any  person  might  lay  down  boards  over  th 
the  said  city; 

"That  the  mayor  and  peers  had  forced  the  gates  c 

1  Louvet,  t.  ii.  p.  498. 
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the  bishop  and  his  people,  and  had  taken  by  assault 
the  said  bisfa<^'s  paUu»,  and  bitrnt  some  o£  his  houses; 

"  That  by  means  of  these  rebellions  they  had  excited  and 
xaiaed  a  sedition  against  the  said  bisbc^  who  claims  to  have 
joriadictaon  over  the  whole  city,  in  respect  to  obligations, 
contracts,  and  oflRsnoes,  with  exception  of  certain  points, 
liberties,  and  priYileges  granted  by  the  kings  to  the  said 
commonity,  and  other  r^ts  of  the  community  itself,  of 
which  the  oognizanoe  and  jurisdiction  belong  to  us. 

^  Which  invasion  and  burning  of  gates  occurred  after  pro- 
hibition made  on  our  part  by  the  bfuliff  of  Senlis,  whom  we 
had  sent  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

^By  reason  whereof  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  community 
have  been  condemned,  as  to  what  r^ards  us,  to  pay  us  a  fine 
of  ten  thousand  livres,  small  Parisis;  and  by  the  same  decree, 
we  have  raised  the  sequestration  laid  on  the  mayoralty  and 
community,  and  have  ordered  that  John  de  Molliens,  mayor 
at  the  time  of  the  said  rebellions,  who  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  to  have  accepted  the  office  only  under  constraint  of  a 
jnat  £Bar,  shall  be  enlarged  from  the  prison  in  which  he  has 
been  kept  And  forasmuch  as  it  has  been  proved  by  the 
■aid  inquest,  that  after  the  prohibition  made  on  our  part  to 
the  buJiop  by  the  bailiff  of  Senlis,  sent  expressly  for  that 
purpose,  several  excesses  were  committed  against  the  said 
community  by  the  officers  of  the  said  bishop,  it  has  been 
ordered  by  the  same  decree  that  the  said  bishop  shall  put 
into  our  hands  the  fine  agreed  upon  with  us,  which  he  has 
forthwith  delivered,  saving  in  all  things  his  right  as  to  what 
touches  his  portion  of  the  same. 

*^  Item,  considering  the  proceedings  had  by  the  commis- 
aoners  of  our  court,  it  is  CHxlered  that  the  bishop  shall  be 
heard,  to  give  his  reasons  to  show  that  the  said  inquest  ought 
not  to  condemn  him  to  any  reparation  towards  the  community, 
and  other  reasons  which  he  may  think  fit  to  all(^. 

<<  And  in  like  manner  shall  the  said  mayor,  peers,  and  com- 
munity be  heard  thereupon.  And  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
what  the  one  party  may  have  to  say  and  allege  against  the 
other,  we  have  assigned  them  to  be  at  Paris  on  the  day  of  the 
bailiff  of  Senlis  in  the  approaching  parliament;  and  there 
right  shall  be  administered  to  them  by  our  judges  according 
to  reason. 
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■•'  *' /(em.  Bj  the  same  decree  we  have  raised  the  fieqiMBtnlm 
laid  on  the  temporalities  and  jurisdiction  of  the  said  bishop^ 
seized  bj  us  on  account  of  the  facts  aforesaid*  Save^  never- 
theless, that  the  bishop  and  his  officers  are  forbidden  to  take^ 
on  account  of  the  aforesaid  inquest,  any  proceedings  against 
the  mayor,  peers,  jurats,  and  community,  in  any  manner 
whatever.  We  have  also  enlarged  the  bailiff  and  other 
officers  of  the  bishop  detained  for  ^s  matter  in  our  prisons. 

"  Lastly,  our  court  has  forbidden  the  said  bishop  to  do,  or 
suffer  to  be  done  by  his  people  or  officers,  on  account  of 
these  things,  any  wrong  or  harm  to  the  mayor,  jurats^  and 
communi^,  so  long  as  the  suit  shall  be  pending  in  our  court 
In  faithof  which  we  have  caused  our  seal  to  be  affixed  to 
these  presents.  Given  at  Poissy,  in  our  presence,  the  Thun- 
day  after  the  feast  of  St  Barnabas  the  apostle,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1306."» 

The  fine  of  the  community  to  the  king  is  here  dearly  ex- 
pressed; that  of  the  bishop  is  not;  but  we  learn  from  the 
following  document  that  it  amounted  to  six  thousand  livres 
Parisis.  This  was  not  too  severe  a  punishment  for  the 
misdeeds  of  which  the  bishop  had  been  guilty;  but  it  was  a 
strong  measure  to  treat  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  com- 
munity was  treated.  Assuredly,  he  was  but  little  pleased 
with  die  decree. 

"  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French,  to  all 
those  who  shall  see  the  present  letters,  greeting.  Know  all 
men,  that  our  well  beloved  and  faithful  the  holy  bishop  of 
Beauvais  having  been  accused  of  making,  by  himself  or  his 
people,  many  seizures  from  his  burgesses  of  Beauvais,  and 
causing  them  much  damage  in  person  and  goods  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  made  on  our  part  to  him  and  his  people,  as 
our  officers  informed  us,  the  said  bishop  alleged  for  himself 
and  his  people  various  excuses,  in  particular  that  he  had 
committed  no  disobedience  towards  us,  inasmuch  as  he  con- 
tended that  he  had  a  right  to  do  all  that  had  been  done  to  the 
said  burgesses  by  the  said  bishop's  people.  In  fine,  the  said 
bishop  having  promised,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  pay  and 
furnish,  at  fixed  periods,  six  thousand  livres  Parisis,  good 
and  old,  of  due  weight  and  alloy,  we  have  thought  fit  to 
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remit  fully  to  the  said  bishop  and  to  his  people  all  punish- 
ment, greater  or  less,  which  we  might  inflict  on  them  in 
|»erson  or  goods,  and  we  have  ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty  and 
restored  to  the  said  bishop  all  those  of  his  people,  who  on 
account  of  the  aforesaid  matter  are  kept  in  our  prisons,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  been  already  released  on  bail.  In 
fidth  of  which  we  have  caused  our  seal  to  be  affixed  to  these 
letters.  Given  at  Poissy,  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1306." ' 

The  bishop  and  burgesses  had  by  this  time  learnt  enough  of 
the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  king  and  his  parliament  not 
to  wish  that  they  should  not  occupy  themselves  more  with 
an  affair  in  which  both  parties  had  so  many  reproaches  to 
make  to  each  other.  They  preferred,  therefore,  the  mode  of 
arbitration,  and  chose  two  arbitrators,  with  a  full  resolution 
to  accede  to  their  terms.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  the 
earnestness  of  their  promises,  how  wearied  they  must  have 
been  with  their  long  and  arduous  contest.  These  are  the 
terms  in  which  the  burgesses  announced  their  resolution  and 
their  choice: 

"  To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  the  mayor,  peers, 
and  jurats  of  the  community  of  Beauvais,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity, health  and  entire  loving  kindness.  We  make  known 
that  inasmuch  as  between  the  reverend  father  and  lord  Messire 
Simon,  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop  of  Beauvais,  our  spiritual 
and  temporal  lord,  both  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of 
his  bishopric,  on  the  one  part,  and  us  both  in  our  own  name 
and  in  that  of  the  commune  on  the  other  part,  there  had 
been  a  suit  and  dispute,  because  the  said  bishop  accused 
us,  &c." 

Here  follow  the  accusations  brought  by  the  bishop  against 
the  community;  after  enumerating  them  in  great  detail,  the 
mayor  and  peers  add,  "  We,  on  our  part,  said,"  and  then  they 
set  forth  their  own  complaints.  Afterwards  comes  the  accom- 
modation, in  these  terms: — 

"  Finally,  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  peace,  in  reference  to 
all  and  every  of  the  excesses  and  differences  which  have 
arisen  on  one  side  and  the  other,  we  have  by  common  con- 
sent given  full  power  to  the  discreet  and  honourable  per- 

»  Louvet,  t.  ii.  p.  508. 
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sons,  Maitre  William,  called  '.         t, 

Messire  William  de  ^lareiUj,  jo    ;lit  and  cotinwiilnr  ofjki 

most  illustriouB  prince  FhiUpy  k  og  of  die  Frendip 

and  according  that  they  may,  on  ad  aad  eadi  of  the 

matters,  proceed,  say,  estaUish,  pnmooBcey  and  giie 

tivc  sentence,  at  any  time,  and  on  any  day,  whediar  kofiiif 

or  not,  promising  under  the  penalty  of  ten  Hinmn^  Unm, 

as  a  fine  payable  by  the  party  cantravening  the 

and  sentences  to  the  party  acquiesdng  in  theni,  mot 

travene,  but  to  obey  faithfnily  and  inviolafalj  tiie 

and  decision  of  the  said  oommissionen  on  the 

without  any  reclamation,  prayer,  or  request  againrt  liie  amt^ 

made  to  any  superior,  or  other  ]    rson,  in  order  to  caaae  nj 

retractation  or  diange  to  be  made  in  their  dictlUl^  Julian ■!. 

and  ordinances,  and  without  hope  of  any  mitigatiaD  hm% 

applied  to  the  arbitration  by  any  other  person's  ivilL 

"  For  the  performance  of  which  things  we^  the  isijir, 
peers,  jurats,  counsellors,  and  dtizens  of  the  cammimily,  hai 
ourselves  and  the  whole  community,  with  all  onr  goirf% 
moveable  and  immovable,  present  and  future.  In  £nth  d 
which,  having  notified  all  persons  needful,  we  have  caaaed  to 
be  hereto  affixed  the  seal  of  the  community.  GrireBy  am. 
1306,  on  Thursday,  the  eve  of  St  l^mon  and  Sc  Jndethe 
apostles."* 

The  burgesses  being  sincere  in  their  desire  of  an  aeooB- 
modation,  and  in  their  promise  of  submisBJon  to  tiie  feirins 
of  arbitrators,  probably  wished  more  ardently  even  than  the 
bishop  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  this  qoarrdL  neir  in- 
dustry sufiered,  their  agriculture  was  menaced  evecy  day,  the 
social  bonds  no  doubt  became  relaxed  in  these  long  disoordsi 
and  the  piety  of  those  times  dreaded,  perhaps^  above  all  tinngSi 
the  return  of  the  interdict,  a  source  of  desolatioa  is  the  bosoB 
of  families,  whom  it  reached  in  all  the  drcnmstanees  of  life. 
It  was  in  the  most  pacific  disposition,  therefore,  that  the  oom- 
munity  looked  for  the  judgment  of  the  arbitrators;  and  per- 
haps they  had  need  of  all  their  desire  for  an  aooonaiodation, 
to  accept  it  with  a  good  grace.  After  a  redtal  of  the  facts 
which  we  already  know,  the  arbitrators  expressed  tfaeaDsdves 
thus: — 

'*  We,  then,  accepting  for  the  good  of  peace  the  said  c«mi- 
>  Louvet,  t.  ii.  p.  500. 
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t  hmTiiig  before  oar  eyeB  the  ruins  and  places  destroyed 
liytiie  said  crimes,  having  taken  connsel  witli  honourable 
men,  sought  for  truth,  and  considered  all  that  was  to  be  con- 
nderedy  have  ordered,  pronounced,  decided,  and  judged  as 
fioUows: — 

'*  That  the  said  major,  peers,  and  jurats  present  before  us, 
and  the  whde  community,  with  hands  joined  and  knees  bent, 
■halH  Irambly  ask  pardon  of  the  lord  bishop  for  the  things 
aforesaid,  and  for  these  same  things  shall  engage  in  their  own 
names  inifividually  to  pay  the  fine  hereinafter  mentioned. 

**Item.  That  they  shaU  restore  and  bring  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  were  taken,  tlie  chains  and  fetters,  which 
■t  the  time  of  the  said  rebellion  they  carried  away  from  the 
bishop's  house,  and  also  shall  bring  a  stag's  horn  in  lieu  and 
stead  of  the  bone  of  a  giant,  which  was  taken  away  from  the 
place  where  it  hung  in  the  episcopal  palace,  which  restitutions 
and  demonstrations  of  humility  and  respect  were  devoutly 
performed  in  our  presence. 

**  Item.  That  the  mayor,  or  some  one  of  the  peers  or 
jurats,  shall  offer  a  silver  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Off  the  weight  of  four  marcs,  on  the  day  of  the  Purification, 
or  on  that  of  the  Annunciation  of  that  Blessed  Virgin,  when 
the  procession  shall  go  to  the  great  chapel  of  the  episcopal 
mansicm,  from  whence  the  images  and  sacred  utensils  were 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  revolt,  and  where  the  said  silver 
image  shall  renuun  for  ever,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

"  Item.  The  bishop  shall  or  may  retain  in  his  prison 
thirty  persons  of  the  community,  who,  nevertheless,  shall  be 
delivered  when  we  think  fit. 

"  Moreover,  we  condemn  the  mayor,  peers,  jurats,  and 
eommunity  to  pay  to  the  said  bishop  eight  thousand  livres 
Farisis,  for  all  fine  and  penalty  on  account  of  all  and  every 
offence  committed.  The  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  to  wit,  one  thousand  livres  at  Easter,  and  two 
thousand  before  the  All  Saints  day  following.  Item^  two 
thousand  before  Easter,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1308  (and 
80  on.)  We  moreover  ordain  and  pronounce,  that  if  at  any 
term  of  payment  they  shall  be  in  default,  the  fine  shall  not 
on  that  account  be  raised  to  ten  thousand  livres;  nor  if  the  de- 
fault exceed  ei^ht  days  shall  it  yet  \)e  ia\«i^^  V)  \ft\!L^Q\»»&.^ 
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livres;  but  for  every  dayV  delav  beyond  the  eight  dftvi,  they 
0hall  pay  m  a  fine  to  the  said  biihop  fifty  iou$  in  addiUon  to 
the  princijial.  And  the  bishop,  Inaimuch  m  ho  in  a  tenipor«l 
lord,  may  constrain  them  to  thlsi  all  that  we  have  said  remain- 
ingy  nevertheleM,  firm  and  inviolablei  no  that  no  reclamatioa 
can  be  brought  against  him  on  that  account  by  anv  adversanr 
in  any  court  whatsoever.  And  both  parties  shall  put  their 
seals,  together  with  ours,  to  tlie  present  letters  in  testimony 
of  the  truth. 

''  In  consideration  of  these  fines  and  satisfactions,  we  or* 
dain  and  pronounce,  that  the  said  bishop  sliall  not  disturb, 
molest,  or  vex,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  point  whatever, 
on  account  of  the  said  excesses,  the  mayor,  peers,  jurats, 
counsellors,  or  community,  nor  require  any  person  to  vex 
them,  nor  ask  any  one  so  to  do,  nor  cause  it  to  be  done,  nor 
try  to  get  it  done,  but  on  the  contrary  shall  maintain  them 
0afe  and  secure  against  all  who  have  been  of  his  partv.  And 
In  like  manner  the  mayor,  peers.  Jurats,  counsellors,  and 
community  aforesaid,  and  every  one  of  them,  shall  institute 
no  action,  nor  bring  any  com|)laint  henceforward,  nor  de- 
mand henceforward  that  any  be  brought  for  the  aforesaid  facts, 
and  the  murder  of  several  of  their  party,  against  the  said 
bishop  and  his  people,  or  any  a<H;omplices  in  this  fact,  es|K;- 
cially  against  John,  lord  of  Kainccval,  or  #7ohn  of  HonionK, 
kniglit;  but  they  sliall  hold  him  and  them  ac/quitted  of  all 
Complnint  mmlc  or  to  be  made  against  them  or  any  ono  of 
their  fellows  for  this  or  any  other  fact:  and  if  in  this  decision 
anything  should  appear  obscure  or  (jquivocal,  we  reserve  to 
ourselves  its  explanation. 

*'  Furthermore,  the  bishop,  if  he  shall  bo  rc<juirefl  so  to  do 
by  the  mayor,  j>eers,  jurats,  and  community,  shal]  cause  it  to 
be  inriulred  and  known  whether  the  miller  at  his  mills  to  which 
people  arc  obliged  to  resort  for  the  grinding  of  their  corn, 
exfU'i  OS  right  of  grinding  more  than  is  accustome^l,  and  if  it 
be  fotmd  so,  shall  cause  tlie  exc<5ss  to  hi  abati^d,  as  is  fitting 
to  bo  done,  and  so  that  the  matter  may  be  brought  to  the  re- 
gular state. 

**  All  and  each  of  these  things,  then,  being,  os  is  above  set 
forth,  pronounced,  ruled,  decided,  ond  ailjudged  by  us,  the 
fiaid  bishop  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  church,  of  his 
successors,  and  of  his  people  and  their  asso(;iates,  and  the  said 
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',  peers,  jurats,  and  community  in  their  own  name  and 
f  the  whole  community,  have  given  thereto  their  assent 
atification.  In  faith  of  which  we  have  caused  to  be 
i  to  the  present  letters,  our  seals,  together  with  those  of 
jhop  and  of  the  community.  Given  at  Beauvais,  the 
J  before  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord^ 

IS  terminated  this  great  affair;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  de- 
'  peace  must  have  been  strongly  felt  at  Beauvais,  to  cause 
judgment,  resting  on  the  sole  authority  of  two  arbitrators, 
received  therein  as  a  sovereign  law  and  almost  as  a  be- 
In  fact,  the  community  was  treated  very  severely:  all 
'oii^M  it  had  done  were  brought  into  account  against  it, 
i  those  wliich  it  had  suffered  were  disregarded;  obliged  to 
lisc  the  authority  it  had  wished  to  shake  off,  constrained 
one  fine  to  the  king  for  their  disobedience,  and  another 
bishop  for  his  damages,  and  receiving  no  compensation 
the  nivagfj.s  of  their  property  by  the  bishop's  followers, 
lust  have  long  felt  the  consequences  of  such  a  crisis. 
id(icd,  the  remembrance  of  it  was  60  acute,  that  they 
no  more  attempts  to  do  justice  to  themselves,  and  ex- 
th(;riiHclv('s  no  more  to  the  disasters  of  a  civil  war,  and 
all  to  the  wrath  of  the  king,  who  had  now  become  too 

an  o[>poncnt  for  a  community  or  even  for  a  bishop. 
h1  tli(^  pHihite  of  licauvais  much  reason  to  congratulate 
f  on  th(}  njsult  of  this  (|uarrcl.  He  had  received,  it  is 
(•i<^lit  thousand  livres  Parisis,  and  the  people,  in  their 
1,  pcjrsuaded  tlKimHclves  that  he  employed  this  money 
(lin^  the  towerw  of  his  episcopal  palace  and  decorating 
I  Ills  arins  and  his  imafjje.    But  he  had  been  condemned 

HJx  tliousand  livrcs  J'ari.sis  to  the  king  as  a  punish- 
or  his  iliHobediencc;  he  was  obliged  by  the  judgment' 

arbitrators  to  give  six  hundred  to  the  canons  of 
uiH,  in  conipcnsation  of  the  injury  done  to  their  houses 
time  r)f'  th(}  fire  p(iri>otrated  by  his  people  in  the  city 
invais;  in  fine,  his  own  house  had  been  entirely  laid 
Assuredly,  he  could  have  little  left  of  the  eight 
nd  livres  ol*  tii(i  community.  The  king's  treasury  alone 
gainer  by  this  business:  it  had  suffered  no  loss,  and  it 

»  LouTct,  t.  ii.  p.  010 
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hflil  gaineil  t«*.n  tltoumiful  livrrw  from  the  conimnnity,  and  ux 
th/iUMand  fnmi  thn  btfibop.  The  flwsendanisj  oi'  the  mjd 
fmwcT  over  all  the  yietty  local  authorities  iKscamc  «o  comfpi* 
cwiuN,  that  frrnn  that  time  no  iilea  of  ttft  eneaping  it«  in* 
fliien(;e  won  ever  entertained  at  Heauvaifi.  It  wan  from  the 
kin^  that  they  HulrniiMHivelj  Honght  the  reflrem  of  all  gri«v« 
anr^:.H,  and  the  deeihion  of  all  differi'ncfiM:  they  never  mor« 
attiimpted  to  enforce  it  otlusrwifie  tlian  by  the  humility  f/f 
their  lan/ipia^e;  and  if  mention  wan  »till  ma<le  of  tbesr  ancient 
ri^htM  and  old  privilege's  it  wan  only  from  a  mnt  of  r^supeet 
fiir  paflt  timeii,  and  rather  to  ornament  their  of>edience  thaa 
to  diHpnte  it. 

ThiM  new  diftpoflition  of  men'H  mimU  woji  not  lon^ip  before 
it  found  a  public  manifeHtation.  In  tlie  ffprin^  fyf  1308,  net 
quit«!  two  yearn  aftor  the  jud^^ment  which  we  have  jujit  cited, 
the  bur^efMCH  and  the  biMhop  finding  therowdviM  in  conteit 
on  wsveral  pf>intif  of  th«:ir  ohi  diiiputi;,  there  wan  no  longer 
any  talk  of  rin^^ing  the  communal  lieJl,  or  of  putting  the 
dty  under  int4!rdict,  much  leiM  of  fighting  in  the  atreeta;  bat 
the  affair  wna  regularly  and  jwaceably  carriisd  before  the  par* 
liament  of  PariH,  whom;  rlecnse  explains  it  vitry  fully: 

'*  Philip,  by  tlie  grmse  of  Oofl,  king  of  the  French,  to  all 
who  Hhnii  nan  thrive  letters,  grfseting:  We  moke  known  that  a 
iUiYt'Tcnrji  having  nnHeri  in  our  courtM  b<;tween  the  bi.shop  of 
Beuuvnift,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  mayor  and  peer!>i  (d 
Bf;auvaiH,  on  the  other  part,  tlie  Maid  mayor  and  pfrern,  in  the 
name  of  their  r:r>nim unity  of  the  Maid  city,  alleged  and  main' 
taine^l  that  they  wen;  in  \twi  and  [HtnuttMion  of  the  right  td 
appointing  wardenn  or  HUperintendentH  for  the  wo<il,  yam, 
dyeing,  and  all  matt»*rH  fumnnv^Uui  with  the  making  of  clotli, 
in  the  whole  town  of  HeaiivoiH;  oh  alffo  of  punishing,  reform^ 
ing,  and  cauMing  to  1m;  obM^rrvf^l  by  their  juriwliction  all  that 
tlwy  thought  ntiCj'.HMiry  to  be  refbrmird  in  the  matt«trfi  and 
tilings  b<;fore  mentioned.  They  further  alleged  that  they 
wen;  in  une  and  \umHt:H'^'um  of  the  right  of  holding  thf-ir 
citi/^mM,  anr]  all  thoMe  of  the  wiid  community,  on  whom  ac' 
cording  to  custom  they  harl  inflicted  any  firie  for  offimceH  com' 
mittisd  in  the  Faid  fabrication,  rpiit  and  exfimpt  frrmi  all  other 
p«:nalty  to  lie  impomcl  and  levied  by  the  naid  buihop,  by 
renMon  of  the  Hanie  offrnceH.  They  almf  alleged  that  th'7 
wore  in    poHM<;tfiiion  of  the  right  of  levying  and  taking  the 
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wnlj  leried  tk  Bcanrais  for  making  the  roadi, 
and  of  emsployiag  the  same  at  their  will  in  repairing  the 
roads  of  the  said  dtj,  without  the  bishop's  having  any  power 
to  ioterfere  in  the  levj  of  the  said  nonies,  or  to  change  in 
anj  manner  dieir  empbTment.  And  complaining  that  the 
said  Wsbop  impeded  and  tronbled  tliem,  in  numberless  wajs 
m  the  said  matters,  they  prayed  us  to  cause  the  said  troabJes 
to  cease,  and  to  compel  the  said  bishop  to  abstain  from  the 
aame;  The  said  bishop  <m  his  part,  and  with  reference  to 
the  things  aforementioned,  claimed  jurisdiction  for  his  court, 
and  ccmstantlj  maintained  that  he  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
lights  aboire  mentioned,  and  which  he  had  alwajs  used,  de- 
manding that  &r  this  reason  his  court  sheold  be  returned  to 
Inm,  and  that  the  said  major  and  peers  should  be  examined 
hf  him  as  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  said  major  and  peers 
maintained  that  the  cogniaance  of  the  said  affair  ought  to  rest 
with  our  court  Whereupon  the  said  parties  being  diligently 
heard,  it  was  ordered,  bj  decree  of  our  court,  that  at  the  end 
ef  the  present  session  inquirj  shall  be  made  as  to  the  posses- 
sion, the  usages,  and  all  the  facts  above  alleged  bj  either 
partj.  The  inquirj  being  made  into  all  things,  the  reasons 
of  tibe  two  parties  heard,  and  privileges  and  charters  pro- 
inoed  upon  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  said  borough  ex- 
amined, it  was  pronounced  by  judgment  of  our  court,  that 
the  jurisdiction  over  all  the  said  things  ought  to  be  given  up 
to  the  said  bishop.  In  faith  of  which  we  have  caused  oar 
seal  to  be  affixed  to  the  present  letters.  Given  at  Paris,  in 
ear  pariiament,  the  Thnrsdaj  before  Palm-Sundaj,  the  jear 
of  the  Lord  1308/'  ^ 

On  this  occasion,  we  sec  the  parliament  gave  judgment  in 
&EVoar  of  the  bishop;  still  the  borough  was  not  deterred  from 
addressing  itself  to  that  court,  and  there  seeking  justice 
against  the  obstinate  pretensions  of  its  lord.  Jean  de  Ma- 
rignj,  brother  of  the  unhappj  superintendent  Enguerrand, 
jMentlj  promoted  to  the  episcopal  see,  having  in  1313, 
following  the  example  of  his  predecessors^  resumed  all  the 
dispotes  between  him  and  the  burgher^  the  latter  did  not 
attempt  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  force,  but,  despite  the 
feiriiop,  carried  it  before  the  parliament  of  Paris.    I  know 

>  L«7fd,  f .  311. 
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not  whether  it  was  by  the  influence  of  the  superintendent, 
or  whether  the  parliament  was  sincere  in  its  jurisprudence, 
but  the  borough  once  again  lost  its  cause. 

"  rhili[>,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French,  to  all 
those  who  shall  see  these  present  letters:  we  make  known  that 
the  mayor  and  the  peers  of  the  town  of  Beauvais  have  main- 
tained  in  our  court  that  the  corporation,  of  the  said  town,  and 
the  right  of  justice  over  the  said  corporation,  belonged  to  us, 
and  that  our  well  beloved  and  faithful  bishop  of  Beauvais  has 
seized  certain  goods  of  the  said  borough,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  liiaid  borough  and  that  of  our  right,  for  which  reason  they 
have  demanded  that  the  said  goods  should  be  regained  and 
confided  by  us,  as  being  suzerain,  to  the  said  mayor  and 
peers.  The  said  bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  calling  himself 
peer  of  France,  and  count  and  seigneur  of  Beauvais,  has 
maintained  that  the  right  of  justice  over  the  said  borough  be- 
longed  to  him,  and  thai  he  had  justly  caused  tlio  said  goods 
to  be  seized  in  virtue  of  a  judgment  of  his  court,  seeing  that 
the  said  mayor  and  peers,  summoned  by  the  said  bishop  for 
the  defence  of  his  fief  and  of  the  right  of  the  church  of  Beau- 
vain,  had  not  complied  with  his  mandate. 

'*  hem.  The  said  biHhop  complains  that  the  said  mayor  and 
peers  liad  compelled  a  certain  man  of  the  said  borough  of 
Beauvais  to  undergo  a  clmHtisement,  although  this  right,  an 
he  himself  said,  belongs  to  the  said  bishop  and  no'  to  the  said 
mayor  and  pecTs;  wliich  thing,  therefore,  the  aioresaid  liad 
done  in  prejudice  of  the  bishop  of  the  church  of  Beauvais,  al- 
though they  w(Te  bound  to  him  by  an  oath  of  fidelity.  The 
said  mayor  and  peers  being  thereupon  duly  called  before  the 
court  of  the  said  bishop,  hud  been  declared  contumacious  by 
the  repeated  judgment  of  the  said  court,  and  held  convicted 
according  to  th(}  (!nstom  of  the  country,  so  that  they  owed  re- 
paration to  th(i  said  l)ishoj)  for  all  the  tilings  wherein  the  said 
1)isho[>  made  complaint  and  demand  that  his  goods  should  l>e 
giv(;n  back  to  him,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  restored 
to  him.  The  said  mayor  and  peers,  and  our  attorney,  havft 
maintained,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  for  sciveral  realms  it 
should  not  be  so,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  in  the  aforesaid 
matt(;rs  shouhl  remain  unto  us.  'JIkj  inquiry  thereup<m  mwlc 
by  ordcir  of  our  court,  having  been  ean^fuUy  examined,  and 
certain  decrees  of  our  court,  and  the  documents  produced  by 
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the  parties  having  been  considered,  the  judgment  of  our  court 
is,  that  the  said  goods  should  be  restored  to  the  bishop,  and 
that  the  cognizance  of  these  two  cases  should  be  given  to  him, 
saving,  however,  the  reasons  and  protests  put  in  by  the  said 
mayor,  peers,  and  borough  of  Beauvais,  as  to  the  principal 
fact,  and  saving  also  our  right  in  all  things.  In  testimony 
whereof  we  have  affixed  our  seal  to  these  presents.  Done  at 
Paris,  in  parliament,  the  Wednesday  before  the  Ascension, 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  13 13."* 

Defeated  in  this  matter,  the  borough  had  its  revenge  in 
1330,  in  a  case  before  the  bailiff  of  Senlis,  in  which  the 
bishop  was  not  concerned,  but  in  his  place  one  of  the  king's 
commissioners,  who,  though  a  native  of  Beauvais,  claimed,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  be  exempt  from  the  poll-tax.  The 
bailiff  of  Senlis  did  not  concur  with  him,  and  condemned  him 
to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  a  member  of  the  borough,  or  to 
leave  it  in  the  regular  way.  This  judgment  was  given  in 
old  French: 

'^  To  all  who  shall  hear  or  see  these  presents,  Jean  de 
Sempi,  now  bailiff  of  Senlis,  wishes  health.  Let  all  know 
that  there  has  been  brought  before  us  a  dispute  between  the 
mayor,  peers,  and  jurats  of  the  borough  of  Beauvais  on  the 
one  part,  and  Henry  de  Saint  Messien,  sergeant  of  the  king 
for  the  provostry  of  Senlis,  on  the  other  part;  the  said  mayor, 
peers,  and  jurats  say,  and  maintain,  that  the  said  Henry  had 
been  and  was  their  burgess,  and  liable  to  pay  them  taxes,  and 
that  from  time  to  time  there  had  been  assessed  upon  him  va- 
rious town  taxes,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  sixteen  livres,  or 
thereabout,  whereupon  they  required  that  the  said  Henry  should 
be  condemned  and  constrained  by  us  to  pay  to  the  corpora- 
tion the  said  sixteen  livres,  Farisis,  of  taxes  in  arrear,  with 
interest  thereon,  and  the  costs  of  the  said  application  to 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  said  Henry  affirmed  and  con- 
tended that  he  was  sergeant  to  the  king,  and  thereby  free 
and  exempt  from  all  borough  rates  and  taxes;  and  that  he 
and  his  predecessors  had  been  long  enough  in  office  to  create 
the  custom  and  to  free  and  exempt  from  all  such  taxes;  adding 
other  reasons  why  the  said  mayor,  peers,  and  jurats  should 
AOt  oblige  him  to  pay  the  said  taxes,  and  why  he  should  be  re- 
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liered  from  their  pursuit.  And  hereupon  botk  partiet  tp- 
peartnl  before  ub,  aiid  were  Bwom  in  the  ca8e»  and  put  in  thor 
evidi*nc<^;  mid  comniiBsioners  were  next  appointed  bjus,  who 
made  full  inquiry  into  the  said  matterB,  and  rqxnted  there- 
upon to  ub;  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  these  inquiries,  both 
parties  earnestlj  called  upon  us  to  pronounce  judgment.  We 
having  carefully  considered  the  said  proceedings  and  the  said 
inquiry,  and  taken  counsel  of  learned  persons  thereupon,  say 
and  pronounce  that  the  Raid  mayor,  peers,  and  jurats  ha?e 
better  proved  tlieir  case  than  has  the  said  Henry;  and  that 
the  Mid  Henry  is,  has  been,  and  ought  to  be,  their  burgesB, 
taxable  by  them,  notwithstanding  his  sergeantry,  and  may 
not  exempt  himself  from  the  payment  of  any  doea,  more 
tlian  other  citizens,  and  must  therefore  pay  tbe  said  taxes, 
and  all  arrears  thereupon.  In  confirmation  of  which  jodg* 
mcnt,  we  have  sealed  these  present  letters  with  our  own  ae^ 
saving  in  this,  and  in  all  other  things,  the  king's  right.  Given 
at  our  court  of  Scnlis,  the  Saturday  af^er  Low  Sunday,  in  the 
year  1330.  Present,  Maitre  GuiUaume  de  Balegny,  adTocate 
in  the  parliament;  Maitre  Jacques  du  Change,  canon  of 
Senlis;  Sire  Henri  du  Change,  lieutenant  of  onr  said  bailiff; 
Mnitrc  Gautier  de  Moy;  Guillaume  de  Hillers;  Gerat  de 
Part,  our  clerk;  tlean  Tx>quet,  clerk  of  the  provost  of  Senlis; 
Simon  de  la  Ft^rt^,  royal  advocate;  Jehan  de  Han,  and  aeveiti 
others,  besides  the  aforesaid  parties.''* 

'J'Ik*.  burghers,  it  seems,  were  in  a  good  vein  of  law-suitB: 
in  1331,  the  ennons  of  l^auvais  carried  one  against  then 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  complain  of  tlie  mayor 
and  the  {MH^rH,  who  had  imposed  some  punishment  upon  de- 
linfiuentH  claimed  by  the  chapter  as  under  tlieir  jurisdicdoo, 
but  the  j)arliament  did  not  find  the  mayor  and  peers  guilty, 
and  taking  as  good  their  reason  ''  that  the  exercise  of 
right  could  not  l>e  unjust,"  acquitted  them  of  the  plaint  of 
the  canons.  This  must  have  been  a  great  triumph  for  the 
l)orou^h. 

'<  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  Ciod,  king  of  the  Frend),  to  all 
who  shall  see  these  presents,  healtli.  We  make  known  that 
tlie  attorney  and  the  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Ikauvais,  con- 
plainiiig  in  our  i^urt,  have  entered  an  action  against  the 
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r,  te  peen»  «Bd  the  ocNrpontion  of  the  citj  of  Beauvais, 
Ar  thai  the  Mid  major  and  peers,  aboaiDg  their  priTilege, 
iHMre,  eontrary  to  the  articles  of  their  charter,  impoMd 
eertam  paniihflM&tSy  tuI^Ij  called  kackietj  upon  some 
of  the  Tamali  mider  the  juriadiction  of  the  said  dean  and 
chapter;  and  this,  as  the  attomej  says,  without  reason- 
able eaase,  hut  to  the  wrong,  injury,  and  contempt  of  the 
said  dean  and  chapter,  and  which  they  had  no  right  to  do. 
The  cfaaiter  of  the  borough  being  seen,  tlie  said  dean  and 
'  reqoested  that  our  court  would  pronounce  that  the 
'  and  peers  have  abused  their  privileges,  and  for  that 
ought  to  lose  their  borough,  and  be  deprived  of  the 

[  privileges;  and  that  if  the  court  would  not  take  the  said 
boroogh  from  them,  that  it  would  enjoin  them  no  more  to  im- 
poae  such  pmishment  upon  the  vassals,  and  those  under  the 
jvrisdietion  of  the  said  dean  and  chapter;  and  the  said  dean 
and  chapter  propose  many  means  of,  and  reasons  for  arriv- 
ing at  that  end.  The  mayor  and  the  peers  pretend,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  cause  cannot  be  tried  or  decided  according 
to  the  eondnsions  and  ends  to  which  the  said  attorney  in- 
dues;  and  that  we  could  not  decide  against  them  upon  that 
foondation;  for  the  said  borough  is  subject  to  us,  and  was 
firanded  by  us  and  our  predecessors:  the  said  dean  and  chap- 
tar  are  only  its  neighbours,  and  cannot  decide  against  the 
mayor  and  the  peers,  that  tiiey  have  abused  their  privil^es, 
and  ought  to  be  deprived  of  tfieir  boroop^h;  and  our  attor- 
ney alone  can,  in  the  said  case,  decide  thus  against  them. 
They  added  that,  neither  with  regard  to  the  fine,  could  the 
aaid  attorney  decide  against  them  because  of  the  fines  im- 
poaed  upon  the  vassals  by  the  said  dean  and  diapter,  for 
they  were  not  their  body  men,  and  the  exercise  of  right 
coidd  not  pass  for  an  injustice.  They  gave  many  other  rea- 
sons in  support  of  their  opinion. 

^  The  parties  being  heard,  as  well  as  the  reasons  stated  on 
either  side,  and  attention  given  to  the  conclusions  of  the  said 
dean  and  chapter,  our  court  rendered  judgment  to  the  effect 
that  they  did  not  admit  the  conclusions  at  which  the  attorney 
lud  arrived.  In  testimony  of  which  we  had  our  seals  affixed  to 
the  present  letters.  Given  at  Paris,  in  our  parliament,  the 
last  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  the  Lcnrd  1331.**^ 

*  Lojsel,  p.  t)15. 
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Thf.m:  burp;hf!rfi,  who  prmm'.f(fMKl  90  many  privilrp^ftft,  who 
dilimcu]  and  obtainr^d  by  t]v.v.r<n\  of  jimtir'-f*.  rightff,  tb^  #^x«r- 
riwj  of  whir.h  appfsar  U)  nn  in  ihp,  pnw.nt.  day  wi  inhftnint  in 
thf)  o.xcrC'm^  of  H^ivcrfj^nty,  bad  not  fvcn  ac^tiial  pofigcfifiion  of 
thfir  t^»wn  hall  and  thf;ir  markf^t-ft;  thciy  wi^ri'.  obli^fd  to  hold 
th<;m  at  a  (|tiit-rcnt  of  the  biMJiop,  and  tho  latter  niii^ht  in- 
torrlirt  thdr  iia#*.  in  cam;  of  dolay  of  payment.  TIk!  following 
Jud^rn^fnt  in  curionn  iK^cauw.  of  tbiH  contrast: — 

"  ApfH^anwl  at  Ileaiivaifi,  Iji^fon?  um,  (fnilbcrt  Donbb^t,  biii* 
iiff*  of  HnauvaiM,  in  thf;  lant  Tiifmlay  but  on^*.  in  Novr^mbfr, 
1379,  the,  atUirney  of  Monn.  do  Hf^aiivaiM,  on  tlif;  onf;  hand, 
and  tho  mayor  and  j^CfTH  of  the,  town  of  Bfauvaifi  apfxtnr* 
in^  by  Nicaino  tho  bailiff,  thc^ir  attornry  by  prom  ration, 
^/•■alod  with  tho  gn'-at  Hoal  of  tho  roiinty  #d'  HoanvaiHi  at 
whirli  ratiHO  WfTi*.  pn;fiorit  tho  Maid  Niraifti;  thf.  bailiff  "'^'-An 
do  la  Oroijr,  Uaonl,  fJf^an  Jar^fiiofi  do  Sf.nlifi,  Olotnr.nt  do 
CamlHTonno,  Joan  Dorvf.il,  and  (/n'1^)flo  dii  l'nif«,  all  ami 
caoh  of  thom.  Tho  naid  Nioaim*.  hnvin^  put  in  bin  procura- 
tion, tlM'.  affair  pr^ioiMidod.  Tho  mayor  and  tho  pof-rs  of  the 
paid  (!orf)oration  oomplaino^l  that  poHHc.HHum  hml  bf«'n  taken 
nt  tlio  dfftiro  of  MonHoignour  do  BoauvaiH,  by  TlionuM  (toiinion, 
oiif.  of  our  Korcrf>antfl,  of  tho  houHo  callful  La  Mai^on  dn  In 
Vim]U\  and  of  tho  hall  in  which  tho  ^aid  ninyor  and  jwrTri 
aftfifuibjo  to  hold  thoir  mf.otinr^n  and  to  havo  tlioir  f<^nj<t^ 
whirJi  bouM^and  hnll  an-,  lu^ld  at  a  ground  n-ntof  tbi^  said  lorrl 
biifhop,  tho  MaiHon  do  la  Voulto  at  aground  nwitof  ^ix  dfnif'r^ 
IW-auvaiHinH  por  annuoif  payablo  in  r(]iinl  parf^,  nt  tlin 
f^'Htival  of  St.  lioniy,  and  at  ('liriMtma^  nnd  th'r  hnll  and 
appurt^^nanrf.M  at  a  ront  of  fourt'ion  dr.oirrR  iW^nnviii-tinn  frfT 
annum,  payablo  at  tho  Mamo  dayn,  whirh  Kaid  n-ntM  oucrht  to 
hav.  b#!ori  jiaid  at  tho  Haid  ti'vuifi,  with  tlip,  arronrs  tlHTn-iiprin, 
from  Inftt  St.  llv.iny, 

**  Tho  Haid  taking  poHMOHnion  wan  MifniifoMl  U}  tlw.  mayor 
and  yi't'Tfi  Mondfiy  Innt  paMt,  by  tho  wr^r-nnt  nt  tbi*.  hour  of 
riri^ifij^  primi-.  nt  tho  ohurr.h  of  St.  I'ii-rn-.  dr  llrnuvniH,  n^ 
the.  Raid  Kcrffnant  HinUrH,  Tlw?  said  attorney  for  lUf  rvirporn- 
tioii  nrbnitH  to  mm,  that  tho  placfH  namrd  an*,  held  of  th*r  ^nlrl 
lord  bislir»p  nt  tlir  root  Mtat^d,  nnri  ho  tv/rrvH  fhaf.  tli»:  «fti«l 
H'nt  cMi;^ht  to  hv.  and  Hhall  br-  paid  by  (iiiillainiK*.  h*.  (irand- 
Villi'TM  nnd  Thibault,  trrnHun-rfl  of  tho  Maid  lionMj;di,  nnni*'ly, 
twrnty  d(  nicrn  Uruwvwmu^  for  tho  currf^nt  nwit,  and  s':v»-n 
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sols  six  deniers  for  the  arrear  due  last  St.  Reniy.  And 
whereas  the  said  attorney  for  the  said  lord  bishop  says  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  further  sum  paid  in  respect  of  the  said 
arrears,  the  said  corporation  and  its  attorney  say  that  if  the 
said  bishop  can  show  his  right  to  more  than  these  seven 
sols  six  deniers  Parlsis,  it  siiall  be  paid  at  some  future 
day,  without  prejudice;  and  thereupon  the  said  mayor  and 
peers  require  of  us  that  the  said  lord  bishop  shall  no  longer 
hold  possession  of  the  said  house  and  hall.  Whereunto  we 
answered,  that  as  since  there  had  been  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  said  lord  bishop,  the  said  mayor  and  peers 
had  had  several  meetings  in  the  said  places;  whereat,  and  for 
other  cause,  the  attorney  of  the  said  bishop  had,  in  the  name 
of  his  lord,  made  several  complaints  against  the  said  mayor 
and  peers  and  their  officers,  before  the  sergeant  of  the  king  our 
lord,  who,  after  having  read  the  agreements  and  statements  of 
the  two  parties,  remitted  the  matter  to  the  lord  king  in  his 
parliament.  And  we  answered  that,  touching  the  said  com* 
plaints  and  matters  connected  with  them,  we  should  not  in 
any  way  interfere.  But  we  said  that,  with  the  consent  of  the 
said  bishop's  attorney,  and  to  us  not  to  pr^udice  the  case 
before  the  parliament,  we  were  ready,  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, to  raise  the  said  possession.  In  witness  whereof  we 
have  put  our  seal  to  these  presents."* 

As  is  clearly  seen,  all  was  then  terminated  by  the  voice  of 
justice;  no  more  recourse  to  force,  no  longer  those  energetic 
and  brutal  prosecutions  which  characterise  the  communal  life 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  citizens,  as  well  as  the  authorities 
of  Beauvais,  have  entered  into  the  regular  and  progressive 
order  of  the  French  monarchy.  Their  town  still  possesses 
great  privileges;  the  bishop  is  still  count  of  Beauvais,  and 
a  peer  of  France;  but  the  republican  spirit  has  disappeared, 
as  well  as  the  feudal  spirit  and  the  ecclesiastical  arrogance; 
prelates  and  burghers  feel  themselves  subjects  of  the  same 
master,  and  only  ask  of  the  king  of  France  good  government 
for  the  present,  respect  for  the  past.  We  shall  therefore  no 
longer  encounter  in  the  history  of  Beauvais  those  passionate 
and  outrageous  scenes,  when  the  greatest  social  interests,  the 
first  public  powers,  are  at  war  in  the  streets  of  a  small  town, 

>  Loysel,  p.  310. 
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obscure  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  old  subject  of 
disagreement  still  subsists;  for,  in  161 7,  the  question  of  the 
right  of  justice  is  still  pending  in  the  parliameat  of  Pariss 
but  these  affairs  are  pursued  wi&  little  n<Hse,  according  to  the 
monotonous  forms  of  justice,  and  their  discussion  has  so  little 
effect,  that  the  historians  of  Beauvais  n^lect  even  to  make 
US  acquainted  with  its  vicissitudes. 

The  bonragh,  however,  did  not  cease  to  exist;  and  it  was 
not  that  institution  which  lost  most  by  the  extension  of  the 
royal  power.  Not  only  did  it  by  that  institution  gain  the 
repose,  the  internal  order  so  necessary  to  industry,  to  its  com* 
merce,  but  it  had  to  do,  in  the  person  of  the  king,  with  a 
suzerain  less  jealous  of  the  petty  burgher  liberties  than  a 
bishop  who  was  more  nearly  concerned,  more  trammelled  by 
tiiose  liberties,  and  whose  predecessors  had  i^pent  their  lives 
in  combating  them.  The  town  even  saw  its  privil^es  ex- 
tended, in  recompence  for  its  good  conduct  in  the  wars  against 
the  English.  Two  annual  fairs  had  been  granted  it  in  1360^ 
with  all  franchise  and  liberties  foe  the  persons  and  goods  of 
those  who  repaired  thither.  The  inhabitants  of  Beauvais^ 
who,  in  1350,  had  been  placed  under  the  particular  eniegauA 
of  the  king,  were,  in  1472,  exempted  from  all  taxation,  andin 
the  same  year  received  the  valuable  right  of  being  aiUe  to 
possess  the  fiefs  of  the  nobility,  without  being  obliged,  for  that 
reason,  to  pay  indemnity,  or  even  to  go  or  to  send  to  war — 
the  keeping  and  defence  of  Beauvais  being  held  as  sufficient 
military  service.  Louis  XI.  further  granted  them,  as  noble% 
exemption  from  various  impositions.  Charles  IX.,  in  1672, 
confirmed  all  the  liberties  of  the  borough.  Lastly,  Henry 
rV.,  in  recompence  for  the  fidelity  of  the  people  of  Beauvais 
towards  the  crown  of  France,  engaged  himself,  by  letters 
patent  of  1594,  to  give  them  no  governor,  to  hold  no  fortress 
or  citadel  in  their  town,  and  never  to  place  any  garrisoa 
there. 

These  great  and  lucrative  favours  might  very  well  oonsde 
the  burghers  of  Beauvais  for  having  their  right  of  peculiar 
justice  eclipsed  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  (^  Parisy 
the  power  of  their  mayor  to  levy  taxes  restrained  by  the 
assessors  charged  with  that  function  in  the  name  of  the  king^ 
and  finally  the  keeping  of  the  town  shared  by  a  captain  nomi- 
nated by  the  king.     But  the  bishop,  whose  seigneurial  rights 
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kad  suffered  more  than  those  o£  the  borough,  whose  temporal 
jurisdietion  the  parliament  daily  contracted;  who  saw  the 
estaUishment  at  Beauvais,  in  opposition  to  his  ancient  pri- 
Til^es,  of  a  hi^  for  royal  coinage;  who  daily  found  himself  ia- 
tarmpted  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  by  that  swarm  (^  judi* 
dftl  and  financial  officers  with  whom  royal  policy  had  covtt^ 
France;  the  bishop,  I  say,  had  not  received  the  same  reoom- 
pence  for  so  many  losses  as  the  borough  had;  he  lost  at 
least  as  much  as  it,  and  gained  nothing.  What  privileges 
iSoold  have  added  to  the  rights  of  a  bishop  of  the  middle  i^es? 
what  exemptions  could  have  eompensated  for  the  declining 
power  of  a  high  baron? 

One  consolation  offered  itself  to  the  bishops  of  Beauvais: 
their  ancient  and  perpetual  enemies  had  suffered  like  themselves; 
£ar  a  long  period  there  had  been  no  mention  of  castellans;  be- 
tween the  aggrandisement  o£  the  borough  and  the  strengliien- 
ing  of  the  royal  power,  those  seigneurs  once  so  formidable  had 
been  completely  crushed;  their  very  pretensions  had  vanished; 
there  scarcely  remained  a  shadow  of  their  infloenoe  and  func- 
tions. But  it  was  not  thus  with  the  chapter  of  Beauvaia: 
every  day  more  independent  of  the  bishop^  it  had  even 
attempted  to  dominate  over  him;  and  in  this  struggle,  the 
advantage  did  not  always  rest  with  the  episcopal  auth(xrity; 
the  right  of  excommunication,  given  by  Ansel  to  the  chapter, 
was  a  terrible  weapon  which  canons  could  use  against  all,  and 
especially  against  their  bishops.  In  1109,  bish<^  Godfrey 
^puted  possession  of  an  estate  with  them;  the  chapter  put 
an  interdict  upon  him.  In  1 145,  Henri  de  Blargies,  provost 
of  the  bishop  Robert,  having  resorted  to  acts  of  violence 
against  the  canons,  the  chapter  put  an  interdict  upon  him,  and 
the  bishop  was  obliged  to  give  way;  his  provost  was  delivered 
to  the  chapter,  dragged  ignominiously  out  of  Beauvais  in  a 
cart  of  dung,  and  sent  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  1266,  and  the  bishop  was  oUiged  to  implore  the 
indulgence  of  the  canons,  supplicating  them  to  raise  the  inter- 
dict, and  to  pardon  his  officers.  The  same  in  1272^  and  again 
in  1281.  Accordingly,  in  1355,  the  threat  of  interdict  sufficed 
for  the  chapter;  the  Inshop  gave  way  before  it  was  put  in  exe- 
cation.  We  have  seen,  in  the  great  quarrel  of  1232,  to  what 
humilities  of  language  a  bishop  was  constrained  to  descend  if 
he  wished  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  his  hanghtf  aax)eiates 
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•p;»inNt  liifi  fsnemi^M.  Thera  woa  no  longor  %ny  momui  of 
retfttiitn^  thism  undor  thftt  jurtiMli(nion  for  which  this  nusuinun 
lonlft  of  UonttvfiU  ito  long  dinputad.  Kortiflod  witliin  itn  fierce 
indciHmd<!n<un  tho  chnptor  deflod  the  count  and  the  binhop. 
No  onn  could  judgo  onis  of  Itn  mcmbcni  oxccpt  itnelf:  it  h«d 
itM  int<:rcUctfi;  at  need,  it  had  tho  armiiof  itM  voMahi  againut  the 
Icaitt  oncroacJimcnt  u]fon  \tn  rightn. 

One  may  eauily  Itnaghte  then  with  what  mscret  Joy  th« 
bi«hopH  of  lieauvatfi  Maw  theiNs  inconvenient  neighbouni  yield 
to  the  royal  authority,  and  how  favourahlv  they  regarded 
thone  (Ivanmn  of  parliament  which  accomidiHned  what  neither 
canonH  nor  eccleHiantical  mandaten  had  enected.  In  default  of 
their  own,  they  rejoieetl  to  behohl  the  hand  of  royalty  fall 
heavily  ufMiu  the  delinquent  canons {  and  it  muat  have  Wn  a 
day  oi  great  conMohition  to  them  when  they  aaw  the  eanon« 
condemnml,  in  1(114,  by  a  decree  of  the  (irovoat  and  parlia* 
ment  of  Par  in,  to  proclaim  in  their  church  an  interdict  hwuiid 
by  the  biiiliop. 

An  to  the  putting  it  on  themnelven,  the  canona  had  bn^ 
tacitly  renouuiicil  thiit;  tins  imperioua  progreaa  of  order  and 
regularity  allowed  not  of  Much  exceptionii,  Muchextravagancefi: 
they  renounc<!d  it  without  avowing  it,  but  dtill  tliey  rv 
noun<M:(l  it.  The  binlKip  and  the  chapter  from  tliat  timn 
therefor*}  n>(!titered  tii<;  ordinary  paths  of  eccleniaNtical  fNiwer, 
unfl  ihvy  no  longer  (!on(Ti^ni  um. 

The  l}(}rough,  Icmm  a  Mtranger  than  the  chapt^sr  to  royal 
authority,  an<l  tlie  admin intrative  progreiiK,  alao  prefierved  itJi 
individuality  more  obMtinately,  an<l  we  almost  every  yf:ar 
ilnd  Motiir  tracf*M  of  lU  exintenee  and  privilegen.  it  would 
be  wcariMomo  to  expatiatt;  upon  all  theno  eircumMtanceii;  but 
wo  may  bo  p(;rmitted  Ut  cite  Mome  few,  wheroin  will  \m  m-vji 
th(!  (!ontitiuan(!e  of  the  communal  life  and  of  the  municipal 
Hpirit  in  HeauvaiH. 

In  147^,  t)io  UKinkit  of  Saint  La/are,  appointod  to  tlu:  ail- 
minlHtration  of  tlio  honpitai  of  lioauvairt,  wi^re  HUppreimird;  a 
gn^at  di«put<^  aroNo  aM  t<}  who  nhould  niceive  the  admintntra- 
ti(}ti.  'liir  great  almoner,  the  bifihop  of  l^muvaia,  and  thf! 
chapter,  dinputrd  for  it;  the  mayor  and  the  \HurrA  claimed  it 
AH  n^ju'eH^ntativcM  of  tho  borough;  a  htmdred  yearn,  and  1 
know  not  how  nuiiiy  decri^^K  of  parliament,  were  r4!<|uired  Ut 
/er/ni/mte  tluM  at&ir,  wUlcU  euded^  Uku  atmoMt  all  alfairA  of  tin: 
kiwi,  ill  A  coiniKniiUou. 
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In  1488,  the  episcopal  see  of  Beauvais  became  vacant,  and 
the  choice  of  a  successor  was  the  source  of  a  thousand  in- 
trigues. The  party  whose  interest  it  was  to  delay  the  elec- 
tion, employed;  bribes,  promises,  even  threats,  to  deter  the 
chapter  from  proceeding  in  it;  but  the  bourgeoisie  was  im- 
patient of  the  delay,  as  well,  as  of  its  causes,  and  the 
mayor  and  peers  resolved  to  remedy  it;  they  posted  sentinels 
at  the  gates  and  roads  of  the  town,  interdicted  even  the  entry 
to  Beauvais  of  all  chance  comers,  assuring  the  chapter  against 
all  fear;  and  the  election  took  place. 

In  1568,  the  mayor  and  peers  claimed  before  the  king's 
officers,  as  against  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Beauvais,  the 
execution  of  the  ordinance  of  Orleans,  enacting  that  a  pre- 
bend in  each  chapter  should  be  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  master  charged  with  gratuitously  instructing  the 
poor  and  the  children  of  the  town;  they  succeeded  in  their 
application. 

In  1583,  a  commissioner  of  aids,  coming  to  Beauvais  to 
collect  a  newly  imposed  subsidy,  refused  to  lay  down  at  the 
gate  the  arms  of  the  town  which  he  bore;  the  people,  shocked 
at  the  violation  of  its  privileges,  angrily  collected:  in  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  crowd,  some  persons  were 
knocked  down:  the  spectators  cried  out  that  the  gate-keepers 
were  being  killed.  The  rumour  of  this  went  through  the 
town,  and  2000  persons  in  arms  almost  immediately  col- 
lected at  the  Porte  de  Paris,  and  the  commissioner  would 
have  been  massacred  with  all  his  people,  but  for  the  prudence, 
the  courage,  the  coolness  of  some  citizens,  who  interposed, 
and  rescued  him  from  his  perilous  position. 

In  1617,  the  chapter,  in  the  name  of  the  bishop,  whose 
powers  it  was  exercising  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see, 
sanctioned  the  establishment  at  Beauvais  of  the  Minim  friars; 
the  consent  of  the  mayor  and  peers  was  in  like  manner  applied 
for,  whereupon  these  convoked  a  general  assembly  at  the  town 
hall,  that  the  people  might  give  its  assent. 

We  have  the  same  fact,  in  1626,  with  reference  to  a  convent 
of  Ursulines;  the  only  difference  was,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
consent  of  the  mayor  and  peers  of  Beauvais  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  letters  patent  of  Louis  XIII.,  which,  however,  did 
not  render  that  consent  superfluous. 

I  might  produce  many  more  such  facts,  but  those  I  have 
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given  snAce.  I  have  followed,  step  by  step,  the  history  of  a 
French  borough  firom  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Upon  this  so  limited  theatre^  yon  have*  seen  the  various  pheMS 
of  the  burgher  spirit;  energetic,  brotal  in  its  origin;  obstinate 
in  the  defence  of  its  privileges;  prompt  to  accept,  and  skilM 
in  supporting  distant  and  superior  powers^  in  its  deairt  to 
escape  the  oppression  oi  neighbouring  and  subahem  powers; 
changing  its  language,  and  even  its  ptetensrona  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  changes  in  society  and  in  government;  but  always 
persevering,  intelligent,  and  with  a  thorough  percqHion  hoir 
to  turn  the  general  progress  of  civilization  to  its  own  profit 
Thus  was  ftmned  the  tUrd  estate*  Dating  firom  the  twMk 
century,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  charters  or  in  the  internal  iici- 
dents  of  towns  that  we  nmst  seek  the  history  of  its  destinici; 
these  march  onward  in  a  sphere  far  more  vast  and  more  hbf; 
they  have  become  the  destinies  of  France. 
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AmATr.A»»  aiipealed  to  by  his  pmrikfor 
yliOfliophkal  aigomento  for  nligiouB 
Aietriaei^  L  138. 

Abbaoonites,  M.  338. 

AbiwMe  of  Meant  <tf  pcmaneBt  fwiii 
mider  the  feadal  qrstem,  i.  76. 

AlMohrtft  power,  iaeonrigible  erfl  nd 
InfUlible  efliect  of,  363 ;  progveee  of 
UMler  PUlip  le  Bel»  tti.  376. 

MejiTieiifl,  heieflj  oi,  iL  SIT. 

AffknktnnJL  popukiten  in  Gaol,  itote 
of  from  fourth  to  fourtceaih  ocatny, 
BL 135. 0<  M9. ;  Bol  Katcrialfy  ehai«ed 
by  the  invatton,  ib.;  iiiqproreiiie»t  in 
its  condition,  145 ;  texts  illustrating 
this  improreaftent,  ib^  etteq. 

Alaric,  contents  of  the  collection  of  laws 
made  by,  iL  8. 

Alcuin  chosen  as  representatire  of  the 
intelleetital  morement  of  his  time, 
ii.  330 ;  meeting  ot  with  Charlemagne, 
233;  consequences,  t6.;  his  occupa- 
tions under  Charlemagne*  284; 
restoration  of  ancient  manascripts  by, 
ib.i  revisal  of  the  sacred  wsitings  by, 
235 ;  ancient  manuscripts^  ardour  for 
the  reprodnctioB  oi,  caased  by  the 
labours  of;  386 ;  list  of  some  of  the 
distinguished  auditors  eC  at  the 
School  of  the  Palace,  238;  review  of 
tho  letters  ot,  to  Charlemagne,  343 
—346;  letters  at,  347;  retires  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  of  Tovs,  ib.j 
his  activity  at  life  there,  ib.j  letter 
to  Charlemagne,  rcAising  to  attend 
him  to  Borne,  lAw;  his  death,  348 ; 
aeconnt  of  Ua  works,  248,  362 ; 
summary  of  his  eharaeter,  358. 

Alexandrian  Heoplatonism  aad  Chris- 
tianity, two  essential  diftrcaeet  be- 
tweefl,  ii.  281. 


Alfred,  his  sttempted  reriral  of  c&riBsa- 

tion  in  England,  i.  60. 
Alttanee  of  pUloeopliy  and  UctavyoBe 

of  the  charaeteikttea  of  the  prcMBt 

day,  i.  64. 
ABodkum,  meaoiing  oC  as  eontnidiiftiB- 

gnidied  from  beuq^mm,  ML  33. 
Ambrose^  Saint,  bishop  o#  Miiao,  his 

works,  i.  358. 
Awfrifia,  disoortry  ol,  by  GhiistoplMr 

Colnnbaa,  i  311. 
Ammianus  lllarcellinns  referred  to^  I. 

415. 
Ancient  peoples  oAes  sev^y  oottfadera- 

tions  of  towns,  t  28. 
Angesi^e,  his  coUections  of  eanoa^  ii. 

212. 
Anglo-Saxons,  eouTersioB  of  the,  by  €rre- 

gory  the  Great,  iL  178 ;  missionaries, 

employed  by  the  popes,  174. 
AnimcB  De  Ratume,  accousit  of  and  ex- 
tracts from  this  work,  ii.  251. 
Apostles,  the  first  instruments  in   fho 

fondation  of  Christiaaity,  L  834. 
Arabs,  peculiar  character  of  their  iBTa- 

sion,  L  53. 
Archbishops,  histitution  of,  ii.  46. 
Arehdeaeona,  faistitntion  at,  Ik.  46. 
ArdmeapolkaiuB^  gradual  asaomptioa  Of 

importance  by  the,  iL  83. 
Arefaiepiwopal  syitem*  decay  of  the,  S. 

48. 
Amobius,  his  opinion  «•  that  that  wMdk 

is    ethereal,   immortal,    cannot  feel 

paia,'*L  814. 
Aristoeraey,  true  meaning  of  the  term, 

L    310;    birth   of   the    territorial, 

448. 
Aiistoenitie   iaftftntioni^    pmgnss  of, 

fii.  78. 
Ariatocratio  piiadple,  pperalcmt  of  the. 
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in  the  Ganlo-Frankish  church ;  its  de- 
cay, ii.  163 ;  preTalence  of  the,  in 
Ganla-Frankish  state  after  the  inva- 
sion,  165. 

Aristooratio  spirit,  predominant  in  the 
Boman  cities,  iii.  331;  good  and 
evil  of  this  spirit,  ib. 

Aries,  conncU  of,  in  472,  i.  887;  that  of 
813,  its  canons,  818. 

Art,  its  share  in  the  dvilization  of  na- 
tions, i.  6. 

Aicetes,  or  first  forms  of  monks,  described, 
ii.  61. 

Assemblies  in  the  eighth  century,  i.  444. 

Assises  de  Jerusalem^  quoted  in  Ulustra- 
tion  of  the  obligations  of  yassalage, 
iii.  167. 

Athanacum  established  at  Lyons,  L  398. 

AttUa  to  Theododus,  embassy  of,  narra- 
tive of,  ii.  415. 

Angustin,  St.,  called  upcm  to  maintahi 
the  general  systems  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  i.  881;  death  o^  in  480, 
886. 

Ausonius,  the  poet,  characterized,  i.  340. 

Austregesilus,  St.,  passage  from  the  life 
of,  ii.  135. 

Austria,  the  Iiouseof,  elevates  itself,  and 
becomes  dominant  in  Europe,  i.  215. 

Aturiiia,  a  service  due  firom  vassals  to 
their  suzerain,  iii.  102. 

Avitus,  St..  sketch  of  his  life,  ii.  146  ;  list 
of  his  poems ;  resemblance  to  Milton, 
147 ;  his  poems  reviewed,  147 — 156  ; 
extracts,  with  analogous  passages  firom 
Paradise  Lost,  148—156. 

Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  authors  of  the 
greatest  philosophical  revolution  the 
world  has  undergone,  i.  217. 

Bailiffs,  use  and  nature  of  their  office, 
iii.  277. 

Bands,  distinguished  from  tribes,  ii.  41. 

Barante,  M.  de,  his  Hittoire  des  dues  de 
Bourgogne,  i.  148. 

Barbaric  royalty,  government  of  Charle- 
magne did  not  resemble  it,  iii.  70. 

Barbarism,  prevalent  character  of,  iii. 
195,  196. 

Barbarous  epoch,  its  true  character  re- 
vealed by  the  simultaneous  preten- 
sions of  the  different  principles  of  civi- 
lization to  a  predominance  therein,  i. 
49 ;  confiision  and  instability  of  insti- 
tions  during,  51.;  characterized,  ib.s 
condition  of  individua\8d\Hm%»  ib. 


Barbarous  invasion,  proofr  of  its  loog 
duration  alter  the  fiOl  of  the  Bomia 
empire,  L  52,  68 ;  arrested,  60. 

Barbarous  society,  difficulty  <rf  ascertain- 
ing its  character ;  reason  of  that  dif- 
ficulty, i.  89. 

Bavon,  St.,  passage  from  the  Life  ci  iL 
128. 

Benedict,  St.,  history  of;ii.  72—74;  n- 
prdiension  and  reformatioii  of  monkiih 
irregularities  by,  iL78,.74;  hisnltf 
of  monastic  life,  74 — 80 ;  introduetioB 
of  perpetual  vows  by,  78 ;  pecaliir 
political  institutions  given  to  monii- 
teries  by,  79,  80 ;  good  sense  and  no- 
deration  of  his  roles,  80 ;  rapidqntd 
of  his  role,  80,  81 ;  his  instroetiou 
concerning  the  admissioii  of  prioti 
into  monasteries,  87,  88. 

Benedict  d'Aniane  at  the  ooandl  of 
Francfort,  iL  816. 

Benedict  the  deacon.  Ids  ooUeetioa  of 
canons,  iL  213. 

Benedictine  monks,  agricoltarists,  iL  7S; 
passive  obedience  of  to  their  npe- 
riors,  77 ;  persooal  property  not  pe^ 
mitted  to,  78. 

Beaomanoir,  text  from,  with  regud  to 
feodal  jodgment,  iii.  176. 

Beauvais,  history  of,  and  ordinanoM  r^ 
specting,  iii.  390;  murder  of  Bensnl. 
398;  letter  of  the  peers  oC  to 
Suger,  405  ;  plaint  of  the  chapter  oC 
against  the  bishop,  413 :  inquiry  into 
the  disturbances  caused  by  an  izngo^ 
lar  nomination  of  a  king's  officer,  41S 
— 127  ;  decree  relating  to  the  pailis- 
ment  of  Paris,  429. 

bishop   of,  right    of;  to  use 

the  citizens'  horses,  241 ;  decree  of 
the  bishop  concerning,  ib.i  decree  of 
parliament  concerning  it,  444 ;  appeil 
of,  against  the  interdict  of  Simon  de 
Nesle,  448;  enumeration  of  the  COB* 
plaints  of  the  borough  and  bishop  oC 
452 ;  accusations  brought  against  the 
borough  by  the  bishop,  457  ;  judgment 
of  the  arbitrators  concerning,  458;  t 
Judgment  of  the  bailiff  of,  468. 

Benefices,  different  Unds  of,  iii.  22 ;  legal 
condition  of^  23 ;  the<mes  of  the  politi- 
cal tiistorians  respecting  them,  2S :  the 
theory  of  their  revocability,  a  Maqr. 
24  ;  theh*  instability,  25. 

Benefices,  various  texts  illostrative  of  tbe 
VQr^>)^^  Q^uuLon  respecting  their  tstj* 
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iii.  25 ;  their  permanent  character,  26 ; 
second  stage  of  their  progress,  ib.; 
their  third  stage,  28 ;  texts  illustrating 
that  stage,  viz.  that  of  life  duration, 
99. 

Benefices,' temporary,  mention  of  a  spe- 
cies of,  iii.  28. 

— —  hereditary,  appear  at  all 
epochs,  iii.  29  ;  necessity  for  this,  ib.; 

.  iUostrative  texts,  SO ;  period  at  which 
tbey  became  universally  hereditary, 
83  ;  causes  of  this,  ib. 

Stm^fieiot  necessity  of  studying  the  his- 
tory of  the,  in  order  to  study  that  of 
tbefeoda,  iii.  22 ;  difference  between 
htn^fieium  and  aUodiuvh  ib. 

Jfem^ficium  indicated  the  same  condition 
of  territorial  property,  as,  at  a  later 
period,  was  expressed  by  feodum^  iii. 
21 ;  these  two  words  synon3rmous,  ib. 

Sertittt  Chronique  de  Saint,  extract  from, 
o<mceming  the  return  of  the  crown  to 
the  Carlovingian  race,  iii.  205. 

Bishops,  position  of,  in  their  dioceses 
in  the  fifth  century,  i.  827 ;  the  start- 
ing point  of  ecclesiastical  organization, 
ii.  45 ;  causes  of  their  independence  of 
the  clergy,  52 ;  the  sole  administrators 
of  church  property,  63  ;  power  of, 
over  parish  priests,  54 ;  increased  po- 
litical importance  of,  strengthened 
their  religious  dominion,  i7». ;  erect 
fortifications,  iii.  83. 

Boniface,  St.,  sketch  of  the  life  of,  ii.  175  ; 
oath  taken  by  him  upon  his  nomina- 
tion, ib.\  his  statement  of  the  decrees 
of  the  first  German  council  held  under 
his  presidence,  176;  extract  from 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  pope  Za- 
charias,  177;  hi>»,  retirement  from 
the  bishopric  of  Mayence,  and  death, 
178. 

Doroughs  first  occupy  a  place  in  his- 
tory in  the  11th  century,  i.  125; 
of  the  li'tli  and  l«th  centuries  con- 
trasted, \'2ij — 128;  two  keys  to  the 
history  of,  I'iO ;  condition  of,  down 
to  the  IGth  century,  143;  causes  of 
their  want  of  influence  in  the  state, 
143,  144;  diversity  in  their  his- 
tories, 144;  the  great  ones  created 
by  the  crusades,  15U;  opposition  of 
the,  and  feudalism,  IHU,  190;  origin 
of,  iii.  297,  -'98;  instances  of  their 
military  service,  299  ;  Koman,  then- 
origin,  review  of,  306 ;  diflVjrences  in 


the  internal  organization  of,  ib.\  cor- 
porate, their  formation  as  such,  816. 

Boroughs  of  the  middle  ages  do  not  re- 
semble the  Boman  cities,  iii.  826  ;  or- 
ganization of  the,  888 ;  those  in 
southern  France  more  aristocratic 
than  those  in  northern  France,  384 ; 
disthiction  between  those  of  France 
and  those  of  Italy,  835 ;  destiny  of  in 
Italy,  888 ;  way  in  which  most  bo- 
roughs formed  themselves,  841 ;  ex- 
ample of  the  intervention  of  royalty 
in,  given  in  a  charter  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Kiquier,  ib. ;  first  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of,  838;  second  cause,  340; 
third  cause,  848 ;  necessity  for  the  in- 
tervention of  royalty,  844 ;  disappear- 
ance of  many  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
and  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
345;  examples  of,  ib. ;  public  collec- 
tions of  ordinances  relating  to,  first 
appear  imder  St.  Louis  and  Philip  le 
Bel,  348. 

JBourgeoirie,  nowhere  so  completely  de- 
veloped as  in  France,  iii.  292 ;  origin 
of,  800. 

Bourges,  sketch  of  the  history  o^  iii.  806. 

Bovines,  account  of  the  pubUc  rejoicings 
after  the  battle  of,  iii.  240. 

Bray,  Nicholas  de,  his  description  of  the 
entrance  of  Louis  VIII.  into  Paris,  iii. 
241. 

Breriarium  Alaricanum,  the,  collected 
by  Alaric,  i.  48 C ;  interpretation  of, 
ii.  8,  9. 

Aniani,  collected  by  command  of 


Alaric,  ii.  C,  7. 

Brosse,  Pierre  de  la,  his  trial  and  exe- 
cution, iii.  279. 

Brussel,  mistake  of,  regarding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  wordjje/,  iii.  20. 

Burghers,  sources  of  the  infiuence  of  the, 
upon  modem  civilization,  i.  129 ;  the 
class  of,  described,  137. 

Burgundians,  establishment  of  the,  in 
Gaul,  i.  434;  establishment  of  the 
Frank  and  Visigoth  kings,  iii.  98; 
law  of  the,  not  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Franks,  i.  485;  lioman  law 
among  the,  ii.  11. 

Cabal,  character  of  the,  and  of  the 
Enghsh  government,  fit>m  16G7 — 
1679,  i.  244. 

Canons  sent  in  747  to  Pepin,  by  Pope 
Zachary,  ii.  812 ;  hi  774,  by  Adrian  I. 
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to  niarlomainic.  •&.;  of  the  clraroli. 
rullivtiHiiii  of.  »»>». 

Ca|M>tiiiii  klngN,  tlivir  iin|)orUnw  not  m> 
litllf  MM  In  HU|i|NMiptl.  Hi.  -JOT:  tlii'lr  iii- 
iiiilvity  liiut  Ini-11  KH'tttly  I'xaggvniti'il. 
310;  OKUfiMuf  tliim  ih. 

CniM-t.  llui;1i.eniwmHlnt  Ut'lmii.  iil  '.*0i;; 
nlHlicHti'M  till'  iililN»lHliliiei  uf  Snlnt  (irr- 
miiiii  uml  Suiiit  IteiiiK.  ih.i  \t\«  Hpimi- 
Iiriatkiii  of  tliv  l-liriKtlttu  clmnictiT  of 
royalty,  i'«7. 

Ca|)o  of  (loul  lioito,  discovery  of  the, 
1.811. 

raiiilHtiou  Tax,  vi'xntltniH  of,  ill.  1.11. 

Vtifiitulani'M,  tliv  tomi  lint  upplUHl  only 
to  till'  liiwn  of  ('linrlfiiiHKiii'.  ii.  :il'2; 
list  of  till'  rMpilulariw  of  llii'  ilt'sri'iid- 
HiitMof  CliarK'niAfaio.  ih. ;  twoiUfliTi'iit 
CNiUftiloiiH  of.  '.'  I '.' ;  lluliixi''ri  ^litioii  of 
tliiiti'  ami  otliiT  colliTtloiiK,  2l:i ;  I'lro- 

llfOUN  IIOlioilNIMlKX'rilillK  tllC  lllClllllllf( 

of  till!  word,  L'14  ;  uiiidyHiri  of  ItaluKi', 

'Ji:i;  utti'iiiptiHi   cliiMNilli'iitlon  of  IiIh 

cNiiitciitH.  ih.i  I'xlnu'th  Ihuii  Uuliuc, 

•A.,  ft  wy. 
of  (linrli'iiinffiio.   I.ouiii  lo  IK'- 

iMHiiiain',  CliRrlfM  If  Cliaiivr,  IxiiiIm  Io 

Il4'f;iif.  ('HrloiiiHii,  Kiidt'M,  Hiid  C^linrlra 

Ic    .Siiiipli'.     ttniiiiurtttivt'.    uniilytlcul 

lidiltof  till',  ii.  »o::. 
rnrloniiiii.  iiiiiilyticul  tnlilr  of  the  rapitii- 

liirli'M  of,  ii.  ;j(»0 ;  ciipitulury  di'crt'i'tl 

by.  ill  7 in.  ::'.'». 
CarloviiiKiiiii   kiii^m  the    nrrcHMioii    of, 

iiiurkH   tt  crinis   in   ri'ligioiiri  MX'ifty. 

ii.  17. 
('urloviiiKiiinM.  oliiinioti'r  of  tliu  n'volii- 

tioiiM  whirl  I  Mill  wilt  lit  ihI  tlio,  for  llu> 

Mi'n>viii|{iiiiiM,  ii.  ICJ. 
('iii4.MiiMiiiM  tilt'  monk.  I.  il.'ti. 
lliiHtc.  tlu>  dominion  of  h  virt<irioiiji.  iho 

orKiinixliiif  iirincipK'  of  mniif  Hiirk'iit 

c-ivili/iitioiiH,  i.  '."J  ;  t'ruM'iitlHlly  iiontli- 

taiy.  hiiH  tlicrt'fon'  no  cxiMttnici'  nmong 

the  Christ  inn  clergy ,  li;i, 
CiiMtlc.  dcHcrifit ion  of  Olio,  III  the  Mld- 

dli*  Af(t'M.  iil.  HC.  H7. 
(*i'l{'l»iiiti«d  nifii  of  thi'  time  of  Charh'- 

nuiKiii'.  tiilili'  of,  ii.  :m7. 
I'clilMii-y  of  prit'HlM  tin  oMiiclf  to  the 

('siiihliNlinu'iit  of  u  theoiTiicy.  i.   I  hi', 

IN.J. 

Vfunhi/tJi,  or  foiirtli  form  of  monoirt-lc  iu- 
HlitutioiiM,  ii.  V,'*. 

Ci'iitrul  govcninivMl,  orgmiizfttlou  of,  ii. 

4UH. 


Centrallmtioii  of  sov^nuncnt,  ittc 
at,  by  llilUp  Aiigii«itiiN,  UI.  sas. 

Ceiitmlinitlou,  wlvMita|{M  oC  to  11 
iil.  Ji&i. 

Ck'iuUn',  Kt.  life  of,  HkotchcHl.  ii.  lOl 
tmcta  Ihrni  tlio  writingaof,  loc 

Churli'M  XU.,  vxiMHlltlou  of,  affahm 
Him  1.  -jfto. 

Clmrhinagne.  bia  raflcnvonn  to 
olvlliaatloii  in  l<Vimee ;  llip  n-vi 
civllixation  tlw  leading  motivi' 
IiIh  iiftioim,  i.  AH,  GO ;  orroiircH 
tionH  jiTPvalt'Ut  aa  to  what  wan 
FinTttHi  liy  him,  ii.  INS ;  aiipari'i 
n«rtcciicH>  of  Ida  groMtncRH.  t'A.;  c^ 
clinmctiT  of  hiri  iH*rlod  rompan* 
tlu»  ])ro<H'«liiifr  pcTlod,  I  na  ;  hp  ii 
ronHldi'rtMl  iindiT  threi<|iriiu'ipal 
ofvifW,  iNili  t«bli>  of  hiM  \r>r 
— IKS;  chimicter  and  niiultM 
warn,  I KH— ifH  ;  liow  fhr  hf  hup 
in  hlM  uttt'iiipt  to  IVmnd  a  ffn*at  i 
of  mlmlniHt  ration,  Itfl  ;  bin  k 
mont  of  the  iirovinet'ii.  l!»9 ;  liii 
Hamittiri,  ih.;  hid  ociltml  frovfri 
!»»  ;  tabic  of  the  ffmoral  niw 
convoki'd  under  Iiini,  ih. ;  riiriou 
mcnt  of  liinnnar  conrcniiiij; 
UMM'mlUii'K,  lU4_10il ;  (*harli' 
liimw'lf  their  centre,  IIKI ;  tabli- 
cHpitularieH  of,  1»7,  lllH  ;  m-tiv 
chururleriatic  of  Idn  iruvmimeii 
tuble  of  the  actnand  document  » 
remain  of  bin  e|Ktch,  liMi,  voi 
reiitml  Rovtimnient  whieli  hr 
liliMhetl  Of  mid  not  Imiff  minivi 
'.'01  ;  the  etllTt  of  liiH  biriii  ft 
meiii  reniMiiied,  ih.\  iiiHncnre 
the  intellrtftUHl  nnler;  difflrult\ 
tiniiitiiiK  it,  tfO'J;  t«lile  of  tlii 
brated  men  iHini,  or  who  diiti 
hiri  relKii.  *JO,'i,  :N7;  viiM  ikhi 
rhiinfce  elfected  liy  in  wc*Mterii  K 
'207  ;  eharaeter  of  tlilH  ehnnjiM 
'.'OK;  fallim'  of  hiN  iittenipl 
CHtHbliMli  the  Komnn  empire,  -.'u 
anuiytieal  tuble  of  hia  ea|iiti 
THK  1".>1 ;  moral  lefflHUtion  of. 
I'l':) :  iKilitical  legiaiaUon  of,  v.' 
mil  lefftnlation  of,  T2A  i  rivll  le^i 

of,    ih.;   n'lif(imiN  lt>glHllltioil  of 

runoiilcal  leKi(«hition  of.  ih. ;  dn 
legiMlatitui  of,  '."i7 ;  orcaaimial  1 
1  at  ion  of,  ih.i  hiM  iiHlMvonn 
truot  leunMii  ftntHfrnprN  hito  hix 
231;  ordinaiieo  of,   conccmiu 
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ratioii  of  anoient   mamuoipts. 

revisal  of  the  four  gospels  by, 

progress  and  causes  of  the  dis- 
berment  of  his  empire,  STB ;  table 
le  dismemberment,  277 ;  address 
to   pope    Leo    ni.   (SUA— 816,) 

concessions  of;  to  the  pope,  ib.; 
r  of,  to  pope  Leo  III.  in  700, 
popularity  of  the  tradttions  con- 
ng  liim,  iii.  282. 

( II.  enters  the  career  of  absohito 
JT,  i.  246. 

I  lo  Bel,  Judgment  of,  in  a  dispute 
een  the  provost  of  the  town  of 
t  and  the  town  itself,  iii.  860. 
I  le  Cliauve,  capitulary  of,  in  877, 
ro,  398 ;  false  idea  <k,  given  by 
ry,  871. 

I  le  Himple,  analytical  table  of 
apitularies  ot  U.  801. 
■s,  example  of  the,  sometimes 
ted  by  the  bishops  to  the  mouas- 
I,  ii.  05 ;  to  towns  of  France,  list 
reral,  iii.  816. 

>r#  de*  Arinest  Let,  account  of  tills 
,ution,  iii.  86. 

y,  origin  of,  i.  81 ;  Ihnits  of  its 
T,  iii.  6;  meaning  of  its  cerc- 
08.  104  ;  origin  of,  according  to 
omli,  105;  true  origin  of,  107; 
Lionics  of,  and  oaths  taken  upon, 
iiig  the  onler  of,  108—111 ;  old 
d  ujK)!!.  1 1'i ;  rapid  decay  of,  117; 
lute  couccming,  fVom  M.  Hon- 
7^  ;  testimony  of  king  John  con- 
ng.  118. 

isntpi,  institution  of,  il.  46. 
mity,  long  iK'riod  of  time  between 
in triKl notion  of,  and  its  effects 
the  social  state,  i.  14  ;  its  condi- 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  bo- 
ng of  tlie  fifth  century,  88  ;  pre- 
d  by  tlie  church,  amid  the  ruin 
le  Uonian  empire,  84;  invested 

moral  intluencc,  not  political 
r,  ISO,  IS  I. 

in  literature  in  Gaul,  charac- 
'd,  i.  :j:)(;. 

society,  difTercnec  in  the  intcl- 
al  aspect  of,  i.  353. 
theology,  state  of  in  Gaul,  ii.  800. 
ffund,  bisliop  of  Metz  in  the  year 
ii.  313. 

,  the  C'hristian,  its  earliest  and 
lest  condition,  i.  86  ;  its  passage 
igh    tlurec    esscutiidly    different 


fltates,  S5 ;  Noond  oonditlaii  of,  a.,- 
third  oonditkm  <rf;  eeparatkNi  of  tiie 
gOTemment  fimn  the  body  of  the 
fiUthfiiU  t».;  the  power  aoqalnd  by 
it  thnmgh  the  part  wUdh  tt  took  in 
civil  aflkira,  and  its  oolMeqiient  in- 
flnenoe  upon  eirffisAtkiii,  87 ;  origin 
of  the  aeparatkm  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  88 ;  eaiij  afq^eanaioe 
of  unwholesome  prinoiple  in  it,  »&.; 
the  throe  grand  benefits  eonferred  by 
it  in  the  fifth  oentory  upon  Evrtq^ean 
dvilisation,  ib. ;  its  endeaTonrs  in  the 
fifth  oentny  to  establish  the  theo- 
cratic prindple,  and  its  alliaaoe  with 
temporal  prtaoes,  upon  its  lUlne,  89  ; 
attempt  of  to  revive  eivilisatSon  in 
Spain,  68 ;  completely  oiiganined  in 
the  ftfth  oentniy,  contrast  in  thia 
respect  between  the  dimtsh  and  the 
other  elements  of  European  oiviliaa- 
tion,  84 ;  considered  under  these  as- 
pects, 86  ;  its  government,  value,  and 
neoeeaity,  discussed,  86 ;  its  progress* 
94 ;  reasons  for  the  power  and  popu- 
larity of,  96 ;  dangwous  dtoation  of, 
at  the  fkU  of  the  Koman  empire; 
means  taken  to  avoid  the  danger, 
99;  relations  of,  with  the  barbarian 
sovereigns,  ib. ;  usurpaticm  of  the  tem- 
poral power  by ;  causes  of  that  usur- 
pation, 100 ;  radical  vice  of  the  rela- 
tions of,  with  the  people,  106 ;  influ- 
ence of  the  laity  upon  its  government, 
not  quite  extinguished  in  the  twelfth 
century,  106  ;  limited  effects  of,  as  re- 
gards the  development  of  the  individual 
100 ;  its  influence  in  ameliorating  the 
social  condition  and  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  110  ;  improvement  of  legisla- 
tion by.  110,  111 ;  elfect  of  the  situa- 
tion of,  upon  the  development  of  the 
modern  world,  114,  116  ;  evil  effects 
of,  in  a  political  point  of  view ;  two 
political  systems  defended  by,  116; 
account  of  the  condition  of,  between 
the  6th  and  6th  centuries,  118» 
119 ;  its  fall  into,  and  condition  hi  the 
8th  century,  119;  two  great  flMts 
which  developed  tliemselves  in  the 
bosom  of  these  barbarisms,  119,  120; 
cffi^cts  of  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  fkll  of  his  empire  upon  the, 
121:  its  endeavours  to  obtain  uiity 
under  feudalism ;  their  fidlure,  ib. ; 
the  thcocratical  or  monastteal,  created 
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by  Gregory  VII.,  122 ;  resistance  of  the 
tVuilul  nobility  to  the,  181 ;  false  ideas 
conccrniug  the  unity  of  the  Koman, 
corrvctiKi.  1S3 ;  its  state  in  the  13th  and 
13th  conturios,  184 ;  external  situation 
of,  and  its  relations  witli  civil  society, 
o-JO:  ^'neral  government  of.  in  the 
.Mil  century,  entirely  episcopal,  327; 
three  great  features  which  characterize 
the  state  of,  in  the  j>th  century,  330  ; 
liituatiou  of,  at  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  barbarians,  448 ;  his- 
tory of,  from  the  Cth  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury, to  be  studie<l  under  two  points 
of  view;  tirst,  in  her  relations  with  the 
states.  2ndly.  in  her  peculiar  and  in- 
ternal constitutions,  ii.  19 ;  remarkable 
unity  of.  lA.;  valuable  results  of  that 
unity, »?.. ;  from  the  4th  century,  the 
idea  of  unity  pnHlouiinated  in  tlie,  20; 
idea  preilominating  in,  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  21;  liberty  of  intellect 
wanting  in  the  early.  i6. ;  her  relations, 
at  different  ei>ochs,  with  the  state,  27 : 
two  facts  obsi'rvable  with  reganl  to 
the.  in  the  0th  eenturj',  28 ;  of  the 
west,  under  the  barb.iric  kings:  how  it 
dirtentl  in  its  relations  with  the  state, 
from  its  condition  under  the  empire, 
"50;  acquisition  of  civil  iwwer  by, -33  ; 
internal  organization  of,  from  the  tith 
to  the  8th  centurj',  3.'> ;  condition  of, 
at  the  commeneenu'nt  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, 68  ;  comparative  leniency  of  the 
treatment  of  its  labourers,  iii.  138. 

Civil  and  religious  societies,  a  remark- 
able similarity  exists  between  them  in 
their  origin  and  primitive  states,  ii.  18. 

Cities  of  the  ancients,  great  differences 
Iwtween  them  and  the  boroughs  of  the 
middle  ages  as  to  intenml  administni- 
tion.  iii.  320  ;  the  gre.it  chanicteristic 
diflerence  l>etween  them,  331. 

Citizens,  humility  of  tlie,  in  the  12th  and 
sul>seiiuent  centuries;  its c.iiise, i.  130 ; 
energy  of  the,  140. 

Civilization,  a  fact,  i.  .■> :  ditHculty  of  re- 
Jatnig  it,  ib.i  variety  of  qi'iestions 
to  which  its  considenition  gives  rise, 
/.''. :  its  history  is  the  g^'ate^t  of  all 
histories.  lYi. ;  the  extent  to  which  it 
gives  value  to  all  other  facts,  C; 
popular  meaning  of  the  term.  8; 
etymology  of  the  wonl,  0;  exten- 
sive iH^arings  of  the  term,  10;  illus- 
trations of  its  meaning,  1 1 ;  the  uc- 


I  ceuity  ofcomliining  the  two  eleme 
of  the  developmeiit  of  the  n 
state  and  of  the  individiMl  man, 
general  conviction  of  mankind  c 
cemiug  the  dose  connexion  of 
two  elements,  13;  two  methodi 
treating  the  histoiy  o£  17 ;  andi 
seem  each  of  tliem  to  have  emaca 
from  some  single  fact  or  idea, 
modem,  we  must  beware  of  fimii 
too  favourable  an  oinnlon  of  its  ] 
fection,  19 ;  of  the  Egyptians,  £t] 
cans,  Oreeka,  22  ^  Greek,  results 
its  unity  of  principle,  28 ;  the  a 
tive  force  of  its  principle  soon 
hansted,  fd.;  Egyptian,  the  nnitj 
its  principle  the  caose  of  ita  station 
condition,  ib. ;  of  the  diiferent  tii 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  i 
ph*e,  about  the  same  in  degree, 
modem,  indebted  to  barbarous  sod 
for  the  sentiment  of  iudividQal  is 
pendence  and  personal  liberty;  a 
I  for  the  principle  of  militaiy  patroni 
41;  its  constitutive  facts,  2C7;  £ 
lish,  especially  directed  towards 
cial  perfection,  274;  Germany, 
vclopment  of  in,  slow  and  tar 
27(>;  tlie  Amdamcntal  character 
its  continued  and  universal  prvft 
denied  to  Spain,  278 ;  second  gt 
epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  France,  ii.  1: 
modern  civilization  in  general  s 
French  in  particular;  fundanu-E 
elements  of,  395 ;  modem,  disoni^ 
and  indeteraiinate  fermentation  of 
different  elements  of,  405. 

Clan,  existence  of  the,  in  the  anci 
Genuanic  states,  iii.  132. 

Claudienus,  Slamertiiu.  extracts  fr 
his  proiluctions,  i.  403. 

ClergA',  their  ci^il  influence  in  the  & 
century,  i.  SC ;  tluneefold  charactei 
the  chiefs  of,  m  the  10th  century ; 
effect  in  causing  the  deigy  to  aim 
imiversal  rule,  102 ;  separation  oft 
and  the  Christian  pe<q>le,  105 ;  efll 
of  the  disi>ersion  of,  lus ;  belwi 
the  6th  and  8th  centuries,  the,  C( 
tained  two  orders,  ii.  44 ;  subdi\isi 
of  these.  tf». ;  decline  of  the,  52 :  rr 
copal  organization  of,  into  cbaptv 
313. 

Clovis,  death  of,  i.  475. 

Codt'x  Jte^ularum,  a  body  of  Uw  for  t 
monastic  society,  ii.  310. 
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interdicted  in  the  goyernment  of 
llgious  societies,  i.  01. 
(aims  made  by  the  church  to  the 
f,  deplorable  consequences  of, 

nd  IwOUTois,  the  greatest  men 
Louis  XIV.,  i.  260. 
a,  8t.,  life  of,  ii.  113;  struggle 
n,  and  Theodoric  of  Burgundy, 
:he  writings  of  characteriicd ) 
t,  117. 

ticir  hard  condition,  iU.  126; 
nsatory  advantages  of  their  po- 
120 ;  mode  of  belonging  to  this 
131 ;  origin  of  its  formation,  ib.\ 
illustrative  of  their  condition, 
lie  oppressions  under  which  they 
[rd,  141  ;  their  resistance,  142; 
3Ui«ly  confounded  with  the  serfs, 
hoy  were  to  a  certain  extent 
ously  distinct,  144  ;  those  of  the 
1,  privileges  of,  147 ;  improve- 
in  their  condition,  ib. ;  acquire 
».;  illustrations  of  their  improve- 
14H. 

foundation  of  the  great,  and 
ost  active  development  of  the 
.'rcial  system,  i.  217. 
s,  House  of,  funnution  of  a  na- 
niui  piitriotiu  piirty  in  the,  un- 
lurles  II..  i.  244. 
s,  pnnit  movement  for  the  cn- 
isi'iiu'nts  of  Iho,  at  tlie  com- 
ment of  tlio    I'itli  century,   i. 

,  discovery  of  tlio,  i.  21 1 ;  date  of, 

►n-jr,  oriiJfin  of  the,  I.  470. 
V  ol"  Kruiico,  his  duties  and  po- 
in  the  t'rudul  {U'riod,  iii.  100. 
tiiu',    the   omporor,    privsont   in 

at  tlio  (M)uncil  of  Aries,  in  314  ; 
,  that  of  Nicca,  in  32r>,  i.  :{21. 
inns  Au;!ustus,  his  mandate  to 
uniiH.  in  111' I,  i.  :ir.O. 
Linoplr.   tlio   talcing  of,  by  the 

tlio  fall  of  the  Eo-Ktern  empire, 
10  lli^lit  into  Italy  of  the  (Jreek 
OS.  I.  'J  10. 

NovoIh,  considerotl  as  pictures 

condition  and  manners  of  the 
»8  of  North  America,  i.  430. 
ions,  result  of  an   inquiry  into 
Toront  kinds  of.  iii.  301. 
r  8]min  and  I'ortugal,  i.  192. 
.  III.  I  I 


Councils,  list  of  the  principal,  In  the  4tli 
and  5th  centuries,  1.  388,  830 ;  itequeiit 
holding  of,  in  the  6th  century,  1.  3S8 ; 
of  Orange,  in  441,  canons  of,  839 ;  of 
Carthage,  in  418,  condemns  Pelagios, 
884 ;  of  Constance  in  1414,  206 ;  of 
Basle,  failure  of  its  attempts  at  refbrm, 
207 ;  two  sat  at  Carthage  and  Mile* 
vun  concerning  Pelagianism,  884 ;  of 
Lyons,  in  478,  against  the  predesttna- 
rians,  887 ;  of  Orange  and  Valencia,  in 
620,  agahdst  Pelagianism,  888;  and 
canonical  legislation  of  Qaul,  4th  and 
10th  centuries,  table  of,  448 ;  legislation 
of  general,  4th — 8th  century,  ii.  84  i 
consent  of  kings  necessary  to  the  con- 
vocation  of,  31 ;  of  Toledo  and  Bragt, 
&c..  decrees  of  the,  against  bishops, 
CO  ;  table  of  the,  which  met  under  the 
Carlovingian  race,  812. 

Critical  spirit,  unfavourable  to  a  Just  ap» 
preoiation  of  the  poetical  periods  of 
history,  iii.  10. 

Crusades,  characteristics  of  the,  i.  149;  the 
heroic  event  of  modem  Europe,  150; 
moral  and  social  causes  of  the.  151 1 
diflbrent  characters  of  the  chronicles 
of  the  first  and  last,  153 ;  effects  of 
the,  upon  European  civilization,  154 1 
summary  of  the  eflTects  of,  160. 

Crusading  movement,  cessation  of,  150 ; 
causes,  151. 

Coutume  de  Bennraitit^  quotation  ttom, 
reganling  the  relations  of  vassal  and 
suzerain,  iii.  166 ;  texts  fh>m,  referring 
to  dt'ffautv  de  droits  176. 

Curiales,  their  ftmctions  and  duties, 
306. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  efforts  to  constitute 
a  parliament  to  his  views,  i.  241;  Ids 
intelligent  respect  for  the  monuments 
of  the  past,  iii.  14. 

Democratic Aii  pretensions  to  the  origi- 
nal iMMsesiUon  of  European  society,  i. 
45. 

Democratic  principle  the,  the  foundation 
of  the  commercial  republics  which 
covered  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
of  Syria ;  also  of  the  society  in  Ionia 
and  Phopnicia,  i.  22. 

spirit,  the,  prevailed  in  the  towns 

of  the  Middle  Ages,  ill.  331 ;  good  and 
evil  of  this  spirit,  ib. 

Dialogue  of  the  Christian  Zacheut  and  the 
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pkUoMpker  ApoUoniuM^  hj  ETagftrios,  L 
405. 

DioQjviiif  the  Areopagite,  woriu  of;  iL 
877—379. 

Diplomacy  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  ; 
rojal  prerofatiTe;    coiuequeaces,   i.  i 
SOS;  birth  ot  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  | 
the  15th  century,  250  ;  its  dumge  of 
character  in  the  17th  oentory,  257 ; 
capacity  and  skill  of  French.  259. 

DoDMitic  life,  dvTeloped  under  the  feu- 
dal lyiiCiem,  i.  72. 

Saiterii  emperom,  the  anthority  of, 
orer  religioiu  society,  ii.  28. 

Eodeaiastical  power,  its  predominance 
under  the  last  Capetians,  ill.  282; 
attempts  to  shake  its  influence  by 
Philip  Augustus,  ib. 

society,  formation  of  the,  L  815 ; 

four  principal  causes  prerented  the 
tyramiy  of  the,  over  the  laity,  IL  48 ; 
intemid  organization  of  the,  firom  the 
4»thto  the  8th  century,  44. 
■  legislation,  view  oU  ill.  278. 

Sdward  II.  of  England,  form  of  the 
homage  done  by  liim  to  I'hilip  de  Va- 
lols,iii.  156. 

Eginhard,  councillor  and  inirate  secre- 
tary to  Charlemagne,  ii.  20C  ;  his  mar- 
riage witli  Emma,  267;  his  death, 
273  ;  his  works,  ib. 

Egypt,  theocratic  principle  tlie  base  of 
its  civilization,  i.  22. 

Election,  two  principles  of,  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  i.  94 ;  struggle  between 
them,  95. 

Elizabeth  of  England,  her  contest  against 
I'hilip  II.,  i.  21^;;  the  reign  oC  the 
greatest  period  of  English  history  for 
literary  and  pliilosopliical  activity,  i. 
233. 

Emperors,  attempts  made  by  tlie,  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Konum 
empire,  i.  30. 

Empire,  the  idea  of  the,  transmitted  by 
Bome  to  modem  civilization,  i.  83. 

of  the  west,  division  of  the,  in  the 

5th  century,  i.  295 ;  labours  of  Cloviis, 
&c.  to  assume  the  names  and  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of,  4  J  7. 

Eneas  of  Gaza,  dialogue  of,  iL  377. 

Enfranchiiiment  of  the  commons,  diffi- 
culty of  assigning  a  date  to  the,  i.  133 ; 
of  the  boroughs,  completed  in  the  12th 
ceiituryi  13C;  its  immediate  results. 


■odal  and  moral,  186;  offhebmgHMi 
worked  little  change  in  thdr  relatioM 
with  the  state,  ise ;  moronent  flf, 
manifested  in  civil  society,  282. 

England,  the  lead  it  has  taken  in  po> 
litical  institutions,  i.  S;  history  cCii 
the  15th  centnry,  consists  «f  two  freat 
events,  201 ;  centralization  of  power 
in,  in  the  15th  century*  ib.\  ndff 
Henry  YIII.,  interifares  in  conthientsl 
politics,  216  ;  increase  of  its  eomiacr- 
dal  prosperity  in  the  10th  eentny, 
282 ;  the  division  of  land  in,  in  the 
10th  eentory,  ib.\  origin  of  its  free 
mstitntionfl,  288 ;  the  political  comB- 
tion  oC  in  the  16th  oentnry,  wholly 
diflerent  from  that  of  the  oontiBeBt. 
285;  the  two  national  wants  oCA>; 
the  instrument  and  atimgeat  oqffMrt 
of  the  party  of  reHgions  liberty.  246; 
development  of  society  there  more  ex- 
tensive and  glorious  than  that  of  hi- 
manity,  274;  periods  of  iU  greaisst 
intellectual  activity.  275 ;  teteOeolul 
condition  of,  and  of  Ireland,  saperier 
to  that  of  the  continent  in  the  tiaecf 
Charlemagne,  iL  881 :  KUonaasiiigMd, 
ib. 

English  language,  essential  defect  oC  i- 
270. 

Etsait  iur  FHittoire  de  France,  AmxW^ 
terized,  i.  294. 

EHablit$ement  de  la  Paix^  copy  of  tUl 
document,  iiL  317. 

Estate,  the  third,  of  1789,  thedescendsat 
of  the  corporations  of  ttie  12th  cea- 
tury,  i.  128. 

Etampes,  ordinances  relating  to^  B. 
374. 

Eudes  of  Boulogne,  his  oo-operatkm  with 
Philip  Augustus  in  resbting  ecdesias* 
tical  dominatioii,  iiL  288. 

Eudes,  king  of  France,  capitnlazy  tsUe 
oC  ii.  801. 

Euric,  accession  oC  L  4  SO. 

Europe,  its  condition,  fh)m  the  5th  to 
the  9tli  century,  i.  58 ;  moral  and  in* 
tellectual  development  oC  eseentisfly 
theological,  114 ;  essential  trait  which 
distinguishes  modem  fnmi  primitive, 
147 ;  strilung  sindlArity  of  debtiny  ki 
whi£^  the  history  of  modem,  preseati 
itselt;  as  existing  between  the  dvil  and 
religious  societies,  in  the  revolntionito 
which  they  have  been  snliljeet,  326 ;  his- 
tory of,  hx  the  17th  and  18th  eent.2d!. 
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in  civilization,  characterized ;  its 
exitj  contrasted  with  the  sim- 
'  of  ancient  civilization,  i.  24, 249 ; 
irse  compared  with  the  course  of 
wld,  26  ;  two  methods  of  study- 
B  history,  270 ;  reasons  for  pre- 
j  th^  study  of  the  history  of  the 
ation  of  a  particular  country,  ib.j 
ts  for  studying  that  of  France,  ib. 
n  society,  modem  and  primitive, 
isted,  i.  161 ;  secret  of  the  great 
ormation  of,  to  be  sought  be- 
the  13th  and  IGth  centuries,  147, 
its  anomalous  character  during 
period,  148;  different  systems 
have  been,  in  various  measure, 
sd  into,  317. 
IS,  characterized,  341. 
John,  or  John  Scotus,  history  of, 
;  worlcsof,  372  ;  address  against, 
orus,  373 ;  condemned  by  the 
1  of  Langres,  374 ;  treatise  of, 
edestination,  875;  two  great 
of,  382. 

I,  his  worlcs,  i.  860. 
the  donation  of,  by  the  conquer- 
efs,  the  clianges  it  brought  about, 
;  instability  of  this  description 
[Hjrty,  tVy. 

ns  practised  by  the  nobility  upon 
irgcrtscs  redoubled  at  tlic  com- 
ment of  the  10th  century,  i.  132. 
liuary  commissions,  rise  of,  iii. 


listorical,  various  classes  of,  i.  4  ; 
ul  and  internal,  their  mutual 
•tion,  i.  15. 

'.he  feudal,  contrasted  \vith  the 
•dial  family  and  the  clan,  i.  70, 

composing,'  an  ancient  German 
jjroprietary  heads  of,  iii.  42 ; 
i\  hovereiguty  vested  in  them, 

his  "  Grace  and  the  Liberty  of 
iman  Will,"  i.  .'{87. 
synonymous  with  beneficium,  iii. 

isociation,  liicrarcliical  organiza- 
',  one  of  tlie  essential  elements 
lalism.  iii.  20  ;  cl»iefH,  attempts 
•lace  tlieir  rights  under  the  gua- 
of  institution'',  i.  7fJ. 
IehT)otit«m  contrasted  with  the 
itic  and  monarchical  despotism, 

ii2 


i.  78 ;  society,  characterized,  87 ;  its 
utter  isolation,  88;  its  indolence,  ib.^ 
its  ennui, ib.\  Jurisdiction,  general  prin- 
ciplesof,  iii.  171  —  176 ;  inadequacy  o/P^ 
178;  legislation,  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter in  modem  society,  169 ;  liber- 
ties, cause  of  their  perishing,  199 ;  ob- 
ligations, definite  and  perfectly  under- 
stood by  both  parties,  186 ;  rights, 
defective  mode  of  enforcing,  177; 
services,  nature  of,  160 ;  society  con- 
trasted with  modem  in  certain  points, 
156  ;  characteristic  of,  16D. 

Feudal  principle,  the  preponderance  of 
the,  did  not  destroy  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  European  civilization,  i.  67. 

system,  origin  of,  i.  61 ;  concision 

of  society  under  the,  174, 175 ;  anta- 
gonism to,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  iii. 
9 ;  influence  of  that  hostility  upon  mo- 
dem events,  10;  general  tendency  to 
overlook  its  good  points,  ib.\  alterations 
worked  by,  on  the  Germanic  tribes, 
55 ;  characteristics  of,  56 ;  its  progress, 
74  ;  definitively  formed  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  76 ;  originated  in 
the  fief,  ib.'y  did  not  form  the  entire 
civil  society,  77. 

village,  account  of,  iii.  121. 

tie,   entirely  a  reciprocal  and 

voluntary  relation,  iii.  184. 

trials,  nature  of,  iii.  178. 

castles, probable  origin  of,  iii,  80  ; 

Charles  le  Cliauve  orders  many  to  be 
destroyed,  ib. ;  their  immense  increase, 
under  the  last  Garlovingians,  81 ; 
constant  attempts  to  suppress  them, 
ib. ;  a  letter  from  bishop  Fulbert  to 
king  Robert  respecting  them,  i*. ; 
other  documents  on  the  subject,  83. 

Feudalism,  its  rise  described;  facility 
with  which  all  things  became  assimi- 
lated to,  i.  66 ;  modification  of  the 
material  condition  of  society  produced 
by,  68 ;  investigated  in  its  primitive 
element — ^the  possessor  of  a  fief  and 
the  inhabitants  of  his  domain,  68,  69; 
influence  of,  on  the  development  of 
the  individual,  79 ;  results  of  an  ex- 
amination of,  79,  80 ;  errors  of  some 
men  of  intellect  concerning,  K 1 ;  at- 
tempts to  regulate  it ;  their  failure,  81 ; 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  society; 
consequences  of  this  fact,  81 ;  ought 
to  be  regarded  fh)m  two  points  of  view 
82 ;  general  character  of,  iii.  4 ;  the  ene- 
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inuii  towhirliU  MimimlH'd.  ih. ;  npcrj«« 
Hily  f(ir  n  iliMiiict  idrH  oT  tlH*  origin 
nl',  17:  Wiiy  in  wliirli  tliU  in  to  hr 
iirhirTnl,  111;  (llriTHlty  of  IiIohh  rh  to 
niiiiiiioiimnriit  or.urHniwrl.  lliiiiliiln- 
villirm.  MoiitrM|iiirii,  Ac,  nnil  wliriicr 
tliry  iirlsp.  Mi;  tlmr  iMiiiMtltiirnt  rlr- 
nii'iitH  of.  f  A. ;  (»ri>;iii  niid  iiirniiliiK  or 
till' wfinl,  I'D :  till'  (')iniiffp  iiiinMlnri'il 
iiitii  \\a  chnrnrttT  liy   liimii*  li'  (inn. 

Flilrllty,  onlli  or,  mniiiirrurfiwc>nrinK  it. 
ill.  i:.:.. 

rithtii<i,  H  wTvIrr  fhini  vrmsiiIh  to  tlu'lr 
Kii/rriiinH.  Hi.   Hi?. 

rii'f.  iiii]M>rtiiiii'r  of  thr  |HiiKti'Mior  of 
ill  roiii|inHiMiii  with  lliiwr  wlio  pi'ii- 
pli'il  liii*  iloiiiiiin  ;  iHM'iiliiirity  of  liin 
pixtitinii ;  liis  |NiHitioii  roiltnii«li'i|  with 
tliiit  of  tile  Koiiinii  imtririniirt:  iiiorni 
result)*  of  lil:«  iMmition  \\\nm  liiiiiwlf, 
i.  70  ;  iliminiition  of  llii>  iiiiiiiImt of,  in 
fonMninrnrr  of  tlir  rni<«iiiii'(«;  tlii'ir 
nmcnitiiilr  inrn'nHiil.  l.'iSi  niniiiiiiK 
iinil  origin  of  thr  woni.  ill.  'Jl.  7H: 
iiiixtiikr  of  ItniHsrl  roiu'rrninf;.  'H ; 
llrMi  foiinil  III  n  Hinrlcr  of  Dinrlrfi  li» 
tinix,  L'l  :  <irnnuiiir  oriKiii  of.  Dir 
iiiodt  pmlmltli'.  ih,;  ili«l  not  i'xIhI  on 
till'  <in11o-Koiiiiin  Hoi).  7h  ;  viirloiiH 
mill  ni'W  otllriTH  whom  (hry  hnil  in 
their  tniin.  !*>« :  how  tlic  nniniToiis 
IrniiH  fonneil  by  thoni  wnr  roii- 
Btituttil,  l»u ;  thi'ir  vnrioiH  niiturr. 
l.'i'J;  oriffiiiH  of.  ih.\  iiHMH^intion  of 
till'  poswswirs  of.  ]irinri|)li'94  of  t\^\\\. 
ami  lllM>rty  wliirh  pn'diiiril  over.  I »'..', 
in:i;  |HWfies»Min«  of.  liuM|ua1i(y  1h'- 
IwiH-n.  i:mj.  111 7. 

riOeentli  rnitnry  clinriirtiTl/tMi. i.  I!»i;. 

Fh'iiry'n  ■*  Kcclesijwtli'ul  IliHlory."  I. 
'.MM. 

rioriiH.  ilenoon  of  Lyonn,  hid  Ininent.  ii. 
2.SI. 

K«intiiini',  liii.  i|iioliilion  fnmi.  iii.  !'!>. 

.  .-  ricm>  de.  f|iiotiilion  IVoin.  lis 

U^  ilrnwin;;  tlie  ili«tiiiction  iK'twceii 
vn.iHnls  find  HU|N'rior^.  iii.  I7.>. 

Kon'e  I  111-  only  Kniiruiitee  of  rifclil.unihT 
(lie  remliil  HyHlcni,  I.  7N. 

l-'ortiHeil  plnres.  jjn-iit  rxtoiiHlon  of.  in 
Mie  Nth  rentnry.  iii.  N.i. 

l''ortniin1ns,  Innhop  of  roltirn,  Mketch 
of  hiH  lite,  lint  of  \\w  wrltliiKH.  ii.  i:>7  : 
Iii**  iNH'iiiM  nililiTsM'il  lo  .Hitiiit  Kuile- 
pniMip  ttiMl  to  llic  nhlx'w*  Agnca.  rc- 


1       vlrwril  and  qU0tv<1 .    1148,    iriHii 
I      |Mit>ni8  rrvicwcHl  nnd  (pnitnl.  Ififl 

Kouliiiim.  Iiiii)u>pf  qunrrcln  <>f.  in  I 
I      TniH.  iii.  .in... 

I  KrHiuf.  the  tirominriii  nhnro  It 
I  tnkcn  in  Uw  rivllixntiun  uf  Knm 
:i  ;  CHUHO  of  tlilp,  if*. ;  tlir  fiiri 
i  KiiniiK'nn  cirlUxiitioii.  ih\  utr 
of.  for  indpfirndmro  in  tlir  Wlli 
I  .Mil  rriitnrion,  11*7:  Hnd  .*^ 
HtriigKlc  iH'twcH'n.  flrnt  ri»r  the  |> 
Hioii  of  Itnly.  nficrwanls  ftir  ti 
(icnntiny.  nnd  In^tly  for  thr  pr 
dernnre  in  Kiirn|ir.  *.'1J»;  Inflitni 
in  F.iini|H'.  during  the  17th  nnd 
r*'ut.«rirn,  '.'&»  ;  nintr  Into  whir 
hnd  fiilliMi  nltor  tlio  f^vrniini 
rnnlinnl  Itichcllon.  yriCi :  lntcri< 
iindrr  UniiH  MV.,  v':i!> :  Intrmnl 
of.  ii.  27 H  :  table  oflhr  AmuUI  din 
iHTninii  of,  'JHI  ;  lis  cxtrnt 
Uniis  h-tJmmiii.  !!'jr.:  Itn  rxti 
iiiidiT  rhiUp  Augurtnn.  tfai  ;  kh 
tnble  of  tholr  itnlinnnrcn.  let  lor 
nctff  fnini  llrnry  I.  to  riiilip  d 
loh,  Iii.  .luii^atiH. 

Frnnkliih  iitnU*ti.  Hurtiinilng  chnnn 
the.  Iiiu  t  liitcntnl  oiYmnixntioiK 
nii'i. 

l'>niikii,  cMnbliKlininii  of  tbr.  W 
thryoHrfl  4H1  mid  ftOO.I.  -IS14  :  iifl 
fnll  of  the  cnipin^.niltHl  by  the  Ji 
Inw,  li.  IS;  prtNifH,  $h. 

AiiHtmtdnn.  ini|K)rtniit  ri 

lerintlcii  oftho.  ii.  KMi ;  tbo  nmii 
oftltp.  nrcdiMl  liytlu>]ifi|irioKuii 
liOniluinlK,  17M. 

FnM«  inHtituti«)ii(i,  »yMeni  of.  tlu-iri 
iii.  (iO. 

FredeKiiirr.  hi*  rcmtinnnlion  of  tl 
I'IrMiiiatintI  IliMtiirv  of  ( f  rt'gory  «»f ' 
ii.  I4H. 

Fn'whnn  of  the  prmcnt  dny.  II  x  ^ 
i.  y(!. 

Free  iiHpiiry,  tho  llmt  ndllwlon  u 
the  n'ntnilixHtion  of  |Miwer  in 
liind.  i.  'Jill  ;  ll.r  (imvntlal  fnrt 
istii  rrntiiry.  'iii.l. 

Frerthinkcre.  m'liuol  of.  form 
•.MO. 

Fn-e  HrllHHnii  nt  thr  mniniriircm« 
the  r.th  rrntiiry.  I.  80H. 

Fn>nrh  riTilixnik>n,  Intrllfctual  rl 
ler  of.  I.  till. 

I''n'nch  fr«>vrmmc'nt.  improviMnrnt 
tlitt  mid  uf  tlio  roign  of  Cliurk'!i 
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i.  1 99 ;  in  the  1 7th  centuiy,  at  the  head 
of  European  civilization,  262. 

French  goverament,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
oompariMn  of,  with  the  English,  and 
of  the  lltb,  12th  and  13th  centuries 
of  French  history,  with  the  correspond- 
ing centuHes  beyond  the  channel, 
L260. 

"  nationality,  commencement  of 

.  the  formation  of,  i.  198. 

—  parliaments,  multiplication  of, 
in  the  15th  century,  i.  199. 

VjRmde,  the,  commencement  of,  i.  216. 

Folbert,  bishop  of  Charti-es,  a  letter  of 
bis  to  Ung  Robert,  complaining  of  the 
building  of  castles  by  a  neighbouring 
•eigneur,  iii.  82. 

Vnlda,  monastery  of,  the  first  instance 
<A  the  transfer  of  monasteries  fh)m 
episcopal  to  papal  Jurisdiction,  ii.  97. 

GaTdS,  Itutitutei  of,  ii.  8. 

Gaul,  social  state  of,  to  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies, i.  292;  ancient  chiefs  of,  801 ; 
four  classes  of  persons,  four  different 
social  conditions  which  existed  at  tliis 
period  in.  304;  number  of  great  men 
in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  840 ; 
civil  literature  of,  characterized,  356  ; 
in  the  .Oth  century,  under  the  influence 
of  three  spiritual  chiefs,  353  ;  Gaulish 
Christian  society,  357  ;  poets  of,  three 
remarkable,  357;  principal  questions 
debated  in,  in  the  5tli  century,  36  8  ; 
condition  of,  after  the  great  invasion 
and  settlement  of  the  Germans,  433  ; 
remarkable  diflerences  in  the  condition 
of,  in  its  various  parts,  435  ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of,  about  the  last 
half  of  the  6th  century,  436. 

Gallo-Frankish  society,  chaos  of  the, 
civil  and  religious,  after  the  invasion, 
ii.  165  ;  state  of,  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  168;  internal  history  of  the 
church  of,  8th— 10th  century,  311; 
refuj^al  of  bishops  to  acknowledge  the 
arclibishop  of  Metz  as  vicar  to  the 
ix)pe,  339;  poUtical  liistory  of  the 
principal  events  of,  from  5th— 10th 
century,  table  of,  433;  religious  his- 
tory of  the  principal  events  of,  from 
5th — lOtli  century,  table  of,  436  ;  lite- 
rary history  of  the  principal  events  of, 
from  5th — 10th  century,  table  of,  440  ; 
fKwition  of  proprietary  Gennan  chiefs 
ij),  iii.  5 1 ;  invasion  of,  by  the  Germans, 


distribution  and  habitation  of  various 
classes  at  the,  78;  changes  caused 
thereby,  79. 

Gallo-Roman  territory,  its  first  in- 
vaders, iii.  49. 

Gennadius,  his  Treatise  on  Jllustriout 
Men,  i.  360. 

General  history  of  France,  necessity  of 
reading,  before  studying  its  civilizar 
tion,  i.  289. 

General  ideas,  absence  of,  in  the  middle 
ages,  iii.  16. 

Germain,  St.,  passage  Arom  the  life  of^ 
ii.  128. 

German  chiefs,  their  relations  with  their 
companions,  iii.  22. 

German  tree-men,  theh*  designation 
among  the  Lombards  and  Franks, 
iii.  51. 

historians  and  feudal  publicists, 

in  general  attributed  too  extensive  an 
influence  to  the  barbarians,  i.  410. 

reformers,  intellectual  state  of, 

at  the  16th  century,  i.  276. 

tribes,  theh"  dwellings,  iii.   42; 

constructed  similarly  to  those  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  ib. 

Germanic  church,  success  of,  due  to  the 
labours  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mission- 
aries, ii.  332. 

element,  prevalence  of,  in  early 

European  civilization,  i.  62. 

Germans,  the,  constituted  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  tribes  that  conquered 
tlie  Koman  empire,  i.  39  ;  social  con- 
dition of  the  ancient,  56 ;  state  of 
the,  a  little  before  the  invasion,  414  ; 
various  views  of,  416  ;  powerful  spirit 
of  tribe  or  family  among  the,  469; 
conversion  of  the,  beyond  the  Rhine, 
ii.  178  ;  condition  of  the,  prior  to  the 
invasion,  402 ;  early  custom  among, 
of  giving  the  rank  of  warrior  to  the 
young  men,  iii.  103. 

institutions,  ancient,  i.  420. 

German  invasion,  characteristic  fact  of 
the,  i.  443. 

Germany,  centralization  of  power  in,  in 
the  15th  century,  i.  201 ;  activity  of 
spirit  in,  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
276. 

.ancient,  distinct  societies  of, 

iii.  41 ;  ascendancy  of  the  chiefs  over 
their  companions,  ib. 

Giescler,  his  Manual  of  EccU»iattical 
History,  i.  294. 
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OntlfVvy  of  llouillmi.  i.  150.  | 

GtNirl  ik'nue  II  tlitftiiijniUiing  trmit  of  ■ 
Fniicli  ;;«'niii!i.  i.  J  I-'.  i 

Gottst'lmik.  iin-libiiilii>p  of  Majrence.  con-  | 
(li'inni'tl  liy  u  itiuiidl,  ii.  iisii  demth  j 
of.  :ii;7.  I 

Govi'niinritt,  liow  it  oriKiiiutra  anfl  q»-  i 
tnbli«lifti  itM'If  in    every    society,  i. 
HI);  in  not  nen'iiiiArlly  coercive,  i6. ;  i 
liijilK'nt  iK'i-fection  of.  i»  to  be  able  to  ' 
diiipeniK^  with  coen'ion,  HO;  neccMsry 
influence  oftlie  frovenieil  iiixxi,  lOc  ; 
jN'culiarity  of,  under  I'iiilip  le  Bel,  iii. 
•-•74. 

G^>nlnlorinn^  abumliince  of  in  Uaulish  j 
civil  Ht('r:itun>.  i.  30U. 

GmtianiM  An;riiMtitN  his  mandate  to 
AntoniuH.  pn'torlun  prefect  of  the 
Cittulif.  i.  :).'>o. 

Great  men.  inthience  of,  uixm  the  early 
civiUz:ition  of  Kun)|K',  I.  ftrt;  their 
activity  l«  of  two  kindti,  ii.  li<:{ : 
NaixiUHm  an  ilIu!<tration.  184. 

(ireek  litoratiire  and  art,  surprising 
uniformity  of  iden  thnni^hout,  i.  -Ji. 

Greek  and  Koniun  antiquities  reKtore<l 
in  Europe  in  the  14th  century,  i.  iOV  ; 
iiiannncript^  xoiight  for  and  publishetl 
by  Dante,  i'etrarcli,  lloccaccio,  and 
tlieir  oontoni|)<)rurle!«,  lA. 

•  lanpuafro  ^iHikcn  in  all  tlie  great 

towns  of  southern  Ctaul,  393. 

Gregory  I V.,  interfen*nci'  of,  in  8.13  to 
reconcile  I.ouis  le  lK>bonaire  and  his 
ton*,  ii.  3:} 8. 

Gregory  VII.,  mistaken  notions  con- 
cerning the  chnnuter  of;  h\«  real  cha-  I 
racter  and  objecti*,  i.  rj2  ;  ruling  idea  ' 
of;  two  great  faults  committed  by,  • 
1  s:i ;  extract  fhmi  an  ei)iKtIe  of,  to  '■ 
the  emiH-mr  Maurice,  ii.  '20;  letter  ; 
fW)m  him  res^pectlng  the  treatment  of  ' 
his  lnboun>rs.  iii.  1 3(1.  | 

Gregory  of  Tourn,  his  account  of  the  re-  ; 
maim*  of  the  two  tribi*s  in  a  single  I 
nation,  and  un«ler  a  single  empins  , 
i.  I7:t :  .>:ketch  of  his  life,  ii.  140 ;  list  of 
his  writings,  I  Ti  ;  characteristic  ex-  I 
tnids  from  them,  14.S;  hiB  Kcffejtias-  . 
//ivi/ //i>A»/7/ (iescrilK'd.   144.  ' 

<iuurantees  for  institutions  wanting  un-  ! 
der  the  femlal  system,  i.  7<: ;  political 
invotigatioii  of  two  ditlVrt'nt  kinds, 
i''.;  olyi'ot  of  tlios<*  itossicstfctl  by  vas- 
sals, iii.  171. 
<Juises.  the  struggles  of  the,  against  the 


Valoit,  endf  in  the  aoceMlOB  ofH 
IV..  i.  ilH. 
Gunpcywder,  invention  oC  i<  21  !• 

Haixam,  Ur.,  hla  opinion  w  to 
right  of  guazdianahip,  Iii.  I6ft. 

llenkes,  his  CeMeral  Hittory  9/lktl 
titiH  Church  charactcrixtid.  i.  294 

Henry  1.,  liis  ordiuanco  reapectiai 
guard  of  the  gatea  of  Urieani 
3ii7. 

Henry  II.  of  England  charactcriae 
'221 ;  Ida  policy  agafaiat  I'iiilip  A 
tus,  228. 

Heresy,  state  of  legislation  agaii 
8«4;  tlie  Buzguudlan,  Gothk, 
Fraidc  kings  refUaed  to  trotdrie  I 
selves  in  queitions  ol't  Mntcuc 
their  Uugs  upon  thia  matter,  ii. 

1  lemdts,  the  second  fionn  of  monks. ; 

llierarchy  of  ranks  and  titles  in 
Itoman  emigre  at  the  ounneaec 
of  the  flftli  century.  UUc  of  U 
412. 

Hilary.  St.,  bishop  of  l*oitiefS.  L  3) 

Hincmar,  endeaTonm  of.  to  esU 
unity  in  tlie  church,  i.  iji;  di 
between  him  and  tlie  bishop  of 
sons.  ii.  344;  his  Idatory,  S50: 
sidercd  under  tliree  points  of  ' 
30  J  ;  Ids  works,  302;  councils  at  i 
he  assisted,  353;  relationa  of. 
the  popo.  35G  ;  analogy  between 
and  Bossuet.  30 U ;  considered  v 
his  diocese.  »6. ;  considered  as  a  i 
logian.  3ti0. 

Hililuinis.  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  his  . 
pitgetint,  11.  380. 

History  should  be  limited  to  the  nam 
of  facts,  i.  4  ;  rarious  olaaset  of  i 
facts,  ib.;  importance  of  atudyiuf 
direct  influences  in,  107  ;  Ulustra 
ifi.i  essentially  suceesiive;  tlie 
of  its  being  so  too  oOen  forgot 
illustration.  117 ;  method  of;  pos 
of  facts  with  regard  to ;  anatomy 
physiology  of.  ii.  2 ;  triple  problei 
U*  resolved  by.  common  Ikult  of. 

Historical  fticts.  necvtalty  for  stud 
the  progressive  formation  of,  iii. 
why.  18;  more  so  in  the  Idstor 
societies  tlian  in  that  of  indi\idi 
ih. 
Historians,  political,  their  Tarloiu  t 

as  to  benefices,  iii.  28. 
lloinage,  manner  of  d<rfng,  ill.  lu.'i. 
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oonitniction  of  dtison's  in  tho 
19th  century,  i.  184. 

Btunan  mind,  its  fluctuation  between  a 
tendency  to  complain  and  to  reit  satis- 
fled*  upon  equally  insuffloient  grounds, 

.     L  19. 

Hubs,  John,  his  religious  reform,  i.  20. 

w  and   Jerome  of   l*raguo,  sum- 

moned by  the  council  of  Constance, 
•ad  condemned  aa  heretics  and  revo- 
Itttionhits,  i.  209. 

Hnatites,  war  of  the,  i.  209. 

Bypatios,  a  rhetorician  at  Constanti- 
nople in  632,  ii.  379. 


,  fbrce  of,  can  dispenso  with  insti- 

.    tutions,  i.  107. 

Imagination  bom  under  and  fostered  by 
ftudaUsm,  i.  81 ;  tho  influential  part  it 
plays  in  the  life  of  man,  iU.  14. 

Immateriality  of  the  soul,  question  of, 
discussed  in  the  Narbonaisc,  between 
Faustus,  bishop  of  Riez,  and  M  amer- 
tius  Claudienus,  L  SGO;  doctrine  of 
tlie,  dispute  concerning,  806. 

Immobility,  spirit  of,  in  castes,  i.  04. 

Imperial  court,  table  of  tho  organization 
of,  ii.  407. 

Independence,  Bcntimcnt  of  iudiTidual,  a 
leading  trait  in  tho  barbaric  cliarac- 
ter.  i.  40. 

IndejMindents,  system  of  the,  i.  823. 

Individuality,  a  leading  characteristic  of 
the  middle  ages,  iii.  10. 

InduHtry  of  tlie  ancient  burghers  diflered 
fVom  that  of  the  burghers  of  the 
middle  ages.  iii.  327. 

India,  the  tlioocratic  principle  tlie  base 
of  tho  civilization  of,  i.  22. 

Indian  civilization,  tho  unity  of  its  prin- 
ciplu  the  cause  of  its  stationary  con- 
dition, i.  23. 

litorttturo,  all  its  monuments  ex- 

pri'ssions  of  tho  same  idea,  i.  24. 

lutiuisition,  commencement  of  the  8pa- 
ninh.i.  201. 

Institutions,  their  conilision  and  insta- 
bility in  the  barbarous  epoch,  three 
kindn  co-existed,  i.  61 ;  tliree  great  sys- 
toniii  of.  which,  after  the  fall  of  tho 
Koniaii  empire,  contested  for  Europe, 
420. 

luHurrection  of  tlio  towns  against  tho 
ftudal  lords,  i.  133. 

iDtclhTt.  nuHlern,  contrasted  with  Greek 
and  K astern,  i.  116. 


Intellectual  progress,  revival  of,  at  tile 
end  of  the  8th  century,  ii.  280 ;  difll- 
culty  of  characterising  their  move- 
ments, id. 

Italian  literature,  period  of  the  brilUanoy 
of.  i.  217. 

republics,  causes  of  their  splen- 

dour,i.  186;  apparently  contradictory 
facts  concerning,  186,  187 ;  republioa 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the 
Greek  republics,  188. 

towns,    their  analogy  with  the 

ancient  Homan  cities,  iii.  886;  diM- 
thiction  between  them  and  the  French 
borough- towns,  ib. 

Italy,  the  lead  she  has  taken  at  particu- 
lar periods  in  the  arts,  i.  8  ;  probable 
reason  of  its  never  having  become  a 
nation,  187  ;  centralixation  of  power 
in,  in  tho  16th  century,  202. 

Invasion,  predominant  characteristic  of 
tho  period  sticccoding  the,  at  regards 
the  relative  positions  of  dvil  and  reli- 
gious society,  ii,  84. 

James  II.,  accession  of,  i.  94A. 

Jerome,  8t.,  commotion  against  him  at 
Betlilehem,  i.  886;  his  strictures  on 
the  monastic  life,  ii.  66—68. 

Jesuits,  decided  failure  of  the,  in  all 
their  undertakings,  i.  227. 

Joan  of  Arc,  i.  107. 

John,  king  of  England,  cliaractcrixed, 
iii.228;  the  acquisitions  made  fh)m  him, 
by  I'hilip  Augustus,  ib. ;  his  murder  of 
prince  Artlmr,  229;  cited  to  appear 
before  I'liilip  Augustus  for  that  crime, 
t^.;  his  n>fhsal,  ib.;  account  of  the  af- 
fair by  Matthew  Paris,  ib. 

Judgment  by  peers,  impracticability  of, 
under  tho  feudal  system,  iii.  277. 

Judicial  order,  use  of  the,  iii.  277  ;  cha- 
racter of  its  history,  280. 

Judicial  combat  more  fhiquently  men- 
tioned in  the  Uipuarian  than  theSalio 
law,  i.  476 ;  first  and  true  source  of, 
477 ;  u  chief  fen ture  in  feudal  society, 
iii.  181 ;  regulations  of,  182. 

Jugeurs,  their  ofllce,  iii.  277. 

Jurisconsults,  character  of  thehr  minds, 
iii.  273. 

Justinian  III.,  decree  of,  in  426,  ex- 
pressly invested  with  tho  force  of  law, 
i.  203. 

Justitia,  a  service  due  from  vassals  to 
their  suzerains,  iii.  162. 
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KiKCf*.  their  ixwition  with  respect  to  the  \ 
great  iiiiiiilM  uruuiul  them,  ii.  ibi. 

Lam>-tax  should  1>e  fixed,  iii.  130. 

Landed  jiroperties,  liow  di«tiiiKiii8he<I  in 
the  ltarbur()Ui<  eiKicli,  their  eonfiiMed 
eonditiun,  i.  .'>!  :  iustuhility  of,  durinf; 
the  bHrhiinius  eiiocli.  ib. :  changes  in 
the  diviHion  cif,  iii.  T::.  | 

Lay  patniiiiif^e,  rum*  and  progress  of.  ii.  ns.  > 

Laon,  chHrter  granted  it  by  I^uis  le  I 
(inw,  ill.  .'ilT.  I 

Lawii,  Itoniun.  iti*  ctmstituent  parts,  i.  | 
•2V  ;  of  nearly  all  the  barbanius  nations  i 
writti'H  between  the  <ith  and  8tli  een-  i 
turie:} ;  defeat  of  this  attempt  at  eivi- 
lization,  A 7  :  barbarian,  which  ruled 
over  t\w  nations  establiMhvil  in  Gaul, 
471:    neither   the    Human    nor  the 
written  barbaric  were  truly  adaptetl 
for  the  state  uf  suciety  at  the  fall  of 
the  eni]ure,  ii.  Ki. 

lawyers,  rise  of  the  ola>«s  of,  iii.  277  ;  the 
aid  lent  by  them  to  royalty  against  tlie 
feudal  aristocruey  and  clergy,  'J78 ; 
their  public  service  in  this  ri*siKH;t,  ib. ; 
on  the  other  liand,  they  have  ever 
been  the  lively  instruments  of  tyranny, 
ib. 

Lazare,  suppression  of  the  monks  of,  iii. 
41-2. 

Legislation,  history  of,  fjrom  the  death 
of  Charlemagne,  to  the  ai*cejisltm  of 
Hugh  (-aiH't,  ii.  -JOa;  absence  of, 
under  the  first  Capetlans,  iii.  23."; 
progress  of,  under  Philip  Augustus, 
1*34  ;  extent  of,  under  that  monarch, 
ift. 

liCgitimacy,  iiolitical,  claimed  by  all 
kinds  of  governments,  i.  4(i ;  investi- 
gation of  the  idea  of,  ib.;  true  foun- 
dation of,  48  ;  not  the  banner  of  ab- 
solute iK)wer,  4i>. 

'  of  n>ligious  government,  con- 

ditions of  the,  i.  U'2. 

Leibnitz,  contrast  between  the  Ideas  of, 
the  .studies  uf  his  disciiiKn),  and  the 
(iennan  universities  in  the  17tli  cen- 
tury, and  the  memoirs  which  paint 
tlje  court  of  the  elector  uf  Branden- 
burg or  liavarin,  i.  '210. 

Jxtidrude,  archbishop  of  I^yons,  account 
of,  ii.  '2:>r, ;  U-tUr  from  him  to  Charle- 
magne, L'.Od'. 

Leo  III.,  letter  of,  to  the  cmiwror,  il. 
337. 


Leo  IV.,  letter  Ihun.  to  the  CBfMi 

lA)tliair«,  in  858.  ii.  820. 
Letters,  their  share  in  the  dTiUsalisitf 

nations,  i.  6. 
Lex  HomoH,  ii.  8. 
Library  of  Constantinoiile.  detafb  c«- 

coming,  1.  3.^1. 
of  the  imperial  palace  at  lYetflk 

i.  351. 
Liberty  too  often  regarded  by  R&gta 

as  an  obstacle,  not  as  a  metai,  I 

llti. 

the  Aindamcntal    idea  cC  ii 

modem  ICurope,  came  to  itfhniti 
conquerOTl,  i.  432. 

UU'raturc  ceased  to  be  llteratare  ia  be- 
coming ecclesiastical,  ii.  102 :  oaauBoa 
mistakes  arising  Ihrni  this  fact  eo^ 
rectcd,  103;  situation  fhm  the  4th  te 
the  btli  century  described,  104. 

English,  oommenoemcnt  cC  i- 

•J  17. 

French,  commencement  of,i.  317. 

of  tlie  middle  ages,  general  dta* 

racterof,  391. 
National  German,  charactcriied, 


ii.  404. 
ancient,  comparison  betvfco. 

and  modem,  i.  391. 
profane,  disappearance  of,  iftcr 

the  fourth  century,  il.  99 ;  ftvn  tin 

(ith  to  the  Hth  oentttiy  described.  13«. 
lx)gic  falsifies  history,  i.  9G,  07. 
I^rris,  charter  granted  by  Louis  le  tiroi 

to  this  town.  iii.  311. 
JA)thaire,  king  of  IxnTainc,  marriage  oC 

with  Teutberge,  ii.  341 ;  expelled  tlie 

kingdom,  iii.  206. 
Louis  le  Dcbonnairc,  in  823,  capitnlaiy 

of,  ii.  323  ;  Ul.  63. 
Ix>uis  le  Jeune,  charter  granted  by,  lo 

IWauvais,  ill.  404 ;  another  relating  to 

Beauvais,  411. 
Louis  111.  dispute  bctvrecn  him  and  the 

council  of  Nlmes,  ii.  856. 
Louis  le  Gros,  character  of,  by  Snger. 

iii.  211 ;  illustrations  of  his  energy  ia 

checking  the  seigneurs.  312,  rt  »eq.\ 

character  of  his  gon*mment,  21ti; 

letu-r  of.  concerning  the  exaction  of 

Kudcs,  castellan  of  Beauvais,  39«i; 

charter  granting  certain  privileges  to 

IWauvais.  402 ;  death  of,  403. 
Louis  le  Begue,  table  of  the  Capitolarics 

uf.  ii.  3U0. 
Louis  YII.,  his  ordinance  granting  ccr- 
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- . .  tain  oostoms  to   Orleans,  iii.   368 ; 
abandoning  the  right  of  mort-main  at 
'..  Orleans,  869. 

Xoola  VIII.,  the  entrance  of;  into  Paris, 
described,  iii.  271 ;  ordinance  of,  abo- 

,  lishing  certain  customs  at  Orleans, 
S71 ;  another  enfranchising  the  ser& 
at  Orleans,  873 ;  charter  granted  by, 
to  Etampes,  879 ;  another,  381 ;  an- 
other, abolisliing  an  abuse  at  Etampes, 
388 ;  general  regulation  of,  for  the 
goremment  of  Etampes,  t6. ;  con- 
firms  a  charter  relating  to  Etampes, 
388. 

tionis.  Saint,  Letter  of  his  to  Suger, 
iii.  221;  character  of,  243;  state  of 
royalty  under,  ib.;  influence  of  the 
personal  character  of,  244;  extract 
relating  to,  from  Guillaume  de  Nan- 
gis,  ib.;  treaty  with  Henry  III.  of 
England,  ib. ;  extract  relating  to  him 
from  Joinville,  246  ;  countries  which 
he  annexed  to  his  kingdom,  245,  247 ; 

.  what  he  did  for  royalty,  247  ;  different 
f>pinions  regarding  his  relation  with 
feudalism,  247,  248;  extracts  from 
his  ordinances,  249 ;  proof  of  his  re- 
spect for  feudal  principles,  250 ;  at- 
tacks private  wars  and  judicial  com- 
h&tSt  251 ;  his  ordinance  relating  to 
private  wars,  252 ;  that  relating  to 
judicial  duels,  253 ;  great  change 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  crown 
by  these  attacks,  255;  other  points 
achieved  by  him,  256 ;  table  of  the 
ordinances  of,  257 ;  progress  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  under  his  reign, 
25S;  his  ordinance  called  la  Frag- 
mtUique,  ib. ;  anecdote,  related  by 
Joinville,  of  his  government,  259  ; 
his  ordinances  for  the  reform  of  the 
internal  administration,  259;  ana- 
lysed, 260.  261;  his  re-establishment 
of  the  rrnm  dominici^  261  ;  details  of 
.loinvillc  regarding  his  administra- 
tion of  the  provostship  of  Paris,  261, 
262  ;  uummaryof  his  administration, 
263. 

Louis  Ic  Hutin,  his  ordinance  enfrau- 
cliising  serfs,  iii.  149 ;  ordinance  of 
his,  in  favour  of  the  aristocracy,  283.  i 

Louis  XL,  change  in  the  style  of  French 
government  by,  i.  200. 

Louis  XIII.,  reign  of,  in  France,  i. 
216. 

Louis  XIV.,  the  pure  monarchy  of,  its 


endeavours  to  become  an  universal 
monarchy,  i.  245;  league  made  in 
Europe  between  various  political  par- 
ties in  order  to  resist  this  attempt,  ib.  \ 
general  struggle  in  Europe  between, 
and  the  prhice  of  Orange,  246 ;  go- 
vernment of,  264 ;  character  of  the 
wars  of,  256;  wars  of,  255;  his  rela- 
tions with  foreign  states,  256 ;  legisla- 
tion of,  260 ;  government  of,  the  first 
which  applied  itself  solely  to  the  con- 
duct of  affairs,  as  a  power  at  once  de- 
finitive and  progressive,  261. 
Luther  formally  separates  himself  ftom 
the  Roman  church,  i.  215. 

Magna  Charta  from  time  to  time  re- 
called, and  again  confirmed  by  most 
of  the  khdgs  who  succeeded  king  John, 
i.  233. 

Mamertius  Claudienus,  his  treatise  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Sotd,  i.  393. 

Man,  instinctively  endeavours  to  rise 
above  the  barbarous  condition,  i.  55. 

Manorial  property,  causes  of  the  rapid 
division  of,  iii.  33 ;  usurpation  of  ib. ; 
measures  taken  by  Charlemagne  with 
regard  to,  ib. ;  advice  of  the  bishops 
to  Charles  le  Chauve  on  the  sultject, 
34 ;  conversion  of  freeholds  into  bene- 
fices, ib.i  the  practice  allied  with 
ancient  German  manners.  35 ;  law  of 
the  Visigoths  on  the  subject,  ib. ;  ca- 
pitularies of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne, 
36  ;  ill  success  of  their  efforts,  ib. ; 
generalization  of  feudalism,  37. 

Mansus  ccclesiasticus,  granted  by  Charle- 
magne to  each  church,  ii.  326. 

Marcellin,  Life  of  Saint,  quoted,  ii. 
121. 

Martin,  Saint,  of  Tours,  Life  of,  by  Saint 
Sulpicius  Severus,  i.  354. 

Material  changes  in  the  condition  of 
society  have  not  received  due  atten- 
tion, i.  67. 

Mayor  of  the  palace,  institution  of  the, 
ii.  170 ;  acquisition  of  property  by» 
and  consequent  formation  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, ib. 

Maximus  the  Confessor,  commentaries 
of,  in  622,  ii.  380. 

Meiner's  History  of  the  Female  Sex,  i. 
416. 

Meyer,  M.,  Iiis  observations  on  the  com- 
munal system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  iii. 
352,  ft  »eq. 
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MUlitlo  airr«,  iniiMn-Unrf  of  llii*  utiiily 
(if,  HI.  H  I  Kfnirritl  |N>)iul«rlty  (if  lliul 
■tiHly  In  llii*  |)n<Miut  liay,  ih.  i  liiMtllKy 
Im  In  iMrliculnr  (iiiartor*.  ih. ;  thry  an* 
th»  rrmllo  of  iiiiMlcm  MwltiUiHi  mid 
uiMunm,  9  I  iNUtn^iilnr  riiamctrr  iif. 
with  iviriint  to  chlVHlry,  114. 

UittM,  (itIkIii  Hiitt  liltftury  uf  the*  wiml, 
Hi.  lou. 

mill  1117  Nrrvlns  iniaUlMtH  ur(|rin  uf. 
■enirdllijr  i«»  M.  dr  ItttuliiinTllliKni.  ill. 
lAI. 

MtlttHi,  imiiiphlitt  ofi  **  A  ntRiiy  mid  rniiy 
WHy  tiiMtHblUlm  IhHiiHUiitiiuiiwrillUi." 
I.  J 1-2. 

Illinl,  itiiidllioii  of.  Ill  llii«  rnidnl  iM<rl(Ml, 
iii.  7. 

Uiaai  DnmitiM,  thi*.  of  (■liurlf*initKlif«,  il. 
ll»'Jl  n^fiTrtsI  t«i.  VAA;  diiitrlliutlon  ol' 
till*,  liy  CliarliHi  |o  (MiHiivr,  •'(Oil. 

Miiiiiirrlilriil  liiHUliitiuiiii.  tlirir  origin, 
til.  tiO. 

MoiiuHtcry  of  Hninl  FniiNtin  Hi  Niiiiiii. 
Iimiidulioii  of,  I.  ntii. 

lloimNloHi'rt.  till*  two  flivl.  fUiiiidcd  tiy 
H«lnl  llnrllii.  I.  i\n-i  ;  (IuiiIIhIi.  prinil 
tlvorhRrArtrrofthr,  oiillrt'ly  dllTi^nMit 
tft  tilt*  llioiiHHtcrirH  of  lhi«  KiiNt,  n.-k.'i ; 
llir  flrnt,  not  ruiiiidoil  l>y  niiy  liidlvl- 
diul,  II.  N.'l  {  tlirlr  rt'lutioiii*  with  tlio 

t'liTlty.  Kil,  Hi  ;  tlir  lit  It'll!  loll  ttf  I  ho 
l»iMho|M  >(triU*t<Hl  hy  tliHii,  N4  1  pun 
MiiKi«ii  (ttnn  notri  of  tho  coiiui'IIm  of 
diikli'itloiilii  hihI  OrlrmiM  ooii{*c«riiliiKi 
4h.  I  |)rol(M'ti<tl  HKnhmt  thu  opiirciwloii 
of  l>l>(ho}Ht  hy  roynlly,  IMi  1  how  tlii« 
roynl  pnit«>rtloii  whm  oltrii  Hiuhul  by 
lhi«  liUlioiM ;  protiM'tfil,  iiflrrwitnlii, 
by  lhi«  pupiioy.  »/. 

MoiiHNtii*  liiNtitiitloiiii,  liitrtMliirtloiiof  rr- 
giilHrily  Into,  by  St.  Ih>nc<lt<'l,  II.  ini ; 
pi-ogrt'Mit  of  this  III  tho  wrNi,  iM>(MiIlur 
clmritrlfritftlrii  It  tht'ii  HrimiiiiiHi.iiA,  riii; 
Hmiiiiiiiry  of  tho  rhiinKcn  through 
which  lilt*,  piiHHfd  noiii  till*  4th  to  tho 
Hth  rc'iiliiry,  'IN. 

—  -  -  •■  onli'r,  drviMopiiiiMit  of  tlu«,  ill  tin* 
Wcht,  I.  I 'JO. 

->  ■■  iirdiMit.  iiiirltMit,  l(Mt«  Hlnioitt  nil 
their  |NiIliU*iil  power,  nnd  iin*  n^pUiHil 
by  thi'  .loHiiitH,  I.  J 1 7 

MmiKol  (>iiiiM>rorrt,  rcIiilioiiH  lK*twi*t>n  tin*, 
iiiitl  ijio  ('hrJHtluii  kliigM.  I.  Ufi. 

Honk,  (Ifiioi'iil,  iiiitliTliikt'H  I  ho  fonitiirt 
of  tht«  rfritorHtloii,  I.  'Ji'j. 

MuukM,  i>rniiii>otiM  notloiiHiH>ii(H«nilng  thi* 


coudttiiin  oC  eoiiftilf«d  t  Ihi 
MitkNi,  II.  III. mi  I rxtmviilpt 
(i.i.  till.  70  (  u|i|Miii«d  and 
by  l*«gaiiiim.  04.  ah;  t 
uf.  gniitljr  inenNMMl  hy  I 
of  th«»  tliiia,  UN,  iit»  {  boA 
tImiM  iif  liiaor|Niniti()ii  wl 
rIr«lii«ilo»l  wirlvty,  HH  (  ii 
mid  |trivll(>fMt  «xl«t«uoi 
liy  thr,  Hii|  ouHMqiutiit 
dii|M-iiili*nc<«,  H7 1  rngrr 
whirh  Ihry  MMplrtMl  Ui  ri 
prlmthiKMi,  Nil  t  .\tlmn«i 
nigiMl  thi*  ninliitioii  of  ili< 
lioly  onlrnt.  tin  1  tin*  rpUiti 
iieml  dlMHHinigitd  It,  nti 
fUftlon  of  iliolr  «niliitlt>ii. 
i|iirntv4,  Ui  I  n*MUlmit*i*  of 
opprriMlon  of  tlici  IMhIioim, 
vrlth  the  n*MiHiitm*4i  of  tlii<  t 
A'Udnl  tyrniiiiy,  H.l  1  n'furui 
of.  Kt'roinplUliml  \»y  Ht. 
d'Anlaiie,  ni&. 

Moiilell,  M.  di*,  hiN  ilMnit-^  ,i 
ehiirm*trrlxi*d,  Hi.  Nii ;  bin 
the  Inipnivitinent  iu  tlu*  f* 
the  Volnui,  Uh. 

Moiiti*Mpil<*it,  hU  Hceonni  ol 
ill.  14. 

MontMirier,  M.  do,  1il«  opiii 
MlHtr  of  the  feiulul  vlIluKe, 

Bloml  ehmigi*.  the  dt*«lr<*  It  | 

llM   iNMM'MMir   to   rt*lllixe    It 

i.  14. 

devebipiiuiit,  pnniiiiti'> 

ItN  iMlvwHlea  hi  relutioii  I 
llomtUm  of  the  iioi'ImI  «tute 

Morality  lendn  Inevitably  to 
H  7  i  the  olOit't  of  legliiliitliii 
Htntfei  of  elvllixnthui.  II.  ; 
tieni,  grent  progreiw  of,  HI. 

Morlgiiy.  III.  H7H  1  prlrllegeii  f 
to  whiK*ver  Inhiibiiri  th 
Nenf  ttt  K.tani|Nti.  ih. 

Mortiiinlli  iilHilUheil  Ht  Orleii 

Mimlelpul  nyateiii,  r<iiidllloii 
the  full  of  the  Konmn  riii| 
elmngeH  In,  nt  the  f^ll  of  I 
ii.  0,  in  I  It  iMM'ttiiie  iiion 
th'al.  in. 

MiinlelpHlltleii,  netN  relHting  ' 
dlNRpiieiirmiee  of,  UUT. 

NAi*(»l.r4>N.  hU  eiiret-r  ehttm 
IN4:  eoiniNired  with  that 
ningue,  IhA. 
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Vatioo,  what  trnly  ooDstitates  one,  iii. 
2. 

Vatkmality,  abeeaee  ot  true,  prior  to 
fbe  12th  century,  L  147. 

Vatknifl,  the  moral  and  European  unity 
of,  dereloped  by  the  cmaadet,  L  149. 

ITeile,  Simonde,  faia  miaaive,  denouncing 
the  crimes  of  the  peofde  of  Beamrais, 
itt.  446;  pastoral  letter  ianied  1^, 
449. 

THchcdas  I.  pope  in  858,  ii.  341 ;  letter 
from,  to  Adventius,  bishop  of  Metz, 
in  863,  843;  discourse  ot,  to  the 
council  held  in  805,  344 ;  letter  fh>m, 
addressed  to  Charles  le  Chaure,  be- 
tween 865  and  867,  388. 

JHnth  century,  philosophical  spirit  of, 
iL  369. 

nobility,  resistance  of  the,  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  royalty  in  1314,  iii.  383; 
ordinance  in  their  faTour  of  Louis  le 
Hutin,  ib. 

NoUtia  Imperii  R&mani,  a  great  original 
document,  L  293. 

Oaths  of  fidelity  desired  by  Charlemagne 
from  ercry  freeman,  iii.  71. 

Offices  given  in  fief,  iii.  99;  disputes 
arising  frx>m  this  custom,  100. 

Oil  painting,  art  of,  discovered,  i.  211. 

QiMnion,  power  of  public,  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  i.  107. 

Orange,  council  of,  decree  of  the,  ii.  39. 

Oratories,  or  private  chapels,  institution 
and  infiuence  of^  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Agdc,  Orleans,  and  Chalons, 
concerning,  ii.  40,  41. 

Ortleric  Vital,  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Xormandy,  ii.  144. 

Ordination  and  tonsiure,  separation  ot, 
ii.  37. 

Orleans,  sketch  of  its  municipal  history, 
iii.  30!);  ordinances  relating  to,  3G7 
— 374. 

Organization,  attempt  at  a  theocratical, 
i.  180  ;  obatacled  to  its  success,  180 — 
1«3;  attempts  at  mixed,  190 — 193; 
successful  in  England,  192;  generally 
imsuccessful ;  why  ?  198 ;  of  Uie  tribes 
in  Germany,  their  origin,  iii.  43. 

I'AOANiSM,  struggle  against,  the  predo- 
minant fact  of  the  first  century,  i. 
377. 

I'apacy  advanced  by  the  alliance  of  the 
churctv  and  the  civil  sovereign,  by  the 


empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  by  ita 
fkll,  i.  120 ;  ascendancy  gained  by,  in 
the  West;  limited  character  of  its 
power  in  times  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  invasion,  ii.  167 ;  alliance  of 
this  power  and  of  the  mayors  of  the 
palace,  and  the  new  directicm  imposed 
by  them  upon  drilization,  180 ;  his- 
tory ot,  829 ;  less  powerful  in  Italy* 
in  the  Lombard  church,  330. 

Papiam  Bespomum,  the,  not,  as  l^  lOiM 
supposed,  an  abstract  of  the  Bremanumr 
of  Alaric  iL  13 ;  substituted  by  the 
Breviarium  Alaricum,  ib. 

Pares,  or  peers,  meaning  of,  iii.  169. 

Paris,  Matthew,  his  account  of  the  cita- 
tion of  John  of  England  by  Philip^ 
Augustus,  iii.  229. 

Parish  priests,  institution  of,  ii.  45. 

Parliament,  condition  of  the  British,  in 
the  14th  century,  i.  192. 

Past,  the  history  of,  its  pleasures  and  ita 
advantages,  tii.  14. 

Patriarchs  of  national  churches,  institu- 
tion of, in  the  East;  failure  of  attempts 
at  their  institution  in  the  West,  ii. 
47. 

Patronage,  military,  characterized;  its 
origin,  i.  41. 

Paul,  St.,  sqjoum  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  378. 

Paulin,  St.,  bishop  of  Kola,  i.  358. 

Peers,  judgment  by,  texts  relating  to, 
172 — 175;  became  impracticable,  iii. 
198. 

Pelagian  controversy,  history  of  the,  i. 
379. 

Pelagians  protected  by  John,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  i.  382. 

Pclagius,  heresy  of,  concerning  free-will 
and  grace,  routed  by  Saint  Augustin, 
i.  354;  council  rcsi)ecting  him,  in  415, 
383 ;  reinstated  by  pope  Zosimus,  384 ; 
condemned  by  pope  Innocent,  ib. ;  his 
heresy  expires  in  the  year  427,  and 
leaves  the  semi-Pelagians  engaged  in 
the  struggle,  385;  the  great  intel- 
lectual controversy  of  the  church  in 
the  5th  century,  ddS. 

Penitential  system  of  the  church,  its  cor- 
respondence with  the  views  of  modem, 
philosophers,  i.  113. 

Penitentials,  or  codes  of  ecclesiastical 
punislunent,  ii.  313. 

People,  kind  of  influence  exerted  by, 
upon  the  clergy,  between  the  5th  and 
12th  centuries,  i.  107 ;  the,  from  the 
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15th  to  the  18th  century,  ill  qualified 
to  take  port  in  the  external  rela- 
tions of  countries,  illustrations,  204, 
208. 

Pepin-le-Bref  needs  tlie  assistance  of 
the  pope  to  make  himself  king,  ii. 
179;  capitulary  of,  regarding  pilgrims, 
833;  his  temporal  power,  notable 
accretion  of,  831;  an  edict  of  his 
respecting  jt/recarto,  iii.  27. 

Persecutions  in  the  church  during  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries,  ii.  25;  less 
prevalent  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East,  28. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  i.  150. 

Petit,  Denis  Ic,  collection  by,  ii.  339. 

Petty  population,  their  degraded  con- 
dition under  the  feudal  system,  i. 
73. 

feudal   society,  its  relations   to 

the  general  society  with  which  it  was 
connected.!.  75. 

I'hilip  I.,  account  of  the  coronation  of, 
iii.  208 ;  cliarter  granted  by  him  to 
Etampes.  375  ;  charter  he  granted  to 
the  children  of  Eudes,  376. 

Philip  Augustus,  the  extent  to  which  he 
advanced  royalty  as  a  political  power, 
iii.  227  ;  the  great  aim  of  his  reign 
was  to  reconstruct  the  kingdom,  ib. ; 
difficulty  of  the  task,  ib. ;  character 
of,  22S ;  hia  acquisitions  from  John 
of  England,  i//. ;  extent  of  his  ma- 
norial possessions,  231  ;  his  attempts 
towards  central  government,  i6. ;  his 
efforts  to  emancipate  royalty  from  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  232  ;  tlurows  off 
the  domination  of  tlie  foreign  and  of 
the  national  clergy.  232,  233 ;  his 
promotion  of  legislation,  233 ;  his 
ordinance  regulating  the  kingdom 
during  his  absence  in  the  East,  234 ; 
his  efforts  to  raise  royalty  above  the 
feudal  powers,  237  ,  his  principle 
that  a  king  should  not  do  homage  to 
any  one,  238  ;  various  civil  improve- 
ments effected  by  him,  230;  one  of  the 
principal  results  of  the  reign  of,  242  ; 
onlinance  of,  respecting  certain  taxes 
and  exemptions  at  Orleans,  373 ;  abo- 
lishes the  corporation  of  Etampes,  886 ; 
charter  granted  by,  to  the  weavers  of 
Etampes,  r.s?  ;  cliarter  granted  by,  to 
Beauvais,  413;  the  latter  charter 
compared  with  that  of  Louis  le  Jeune, 
414  ;   orders  the  oalYi  ot  Mc\\\7  Vi 


be  giren  to  the  bishop  of  Betuniii 
416. 

Philip  le  Hardi,  ordinance  reepeoting 
disputes  at  Beaavaia,  iii.  481 ;  decree 
issued  by,  relating  to  the  rights  of  the 
bishop  of  Bcauvais,  443. 

PhiUp  le  Bel,  table  of  his  ordinanees,iiL 
268 ;  his  ordinances  analyzed,  368— 
272;  peculiarity  of  his  government, 
274;  he  is  not  the  first  who  called 
the  thhrd  estate  to  the  states-general, 
ib. ;  asserts  the  exclusive  right  of 
coining  money,  281 ;  his  progress  in 
taxation,  t6. ;  his  oonunand  to  the 
bailiff  of  Senlis,  452  ;  his  decree  oon- 
ceming  the  excesses  committed  at 
Beauvais,  454;  another  concerning 
the  bishop  of,  456 ;  liis  decree, explain- 
ing the  difference  between  the  bishop 
and  the  corporation  of  Beaavaii, 
462. 

Physical  force  present  at  the  origina- 
tion of  all  political  powers,  but  denied 
by  all  powers  as  their  foundation,  L 
47;  not  the  foundation  of  poUtieal 
legitimacy,  48. 

Poetical  literature,  fVom  the  6th  to  the 
8th  century,  described,  ii.  146. 

Political  and  religious  crisis  of  the  l€th 
and  17th  centuries,  i.  275. 

sovereignty  vested  in  the  headi 

of  a  tribe,  iii.  42. 

Popular  acceptations  of  words  generally 
the  most  accurate,  i.  7. 

Portuguese,  expeditions  of  the,  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  i.  211. 

Possessors  of  flefs  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, iii.  57  ;  theu:  condition  in  the 
10th  century,  59. 

Powers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  adran- 
tages  and  signification  of  their  separa- 
tion, i.  38 :  separation  of  the,  by  the 
early  church,  100. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Cliarles  V.,i.  207; 
its  failure,  t7>. ;  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences, 208. 

Praitoriau  prefect,  list  of  the  principal 
officers  of  a,  i.  2;>8. 

Precaria,  account  of  the  benefices  so  en- 
titled, iii.  20  ;    an  edict  of  I'cpiu  re- 
specting them,  27. 
'  Priest,  his  position  and  influence  among 
I      the  petty  population    of  the  feudal 
I       domains,  i.  74. 

j  Priests,  resistance  offered  by  the,  to  the 
\^     ov^ression  of  the  bishops,  ii/  55, 56. 
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rrinciplr  of  cirllixation.  whrnorvr  any 

one   i)n'fl(itiilnut(!M  it    lit  oiwlly  nHH>- 

Rniiicil.  i.  'II). 

of  KiirHpoBu  dvlllxntion,  t\w  i\\»- 

putt'    fijT  lli«  rurly  pn^iinnltmnci'  of 

rafh  provi'H  llifir  co-i«xihtoUiH\  I.  RO. 
rriiitliiK*  Invi'iitloti  of.  1.  '.>l  I. 
rrulilciii,  tlio  floubic,  whirl  I  n>Iiglun)»  arc  \ 

rnUi^i  u|M>ti  to  Holvt*.  i.  110. 
i'roffn'iirt.  thi!  IcwUnK  clinrurtcriNtia  of 

clTlllKution.  i.  u. 
■  of  KumiMJiiii  olvlll/atloM,  illfll- 

cuJtlcM  cxiMTli-ncrd  In.  fhiiii  ItK  birth 

at  th»  full  of  tlio  Hoiuiiu  ciupins  to 

ilui  pri'iu!iit  tliiic.  i.  IH. 
I'miHTty,  pnrtlr.iilRr  iintiiroof  tiTrltorinl. 

mill  thn  niiinlKnntiitloii  of.  with  vovi'* 

mistily,  two  of  Ihif  roiiHtltticut  vW- 

riiftiitN  of  fdriKlnllNiii,  Hi.  I'J. 
^—  ti^rritorlnl,  liirn«nw  of  tnMt«»  for, 

ill.  »M. 
lYriprlKnry,  rhh'fM  of  (irniinn   IrllM'M, 

iiatiin*  of  tliolr  iuiv(Ti'lf(iity.  ill.  Ih;  ! 

llii'lr  twofolil  fliiirnrtiT,  I'A.  j 

J'rfwiMT.  St.,  of  AqiiltuliKs  IiIm  work.H  on  ■ 

thi*  iVlntfittii  rontri»viTMy.  1,  3(M).  | 

J'rovldMirc,  plim  of.  in  tin:  i^vi'Utn  of  the 

worlil.  i.  liMl. 
i'ruA>^^nr.^^•ui^^il  by  tin*  Hi'«iilnrl.iiMK  <»f  thi'  | 

'I'fUitniU'.  onliT,  i.  'i]H.  I 

Tiin-  rrioiinrcby.  Myntriii  of,  i.  :i„'l.  I 

J'tirJliirm,  how  protcct^-d  hy  tin-   MnKliHli  > 

Ki-ntry  li<ilijn!  th«'  Kijvolutloii,  ii.  li.      I 


QuAKKiih.  J-yxtcin  «if  tb<',  I,  iWi. 
Uwtrnnlitinr  ilu  Uni,  In,  \'\\.  'i:,\. 


llAiiA.N,  li-ttrr  Ironi,  Uy  flinriiinr,  ii.  'H',:,.  < 
%L'AyuunnTt\,  hW.  /fitfoirf  du  Iti-irimr  A/m- 

tiu:if/ui  th-  h'rnurr,  II.  H. 
fCi*:i».'/ii,tii'nvi'Jij;il,inor(;  iKiMlyli'Vi-Iopcl  i 

in   tlK-  i:hiin:h  than  In  ftiiy  olhi-i  .:<» 

ri«-ty,  i    'i^i.  I 

-  rij;hti   hS.    n'lvo'-at.Ml    by    .luliii  ' 

Krifvnii.    Ko^ci-Ilu.   aii'l    Altnildi'l,    I. 

115  •;. 

■  nl.ili';!!^  of  ijniv<:r^nl   '.i\A  lri<lj 

v)<ln;il,  rl«-»:/'riU-»l,  ii.  li,  '4'i  ' 

ttrturil  tif$  Itolhirnhtlrt,  ii     I  „'  /.    I  '.f;; 
lli'f(»rni,  /'/i/ifii'ii'i'-Hit-nt.  a/i»l  profrr*  j*  '»f 

Jr{/;tl  nri'i  <-".l<:-!i;i<U'.:il,    lii    lh<-    l.vUi 

r'-nfiir/,  I   i'l*.      I'K 
iC'forfntttiOfi, ''.afj«- f/f,  i   itl'i     i.\,utui\i'i 

Oft.lu-,    .'■')   .     \,tii'/t*<*   i.t  W.I  .  ill  '/'I 

runny,   in    If-ittu^tV,    in    fP/IUr.'l.    in 

Iv,n;r!li4n'l.   an'l  if*  Vtuuf/-..    m  .    i».'*». 


ao<HMupU«l\e«l  in  Knjsliiud  in  tho  miuio 

inanuor  am  on   tlio  roudtiont.  '.'».' . 

hintory  of  tho.  in  Krnnoi'.  vso. 
IMiftion,  \U  itlmrt'  in  tho  oiYiti^ntion  of 

natlonn.  i.  <: :  wlmt  truly  lumMtilntoN. 

H7.  ((H  :  K  |HmiTt\il  prinoipio  of  hmm) 

ointion.  i'A. 
KrliKlttHM  sooioty.  liki*  nil  otlior  HooiotioN. 

niiiHt  hsMMi  K<>voninuMit.  i.  ss  ;  ntulo 

of,  in  tho  Mh  rontiiry.  :Ui;. 
Hcmnitnt.  M.  AI>ol.  ijuoloil.  I.  ins. 
Itopuhlionn  orftuni/Htitm.  (loHtiuio.<«  of.  in 

(iinV'n^nt  pnrtt  of  l''.un»po.  i.  iss. 
Hopiiblio.  tho  ouulion  with   whlrh    tho 

lutnio  ithoulil  bo  niudo  imo  of.  iii  n'.'C.  ; 

liilfon^nro   Iwlwoon    tho    Konmii    ro- 

piiblio  nnd  tho  ropublio  of  tho  Initoil 

.SIjltOH.   lA. 

Iliohnril  I'loiir  do  Mon  rhnnirlori/rd, 
iii.  •JJH. 

Ilioholiou.  niniinul,  nhun|(od  tin*  inti'rniil 
ndndnlNtniliim  of  l<*riini-o.  i.  '1\k\. 

Ki'.tiHtiini'o  rnMy  undor  tho  fciidul  mv.-.- 
toni.  1.  i7  ;  rlfilit  of.  uudor  frniiidiHtn. 
NO:  lii.  1H7;  llhi;driitivi'lcxt  IVoni  tho 
KtHbllMMonionM  of  St.  KouU.  Ihm.  nnd 
from  MiiKiifi  t'hiirtii.  In:i. 

Ili'v<ihitl(in.  tho  lOngli.Hh,  oHHontiiilly  ilr- 
Vfib'd  III  Itio  (h-fcnco  or  Hi'lili'VpnionL 
onibi-rly.  i.  ;'.'i:i ;  hiumthmIvo  fiilliiro  nl 
tho  Ihri'o  prroiit  pnrlioi.    '.':i»  ;    I'.iini- 

poim.  of  KJHM,  iMpict  iif  till',  •-'  U\ ;    Mil- 

Kroni-.li,  I  ho  hil<'>'t.  phnM<-  of  t\w  popii 

j:ir  luMtllitjr  t'j   Mil'   fiMiiliil   <tyiil.fiii,  lii 

10 
IMlodi'/,  Mocoiint    of  it-:    iiiillltit/   cfiiidi 

tlon,  HI.  •«:. 
litHfy,f,  lll'i  /''.tt/l If  11/1011  f/ir  Juilii  in/  .'it/nfrni 

of  f/lf   (iri  ni'lll^,   \.     {('I'l 

Uonian  oon«jiji--'.t  'il"  Uii-  wmld  'biuiir 
|iTl/«-d.  I  /''. ;  «-ffiiili«-.  s.iitt\  of  Mil- 
4tirrf4«  wIMi  wlil<"li  It.  cli nj/i/lid  fut  u 
MriM-  (ij/niiut.  lU  i|i.;.!'iIiiMijii.  \h  .  Ili> 
niinili:ip;il  ayal.i-m  lii'im  iMh.iI  ),y  Mm. 
\ji  im'kImii  « lyJli/.hMi.ti,  ;  :  Mh.  ctiii.i 
Id'l.,  Mm-  iff'doniJii.iiii  e  iff  Mn.  (niini 
i\\,u\  efHiil.  A\v;,i,„],U.  ..llL>.  ut  il^ 
}/iiMi  Mil']    hf.   Wi   l.tM,  //'   !   'nili/..M»,i,, 

<ff««l*    i,f,    ll|i<ill     Mi».     |..ill>ii»i.iii.-.     i.l.  . 

/.)yili/;>>i'in,  i»M»  »ii|,l'.«l  n.  .J»..l  *i(, 
;,/  .  siutuifK'l  •»/  i'«/«»H/.  I'"':  M'l 
fn.ii.^f  rbli'/ii.  V'»';  .  \tmi  k\i,i,£  i,F  Mi- 
if_i,f  tu*>ii.  ih  ;  Hi« :»  )'ti'n'\\i\tfm,  il, 
i'i<l/f»i  '/f  Ml' if  i^iri't.  ill  .  *l.»if'.J*, 
louAn^-  .,\  f»w\  *ft\i  ii,A>'tf  t;'//<  rnrri' fit 
'#f  tl..' ,  ti*.  ,  in},,*  'tt  Mr,  *fri^»iiiA**.u,it 
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of  the  court  of,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  6th  ceutuiy,  ii.  407 ;  Roman 
language,  foundation  of,  iii.  3 ;  Komaii 
law,  opinion  of  itit  deceaik',  at  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  not  so  general  as  M.  dc 
fiavignj  iiccms  to  have  believed,  (i ; 
of  tlie  10th  century  not  that  of  tlie 
empire,  8 ;  legialatlon,  inBtances  in 
which  it  took  tlic  feudal  village  into 
contidcratiou,  124 ;  municipal  nystcin, 
long  endurance  of,  808 ;  internal  or- 
ganization of  the,  3*il ;  provinces, 
state  of  the,  at  the  moment  pre- 
ceding that  when  the  emphw  took 
tlie  place  of  tlie  republic,  i.  801 ;  state 
of  society,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
the  empire.  292 ;  radical  vice  of,  314; 
taxation,  the  two  leading  articles  of, 
UL  130;  completeness  of  their  con- 
quests, 11.  l*'). 

Boine,  in  its  origin,  a  municipality,  i.  27 ; 
bisliops  of,  tlicir  influence,  329 ;  thoir 
superior  opportunities  of  appropriating 
the  advantages  of  bisliops  in  general, 
U.  171;  city  of.  peculiar  situation  of, 
829 ;  situation  ot,  with  regard  to  the 
principal  churches  of  the  West,  at  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  ib. ;  court 
of,  diminution  of  its  political  credit, 
in  the  loth  century,  221. 

Royalty  not  fully  developed  until  the 
12th  or  13tli  coutury, i.  1 4G  ;  developed 
at  the  termination  of  the  crusadet), 
160;  elTects  of,  upon  modem  society, 
1G2 ;  its  power  of  adaptation  to  dil- 
ferent  social  conditions,  KiS;  causes 
of  its  prcvalunco,  ih. ;  it  is  a  distinct 
tiling  IVom  tlic  will  of  man,  1()4 ;  the 
personiflcution  of  the  sovereignty  of 
riglit,  IU(>;  circuinrttauces  favourable 
to  tlie  development  of,  1(>H;  varieties 
of,  in  ICurojie,  1(J!);  barbaric,  election 
a  cliuracteristic  of,  religious  element 
of,  mu ;  imperial  Komun,  character- 
ized ;  change  in,  under  (.onstantine, 
170;  from  the  5th  to  the  T2th  cen- 
tury, 1({'J ;  early  fonns  of,  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  ICiii^land,  172;  re- 
turn of  barbaric,  under  tlie  Carlovin- 
glans.  17.'{;  under  Cliaiiemagne ;  un- 
<ier  Louis  le  Del)onnaire ;  after  tlic 
death  of  i^ouis  le  Debonnairc,  ib.  ; 
feudal,  ib. ;  under  Louis  le  Gros,  174 ; 
modem,  first  developed  in  the  12th 
century,  176;  entirely  new  character 
iusumcd  by,  from  the  12  th  century, 


t6. ;  in  England,  Tidadtudei  of  the; 
the  eonoentration  and  energy  which 
it  attained  under  tlie  Tudon,  it\; 
diminution  of  the,  251 ;  development 
of,  447 ;  its  twofold  origin  among  the 
Germans,  iii.  66  ;  the  four  erigins  <tf 
modem,  67 ;  ancient  German,  its  re- 
ligious character  disappeared,  72;  state 
of,  at  the  end  of  the  loth  century.  201 ; 
four  orighis  of,  201.  202 ;  diflbrent 
ideas  of,  202 ;  under  the  Carlovbigians, 
ib.i  its  ruin  and  disappearance,  208. 
204 ;  imperial,  204 ;  under  Sahit 
Lonis.  347  ( the  eiforts  of  l^dlip  Au- 
gustus to  firee  it  ftom  the  eeelesiaiti- 
cal  power.  282 ;  its  progress  as  a 
national  popular  power,  239;  state 
of,  fiom  087  to  1270,  or  iVom  Uiigh 
Cai)et  to  Saint  Louis,  264 — 267 ;  great 
extension  of  its  sway  and  its  infloenoe 
under  Pliilip  le  Bel,  273;  character 
of,  under  that  monarch,  ib. ;  develop- 
ment of  its  Judicial  power  under  l*hi- 
lip  le  Bel,  276 ;  reaUtauco  to  its  pre- 
tensions on  the  part  of  the  uoUes,  in 
1314,  281 ;  weakness  of,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  14tli  century,  3»7i 
source  of  this  weakness,  ib. 

Soyer-Collard,  M.,  quoted  upon  the  re- 
lation of  the  individual  to  tlie  society, 
i.  Hi. 

Itusticnla,  Saint,  passages  from  the  life 
of,  ii.  130,  181;  resemblance  bomo  by 
these  passages  to  passages  in  the  lived 
of  the  Angelique  Aniaulds,  of  Vai 
Koyal,  i;]2. 

Saints,  lives  of  the,  ii.  119;  uses  of 
the,  in  the  early  times,  124;  pas- 
sages from  the,  125 ;  literatmv  of  the, 
137. 

Sainte-Volayc,  3r.  de,  quotation  fVom, 
concerning  chivalry,  iii.  lu2  ;  another, 
115. 

Salic  law.  greatly  exaggerate<l  impor- 
tance attributed  to  it,  i.  4ol  ;  hi>itory 
of,  452;  two  texts  of  this  law,  ili.i 
in  the.  crimes  taken  cogni/.aiiee  or. 
4G'2  ;  character  of,  with  regard  tu  lui* 
nishments,  4(;3:  result  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the,  472. 

Salvenius,  his  works.  On  arttnci%  &c.,  i. 
3G0  ;  ([uoted  as  to  the  condition  of  tlie 
agricultural  population  in  Ciaul,  iii. 
135. 

Sanctuary  in  churches,  iullucncc  of  the 
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right  oC  vpon  the  conditioii  of  towns 
after  the  establishment  of  feudalism, 
I.  181. 

Bavigny,  his  Hittory  of  the  Roman  law  in 
the  MiddU  Ages,  characteriJEed,  L  -394 ; 
peculiar  merits  of,  its  deficiencj  as 
m  pfailoaophieal  historj,  its  lack  of 
poetical  truth,  its  misrepresentations 
of  fiicts,  IL  4 ;  its  misrepresentation  of 
the  social  state  of  the  Germans  before 
the  invasi^m,  its  faults  in  treating  of 
the  Roman  law  between  tlie  6tb  and 
12th  centuries.  5 ;  his  dissertation,  8ur 
U  eolonal  romain,  quotations  from,  iii. 
1S5. 

Seine  (or  Sequanus)  St.,  passage  tram 
the  life  of,  U.  184. 

JBenatorial  families,  distinct  existence  of 
the,  attested  by  all  the  monuments  of 
the  period,  i.  301. 

Semi-Pelagians  have  the  Pelagian  oon- 
trorenj  bequeatlied  to  them,  i.  886. 

Berik,  enihmchisement  of,  Louis  Ib  Hu- 
tin's  ordinance  for  the,  iii.  149. 

Sermons  of  the  «th  century  compared 
with  modem  sermons,  iL  108. 

Serritode  of  the  religious  to  the  ooclesi- 
■atioal  society,  from  the  Gth  to  the 
8th  eentury,  less  complete  than  it 
appeared,  ii.  44. 

Sidonins  Apollinarius,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, letters  from,  i.  881,  848,  39({. 

SIgbert,  letter  ftom  Idng,  to  Didier, 
bishop  of  Cahors,  ii.  81. 

Sigiamond's  collection  of  laws,  ii,  11 ; 
liow  it  came  to  be  called  **Papiani 
Betponnun,"  ii.  12. 

Stmony,  prevalence  of,  in  the  feudal 
church,  i.  122. 

Sismondi,  H.  de,  his  HiHoire  de$  PranfaU 
characterized,  i.  284 ;  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  chivalry,  iii.  105 ;  proofs 
that  he  is  mistaken.  lOG. 

ScaUni,  seven  of  the,  bound  to  attend 
local  assemblies,  iii.  64 ;  histitution  of, 
by  Charlemagne,  198. 

Schism,  the  great,  of  the  west,  i.  206. 

•^  School  of  the  Palace,"  the,  ii.  288 ;  pro- 
bable nature  of  the  studies  pursued  at. 
ib.;  Ditputatio  between  Alcnin  and 
Pepin  at,  239 — 242 ;  decay  of,  under 
Louis  leUebonnaire,  ii.  37 1 ;  revival  of, 
by  Ciiarles  le  Chauve,  ib.-,  studies 
pursued  in,  372. 

Schools,  principal. in  Roman  6au],i.  849 ; 
decay  of  the  civil,  in  the  Sth  century, 


853 ;  nature  of  the  studies  pursued 
at  the  early  eoelesiastieal,  ii.  101 ;  list 
of  the  most  flourishing  episcq[>al,  from 
the  6th  to  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, ib.  i  histitution  of  ecclesiastical, 
which  superseded  dril  in  the  Ith  oea* 
tury,  100;  labours  of  Alcuim  to  re- 
establish* 886;  ordinance  of  Charle- 
magne concerning,  237;  results,  ib.; 
decrees  respecting,  issued  by  Valen- 
tinian,  Honorius,  and  Theodostns,  i. 
851;  entire  absence  of  liberty  fai, 
861. 

Slavery,  condition  of,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  iii.  330. 

Sdence,  its  share  in  the  civilization  of 
nations,  L  6. 

Scott,  Walter,  his  prefece  to  Old  Mortality 
quoted,  ii.  120. 

Smaragde,  abbot  of  Sahit  Mihiel,  his 
treatise  of  morality  for  kings,  iL  265. 

Social  order,  its  aim  and  perfection,  i.  80. 

organization,  principles  of,  after 

^e  settlement  of  the  Germans  in  Gaul, 
iii.  60. 

progress,  objections  usually  made 

to  it,  also  answers  which  have  been 
made  to  those  objections,  i.  13. 

state  of  the  middle  ages,  insup- 
portable cliaracter  of,  iii.  9. 

Society,  three  distinct,  discoverable  at 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  i.  43 ; 
some  share  of  reason,  truth,  and  Justice 
necessary  to  the  duration  of  any,  48 ; 
impossible  without  principles  and  sen- 
timents in  common,  54  ;  conditions  of 
the  formation  of  a  durable  and  regular, 
54 ;  no  general,  for  the  population 
under  the  feudal  system,  75 ;  entire 
transformation  of,  between  the  12th 
and  18th  centuries,  146 ;  at  the  end  of 
tlie  crusades,  contrasted  with  society  at 
the  beginning,  159;  modem,  essential 
characteristics  of,  177 ;  a  common 
conviction  is  the  basis  of,  ii.  20 ;  two 
systems  according  to  which  religious, 
may  be  constituted,  35 ;  two  facts  of 
which  it  is  ttie  totaUty,iii.l98,  194  ^ 
account  of  what  truly  constitutes  it» 
194,  195. 

Sovereignty,  of  right,  remarks  upon  the, 
i.  165  ;  personification  of  the.  under 
the  image  of  royalty,  how  far  admis- 
sible, t6. 
— — -  passage  of,  IVom  the  people  to 
an  bidividttal,  i.  170. 
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SoTcmgnty  nnil  property,  amalgamation 
of.  iii.  .'i.H;  ciU'cta  of  the  fb^ion  of. 
R7. 

j^pain.  formation  of  tho  national  unity  of. 
in  thctltlovntl)  ccntur)-.  i.  'JOl. 

i«pain  ami  Itnly  Wm  artivo  than  iiaul 
at  the  Ath  ci^ntury.  i.  l\9'2, 

Spirit iml  imjwit,  rIainiH  of  the.  in  the 
l-.'tii  ami  l;ith  eonturieii.  i.  :U!». 

t^piritual  Kociety.conditiunH  of  the  exist- 
ence of  n,  ii.  '.'I:  or  clmreh,  many 
eentnrie!«  neeewnry  to  Ueveloiw  its 
prineiple,  -••-• ;  tin*  nntnn'  of,  is  UMter 
umiiTHtooil  now  than  it  has  ever 
Ih'1'11,  iVi. 

StatcK.  eouf^iHion  ami  inntahility  of. 
(luring  tht>  hnrharotii*  rinx*!).  i.  M. 

^*tJlte:»-pone^llI  «»f  Frunee.  elmrnoter  of. 
iIrM*rilMHl.  i.  1  ;»•_»;  j;n«nterfrenurneyof 
thrir  nsscmbling  nn«hT  Philip  le  \W\. 
iii.  'Jir,i  aorotint  of  their  meeting  at 
Tours,  in  l:;i»s.  ih. 

St.itr  trinis,  nceount  of  the  prineipnl. 
from  Saint  l<ouitf  to  L'hilip  lie  ValoiH. 
iii.  '2  7 a. 

Stephen  IV.  i-lertion  of.  in  SHJ.ii.  :i:i7. 

Sluart..liimes.  iireession  of,  to  tin*  thmne 
of  Knglunii :  the  eomnieneenu>nt  of 
tlie;rn'iit  (|nurr\>li»  In'twcvn  n>ynlty  luul 
the  Kiiglish  pvoplr.  i.  *.M«i. 

iSnt-e(<8sion,  n)yal.  disputes  ri'SiHrting,  iii. 
•jss. 

J>uger.  entmsted  with  the  entiri'  goveni- 
nu<nt  of  Krnnre.  iii.  I'lii;  an  illustrn* 
tive  letter  to  him.  iM7:  other  letters 
to  and  from  him,  ih.  rt  »'y.:  a  letter  of 
his  to  tlu<  Icing.  '.".M) ;  letter  of.  to  the 
bishop  of  lioauvuis.  lOi!. 

Sulpieius,  .^t..  pn^vage  fnmi  the  life  of, 
ii    li".>. 

8u/er:iius.  Ilrst  eause  which  tended  to 
ki'i'p  their  trains  around  them.  iii.  !»!> ; 
seeond  eause.  the  enstom  of  bringing 
np  Mtns  of  va.<*saN  at  tiivir  eourt.  101  ; 
tlie  rights  dtu'  to.  Ihmi  vas.«als.  UWi 
—  !•!:»;  relation  In^tween.  and  their 
vns««ali».  I«nj. 

Sw«'den  reinstateil  by  Ciustavus  VnM  in 
i:.-J'l.  i. 'JUJ. 

i^y  nod.  decline  of  the  provincial,  ii.  4;^ 

T.Vi'iTis.  his  Summary  the  nuwt  impor- 
tant iiiHMunent  we  |Mwses8  (Hincendng 
tlie  early  (lennnns.  i.  Ill;  extract 
from.  t«)  prove  that  the  name  tluetua- 
tion  reigned  in  the  interior  of  licr- 


I  manyaeon  tliefVonticn.4l7:qnc 
lit.  97.  103. 

\  Templara.  origin  of.  til.  130. 

I  Tem]ioral  power,  condition  of.  in 
1  nth  ccntuiy.  Ikvourable  to  lt«  ooc 
tion  hy  the  cliure4i.  I.  101. 
TeutU'rgi>  i*ondumnet1  by  three  roui 
held  in  Aix-In-Chapelle.  11.  ,*I4 1. 

;  TIuHHlotfian  code,  a  niont  Important 
ginal  monument,  i.  2  43. 

I  TIuHxloriun  and  Justinian,  codes  of.  w' 
indicate  tlie  reminsion  of  niunir 

I      niraim  to  the  clergy,  i.  nc. 

.  TIuHH'racy,  failure  of.  In  Italy,  i.  1^:> 

j  Hicoeratical  pretenpions  to  the  orig 
IHiiwi*iivion  of  Kuropcan  wiclety.  i. 
ThetHlulf.  bishop  of  Orleans.  Ills  meM 
for  the  inHtmet  Ion  of  t  he  {leople.  i. :' 
his  iHX*ni,  l*art'Hr»t  m/  iNtiitrt, 
*Ji;o. 

I  1'heology  of  the  middio  ago,  l>irth  el 
the  lUth  ciMitury,  ii.  StfO;  t1iri»t 
nn>re  and  more  a  stranger  to  anri 
phiIosi>phy.  ih. 
Thcitrir  </«•«  /.tif  Patitiqun  rfr  It  Monart 
FivfiifiriM',  charaeterix(>d.  1.  2»4. 

I  Thierry,  his  "  History  of  the  Conqthv 
Kngland  by  the  Normans,"  eul«)gi; 
i.  40  :  his  I.ettrrM  ntr  nUthnn 
FitintVt  <iuot(Hl,  ii.  "iSft, 

\  Thirty  years  war,  tho,  at  the  commci 
ment  of  the  17th  century,  i.  ::it:. 

i  Third  estate,   not   Hmt  calUnl  to 

,      States  tieneral  by  rhllip  le  Ikl 

j      *J74  :  their  Intlueneo  In  that  IhhI 

I      this  time,  S7.'> ;  iniportanet*  of.  i 

!  a  new  fact,  2 DO  ;  shown  not  to  v 
in  any  of  the  groat  Asiatic  nati 
'.'!M  :  or  In  ancient  KumiH*,  ih. :  |i 
of  the  false  comparison  uf  Its  stni 
with  that  of  the  pieMnns  and  p 
cians  of  Itouie.  '2*Xi  :  iHsniliar  inti 
of.  for  French  iH'0]>Ie.  ib. :  nowhei 
completely  developiHl  as  in  Frs 
ih. :  Mate  of.  shown  at  various  |kt; 
IMM) :  acts  n^lating  to.  *J9i* ;  insfici 
uf,  •JtH  ;  sources  of  the,  ,10.1;  why 
IK)rtant  not  to  Iihk*  sight  of  the 
riotis  origins  of.  ;i03;  distinction 
twiH'n  the  meaning  of  tho  term, 
tinit  of  tHtnmifk,  ;)tfS,  .to 4  ;  imiiort; 
of  this  distinction,  ih.i  continual 
gress  of,  despite  the  decay  of  borou 
:ifi-j. 
Tithes,  nttemiited  rcTiral  of.  in  the 
century.  Ii.  ti3. 
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:tr«ot  Arom  the  canons  of  the 
of,  171  {  decree  of  the  ninth 
3f.  U.  89. 

nt  Martin  of.  accoant  of  the 
;  U.  247. 

idition  of,  from  the  6  th  to  the 
itiuy,  i.  130.  131 :  acquiiition 
rtanoe  by,  aiftcr  the  eatabUnh- 
feudalUm.  131. 
southern  France,  more  early 
rtancc  than  those  of  northern 
iii.  30(i ;  observations  upon 
iiich  obtained  cliarters  and 
cs.  without  becoming  oori)o- 
us,  81U;  antiquity,  origin  of 

council  of,  secures  the  doA- 
riumph  of  the  court  of  Uome 
icleslastical  order,  i.  217. 
ture  of.  iii.  41 ;  distinguished 
nds,  ib. 

test  in  Germany  against  the, 
•itl»  century,  i.  21(i. 
of   tlie  ancient    civilizations 
ible  to  their  unity  of  principle, 


uoviNCKs,  revolution  of  the, 

itfH,  clmracter  of  tlie  forma- 
hc  grt^ut  towns,  ill.  3'2H. 
priiicii)le  in  undent  civilixu- 
bncnt  for  thr  most  part  only 
lirttorlcal  tiiiu'rt,  i.  22. 
:;li  jxTvadi'M  the  ancient  civili- 

i.  22  ;  (lilllculty  of  eHtablish- 
roii/^liout  tlie  lioiuun  world  by 
if  its  munioipal  chanieter,  21); 
ticiilar  art  ol'  wliirli  more  ert- 
'  coijhtitutes  a  nation,  ill.  2; 
,  coiitiiiuouH  t'xiHtence  of  the 
ill  France,  22  I. 

of  riiris,  its  Hciciitlrto  labours 
iVdiii  llif  i:M.h  cchtury ;  the 
abliKliiiuut  of  the  kind  hi  Ku- 


IAN,  ((lict  of.   ill    reference  to 
cuts  of  tlie  Hcliool  at  I{ome,  i. 

.,  |)a>Hagi'  from  the   life  of,  il. 

.  its  ol)Ii;.MtioiiH,  iii.  i:.7. 

om-  hu/eiaiu,  relation  between, 


Yaif  all,  their  theoretical  right  to  pay  no 
tax,  and  obey  no  law  not  made  with 
their  own  oonient,  ill.  187  ;  theU* right 
to  renounce  their  TaiealBge  to  any  ^pu' 
tictdar  luzerain,  190 1  illiutratiTe  text 
from  Beaumanoir,  191. 

VigUiua,  pope,  letter  from,  to  ProAitttroa, 
biBhop  of  Taga,  ii.  880. 

Vigilantiiu,  heresy  of,  I.  868 ;  he  if  re- 
futed by  St.  Jerome,  ib. 

Villa*,  supposed  derivation  of  the  word* 
iii.  79 ;  converted  into  castles,  ib. 

Visigotlis,  philosophic  character  of  their 
law,  i.  58  :  law  of,  concerning  the  em- 
plbymcnt  of  oaths,  and  the  puidshment 
of  homicide,  in  free  men  and  slavei, 
111;  its  importance  and  duration, 
480 ;  situation  of  the,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  6th  century,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Burgundians  and 
the  Franks,  486 ;  Itoman  law  among 
the,  ii.  6—11. 

Voltaire,  his  want  of  impartiality,  as  an 
historical  critic,  towards  the  middle 
ages,  iii.  1 1 ;  as  a  poet,  he  does  them 
more  Justice,  ib. 

Wandeuino  life  of  the  barbariana 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  i.  61. 

Wandrcgisilus,  Kaint,  passages  ftt>m 
the  life  of,  ii.  126,  129. 

Warriors,  agglomeration  of,  did  not  cease 
immediately  after  the  territorial  estab- 
lishment, iii.  97. 

War  of  the  towns  against  the  feudal 
lords,  in  the  11th  century,  character- 
istic of,  i.  134,  136 ;  private,  the  legal 
state  of  feudal  society,  iii.  179 ;  ob- 
servations upon  their  nature,  ib. ; 
feudal  regulation  of,  IHO. 

Wars  of  the  roses,  results,  i.  202. 

Wars,  characteristics  of  the  earlier,  in 
ICurope,  iii.  6  ;  change  in  their  nature, 
ib. 

Westphalia,  treaty  of,  in  1608,  i.  216. 

Wenil«)n,  archbishop  of  Sens,  accusation 
brought  against  him  in  K69,  before 
the  council  of  Toul,  by  Charles  le 
(!liauve,  ii.  326. 

Wiarda,  his  lliatoirn  ft  explication  da  la 
lui  Siilii/ue,  i.  466. 

William   ill.  passes  into  England,   1. 

246. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  as  the  pro- 
testant  republic  of  Holland,  uuder- 
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takes  to  resiBt  the  pure  monarchy  of  |  Women,  their  importance  developed  t 
IsovAa  XIV.,  i.  346.  the  feudal  STstem,  1.  73. 

Words,  progress  of  the  formation  of  their  .  Tobk,  school  of,  in  tho  time  of  Aleun 
ordinary  meaning,  i.  7 ;  scientific  defl-  I      ii.  333. 

uitions  of,  less  accurate  than  the  ordi-  Yves,  bishop  of  Cliartres,  letter  of,  ca 
nary  common  sense  acceptations,  ib. ;  cernlng  the  conduct  of  the  Usliop  • 
liability  to  inaccuracy  in  the  employ-  Jieauvais,  iii.  392  ;  writes  to  the  wh 
mcnt  of,  i.  i;;o.  bitants  of  Beauvais,  401. 


THE    END. 
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